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THE FATWA AS AN INSTRUMENT OF THE 
ISLAMIZATION OF A TRIBAL 
SOCIETY IN PROCESS OF SEDENTARIZATION! : 


By AHARON LAYISH d 


Introduction 

The fatwa is the legal opinion of a jurist not institutionalized in the classical 
sense: it is intended to elucidate, at the request of an inquirer, the position as to 
a legal issue; it is not binding on the inquirer or anyone else; unlik: the 
judgement of a gädi, it is not enforceable. The fatwa that is the object o7 this 
paper belongs to a collection of legal documents gathered from tribal arbi- 
trators in the Judean Desert and from the archives of shari‘a courts. Those 
documents deal with various legal matters: personal status, torts (homicid= and 
assault), contracts and property, land, etc.; most date from the twertieth 
century and some from the last quarter of the nineteenth. The collection has 
been used in research on the Islamization of tribal society in the Judean Lesert 
in process of sedentarization.? 

The applicant for the legal opinion, ‘Ali Hasan, belongs to a hamüla ct the 
al-Rada'ida ‘Arab al-‘Ubaydiyya. That tribe is located east of Bayt Sahur m the 
Jerusalem-Bethlehem region. According to an account current in the region, 
that tribe and the neighbouring al-Ta'amira and al-Sawähira tribes orignate 
from the Hijaz and Najd. The three tribes appeared in the region in the sixteenth 
century and absorbed local fallahi elements. The sedentarization of the Becouin 
began in the 1920s and is now almost complete. They settled on the outski-ts of 
Jerusalém and Bethlehem, but a part of them emigrated to the east bank cf the 
Jordan and to the oil states. The sedentarization of the Bedouin was faciluated 
by their close proximity to urban, religious and economic centres. Follcwing 
sedentarization, the tribes dissolved into their constituent kamülas.’ 

The purpose of this paper is to examine a fatwa not from the point of view of 
legal theory but as an instrument of the Islamization of a tribal sociey in 
process of sedentarization. It is known that orthodox Islam, with its system of 
beliefs and institutions, plays no central role in shaping a nomadic Becouin 
society. Though Bedouin are Muslims, their Islamization is incomplete; they do 
not fulfil ritual precepts properly or regulate matters of personal states or 
succession in accordance with the shari‘a. As sedentarization progresses, they 
draw closer to normative Islam. It gradually becomes their binding life-stvle as 
regards worship, pious duties and law, and increasing attachment is felt by -hem 
for Islamic institutions and for religious functionaries as the guardans, 
exponents and practitioners of the sharta. 

The relationship between custom and shari'a in the Judean Desert is 


! This article is based on a paper presented at an international conference on ‘ The makırg of a 
fatwa’ held at the Centre for Islamic Studies, Granada, on 11-14 January, 1990, under the auspices 
of the Social Science Research Council (New York). My colleague, Professor Frank H. Stewart, 
read the manuscript and made valuable comments for which I am most grateful Needless tc say, I 
alone am responsible for any mistakes that may have remained 

2 The documents were collected with the assistance of the late Dr. Avshalom Shmueli pf the 
Department of Geography of Tel Aviv University. The research was conducted under the avspices 
of the Harry S Truman Institute for the Advancement of Peace of the Hebrew Univerzty of 
Jerusalem, and supported by the Fund for Basic Research administered by the Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities. 

3 A. Layish and A. Shmuelı, ‘Custom and Shari'a in the Bedouin family according to legal 
documents from the Judean Desert’, BSOAS, xL, 1, 1979, 30 
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determined by the successive stages of the transition from a nomadic to a 
sedentary society. In the early stages of sedentarization, custom still enjoyed a 
supremacy unfettered by skar ? control. Many legal institutions of the Bedouin, 
though equated with corresponding shar t institutions, retained the connotation 
they had before they were incorporated into Islamic law. There have been many 
instances when intimate arbitration, whose norms were familiar to the Bedouin, 
were preferred to institutionalized shar ? justice, which was too formal and rigid 
for their taste. Sometimes the parties resorted to arbitrators even after the 
proceedings in the shari‘a court had already begun. 

Though the influence of Islam on Bedouin law dates back many centuries, 
there can be no doubt that the more sedentarization advances, the stronger is 
the impact of the shari‘a upon the Bedouin. This finds expression in the 
appearance, in arbitral awards, of elements reflecting a belief in the oneness of 
God and the mission of the Prophet Muhammad, and of Qur'anic passages, as 
well as in the penetration of shar Tinstitutions into substantive tribal law; oaths, 
either by their style or as part of the evidential proceeding, assume a more and 
more orthodox Islamic character. Sometimes the arbitrators themselves, to 
complete a proceeding begun by them, refer the litigants to the shari'a court, 
and sometimes the arbitral proceeding is a ‘ preparation * (tamhid) for a shar T 
proceeding, it being expected that the gädi will give shar T sanction to an 
arrangement arrived at by arbitration. A sulh, an amicable settlement of a 
dispute, takes place in the presence of religious functionaries.^ — 

There can be no doubt that the shar T qadi bears the brunt of the enforcement 
of the shari'a upon a tribal society in process of sedentarization. The court is the 
meeting-place par excellence of shari'a and custom. The gádi is in perpetual, 
daily confrontation with a tribal population nurtured on customary law. The 
results of that confrontation depend on the degree of the gädr’s orthodoxy, his 
religious and general education, his social philosophy and the measure of his 
understanding of the Islamization processes of a tribal society. The Shari'a 
Court of Bethlehem demonstrates the important part played by the qádr in the 
Islamization of the Bedouin either by accepting the existence of custom while 
seeking to absorb and assimilate it into the shari‘a or by enforcing the shari'a 
while ousting custom completely.’ Similarly, the Cyrenaican qgädi plays a vital 
part in bringing the Bedouin-in-process-of-sedentarization closer to normative 
Islam, mainly by going a long way to meet custom while according a merely 
nominal supremacy to the shart‘a.° 

Yet not only the gädi but also the mufti plays an important part in winning 
the Bedouin over to the shari‘a. He replaces the gadi where the exigencies of the 
latter’s office and of the school of law to which he belongs tend to keep the 
Bedouin outside the orbit of the shari'a. The mufti’s main function in this 
context is to enlist passages from religious-legal literature in support of a 
mitigation of the shari‘a and a reduction of its severity to a degree enabling the 
Bedouin to absorb it into their life-style without detracting from the customary 
norms and rules to which they are used. 


* For more details see Layish~Shmuelt, 32-42, A. Layish, * Challenges to customary law and 
arbitration. the impact of Islamic t pen settled Bedouin in the Judean Desert’, Tel Aviv 
University Studies in Law, v, 1980-82, 2 

>For more details see A. Layish, Zn een of the Bedouin family in the Judean Desert 
as reflected in the siyill of the shari‘a court’, in E. Marx and A Shmuel: (ed ), The changing Bedouin 
(New Brunswick, N J., 1984), 41-50. 

6 A. Layısh, ‘Customary khul' as reflected in the sijill of the Libyan sharia courts’, BSOAS, LI, 
3, 1988, 435-8; idem, Divorce in the Libyan family a study a on the syill of the shart’ a courts of 
Ajdabiyya and Kufra (Jerusalem and New York, 1991), 185 
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1. The institutional setting 

In formal respect, the Bedouin of the Judean Desert are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Shari‘a Courts of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Since the 
annexation of the West Bank by the Kingdom of Jordan, the Jordanian law of 
personal status has applied in these courts, which are competent in matters of 
personal status, succession, wagf and blood money (diya). Alongside them, 
tribal arbitrators act without any statutory status. In the East Bank, tribal 
courts anchored in statute acted until their abolition in 1976.’ The Bedouin of 
the Judean Desert, who are at an advanced stage of sedentarization, resort to 
the shar ‘i gädi and the tribal arbitrator at one and the same time. In matters of 
personal status, the arbitrator has gradually been superseded by the institution- 
alized shar T gadi, whose position 1s reinforced by execution proceedings and by 
civil exigencies prompting Bedouin to resort to the court. 

It seems that Shaykh ‘Alt Hasan chose to apply to the mufti because he 
surmised that he could not expect the sharta court to extricate him from the 
predicament into which he had stumbled. He had divorced his wife by an oath 
of suspended repudiation intended to emphasize his determination 1n a matter 
that had nothing to do with his wife;? he had repeated the oath several times. 
The condition of the repudiation was fulfilled, and it was pointed out to him 
that his wife was now divorced by three successive repudiations though he had 
not intended to divorce her at all. It seems that the shaykh was aware of the 
position of the shari'a in this matter, according to which the only way to 
rehabilitate his marriage was by an intermediate marriage of his wife to a third 
party and her subsequent divorce by the latter.? The shari'a court was bound by 
the Hanafi doctrine, which attaches no importance to the element of intent 
(niyya). In other words, the wife was divorced though there had been no 
intention to divorce her. Under these circumstances, the shaykh sought a 
remedy which would spare him the need to separate from his wife and to 
surrender her, though only temporarily, to another. 

The Jordanian Law of Personal Status of 1951, in reliance on the position of 
jurists outside the Hanafı school (takhayyur), prescribes that a triple divorce 
effected at one session is to be considered one revocable divorce, whereby the 
legislator intended to mitigate the legal consequences of a triple divorce. But on 
the other hand, he aggravated the legal position by prescribing that after the 
third repudiation the marriage cannot be restored by an intermediate marriage 
even where the intention of making the woman lawful again to her former 
husband (bi-gasd al-tahlil) is not expressed; this, too, is contrary to the position 
of the Hanafı school. In other words, an intermediate marriage, to be valid, 


7A A. S. Oweidi [‘Abbädi], * Bedouin justice in Jordan. The customary legal system of the 
tribes and its integration into the framework of the state policy from 1921 onwards.’ Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Cambridge, 1982, 85 f. 

5 The shar'i mechanism of suspended repudiation distinguishes between repudiation intended to 
ensure the wife's obedience to the husband, and repudiation involving an oath lending additional 
weight to some utterance of the husband in which case there 1s no intention of divorce In both cases 
the divorce becomes effective upon the fulfilment of the condition or contingency mentioned in the 
oath See A, Layish, Women and Islamic law in a non- Muslim state (Jerusalem and New York, 1975), 
137 f. and 156 f.; N. Anderson, Law reform in the Muslim world (London, 1976), 123 f On the haram 
oath, see J. N. D. Anderson, Islamic law in Africa, new impression (London, 1970), 362-3. 

? All the schools agree that the intermediate marriage must be contracted in good-faith and must 
be consummated before it can be dissolved; the woman can only remarry her former husband upon 
the expiration of the waiting period (‘idda). However, there are differences between the schools as to 
the application of that principle. The Hanafi school holds that the intermediate marriage 1s valid 
even with the (unexpressed) intention to render the woman lawfully permitted again to her former 
husband (bi-qasd al tahlill), while other schools hold that such a marriage is null and void, short of 
the requirements of an intermediate marriage. See Layish, Divorce in Libya, 99-100 and the sources 
mentioned at note 2, Layish, Women, 173 f 
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must be bona fide to the full satisfaction of the gadi; the silence of the parties as 
to the purpose of the marriage is not by itself sufficient proof of good faith.'? It is 
doubtful whether the shaykh was aware of those positions of the law when 
seeking a remedy for his problem outside the shari‘a court.'! 

In Jordan, there are muftis linked to geographical shari‘a court districts. As 
far as we can judge from staff-lists and salaries, it seems that the mufti's formal 
status in the ‘ulama’ hierarchy is lower than that of the gädrin the same district. 
On the other hand, the mufti’s public status may be higher than the gadi’s, 
depending on the former's personality and legal and moral authority. By the 
side of the appointed muftis, there are ‘ulama’ and fuqahá' serving as muftis 
without appointment. They are not integrated in the establishment; their status 
is based on their personal authority and they regard themselves as competent to 
decide, at the request of members of the public, all matters to which the shari‘a 
applies, not only matters within the jurisdiction of the skarta court. Although 
there are professional and social relations between the gädi and the (appointed 
or unappointed) mufti, there is a latent rivalry between them for positions of 
public and political power. This rivalry was used by the Jordanian royal house 
to strengthen its position with the religious-political élite in Jerusalem and the 
West Bank by conferring honours and appointments on functionaries at 
religious institutions of a legal, executive or economic character who were to 
replace the Supreme Muslim Council of the British Mandate period." 

The älim who signed the fatwa is unknown to the author, who has no 
information as to his education, but the legal opinion itself and some references 
to religious-legal literature permit the assumption that he has had a sound 
traditional skar i training. The author knows no other fatwä of that 'alim and so 
cannot say whether this fatwà agrees with any others he may have written. In 
any case, it seems that the 'alim, who defines himself as a Shafi‘, is not a mufti 
by appointment. His opinion is not written on official stationery and is not 
dated, which indicates that he is not institutionalized but is a private person. His 
authority derives from his generally recognized learning and probably also from 
his reputation as a pragmatist who straightens out legal situations involving 
unbearable hardship. This independent mufti gives an opinion to every comer in 
the best classical tradition. He probably receives a fee for his trouble. The 
decision to apply to the mufti was 1n this case based on the wish to take 
advantage of the differences between the Hanafı doctrine prevailing in the 
courts (a heritage from Ottoman rule in the region) and the Shafi'i doctrine 
followed by the local Muslim population in matters other than personal status. 


2. Style and reasoning of the fatwä 

The shaykh probably asked his question orally in colloquial Arabic, in non- 
technical language, as he was not familiar with Islamic law and technical 
terminology, whereas the ‘lim framed (and wrote down)? the question in sober 
technical language, in the third person and very succinctly, adding introductory 
and closing formulas interspersed with religious elements, as usual under such 
circumstances. 


9? Anderson, Legal reform, 73 and 124 

! The legal opinion is not dated, the case may have occurred before the enactment of the 
Personal Status Law of 1951 

? For more details see A. Layish, * Ha-Mimsad ha-dati ha-Muslımı ba-Gada ha-Ma'aravit ba- 
Tequfa ha-Yardenit ', Medina, Mımshal Wihasim Benleumiyim, 11, 1977, 97-108 

3 Although the size and spacing of the letters are different in the question and the responsum, 
the handwriting is the same, it 1s probably that of the Shafi'i "alim. 
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The mufti’s approach in seeking a remedy to extricate the shaykh from his 
predicament was based on three alternative legal solutions: (1) lack of intent to 
divorce where suspended repudiation was used, which means that the marriage 
remained valid as if nothing had happened; (2) the mitigation of the legal 
consequences of the divorce by placing it on a par with a revocable divorce, 
which does not dissolve the marriage immediately and enables the husband to 
reinstate the wife within the waiting-period; and (3) the man’s admission that 
the original marriage had not conformed with the niceties of the shari‘a but was 
based on tribal custom; this conception of the matter indeed made it necessary 
for the shaykh to separate from his wife and to remarry her in accordance with 
shar i requirements but it did not involve heavy legal costs because the couple’s 
children would be considered legitimate on the strength of their being acknow- 
ledged, and, most importantly, the wife would not have to contract an 
intermediate marriage in order to be permitted again to the husband.'* 

The fatwa does not engage in rhetoric; its style is professional and matter-of- 
fact. The three solutions are formulated very succinctly (eight lines) but so as to 
be intelligible only to those familiar with Islamic law and Islamic legal literature. 
The authority of a famous 'alim is invoked, probably in order to lend greater 
weight to the legal opinion. The fatwd concludes with religious formulas 
expressing, inter alia, humility and praise to Allah as the source of all wisdom. 


3. Assessment of the fatwä as an instrument of Islamization 

The mufti’s legal opinion is binding on no one, neither on the person who 
commissions it nor on the shari‘a court; its acceptance is purely voluntary. In 
the present case, the shaykh obtained full satisfaction. His wife was not divorced 
and his Muslim conscience was set at rest (because the shari‘a was left intact). 
There was no reason to apply to another mufti or to ask the shari‘a court to 
confirm the fatwd. If the shaykh had applied to the court (before the enactment 
of the Personal Status Law of 1951), the gädi would have rejected the fatwa, 
deciding that the wife must separate from the husband, marry another man and 
be divorced by him before she was again permitted to her first husband. The 
fatwa was not confirmed or registered by any shar‘ or state institution. It was 
deposited with the man who commissioned it as evidence that his marriage was 
valid notwithstanding the three successive repudiations. 

Although the legal opinion is adapted to the particular circumstances of the 
shaykh, it is also of use to the general public since it is couched in general terms 
and not limited either personally or territorially. Reliance on the legal opinion 
of an ‘Glim not officially appointed as a mufti is ın itself an indication that the 
formal status is not particularly important in the view of the people. What 
matters first of all is the ‘alim’s recognized personal authority. This approach 
fits the institution of the independent mufti, unconnected with any official 
agency of the classical period. 

The fatwä sets no new legal norms. At the same time, it is very important as 
an instrument to bring the Bedouin closer to normative Islam in the sense that it 
bridges the gap between the formalistic shari‘a in its Hanafi version and 
customary tribal law. The religious transformation of the Bedouin proceeds in 
several channels: shar T indoctrination carried out through religious education 
in schools and mosques, modern communication media, the marriage 
solemnizers and, of course, the shar T gadis. Though the Bedouin may to some 


“For a detailed analysis of the three alternative solutions, with an explanation of the legal 
mechanisms, see the notes on the translation of the fatwà. 
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extent be conscious of this process,” it seems that it is essentially the result of 
pressures forcibly directing the Bedouin towards the orthodox Muslim way of 
life. Such pressures are the strengthening of the central authority, which, in 
turn, strengthens the religious establishment; the abolition of the tribal courts 
and the subjection of the Bedouin to shar‘ justice; and the geographical 
proximity of the Bedouin to religious, administrative and economic centres. 

The readiness of the Bedouin to accept Islam as a way of life is conditional 
on its not being markedly contradictory to the way of life determined by the 
customary law to which they are used; in other words: the shari‘a is observed 
not for its own sake but to the extent that it is consistent with custom.'® The 
requirement of an intermediate marriage after three successive repudiations or 
triple repudiation at one session which according to the formalistic Hanafi 
school has to be met under any circumstances—though the marriage may have 
been contracted with the (unexpressed) intention to render the woman lawful 
once again to her former husband (bi-gasd al-tahlil)—is a hardship which the 
Bedouin community cannot bear. The Shafi fatwa, which takes the element of 
intention into account, makes it possible to render religious law more flexible, to 
mitigate it to such a degree that the community can digest and absorb it. 
Paradoxically, a patently shar T institution such as the fatwa is enlisted by the 
Bedouin to uphold custom while maintaining a merely nominal supremacy of 
the shari‘a. The Shàfi'i mufti uses the legal opinion mechanism as a sort of legal 
device to soften harsh precepts with which the community cannot live. It is 
known that such devices (hiyal) were used by fugahä’ in the Middle Ages as 
standard means to bridge the gap between a doctrinaire shari‘a and social and 
economic reality." 

The enlistment of the fatwä as an instrument of Islamization took place on 
the personal, not the state level. As aforesaid, the Jordanian government 
preferred to deal with the issue of triple repudiation and intermediate marriage 
by means of legislation (in the same way it assumed the role of guardian of 
religious-public ethics by anchoring the duty of the fast of Ramadan in a 
statutory penal sanction). Personal resort to Shafi‘l muftis to avoid the 
painfulness of an intermediate marriage after three repudiations, or a triple 
repudiation at one session, is a usual practice attested also by the siill of the 
Shari‘a Court of Bethlehem, to which the Bedouin of the Judean Desert are 
amenable.'® This practice is quite natural because the Bedouin are unaware of 
the differences between the schools of law and so, obviously, do not regard 
themselves as tied to a particular school. The advantage of resorting to the 
Shafi ‘Glim rather than the shari‘a court to avoid an intermediate marriage 
seems to have been discovered by them empirically after failing to obtain relief 
from the court; they had no notion of the doctrinal differences between the 
schools represented by the gddi and the mufti; respectively.” 

It is easy to imagine that the gadis of the shari‘a courts, supposed to apply 
the shari‘a in matters of personal status (with the changes required by statutory 


'5 Frank Stewart, who studied the tribal law of the Ahaywät in central Sinai, claims that the 
Bedouin there were very conscious agents of Islamization, e g., when m town they would see the 
Shaykh al-din and obtain from him all kinds of information about proper Muslim practice, which 
they would then transmit to their fellow tribesmen. Sometimes they would record his answers on 
tape so as to be sure to get them right They were actively searching for information that would 
allow them to live a proper Muslim life. (Stewart’s letter to the author of 10 October 1989.) 

'6 cf, Layish, Divorce in Libya, 205, and the source indicated in n. 50 

17 J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law (2nd ed., Oxford, 1966), 78 ff 

'8 See Layısh-Shmuelı, 52 f.; cf. F. Ziadeh, ‘ Fatawa and legal systems ’, a paper presented to the 
Granada conference (see n. 1 above), 13. 

? See Layish-Shmuelı, 54. 
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legislation), do not look favourably upon the Bedouin’s resort to Shafi fugaha’, 
which detracts from the court’s status as the sole authority for the application of 
the shari‘a. An inevitable consequence of simultaneous resort to the shari‘a 
court and the fugahä’ is perplexity and confusion due to reference to different 
legal norms (reflecting differences between schools) which in part are anchored 
in state-imposed sanctions and enforceable, and in part are derived from the 
religious-legal authority of the fugaha’ and not capable of enforcement. 
However, this situation is not new; in fact, it has always existed as a result of the 
development of Islamic law through fugaha’ outside the establishment. The 
legal opinions of muftis are sought also within the shari‘a court; each of the 
parties may obtain an opinion supporting his position, and the gddi may 
commission the legal opinion of a third mufti if he is uncertain as to the law 
applicable to the case. However, none of these opinions is binding, whereas the 
qädı’s decision is binding and enforceable. 
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Translation of the fatwa 
[Request for a legal opinion] 


1. May your excellence endure! What is your opinion (mä gawlukum dama 
fadlukum)? 

2. concerning a man between whom and whose brother's son-in-law [or 
brother-in-law] (sihr) ill-feeling and conflict arose because of the former's 
objection to the [amount of the] dower of the bride? 

3. The germane brother of the groom lost his temper. His temper got the 

4. better of him; he became very angry at the bride's father | and said: 
‘fl swear that] my wife, so-and-so, shall be forbidden to me (‘alayya al- 
haram); my brother shall not marry (yatahallal) that man's daughter ’.” 
When [people] approached the one who swore the oath, [trying to persuade 

5. him to desist from speaking as he did], || he repeated the oath of prohibition 
(haräm) and the taläg again and again: ‘The groom shall not marry the 

6. bride; she shall not enter my house.’ ? Afterwards || the contract ('agd) with 
the bride was made? and, of course, his brother married her and consum- 
mated the marriage and the bride entered the house concerning which an 

7. oath had been taken || that she should not enter it. 

Under these circumstances, we beg you to direct us by a responsum (afıduna 
al-jawab*), and yours are the wages and the reward (wa-lakum al-ajr wa’l- 
thawáb).^ 

8. The inquirer?é 

9. 'Ali Hasan? 


2 A formula usual ın requests for a formal legal opinion (sstıftä’). When Bedouin of the Judean 
Desert present an oral pleading (hujja), to an arbitrator-judge, they usually employ the formula aysh 
gawlukum or aysh ra'yukum, which means a request for a judgement. On the similarity between a 
request for the legal opinion of a mufti and the hujja in a customary proceeding see A. Layish, 
Bedouin of the Judean Desert: Islamizatton of a tribal society: a study based on legal documents-of 
arbitrators and shari'a courts (in preparation). That formula is usual also 1n requests for legal 
opinions of shar'i gadis n Cyrenaica. See A. Layish and J Davis, Libyan society: a selection-of 
documents from the syill of the Shari'a Courts of Ajdábiyya and Kufra, Academon (Jerusalem, 1983), 
Document no. 158, 124. 

? Although this formula would seem to consist of two ındependent sentences, it should be 
construed as a suspended repudiation involving an oath, intended to emphasize the man's 
determination to prevent his brother's marriage because of an amount of dower regarded as 
excessive; cf Layish, Women, 114, 138 and 235); the literal meaning of tahallala 1s * to render [the 
daughter] lawfully permitted’, which should here be interpreted in the context of marriage. 
Confirmation of this view may be obtained from the responsum, the legal opinion of the Shar'1 
“älim; see below. 

22 Under Islamic law of obedience the wife is expected to join her husband at the place of 
residence chosen by him; as the brother lived ın the same house, the brıde’s entry into the shaykh’s 
house indicates that she has indeed married his brother. This formula, too, should be understoodas 
referring to a suspended repudiation involving an oath 

3 The suspended repudiation seems to have made an impact upon the bride's father: he agreed 
to reduce the dower to an amount acceptable to the other party, thus removing the obstacle to the 
marriage. 

24 Jawäb, mn this document, 1s synonymous with fatwd. This use of the term 1s common among 
the Bedouin and occurs also in the sharia courts. See Layish, Divorce m Libya, 184. Cf. Layish, 
Bedouin of the Judean Desert. 

D The closing passage, a typically Islamic element, refers to wages and reward in the next worid 
This embellishment for shar'i indoctrination purposes is usual also among the Cyrenaican Bedouin 
as a closing formula in requests for a religious legal opinion. See, e.g., Layish-Davis, Documents 
nos. 156/2-3 on p. 122. Frank Stewart claims that, though ayr and ihawäb may be typically Islamic 
elements, they are long-established among the Bedouin. He often heard the words himself ain 
formulas the Bedouin used in the context of sacrifices, and Musil (Arabia Petraea, 11, Wien, 1908), 
from the beginning of the century, cites them more than once (e.g , pp. 452 f ) (Stewart's letter to the 
author of 10 October 1989 ) 

6 i.e, the person requesting the legal opinion 

27 Of the Hamülat al-Rada’ida ‘Arab al-‘Ubaydiyya. This tribe lives east of Bayt Sahür in the 
Jerusalem-Bethlehem area. I am indebted to the late Shaykh ‘Ali Hasan for placing this document 
at my disposal 
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10. Responsum (jawäb) 
As he has repeated the oath of prohibition and the taldg,”* the repudiation 
has become a fact (wägi‘). This conclusion is inescapable because the 
condition to which the oath relates [the marriage and the entry of the bride 
into the house] has been fulfilled. As regards the oath, it is an implicit 
11. (kinäya) declaration || which, to be effective, requires [the ascertainment of] 
the intent (nıyya)” to dissolve the marriage (qat ' al-‘isma). If he had such an 
intent,” that declaration entailed repeated (mukarrar)?' repudiation, and if 
he uttered it three times, the one who renders her [again] lawfully permitted 
12. (muhallil) [to her former husband]" is required, || but if he did not utter that 
declaration three times, he may reinstate (muräja‘a) the wife without her 
permission before the expiration of the waiting-period (‘idda) and without 
her being entitled to a dower.” If she has left [the conjugal home], he may 
13. [reinstate her] by means of || a new dower and a new contract with her 
permission and consent. Àn intermediate marriage designed to render the 
divorced woman lawfully permitted [to her former husband] (tahlil) is 
required where the nature (as/) of the [original] contract was valid (sahih), 
14. fulfilling all the legal conditions (wajibät);” | where one of the essential 
elements (rukn) [of marriage] was infringed, the marriage is defective 
(fäsid)” and it is permissible to follow [the Imam] al-Shafi5,? [who, under 
these conditions, prescribed] a new contract and dower.? In this connexion, 


% i.e repeated the suspended repudiation involving an oath 

2 See Schacht, Introduction, 116. 

3 The affirmative implies the negative if he did not intend to divorce the wife when using the 
oath of prohibition, then she ıs not divorced. This may be said to be a hinted ınstruction as to how 
the shaykh may extricate himself from his predicament: all he has to do 1s to declare that he did not 
intend to divorce his wife. 

*! A taláq mukarrar entails the legal consequences of a revocable (raj'i) divorce, which enables 
the wife to be reinstated without a new marriage or dower (see below) after each of the first two 
repudiations. 

32 1e. somebody who will contract an intermediate marriage with her, and then divorce her, in 
order that she may be permitted to her former husband again. 

3 A revocable (ra; Ð divorce does not dissolve the marriage immediately. The husband may 
reinstate the wife during the waiting-period without her consent and without a new marriage or 
dower; the reinstatement 1s effected by an express verbal utterance or by meaningful conduct. The 
requirement of the waiting-period applies where the marriage has been consummated, the waiting- 
period 1s three menstrual periods or, where the woman ts pregnant, lasts until she gives birth or 
miscarries (Schacht, Introduction, 166, Anderson, Legal reform, 101 and 102; Layish, Women, 177 
and 178). This, too, 1s a possible way of remedyıng the situation if it ıs found that the husband 
indeed intended to divorce the wife but pronounced the oath of prohibition only twice. 

9^ If she completes the waiting-period without the husband having exercised the option of 
reinstating her, the divorce becomes irrevocable (ba'm) with all the legal consequences attending 
dissolution. See Layish, Women, 173. 

3 Conditions of the validity of a marriage are offer and acceptance (iab wa-gabül), the use of 
terms expressly relating to marriage and the presence of witnesses at the session of the marriage 
contract. Cf. Schacht, Introduction, 121 and 161. 

36 In the case of a defective marriage, the couple must at once be separated If the marnage has 
been consummated, some of the numerous legal consequences of a valid (sahih) marriage apply, 
such as the payment of dower, legitimacy of the children, and the waiting-period. See Schacht, 
Introduction, 163. 

? Muhammad b. Idris al-Sháfi'i (d. 204/820), regarded as the founder of the school of law named 
after him. 

38 Here the "alim probably hints at a further possibility of extricating the shaykh from his 
quandary If it is found, as ts very likely, that the shaykh did not marry his wife m accordance with 
all the niceties of the shari'a or, in other words, 1f the marriage was performed according to tribal 
custom, i.e. was a marriage by ‘ata’ or hiba, very common among the Bedouin of the Judean Desert 
(see Layish-Shmuelı, 35 ff. and the sources indicated there), then all that was required to legalize it 
was to separate the couple and to reunite them by a flawless skar T marriage. This procedure of 
course involves some unpleasantness (mter alia, the court must affiliate the children to their father, 
which will no doubt be done in reliance on his acknowledgement), but considering the alternative of 
an intermediate marriage it offers vast relief. 
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15. the Oädi Abu Shujä‘ wrote in his || al-Ghaya wa'l-Taqrib:? * A contract [of 
marriage] is not fully valid unless it is made through a guardian (wali) and in 
the presence of two witnesses of good character (‘adh ’; if the requirement of 
good character ('adala) has been met, the contract is valid. The kinds of 

16. sinfulness (fisq)? are | many and well known. No one but the nearest agnate 
('asabàát) may assume the office of marriage-guardian unless a stranger has 
been permitted [by the court] to assume it.*! Nor may the woman herself act 

17. as a guardian, for the hadith says: || a woman may not give a woman away 
in marriage, and a woman may not give herself away in marriage. '? 

And it is Allah who knows.® 

Written by the poor man [who resorted] to Him [God]. 
18. Jabir Ibrahim Abi Shabana [?] 
19. al-Shafi1*? 


Note 

The translation of the document is as literal as possible, with additions to 
elucidate the subject-matter and the technical terms. Short additions appear in 
the body of the text, in square brackets, and more detailed explanations in 
footnotes. 


9 Abi Shujä‘ Ahmad Hasan Ahmad (b. 434/1042-43), a famous Sháfi'i jurist and gädi, whose 
family originated from Isfahan. He wrote a compendium of Islamic law entitled al-Ghäya A- 
Ikhtisár or al-Mukhtasar or al-Taqrib which promoted the spread of the Shafi'i school It is the 
subject of many commentaries. For an interpretation of the quotation from his treatise occurring in 
the fatwa, see, for instance, Sharh al- 'allama al-shaykh Muhammad b. Qüsim al-Ghazzi al-musammä 
Fath al-qarib al-mujib ‘ala al-kitab al-musammä bi'l-Tagrib lil-imdm al-'alläma Ahmad b. al-Husayn 
al-shahir bi-Abi Shuja' (2nd ed., Cairo, 1927), 41-2. On questions relating to divorce by an implicit 
(kindya) declaration—whose validity is contingent on the factor of intent (niyya)—or to revocable 
(raj i) divorce, see ibid., 44-5. Cf. Ahmad al-Sawi, Bulghat al-sälık h-agrab al-masálik ‘ala al-Sharh 
al-saghir hi-qutb al-shahir sidi Ahmad al-Dardir, [Maliki] (Cairo, n.d ), 1, 348-9.) See J. Schacht, 
* Abii Shudja' ’, EI, 2nd ed., 150 f; C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur (2nd ed., 
Leiden, 1943), 1, 492. I am indebted to my colleague, Professor Michael Schwartz, for drawing my 
attention to Abii Shuja"'s treatise. 

43 Fisq is the opposite of ‘adala for the purposes of testimony. See Schacht, Introduction, 125. 

4l Marriage-guardians—like other guardians over someone's person or property—are natural 
guardians by virtue of blood relationship, in a fixed order according to the degree of their 
MD to the ward. The court may, under certain circumstances, appoint a non-relative as 
guardian. 

42 According to the Hanafi School, a fully competent woman may marry without a. marriage- 
guardian. However, the marriage-guardian may oppose the marriage 1f the intended husband does 
not meet the conditions of equality in marriage (kafá'a). See Schacht, Introduction, 162 

5 An expression of modesty and piety on the part of the ‘älim. 

“The 'alim modestly ascribes his wisdom to Allah. 

55 It seems that the word * al-Sháfi'1" is not part of the 'alim's name but indicates his affiliatzon 
with the Shafi school, a fact of particular importance in relation to the legal opinion. The 
references to Shafi'l sources reinforce this assumption. 
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CHRISTIAN AND JEWISH WAOF IN PALESTINE 
DURING THE LATE OTTOMAN PERIOD! 


By Ron SHAHAM 


l. Introduction 

This article deals with Palestinian Christians and Jews who availed them- 
selves of the Muslim pious endowment institution (wagf, pl. awqaf) during the 
late Ottoman period. In Judaism and Christianity we find pious endowment 
institutions: the Jewish ‘ Hekdesh’ and the Christian ' Piae Causae’. In both 
religions there exists an ancient tradition of endowments for purposes which are 
quite similar to those of the wagf.? In spite of this, Christians and Jews in 
Muslim territories availed themselves of the wagf from the Middle Ages until 
the end of the Ottoman state.? This is an example of the use by minorities of the 
majority's legal system. 

The present article has two objectives: first, to delineate characteristic 
aspects of such usage: the nature of the founders, types of property involved, 
beneficiaries of the wagf and methods of administration; second, to analyse the: 
reasoning which motivated members of the religious minorities to establish 
awgäf in Muslim shari‘a courts. It will be argued that Christians and Jews 
established awgäf because of legal and administrative compulsion, and also 
because of the practical advantages offered by this institution. 

Approximately fifty Arabic-language documents located in the court archive 
records (sijil/) of Jaffa and Nazareth constitute the main source of the study. It 
appears that these are the full total of documents relating to the minorities’ waqf 
during the period under consideration, which are located in the shari‘a courts 
archives of those two cities. Most of the documents date from the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth century. 
Most concern Christians, so that the conclusions relate mainly to them. There is 
not sufficient data about the Jews from which to draw final conclusions. 
Nevertheless, it may be assumed that the conclusions about the Christians are 
also applicable to the Jews. 


! ¥ should like to thank Professor A Layish, who devotedly instructed me through the several 
stages of the research for this paper, and Professor Z. Falk, Professor H. Lazarus-Yafeh and Dr. M. 
Hoexter for their help. 

? Concerning the Jewish pious endowment see M. Elon, ' Hekdesh ', Encyclopaedia Judaica, 
Vol. 8 (Jerusalem, 1971), 279-87; concerning the Christian pious endowment see G Baer, ‘ The 
Muslim wagf and similar institutions in other civilizations’, a paper submitted to the International 
seminar on Social and Economic Aspects of the Muslim Waqf, The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, 24-28 June 1979 (hereafter Baer, the Muslim wagf); W. R. Jones, ‘ Pious endowments 1n 
medieval Christianity and Islam ', Diogenes, 109, 1980, 23-36 

? A. N. Polak, Toldot ha-Yehasim ha-Oarga'iyyım be-Mizrayim Suriya ve-Erez Yisrael be-Sof 
Yemey ha-Beynayım (Jerusalem, 1940), 46-7; E. Ashtor, Toldot ha-Yehudım be-Mizrayim uve- 
Suriya, Vol. 2 (Jerusalem, 1951), 229-32, U Heyd, Ottoman documents on Palestine 1552-1615 
(Oxford, 1960), 169; H Gerber, Yehudey ha-Imperiya ha-‘Otmanit ba-Meot 16-17 Kalkala ve-Hevra 
(Jerusalem, 1983), 33 (hereafter Gerber, Jews of the Ottoman empire), idem, * Ha-Yehudim u-Mosad 
ha-Heqdesh ha-Muslemı (Waqf) ba-Imperiya ha-'Otmanit', Sefunot, Vol 17 (Jerusalem, 1973), 
105-31 (hereafter Gerber, Jews and the wagf); A. Cohen, Jewish life under Islam Jerusalem in the 
sixteenth century (Cambridge Mass., 1984), p. 62, n. 10, pp. 76-86, 210-13; J. Barnai, Yehudey Erez 
Yisrael ba-Mea ha-18 ba-Hasut Pgıdey Qushta (Jerusalem, 1982), 156, 186, 256 (hereafter Barnat, 
Jews of Palestine); O. Peri. * Temurot Polittyyot ve-Hashlakhoteyhen ke-Gormim be-Yissud Awqaf 
bi-Yerushalayim shel Sof ha-Mea ha-18' Kathedra, 21, 1981, 83; A Shpizen, ‘ha-Ishshiyyut 
TE e ea Yehudıyyım bi-Yerushalayım shel Sof ha-Mea ha-19’, Kathedra, 
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2. The founders 

The endowment documents (wagfiyya, pl. wagfiyyát)' in the courts do not 
provide us with many details about the founders. Most often we find only the 
founder’s name and his place of residence. In the wagfiyyat of Jaffa we find 
sixteen endowments for religious-public purpose (wagf khayri) as well as six 
endowments for the founder’s family members’ benefit (wagf ahli). Among the 
twenty-two founders in Jaffa, only four were Christian clergy: the Armenian 
monk Atnäs al-Zaytünalı from the Mar-Ya'qub monastery, the Greek 
Orthodox monk Qrilüs b. Qastadhi, the head of the Greek monastery in Ramla, 
the priest Ibrahim al-Büri, and the monk Astifanis Farah, apparently the head 
of the Greek Catholic community in Jaffa. From other sources we have 
biographical details about only three founders, two of them Jews and one a 
Christian: the first Jew was Joseph Niego, an Austrian citizen, who was the 
director of the agricultural school ‘ Mikve-Yisrael' between the years 1891- 
1902 and, during the same period, was one of the Jewish community's leaders.’ 
He endowed a house in Jaffa for the establishment of a hospital which would 
serve the Jewish community of the region. The second Jew was Maymon Haim 
‘Amiel, a resident of Jerusalem from the Maghribi community, who established 
a family waqf. The “Amiel family is known as a family of long-standing in 
Jerusalem. Two of its members, the above-mentioned Maymon Haim and his 
brother Joseph, had come to Palestine at the beginning of the 1870s, and were 
well known for their leadership, generosity and support of their community's 
institutions in Jerusalem. The Christian founder about whom we have some 
data was the Kavaleer Iskandar b. Salvador b. ‘Awd, a founder of family wagf, 
who was a Maronite with British citizenship and the representative of the Cook 
Steamship company. He built the first street in modern Jaffa, named after him, 
and also donated large sums of money for the building of the Maronite church 
in that city." It is interesting to note that two persons who were known in the 
community as philanthropists established awgäf for their family's benefit and 
not for the welfare of the public. Presumably they had ways other than the wagf 
to donate to public institutions. In Nazareth (including one case in Haifa) we 
find fourteen founders, all of them of public wagf. The wagfiyyat do not contain 
any data about their profession or social status. Yet the Protestant priest As'ad 
Mansür mentions some founders in his list of Nazareth's prominent families.? 

The Christian founders in Jaffa and Nazareth represent personal affiliations 
with the long-established churches operating in Palestine, namely, the Greek 
Orthodox, Greek Catholic, Roman Catholic and Armenian. The Maronite 
church, which appeared in Jaffa in the 1840s,? is also represented. A noteworthy 
fact is the considerable number of Protestant founders in Nazareth, while in 
Jaffa they are not represented at all among the founders. Protestants appeared 
in Jaffa and Nazareth in the beginning of the 1850s as a result of the 
improvement in the state authorities’ attitude towards them.!? It seems that their 


4 See Appendix— Documents index. 

5J. Shapira, Mea Shana Migve-Yisrael (Tel Aviv, 1970), 161-3. 

$R. Kark, ‘Ha-Ma‘aravim- Rishoney ha-Yerushalmim bi-Vniyyat Shkhuna mı-Huz 
la-Homa ', Peamim, 21, 1984, 30; J. Barnaı, ‘ Ha-'Eda ha-Ma'aravit bi-Yerushalayim 1830-1918 ' 
(unpublished M A. thesis, Jerusalem, 1971), 9, 32, 34—5, 45, 49—50. 

7H, Ram, ‘ Ha-Yishuv ha-Yehudi be-Yafo le-min ha-Mahazit ha-Shniyya shel ha-Meah ha-18 
‘ad la-Shanim ha-Rishonot shel Shilton ha-Mandat ha-Briti' (unpublished Ph.D thesis, Ramat gan, 
1982), 135; R. Rubin, ‘ Ha-‘Edot ha-Nozriyyot be-Yafo u-Mosdoteyhen ', Qardom, 15, 1981, 80-1. 

A Mansur, Ta’rikh al-Näsira min Aqdam Azmänıha ila Ayyämina al-Hädıra (Cairo, 1923), 

209, 233, 237, 241, 251. 

? R. Kark, Jaffa: a city in evolution 1799-1917 (Jerusalem, 1990), 56, 163-7 (hereafter Kark, 


Jaffa). 
0O, Stendel, Nazeret be-‘avar uva-Hove (Jerusalem, 1966), 11; Mansur, 85, 177-80; Kark, 
Jaffa, 26 
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establishment in Nazareth was achieved satisfactorily, which explains the fact 
that they have a considerable representation among the founders.’ 


3. The wagf property 
The wagf property in Nazareth was urban ın nature: houses and apartments, 
shops and warehouses in the market place. This fact indicates that the 
Christians of Nazareth were merchants and owners of urban real-estate. In 
Jaffa the situation was quite similar, but in contrast to Nazareth, we find there 
the endowment of rural property, such as orchards and vineyards, in addition to 
urban properties. Perhaps this reflects the expansion of the agricultural gardens 
and orchards which began in the second half of the nineteenth century.'* The 
endowment of rural property testifies to the Christians’ involvement in the 
process of agricultural development. Jews, too, endowed the same kinds of 
property as those endowed by Christians. It should be noted that the family 
wagf's property in Jaffa was much more valuable than the public waqf's 
property in the same city. A small number of founders endowed a considerable 
property in favour of their descendants: Maymon ‘Amiel, for example, endowed 
his share (75%) in twenty-eight shops located in Jaffa’s market, two houses 
' located above those shops and also a small piece of land in Jerusalem. The 
Kavaleer Iskandar b. ‘Awd endowed seventeen shops in Jaffa's market, houses 
which were located above the shops and also nine warehouses in the market 
place. The relative wealth of the family wagf’s property can be explained by the 
fact that it was wealthy people who chose to endow this kind of wagf. Another 
explanation is that people preferred endowing most of their property to their 
descendants over financial support of the community. Our wagqfiyydt also prove 
“that monks and priests were sometimes owners of considerable private prop- 
erty. The Armenian monk al-Zaytünali, for instance, endowed nine shops in the 
market. Monks were allowed to hold their private property during their 
lifetime, and after their death this property reverted to the church." 


4. The beneficiaries of the wagf 
(i) The public waqf 

The main group of beneficiaries in Jaffa (in the first series) were the monks, 
and after them came the poor. In Nazareth we do not find awgäf in favour of 
monks at all. All the awgaf in Nazareth were in favour of the poor. Care for the 
Christian poor of Nazareth is mentioned by Mansür. He notes that people from 
the Roman Catholic community were concerned by the economic distress in 
their community and they initiated communal (1@’ifiyya) awgäf for this purpose. 
He also notes that, contrary to the Muslims who did not have associations 
which cared for the poor, the Roman Catholic monks fed their community poor 
every day. This fact, states Mansür, was an act of charity ('amal khayri), which 
reflected the community's reliance on its own resources.!* The data suggest that 
gadis did not always implement the shar‘ legislation, which prohibits the 
establishment of awgaf regarded as a good deed (qurba) by a minority religion 
but not by Islam." For instance, in some awgäf in Jaffa the gädis permitted 
exclusive endowments for the benefit of the monks. 

1 Mansür (p. 198) notes that the Protestant community in Nazareth was economically active, 
and that its wagf was the most prosperous in the town. Yet we must consider his remark with some 
scepticism, since he himself was a Protestant clergyman. 

2 Kark, Jaffa, 70-2, 239 ff. 

BA. Granovsky, Ha-Mishtar ha-Qarqa't be-Erez Yisrael (Tel Aviv, 1949), 152 (hereafter of 
Granovsky, The agrarian syslen). 

14 Mansur, 196-7. 

55 M. Qadri Basha, Kitab Qaniin al-‘Adl wal-Insaf hl-Oadä ‘ala Mushkilät al-Awgäf (Cairo, 
1902), 25-7, arts. 87-96. 
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In almost all the wagfiyyät of Jaffa there exists a gradual pattern in the series 
of beneficiaries. This is to say, in the first series the group of beneficiaries is 
restricted and well defined, but in subsequent series the beneficiaries! groups 
expand and are less defined. The wagfiyya of the Armenian monk al-Zaytünalı 
may serve as an example: the first series of beneficiaries is the Armenian monks 
(fugara’ ruhban) in the Mar-Ya‘qub monastery in Jerusalem. The second series 
(after the extinction of the beneficiaries in the first series) is the poor (fugarä) of 
the Armenian community in Jerusalem. The third series is the Armenian poor 
wherever they exist. The fourth series is the poor and wretched (masäkin) in 
Jerusalem. The fifth and last series is the poor and wretched wherever they exist. 
In the wagfiyyát of Nazareth we mostly find only one group of beneficiaries. The 
family wagf also included a public purpose, but this only after the extinction of 
all beneficiaries from among the family members. Placing a public purpose 
when there are no more beneficiaries in a family wagf is essential to the 
maintaining of the eternal character of the institution. A family wagf which 
converts to a public wagf after the extinction of all the family members is called 
‘cancelled’ (mundaras), and that is because its primary purpose has been 
cancelled. The founders of family wagf, like the founders of public wagf, were 
concerned primarily with their own community's needs. They stipulated as 
beneficiaries their community's poor, its monks and the community's needs in 
general. 

Most of the wagfiyyat contain the ‘ Ten Conditions ',' which are typical of 
the Muslim's awgäf: for instance, the income of the wagf must be used first for 
the renovation of the property and in its maintenance, and only the residue of 
the income will be distributed among the beneficiaries; it is forbidden to lease 
the property in one term for a period longer than four years; the wagf’s 
administrator (mutawallı) 1s free to include or exclude beneficiaries, etc. In the 
wagf of Israfil we find an interesting condition, namely, that the monks who 
would inhabit the endowed house are permitted by the shari‘a court to recite the 
* New Testament’ while staying at the house. 

In Jaffa the founder almost always belonged to the same religious com- 
munity as the beneficiaries which were stipulated in his wagf. In Nazareth the 
situation was quite similar, although we find there relatively more cases where 
the founder stipulated as beneficiaries in his wagf the poor of other Christian 
communities. This may indicate that in Nazareth there was more mobility 
among Christians between the several churches of the town. 


(it) The family wagf 

The wagf of al-Kassar exemplifies the pattern of the entitlement apportion- 
ment among the family members. In this wagf the founder decided that in the 
first series the sole beneficiaries would be his four daughters equally as long as 
they lived (muddat hayätihinna là ghayr) and not including their children (dun 
awlädihinna). After the daughters’ extinction their share would pass to the 
founder's son. If the son had already died, only male sons [the founder's 
grandsons] (il awläd waladihi al-madhkur dun al-inäth) would enjoy the estate 
equally. After the extinction of the founder's male grandsons the entitlement 
would pass to their male descendants only (awläd waladihi al-madhkür al-dhukür 
min al-dhukur), and so forth (‘ala ansälihim wa-a'qübihim al-dhukür min al- 
dhukür). After the extinction of all the male descendants the entitlement would 
pass to the female descendants of the founder's grandsons (... ‘ald al-mawjud 
min al-inath min dhuriyyat awläd ibn al-wägif), and after them to their 


16 O. Hilmi, The laws of Evqaf (Nicosia, 1922), chs. 6-17. 
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descendants, males and females, according to the shart law of succession 
... (ala awlädihim wa-ansalihim dhuküran wa-inäthan bayn al-jami' bil-farida al- 
shar 'iyya). 

It is of interest to compare the characteristics of the entitlement apportion- 
ment pattern in our awgäf to those of ordinary Hanafi awqaf, namely, awgaf 
endowed by Muslims. From A. Layish's article on the Hanafi family wagf" it 
seems that the data's similarity is remarkable. This can be proved by noting 
some of the main motivations which appear in our awgäf, and which Layish 
characterized as typical of the Hanafı wagf: the founder is the sole beneficiary 
during his lifetime. This practice is anchored in the Hanafi school (in five of our 
six awqdàf); the wife does not enjoy the entitlement, and if she does so she is given 
a share equivalent to her share according to the shar‘ law of succession (one 
example is al-'Isa wagf, where the wife enjoys only if the founder dies childless, 
and then she gets one-fourth of the entitlement, which is identical to her share in 
the estate in the absence of sons); the founder's children enjoy the entitlement 
directly after him. This is intended to enlarge their share, which is smaller in 
ordinary inheritance (in five of our six awgaf); when sons exist, daughters do not 
enjoy exclusively all the wagf's entitlement (one exception is the wagf of 
al-Kassar mentioned above, where his four daughters enjoy exclusively, and 
their share returns to the son only after their extinction); care for the orphan 
grandson—this is one of the prominent motivations of the Hanafi wagf, since 
the orphan grandson 1s deprived of the estate by his paternal uncles according to 
the inheritance law. This care is manifested in the representation principle 
(tanzil), which does not exist in the inheritance law, namely, that every 
descendant takes his father's share after the father's extinction. This is an 
attempt. to deviate from the extended-family perception and to introduce 
instead the nuclear-family perception (for example the ‘Amiel wagf); the 
founder's brothers usually do not enjoy (one exception is al-‘Isa wagf, where his 
brothers enjoy only ıf the dedicator dies childless); the females in every series do 
not bequeath their share in the entitlement to their descendants (five of the six 
awgäf) and sometimes they are deprived totally from entitlement (for example 
the awqaf of Ibn al-Wahba and Dabas). Here the waqf is used to circumvent the 
inheritance law; the pattern of the entitlement apportionment in every series is 
shart, namely, female gets half the male's share (in three awgaf, including the 
*Amiel wagf, although according to the Jewish law the daughter has no share 
alongside a son!);!? * maintenance out of the estate’ to the founder’s wife and 
daughters. This institution does not exist in Islamic law. In the wagf, however, 
we find the customary manifestation of this institution (for example Ibn 
Wahbah's waqf). 

The above-mentioned similarity permits us to assume that Christians and 
Jews acted in accordance with the same considerations that made Muslims 
establish family awqaf. But first we should verify that these specific Christians 
and Jews were really the initiators of the pattern of the entitlement apportion- 
ment in their awgäf. What made the Christian, for instance, find it necessary to 
give his wife her share according to the Muslim inheritance law, or to give the 
daughter half of the son's share? It is high likely that in some of the cases the 
Christian or Jewish founder did not pay any attention at all to the pattern of the 


U A. Layısh, * The family wagf and the shari‘a law of succession ', in G. Baer and G Gilbar (ed ), 
Social and economic aspects of the Muslim waqf (forthcoming). 

'8 Sh Shilo, ‘Succession’, in M. Elon, The principles of Jewish law (Jerusalem, 1975), 445-53. 
‘Amiel wagf seems to improve the status of females as compared to their status according to the 
rera inheritance law. The same motivation was traced in Istanbul See Gerber, Jews and the waqf, 
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entitlement apportionment that was set in his wagf, and was satisfied by the very 
act of endowing his property as a Muslim wagf. Perhaps in those instances it 
was the gadis themselves who formulated the wagfiyya in the pattern that was so 
familiar to them, the pattern typical of Muslim founders.” 


5. The waqf's administration 
(i) The public wagf 

Most of the public wagf’s mutawallis in the first series were clergy, i.e. 
patriarchs of the several churches, the heads of monasteries or monks. In four 
cases, including Niego’s wagf, the mutawalli was the founder himself or another 
family member. In Nazareth all the mutawallis without exception were clergy. 
They were given the title of * administrator and inspector of the church’s awqaf 
for the poor’ (al-mutawallı wa’l-nazir ‘ala awqaf fugara' tä’ifa/kanisa...). It is 
reasonable to assume that these mutawallis were the heads of the divergent 
churches of Nazareth. This may be concluded from the case of the Protestant 
priest Mansur. This person, who appears three times in the documents as the 
mutawalli and näzir of the Protestant awgäf for the poor, was also the author of 
the work on Nazareth’s history mentioned above. In his book, Mansur states 
that he served as the head of the local Protestant church from 1905, when he 
replaced in this position the priest Khalil al-Jamal.? Al-Jamal himself also 
appears in some documents in the same position of mutawalli and näzir of the 
Protestant awgäf for the poor. In the case of the Jewish woman from Haifa, 
Rahil b. Susan, the administrator of her wagf was a man with the title 
"representative of the awqaf' (wakil awgäf) of the synagogue, which was 
mentioned in her wagfiyya. It seems that this man served in a public position in 
the Jewish community in Haifa. In the family awqaf too, when the entitlement 
passed to public purposes,?! the administration also passed to religious func- 
tionaries: the spiritual head of the community and the administrator of the 
awgäf for the mosques of Jerusalem (mutawalli al-awgäf al-sharifa). 

In a form similar to the dividing of beneficiaries in the public wagf of Jaffa 
into series, the administrators of these awqaf are also organized in series. The 
al-Zaytunali wagf, which was mentioned above, also serves here as an example: 
the mutawalli in the first series is the Armenian patriarch of Jerusalem. The 
mutawalli in the second series (after the extinction of the first) is the patriarch of 
the Armenian monastery’s awgäf. The mutawalli in the third series (when the 
entitlement will pass to the Armenian poor) will be the most able (al-arshad fa'l- 
arshad) of those poor to administer the awqaf. The mutawalli in the fourth series 
(when the beneficiaries will be the poor wherever they exist) will be nominated 
by the Muslim gadi of Jerusalem, which will serve then as the wagf's nazir. In 
Niego's waqf too there is an interesting pattern of administration: the founder 
stipulated that he would serve as mutawalli as long as he served as director of the 
*Mikve-Yisrael’ school. In the second series the mutawalli would be the next 
director of that school. The founder stipulated that an administrative body be 
formed, and that in addition to himself this was to include the two chief Jewish 
Rabbis of Jerusalem and the Chief Jewish Rabbi of France. This body would 
function as long as its members served in their posts. Afterwards their own 
successors were to replace them. 

Characteristic of the wagfiyyat of Jaffa is the founders’ stipulation that the 
Muslim qadi, as näzir in the third or fourth series, was to nominate tne wagf’s 
mutawalli. We have seen this already in Al-Zaytünalı wagf, and it exists in the 


P For further discussion of this point see below, pp [16-17]. 
2 Mansur, 102, 198, 214, 260-1. 
2! See above, pp. 463. 
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awgäf of Ibn Khashdür, Ibn Qastadhi, al-Büri and Dabäs as well. This reflects 
the view that when the right to entitlement exceeds the lines of the specific 
Christian community and includes the surrounding society, the gädi, as the 
representative of the state juridical authority, is the fittest of all to nominate the 
mutawallt. 

The documents attest to some administrative problems in connexion to 
those awgäf. In 1868 the shari‘a court of Jaffa heard a suit of the Chief Rabbi of 
Jerusalem, the mutawalli of the Jewish awgäf (awgäf al- Yahüd). His representa- 
tive in the court claimed that the wagf owned a certain room located in the ‘ Big 
Jewish House’ (Dar al-Yahüd al-Kabira).” After the facts were established the 
gadi sided with the Rabbi and ordered the Muslim defendant to withdraw his 
ownership claims concerning this property. 

In conclusion, it can be stated that the religious minorities had organized 
public wagf institutions. Those awgaf encompassed considerable property and 
were mostly administered by the heads of the religious establishment.” From 
other sources, like Mansür,^ we know that in actual practice this was also the 
administration pattern. The public wagf's administration by the church is a 
reflection of a long tradition, from the early days of Christianity in Rome.” In 
Jewish history, too, public awgäf were always administered by the community 
authorities. Gil describes in detail in his research of the Cairo Geniza, how the 
Jewish community's awgäf in Egypt were administered by the communal court, 
the Nagid (from the thirteenth century onwards) and the Parnasim.”® 


(ii) The family wagf 

The 'Amiel wagf represents the administration pattern in the family waqf: 
the founder placed himself in the position of mutawalli as long as he lived. After 
him the mutawalli was to be his grandson, who was also the exclusive 
beneficiary in the second series. After the grandson's extinction the mutawalli 
would be the most able of his descendants. Unlike public wagf, family wagf was 
administered by the founder and his agnatic descendants who thus retained the 
control of the agnatic family, which was one economic unit, over its property, 
thereby minimizing external intrusion into their waqf's affairs. 

There were some suits concerning the administration of family wagf. Those 
suits included the asking of the gädi’s permission to lease the property for a long 
period, because it needed renovation (‘Amiel wagf);" a demand to fire a 
mutawalli accused of embezzlement (khiyäna) (al-‘Isa wagf);? a demand to 
declare the wagf invalid and to dismantle 1t and distribute its estates among the 
beneficiaries, because part of the property endowed included movables (money 
and merchandise), which are considered not legal for endowment by Islamic 
law, and the other part included miri lands, which belong to tbe state and are 
forbidden for endowment without the state's permission (tamlik sultäni) (Dabas 
waan? 


22 Där al-Yahüd was the name of the courtyard (including buildings) which had been endowed as 
a wagfın 1820 by Y Ajiman, the banker of the head of the Yenicheries in Istanbul, in favour of the 
Sefaradi Kolel in Jerusalem, for hospitality to Jewish immigrants arriving m Palestine. See Kark, 
Jaffa, 56, 181; A. Yizhaqi, ‘ Atarim be-Yafo’, Qardom, 15, 1981, 82. It 1s difficult to affirm with 
certainty v exact legal status of Dar al-Yahüd. The author has not traced the wagfiyya itself, if it 
exists at all. 

2 See also G Young, Corps de droit ottoman, Vol. 6 (Oxford, 1905), 18 

^ Mansur, 196-8. 

?5 Baer, The Muslim wagf. 

?5 M. Gil, Documents of the Jewish pious foundations from the Cairo Geniza (Leiden, 1976), 37. 

27 Jaffa’s Shari‘a court (hereafter sijil, Vol. 63 (hujaj no. 69), p. 36; Vol. 76, pp. 15-16 

2 Sijill, Vol. 60, p. 97; Vol. 71, pp 4, 96. 

® Sill, Vol. 29, pp 46-8, 76-82, Vol. 33, pp. 6-11; Vol. 43, p 232 Concerning the tamlik sultant 
it is worth noting that during the Ottoman period people used to endow ruri lands without asking 
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The Christian beneficiaries showed a great deal of proficiency in the Muslim 
waqf’s law in the course of their suits. It seems that they received some kind of 
legal counselling. The plaintiffs in the above-mentioned al-'Isa and Dabas awqaf 
based their claims against the mutawalli on the Hanafi legal sources.” The gadis 
themselves exercized their jurisdiction naturally according to the shari'a. 
~ It appears that the religious minorities’ awqaf confronted the same problems 
that beset Muslim awqaf. Proficiency in the laws of wagf was required of the 
minorities if they were to obtain maximal economic advantages from -this 
institution.?! 


6. Motives of endowment by Christians and Jews 

The motives discussed below are not specified in the wagfiyya itself. In this 
respect the scholar can only speculate, and he is not standing on solid factual 
ground. The religious minorities of the Ottoman state enjoyed judicial auton- 
omy in some of the Personal Situs affairs, mainly marriage and divorce. In 
those matters the laws of the diverse communities were applied in their 
communal courts. In other matters of Personal Status, such as inheritance and 
guardianship, the judicial authority was invested in the shari'a courts, these 
being the state's courts, and the communal courts had concurrent jurisdiction.” 
Matters of pious endowment were not included in communal judicial auto- 
nomy. Christians and Jews were obliged to establish awqaf in the shart'a courts. 
Those courts had an exclusive jurisdiction in matters of establishment and 
internal administration of wagf.? Moreover, it is reasonable to assume that 
following the 1858 Ottoman Land Law, registration in the newly-founded Land 
Register, ensuring an endowment's legality and preventing ownership claims by 
strangers, could only be carried out after registration in a shari'a court as a 
Muslim wagf.* It seems that the administrative changes introduced by the law 
and the subsequent improvement in the state's image, provide the main 
explanation for the minorities' use of the wagf. This conclusion is substantiated 
by the fact that the sijills, including that of Jerusalem, reflect a considerable rise 





the competent authority's consent, and even without notifying 1t. If afterwards the question of the 
wagf's legality arose, the founders resorted to the religious court, which dealt with the matter 
without regard for the secular laws. See A. Layish, ‘ The Muslim waaf m Israel’, Asian and African 
Studies, 2, 1966, 46 (hereafter Layısh, * The Muslim waqf’), idem, ‘The Druze testamentary wagf”, 
Studia Islamica, 71, 1990, 139. 

3 The Christian litigants quoted for instance from Kh al-Ramlı, Kitab al-Fatawi al-Khayriyya 
li-Naf' al-Barıyya, J.al-Tarabulsi, Kitab al-Is‘af fi Ahkam al-Awgäf; 1.al-Kurduri, al-Fatawi 
al-Bazaziyya; M. Ibn ‘Abidin, Hashiyat Radd al-Muhtar ‘ala al-Durr al-Mukhtar Sharh Tanwir al- 
Absar fi Figh Madhhab Abt Hanifa al-Nu‘man. 

3! Gerber, Jews and the wagf, 111. 

A D Vitta, The conflict of laws in matters of personal status in Palestine (Tel Aviv, 1947), 3, 

3 F, M. Goadby, International and inter- Religious private law in Palestine (Tel Aviv, 1935), 128, 
Layish, The Muslim waqf, 47; Gerber, Jews of the Ottoman Empire, 32-3; Vitta, 145, 176. 

3% According to Professor Falk (interview, 28.8.1985) the British Mandatory legislation testifies 
to the legal situation prevailing during the Ottoman period. Art. 2 of the ‘Civil and Religious 
Courts (Jurisdiction) Ordinance, 1925’ enabled the transformation of awgäf, constituted by non- 
Muslims before the shari‘a courts prior to the promulgation of the ‘ Palestine Order in Council, 
1922 °, into charitable trusts (under the provisions of the ` Charitable Trusts Ordinance, 1924’), that 
IS to say, into civil charitable endowment institutions, constituted before a civil court. This 
ordinance was aimed to correct the injustice, which existed during the Ottoman period, when non- 
Muslims were forced to establish awqaf before the shari'a courts. Concerning this legislation see 
R.H Drayton, The laws of Palestine, Vol 1 (London, 1934), ch. 14, pp 112-27 and ch. 18, pp. 
141-2. Art. 3 of the above-mentioned ‘ Civil and Religious Ordinance’ left to the shari'a courts 
parallel jurisdiction (when the two parties agreed to submit the question at 1ssue to these courts) in 
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in the number of new foundations by Christians and Jews during the last 
decades of the nineteenth century.’ 

In addition to the legal or administrative compulsion, these founders were 
also aware of some practical advantages associated with the use of the wagf 
institution. Two reasons why Muslims themselves established awgaf were the 
security provided for the founder’s property and the preclusion of its confisca- 
tion by the state’s authorities. These reasons were especially significant to 
Christians and Jews who, as minorities, naturally felt less secure. Studies 
mention that Jews availed themselves of the wagf in order to prevent the 
confiscation of their property by their creditors. Childless Jews in particular 
established public awgäf prior to their death in order to circumvent the legal 
status of the state's treasury (bayt al-mäl) as residuary heir.’ In general, it was 
hoped that the integrity of property endowed as a Muslim wagf in shart'a court 
(a state court) would be honoured by the authorities. This objective was 
expressed also in the designation of public Muslim aims.” It was hoped that 
Muslims would not damage awgäf whose entitlement would in the end reach 
Muslim hands. Thus, for example, the founder 'Amiel named as the last public 
beneficiary in his wagf the mosques of Jerusalem (al-Haram al-Sharif); the 
Christians al-Kassar, Ibn Wahba, al-‘Isa and Ibn ‘Awd named as public 
beneficiaries the poor, the sick, widows and orphans, wherever they might exist 
(which meant also the Muslim poor). It is worth remembering that in those 
series of public beneficiaries the awgäf were to be administered by the gadis,? 
who were expected as representatives of the state to maintain the awgäf under 
their control. In addition, the founders introduced conditions which were in 
accord with Muslim religious and moral norms: in Dabàs wagf it was affirmed 
that beneficiaries who would engage in adultery, usury taking, wine drinking 
and gambling would be deprived of their share in the entitlement. Actually 
wagf property was not better secured than other kinds of property. Awqgaf of all 
sorts, including those endowed by the Sultan, suffered from continuing attacks 
both from the authorities and from other powerful individuals." In spite of 
those attacks on and confiscations of wagf property, the founders still viewed 
the wagf as the best way to safeguard their property. Even the 'ulamä’, which 
suffered most from attacks on public awqaf, of which they were the main 
beneficiaries, continued to endow the estates which they had gathered during 
their lifetime.” 

Another possible motive for establishing wagf was tax exemption. The wagf 
property was all mulk (private) property before its endowment, and was 
theoretically not exempted from taxes according to Ottoman law.” One 

35 Shpizen, 75 (especially, n. 10), 80-2. 

36 Polak, 46, 73; Cohen, 210-11, M Doukhan, Dmey Qarqa'ot be-Erez Yisrael (Jerusalem, 1925), 


G ~ Studies in the social history of modern Egypt (Chicago, 1969), 79 (hereafter Baer, Social 
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37 Concerning confiscation by creditors see Gerber, Jews of the Ottoman Empire, 138; Ashtor, 
231; Baer, Social history, 79 Concerning the childless Jews see Barnai, Jews of Palestine, 271-4, 
Ashtor, 232. Compare to the same motivation existing in areas governed by the Mahki school, by 
using the testamentary wagf; A Layısh, ‘ The Maliki family in d according to wills and wagfiyyát ', 
BSOAS, XLVI, 1, 1983, 1-3, (hereafter Layish, ‘The Maliki wagf ’) In the case of “Amiel the founder 
probably feared the confiscation of his property after his death, because his only heir, his grandson, 
we still a minor (interview with Mr. E ‘Amiel, the present administrator of the wagf, 18.12.85) 

38 Cohen, 211-2. 

3 See above, 465 

“© Syll, Vol. no. not identified (1280 A.H./A.D. 1864), 32-3. All these acts are prohibited in Islam. 
Some of them, like adultery (zind) and wine drinking (sharb khamr), are included among hudud 
allah. Others, like usury (rıbä) taking illegal taxes (muküs) and gambling (maysir), are considered as 
ethical prohibitions. 

5! Polak, 46—7, 54, 73; Ashtor, 230; Peri, 78-81 

* Peri, 82 

8 F, Goadby and M. Doukhan, The land law of Palestine (Tel Aviv, 1935), 361, 364. 
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exception was small pieces of land (less than a thousand square meters), 
adjacent to houses in towns and villages, which were bordered by walls or 
fences.” This exception is significant, since most of the property endowed in our 
documents was of this sort so that it was free from tax while being mulk. 
Furthermore, in practice, the Ottoman government frequently did not collect 
taxes from mulk and waqf property in the period under consideration in this 
research.* There is some circumstantial evidence to that effect. Mansur remarks 
that Sulayman Basha, the Ottoman wäli of Sidon from 1804, enacted laws in 
order to improve the mechanism of tax collection, since the sums collected were 
low because of the large number of wagf lands.* Kark, who relies on a report 
from 1895 by Murad, the German deputy-consul in Jaffa, tells us that in the 
1860s private initiators managed, by bribing the Ottoman officials, to register 
miri lands as their mulk or wagf. Their aim was to become exempt from the ‘ushr 
tax, and the authorities did not succeed in reversing this process.*’ This last piece 
of evidence points to the possibility that some of the wagf lands in Jaffa were 
miri lands, which were endowed as part of the fraud mentioned above. It is 
difficult to reach any final conclusions in this respect, but the author’s 
impression is that the motivation to gain exemption from taxes through the 
wagf, if it existed at all, was secondary, since mulk property was actually free 
from taxes regardless of its endowment. 

The motives of ensuring the property’s security and its exemption from 
taxes, discussed above, were applicable to both public and family wagf. 
Nevertheless, there existed unique considerations for each type of wagf. There is 
reason to believe that public wagfin particular represented a solution to certain 
problems facing religious institutions in Palestine. Public organizations (includ- 
ing churches), not recognized by Ottoman law as ' Legal Persons ’,* could not 
register property in their names, and had to find legal fictions in order to secure 
their ownership rights. One device used to circumvent this prohibition was to 
register the property as a wagf, and the public institution as its beneficiary. 
Niego's wagf can serve as an example in this respect. The house, which was 
endowed by him as his private property, was actually the property of the Jewish 
community of Jaffa, bought with a donation from the baroness, Klara Hirsh.” 
Niego acted in the court as the community's representative and not as a private 
person, although this fact is not mentioned in the wagftyya. The administrative 
body, which was fixed in this wagf, also reflects the community's involvement in 
the wagf's administration. This device was also used by Jewish public institu- 
tions in Jerusalem.” It is possible that heads of churches, especially of those 
lacking formal status, such as the Protestant church, used this device, although 
it was also possible to register church property in the names of the heads of the 
churches as private persons.?! It is not the author's intention to suggest that the 
foregoing motive should be considered as the sole explanation of the 
phenomenon of the minorities’ public wagf. The main motive for this kind of 
wagf was the desire to perform charitable acts, which is rooted both in 


^ ibid., 361. 

5 loc. cıt., Doukhan, 180, A. Granovsky, Shittat ha-Missim be-Erez Yisrael (Jerusalem, 1933), 
126 (hereafter Granovsky, Tax system) 

Mansur, 

H Kark, fa, 247-8. 

bá Doukhan, 69—70. 

? M. Eliav, Ba-Hasut Mamlekhet Ostriya- Mivhar Te'udot me-Arkhiyyon ha-Oonsulıya ha-Ostrit 
be- Yerushalayim 1849-1917 (Jerusalem, 1986), 293-4, 407 

°° Shpizen, 73-82. 

5! Granovsky, The agrarian ee 152; Qanin al-Ahwal al-Shakhsiyya Iıl-Tä’ıfa al-Rum Katülık 
al-Malakıyya fi Isra’il (n.d.), p 52, art. 241; see one example of registering the church property in the 
name of the Coptic cardinal: sijill, Vol. 66, p 77 
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Christianity and Judaism. This incentive was personal and private, and not 
necessarily initiated by the church apparatus. Within Christianity, an endow- 
ment for religious purposes represents the desire to gain a private reward.” 
Using the wagf for this purpose was merely redirecting this religious drive to the 
formal institutional channel which existed in the Ottoman empire. 

It is far more difficult to determine the minorities’ motive for establishing a 
family wagf as we have to take into consideration additional mechanisms, such 
as the laws of inheritance, wills and gifts. Studies on the Muslim family wagf 
established the fact that it enabled the founder to assure that the property which 
had been accumulated by him during his lifetime would not be divided or sold 
after his death.? The wagf also enabled the founder to circumvent the 
inheritance law, which was not always in harmony with the social reality, by 
determining the beneficiaries, the entitlement apportionment between them, and 
the pattern of the entitlement transmission according to the beneficiaries' series. 
As was indicated above, the minorities consciously adopted some patterns of 
entitlement apportionment which were typical of Muslim wagf, and aimed at 
circumventing the inheritance law. The desire to keep the property in the hands 
of the agnatic family, which is one of the basic principles of the patrilineal social 
pattern, existed also among non-Muslims, who adapted themselves to this same 
pattern. 

In Christianity, which is not a legalistic religion like Judaism and Islam, 
religious law does not cover all of life's domains. The canon law of the Catholic 
church, for instance, does not include specific laws of inheritance. In this matter, 
Christians throughout history have adopted the civil laws practised in their 
place of abode. Thus in Palestine, Christians applied Islamic law—the state's 
law. Only in matters such as marriage and divorce, in which there was a unique 
Christian perception, did the church put its own law into practice. The 
application of Islamic law was convenient in that it prevented clashes with the 
Muslim authorities. Goadby indicates that members of the Greek Orthodox 
community were inclined to use Islamic law because their church law, which 
derived from the Byzantine source, was written in Greek and difficult to 
operate. The Armenians had a solid tradition of using the state's law whenever 
it was morally acceptable. The Greek Catholics also appear to have practised 
the Muslim law.** As a rule it can be said that Palestinian Christians in the 
nineteenth century divided their inheritances according to the prescriptions of 
the shari'a.? This fact explains the similarity between their attitude towards the 
family wagf and the attitude of the Muslim majority. The same motivation of 
circumventing the inheritance law, which was typical of Muslims, was also 
present among Christians. The gift and the will were not a satisfactory means of 
circumventing inheritance limitations. The gift forced the owner to give up the 
ownership of his property during his lifetime, a step which was not always 
desired, while the will did not ensure keeping the property undivided because 
the beneficiaries were entitled to full ownership, as in regular inheritance.” As a 
result the wagf was used. 


52 Gil, 91, Jones, 26-32. 

5 Ashtor, 231; Gerber, Jews and the waqf, 113, A. Layish, ‘The Maliki wagf °, 30-1. 

55 Goadby, 134—5. 

55 loc. cit.; there ıs enough evidence even from the British Mandatory period to this effect. See 
Tiberias's syill, watha'ig, Vol. 3 (1920-22), case no. 56, p 44 and case no. 17, p 141 Even Jews 
applied to the shari'a court, asking for inheritance decrees. See ıbıd., case 43, p. 80; case 61, p.93; 
case 80, p 108. 

56 Jews did not have the option to avail themselves of the will in order to circumvent the 
inheritance law, because the Jewish law recognizes only a will of a person who is ' ıll and confined to 
bed’ (mattenat shekhiv me-ra‘). A will 1n the common use of the term ıs in Judaism a gift of the 
healthy (mattenat barı), and therefore it is practically a regular gift (during the giver’s lifetime), and 
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7. Conclusion 

Christians and Jews established awqaf first as a result of necessity, and 
secondly in order to achieve certain advantages. The similarity between the 
pious endowment institutions in the three monotheist religions, a point 
emphasized by Baer, facilitated the minorities’ adoption of the Muslim 
Institution. 

The necessity to endow before the Muslim court contradicted the traditional 
judicial sovereignty of the Jewish communal court. Indeed, the sources testify to 
agitation among the Rabbis and arguments for and against a Jew’s right to 
establish wagf before the Muslim court. Some of the Rabbis denied this right, 
arguing that the wagf violated Jewish inheritance law. On the other hand, other 
Rabbis claimed that Jewish wagf, established in a gentile court, is valid, on the 
grounds that the law of the land is binding (dina de-malchuta dina).°' As for the 
Christians, using the wagf was not considered to be a religious problem in that 
Christianity allowed many subjects to be judged according to civil laws. With 
the approach of the modern epoch in Europe, there emerged a tendency to 
subject the Christian pious endowment institution to the state's civil law. 
Religious pious endowments were absorbed into the framework of the civil 
institution called the ‘charitable trust’. The ownership rights of the church 
became institutionalized within the framework of state law rather than canon 
law.’® This fact is important in explaining the Palestinian Christian awqaf. The 
Muslim law, that is, Ottoman state law, was the equivalent of the various state 
laws in Europe, which replaced the pious endowment of church law. 

The adoption of the wagf by the Ottoman empire’s minorities can be viewed 
in the wider context of minorities which used the legal institutions and terms of 
the ruling majority.” The minorities concerned were rooted in the social, 
agrarian and judicial systems of the Muslim majority. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that the family wagf institution in particular, which originally existed 
neither in Judaism nor in Christianity, was adopted by these minorities. It 
represented just one of the numerous forms of cultural interaction extant in a 
mixed society. 


APPENDIX 

Documents Index 
The waqf's name Reference in the sijill Year(A.H./A.D.) 
Public Wagf 
Jews—Jaffa 

l. al-Yahud Vol. 27, pp. 173-174 1286/1868 

2. Joseph Niego Vol. 71, p. 126, case 143 1317/1899 
Christians—Jaffa 

3. Jiryas al-Badiri Vol. 5, p. 84 1240/1825 


not a will (after his death). See Sh Shilo, ‘ Wills’, in M Elon (ed.), The principles of Jewish law 
(Jerusalem, 1975), 453-64; as for the Christians, they availed themselves of the will to a certain 
extent, as in the case of the Maronite community in Lebanon. This community was obliged to apply 
the Muslim inheritance law for about ninety years. As a result those Maronites used to circumvent 
this restriction by applying the Christian religious will, which accords total freedom to will up to 
two-thirds of the estate. See I. Aouad, Le droit privé de Maronites au temps des Emirs Chihab 
(1697-1841) (Paris, 1933), 197, 200, 244. . 

* Gerber, Jews and the wagf, 112-15; Ashtor, 232, Barnai, Jews of Palestine, 273-4 

5 Baer, The Muslim Waqf, 21, 29, 31. 

? cf. S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean society, Vol. 3 (Berkeley, 1978) 142. 
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4. Israfıl (Catholic) 
5. Yüsuf b. Hanä (Catholic) 
6 Tanus b. Minas (Armenian) 
7. Jiryas Tilmisani 
8. Spanish citizens 
9. Atnäs al-Zaytünalı 
10. Yusuf & Hana (Latin) 
11. Ya‘qub b. Khashdür 
12. M. Jadar (Greek Catholic) 
13. Qrilus b. Qastadhi (Greek) 
14. Helena al-Dabas (Greek) 
15. Ya'qub al-Dabas (Greek) 
16. Ibrahim al-Buri (Greek) 
17. Astifanus Farah (Greek Cath) 


Christians—Nazareth 

18. Yusuf b. Stephan (Greek) 
19. Yusuf abu Sana (Latin) 
20. Hana Asila (Catholic) 

21. 'Abd Allah al-Matar 

22. Jamila al-Shufani (Maronite) 
23. Salih al-Jasar (Protestant) 
24. Mikhail al-Matar 

25. Färis b. Antün (Maronite) 
26. Ibrahim al-Zahr (Catholic) 
27. Tanus (Latin) 

28. Jamila al-Nasr (Greek) 

29. Wakim ‘Imran (Protestant) 
30. Mikhail al-Matar 


Family Waqf 


Jews—Jaffa 


31. Maymon 'Amiel 


Christians—Jaffa 

32. Antun al-Kassar (Latin) 

32. Tanüs b. Wahba (Maronite) 
34. Iskandar b. 'Awd 

35. Mikhä’ll al-‘Isa (Greek) 

36. Dabas brothers 


Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vo]. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


Vol. ? 


Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


10, p. 
12, p. 
10, p. 
26, p. 
29, p. 
43, p. 
46, p. 
46, p. 
47, p. 
47, p. 
41, p. 
47, p. 
50, p. 
65, p. 
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63 
13 
107 
67 
348 
109 
123 
115 
92 
100 
294 
293 
4, case 8 
224 


5, p. 77, case 184 


11, p. 


47, p. 


43, p. 
52, p. 
126): 
47, p. 


96 case 20 


. 138 

. 118 

. 76 

. 93 

. 187, case 34 


278, case 45 


. 190, case 20 
. 88 
. 84 


276 


68 
31, case 40 
256 


29, pp. 46-48 


1247/1832 
1251/1835 
1255/1839 
1283/1867 
1290/1873 
1295/1878 
1301/1884 
1301/1884 
1303/1886 
1303/1886 
1305/1888 
1305/1888 
1306/1889 
1314/1897 


1305/1888 
1311/1893 
1317/1900 
1318/1901 
1318/1901 
1318/1901 
1319/1901 
1321/1903 
1322/1904 
1324/1906 
1327/1909 
1334/1915 
1334/1915 


1305/1888 


1296/1879 
1309/1891 
1316/1898 
1305/1888 
1275/1859 


NOTES ON THE DIALECT AND WAY OF LIFE OF 
THE AL WAHIBA BEDOUIN OF OMAN! 


By ROGER WEBSTER 


Between 1985 and 1987 the present writer took part in a multi-disciplinary 
study of the Wahiba Sands organized by the Royal Geographical Society. 
During this time I was able to travel extensively through and around the Sands 
to visit many bedouin families of the Al Wabiba, who inhabit the greater part of 
the area, and other tribes including the Al ‘Amr, Al Bü ‘Isa, Hikmän, Hishm 
and Janaba who are found in certain enclaves, particularly to the east and north 
of the main sand desert. The purpose of my research was to make a social and 
ethnographic survey rather than a purely linguistic one, but in the process I was 
able to record some dialect speech including the text presented below. 

Very little was known about the bedouin of this part of Oman prior to the 
Wahiba Sands Project. Holes has recently published examples of some related 
dialects and has proposed a classification scheme as the basis for a dialect 
geography of Northern Oman (Holes, 1989). Bedouin dialects of central and 
eastern Arabia have been more extensively described and classified (Holes, 
1983; Ingham, 1982(a), 1982(b), 1986; Johnstone, 1961, 1964, 1965, 1967). 
Comparative studies of the distribution of certain features of present-day 
dialects have been shown to shed light on the population movements of the past, 
often supporting the written histories and oral traditions of the area. Overland 
migrations of Arab tribes into Oman from early Islamic times until the present 
have taken place along two routes: a northerly route from eastern Arabia 
(medieval Bahrayn) along the Gulf littoral of the present UAE, and a southerly 
route from Hadhramaut and Dhufar, skirting the fringes of the Rub‘ al-Khali 
(Wilkinson, 1985; Dostal, 1967, 25 ff.). The dialects of present-day Oman share 
some features with the speech of each of these two areas, while also exhibiting 
features that distinguish them from both. 

My Wahibi informants were unable to cite any traditions about the origins 
of the tribe, insisting only that they had always been in the area and had always 
been bedouin, whereas local hadari tribes such as the Hajriyin were, they 
claimed, more recent incomers from Yemen. It was claimed also that until a 
generation or so ago the Wahiba territories extended further south than they do 
now, to incorporate the coast about Duqm, now conceded to the Janaba. One 
may suppose that the Al Wahiba have undergone the same gradual territorial 
drift north-eastwards as have other tribes of southern and central Arabia. One 
subsection of the Al Wahiba bears the name al-Bahärna (singular Bahräni), 
hinting at the incorporation of elements from Bahrayn. In general cultural 
terms, as will be elaborated in the second part of the paper, the Al Wahiba 
exhibit many southern traits. 

In this paper I will not attempt to give a full description of the Al Wahiba 
dialect, but simply to highlight some of its characteristics within the linguistic 
and ethnographic context of south-eastern Arabia. 


Bedouin dialects as a cultural code 
My previous familiarity with bedouin dialects was acquired in Qatar and 


' The field-work upon which this article is based was made possible by the Royal Geographical 
Society, London, and the Diwan of Royal Court, Muscat, and was generously supported by the 
Corporate Patrons of the Wahiba Sands Project. I am grateful to Drs. Clive Holes, Bruce Ingham 
and Jack Smart for their helpful comments on an earlier draft of the paper. 
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Saudi Arabia, particularly among the Al Murra. I was gratified to discover in 
my first encounters with the Al Wahiba that although their speech differed 
markedly from that of the Al Murra in several details—most prominently the 
pronunciation of jim as yim by the Wahiba—and in many common items,of 
vocabulary, it nevertheless had a distinctly familiar ring in comparison with the 
Arabic of the urban population of Muscat or even of the small towns and 
villages bordering the Sands. It was even more gratifying, and helpful in 
embarking on my research, to find that this recognition was mutual. Members 
of the Al Wahiba immediately identified my own somewhat hybrid Arabic as 
being that of ‘the bedouin people of the west’, bidwän hal-garb, that is, 
essentially, Saudi Arabia. The Al Wahiba and Al Murra do not normally come 
into contact with one another in the course of their pastoral activities, but 
nearly all young men of the bedouin tribes of south-eastern Arabia spend a few 
years in military service, usually in the UAE or Qatar. The military forces and 
princely establishments of the lower Gulf are a common meeting ground for a 
bedouin world that spans many tribal and national boundaries. 

The bedouin are themselves keenly aware of dialect as a clue to tribal 
identity. Since it is generally considered impolite to ask a perfect stranger 
directly about his tribal affiliation, this must be deduced by careful observation 
and informed guesswork. In the days of raiding and feuds, injudicious dis- 
closure might well prove fatal. Today the maintenance of a dignified reserve in 
the presence of strangers still remains a bedouin characteristic. Guessing a 
person’s tribe on the basis of speech, dress and physical appearance is often 
played out as a diverting game. The task is aided by a knowledge of the 
elaborate formulaic greetings that are employed by the bedouin to a much 
greater degree than the hadar. The more elaborate and standardized the 
formulaic sequences are, the less they are likely to be produced correctly by 
chance, and hence the more specific they are to a particular region or tribe. The 
set formulae and their responses are either known or not, and so they function 
as a code whereby insiders are acknowledged and outsiders are detected. Small 
children learn them by rote as part of their acculturation to the adult world of 
the majlis. 


Omani dialects 

At a structural level, Holes (1989) has proposed that the dialects of Oman 
fall into four groups. The primary division is between hadari dialects spoken by 
the sedentary population of the mountain core, and bedouin dialects spoken by 
the nomads of the desert and certain settled communities of nomadic bedouin 
descent. Each of these primary divisions (H and B dialect groups) is further 
divided into two subgroupings, Hl, H2 and Bl, B2. The two B-type dialects 
with which we are exclusively concerned here are distinguished according to the 
following criteria: 


TYPE Bl 


/g/<OA /q/ (some affrication to /j/ in front vowel environments) 
/k/<OA /k/ (some affrication to /C/ in front vowel environments) 
ly/<OA [jj 

CCvCv(C) varies with CvC(v)Cv(C) 

ghawa-type forms vary with gahwa-type 

/¢/ not/§/ for 2nd. fem. sing. pronoun suffix 
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TYPE B2 


[gl «OA /q/ 

/k/ «OA /k/ 

[y| «OA /j/ 

CCvCv(C) varies with CvC(v)Cv(C) 
gahwa only 

/S/ only for 2nd f.s. pronoun suffix 


Holes states that * This (B2) type of dialect is spoken by what still remains of 
Oman's nomadic Bedouin tribes and their recently sedentarized offshoots: the 
Al-Wahiba, Janaba, Durü', and Haräsis’ (1989: 453). 


The Wahiba dialect in relation to Bl and B2 types 

l. The language of the text presented below conforms with the B2 type and 
differs decisively from B1 in not exhibiting the velar fronting or affrication of 
qàf (q> j) and kaf (k> €). 

2. The usual pronunciation of jim (OA /j/) is /y/ as in both B1 and B2 groups, 
but /g/ and, less frequently, /j/ also occur. The former variant occurs most often 
in words associated with literary or bureaucratic contexts and reflects dominant 
Omani hadari usage. Hence ges ‘army’; gindi ‘private soldier’; gawdz 
* passport '. One example that occurs in the text, gimi" ‘ all together’ does not 
however fall clearly into this category. The variant /j/ also occurs in Holes's text 
from Buraimi exemplifying a Type B1 dialect. 

3. The dialect exhibits the morphological variations common to both B1 and 
B2 types. I have noted the following: 


rguba ‘neck’; hmisa ‘ turtle’; d'ana ‘ ground’; Shar ‘month’; ghawa ‘ coffee’; 
rxama ‘ vulture’; skinö ' they lived’, but also raxma ‘ vulture’; gahwa ‘ coffee’; 
rakba ‘ dune, hill’; sabxa ‘ salt marsh, sabkha; hamlat ‘ she became pregnant’. 


4. A feature of the dialect which is not ascribed to either the Bl or B2 types is 
a slight fronting or palatalization of /k/ to /k/ in front vowel environments: 
mikan, rikäb, kan. Although allied to the phonetic change k < č of the Bl 
group, since both represent different degrees of a process of velar fronting, the 
palatal /k/ is best viewed as a separate feature and not necessarily a historical 
link or hybrid from intermediate to the B1 and B2 types... 

5. The second person singular pronoun suffixes in this dialect are: 


-ak 2nd m.s. 
-ik 2nd f.s. 


The form -iš (2.f.s.), which is generally regarded as a distinctively southern 
Arabian feature (Ingham, 1986: 278; Holes, 1989: 448) with a wide distribution 
in Yemen, Hadhramaut and Oman, does not occur in Wahibi usage. 

On the basis of these points, the dialect can be said to be a variant within the 
B2 group, although the slight fronting of /k/ to /k/ (point 4) and the presence of 
ghawa forms (point 3) are suggestive of the B1 group. The palatalized /k/ has 
hitherto been associated with dialects of the Tihama plain of south-western 
Saudi Arabia and certain Shi villages in Bahrain.” This pattern of distribution 
may perhaps indicate the survival, in peripheral corners of the Peninsula, of an 
old and once more widespread dialect feature representing an early stage in the 


? Prochazka (1988: 126). The feature also occurs in the dialect of the Harb of Hijaz (Ingham, 
1982(a): 112), which may be regarded as a northern extension of the Tihama region. Bahraini 
examples are in Holes 1991 (in press), * Kashkasha and the fronting and affrication of the velar stops 
revisited: a contribution to the historical phonology of the peninsular Arabic dialects '. 
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process of fronting and affrication of käf that has affected many Arabıan 
dialects to varying degrees. Equally possible, and less far fetched, is that the /k/ 
is the result of a local, independent and relatively recent development. In the 
case of the second person singular pronoun suffixes (point 5) the gender 
distinction is conveyed primarily by the vowel (this distinction was quite clearly 
and consistently sustained) and the palatalization of the final /k/ may be 
thought to be a secondary and phonetically natural effect of the preceding /i/. 


Some general features of the dialect 

The following very general observations include points of pronunciation 
and vocabulary that differentiated the Wahiba dialect from the (to me) more 
familiar speech of the ‘ bidwän hal-garb °. Most of these are probably character- 
istic of the speech of the Omani bedouin or of northern Oman in general rather 
than being specific to the Äl Wahiba. 

1. Feminine singular forms ending in stressed -@ occur quite freely. Ingham 
(1986: 280) has noted the existence of such forms in the dialects of the Äl Murra 
and ‘Ajman, and remarks that they do not occur in more northerly dialects. 
Examples are: ‘alga "Dipterygium glaucum’, tiddä ‘Cyperus aucheri’; 'ilwà 
‘upwards, north’; kadrā ‘downwards, south’; and the place-names ılyöfa 
(a locality in the Sands), nizwa (Nizwa), bra (Ibra, a major town of the 
Sharqiya). In all such cases the final -à is a very close vowel, sometimes 
approaching -7, and terminates in a glottal constriction. In rapid speech it was 
sometimes difficult to distinguish, for example, md ‘ water, s. ' from miyah (pl.), 
or to confuse the place names Ibrà and ‘Ibri. The pronoun suffixes -hà and -nä 
have a similar sound, approaching -hī and -ni. 

2. The interrogatives where? and what? are more often hen and hes rather 
than the usual (Najdi) wen and wes. Thus hen tabgä ‘ where are you heading? ', 
and tibä tisal ‘an hés ‘what do you want to ask about? '. 

3. The verb rd, yard ‘ to see’ occurs in addition to the more usual Saf yisuf 
and 'ayyin yi'ayyin, but only in certain reflexes of which I noted the following: 


perfective forms ret (1st s.), rena (1st. pl.) 
imperfective forms tard (2nd m.s.), nara (lst. pl.) 


Ingham (1986: 281) regards this as a southern feature. 
4. The relative adverb ‘when’ is man or min, or else yóm (frequently 
shortened.to yam or am). Examples are these popular proverbs: 


man farad itter xallas arraham * When the flying termites appear, the rains have 
ended ’. 

man gammadak izzamän, lizz bahar walla sultan * When times are hard, turn to 
the sea or the Sultan’. , 

man tala‘ is-shel, talammas ittamar billel * When Canopus rises, dates can be 
picked at night.” > . 

5, An infix -in- or -inn- is inserted between an active participle and its 
pronoun suffix object, as in all Omani dialects (Holes, 1989: 448), giving forms 
such as Sayifinhum ‘1 see them’; xäbirinnah ' I know of him’. Stress falls on the 
-in infix. The infix also sometimes occurs with imperfective verbs. 

6. Lexical differences between dialects of eastern Oman and Central and 
eastern Najd are of course legion. The following are of some special interest in 
that they relate specifically to the circumstances of bedouin life and bedouin 
concerns: 


3 Because by this trme—early September—one can be sure that they are all ripe and ready for 
harvesting 
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Al Wahiba Al Murra 

box bil ‘camels (in general)’ 

midni* Igaha “a pregnant camel’, 

azuf xalfa ‘a she-camel having recently 
given birth ' 

midlà dalla ‘coffee pot’ 

mega‘ häwan * mortar (for grinding coffee) ’ 

masarr gutra ‘head cloth’ 

il-yah il-jadi “the pole star’ 

garha, ‘irf goz ‘vegetated sand hill’ 

kitib, rakba t's, niga, xet ‘large dune’ 

habl irg ‘large linear dune’ 

urgüb reg “small linear dune’ 

yisaffad, yixadim yisawwi, yi'amil “to make, do’ 

yisir yirüh “to go’ 


The expressions fih and ma fih in the sense of ' there is, there are’, and ' there 
is/are not ' are replaced in this dialect and in Northern Omani dialects generally 
by Say and mà Say. There is also an emphatic negative bahö, ‘ not/none at all’, 
or the doubly emphatic baho baho. i ' 2 


Linguistic and cultural divisions in southern Arabia 

Not only does the terminology of desert life differ between the bedouin of 
Oman such as the Äl Wahiba and those of Central Arabia, but often too the 
material artefacts, techniques, practices and customs of one group have no exact 
equivalent in the other. This broader cultural division between the bedouin of 
southern Arabia (including Hadhramaut and Oman) on the one hand and 
central and northern Arabia on the other has been explored by Dostal (1967). 
The division stems from the geographical isolation of bedouin groups in the 
extreme south and south-east of Arabia from developments in Central Arabia 
from which they were separated by the Rub‘ al-Khäli. A linguistic division 
between southern and northern bedouin dialects among the tribes bordering the 
Rub' al-Khàli was first noted by Bertram Thomas (1936: 268) and has been 
remarked on subsequently by Ingham (1986: 272). It seems probable that this 
linguistic demarcation corresponds to and forms a part of the more general 
cultural division. The southern bedouin culture is more conservative in the sense 
that it lacks certain technological developments that accompanied the full 
flowering of long-distance camel nomadism in central and northern Arabia, 
most notably the use of the black tent, bet Sa’ar, and the pommelled camel 
saddle, sidäd. A. distinctively southern characteristic is the apparently ancient 
interconnexion of the pastoral and maritime fishing economies (Dostal, 1967: 
37; Bulliet, 1975). Today as in the past, fishing and fish trading play an 
important part in the subsistence and mercantile activities of the Al Wahiba and 
their neighbours. l 


The pastoral way of life of the Al Wahība | 
In the text that follows, the speaker describes the semi-nomadic way of life 
of the bedouin in the Wahiba Sands, and he touches on some of the pressures 
that oil wealth and economic development are now exerting on such a marginal 
means of subsistence. By way of introduction to the text it may be helpful here 


4 Thomas (1936: 258) gives mudini as the term used by the A] Rashid of the southern Rub‘ al- 
Khali. Apparently from CA mudni(n) 535 , ‘near to bringing forth’, of a woman or camel. 
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to elucidate further some of the terms and practical cultural features of this way 
of life which differ in many respects from the better known traditions of central 
and northern Arabia? 

In the absence of tents, the Al Wahiba make use of a variety of natural and 
man-made forms of shelter. The simplest is the natural shade of a tree. Acacias 
and prosopis trees are a widespread feature of the landscape of northern Oman, 
particularly along wadi courses. This entirely natural shelter is, however, only a 
temporary arrangement for a short halt. The semi-permanent camp sites which 
most families occupy for as much as nine or ten months are more elaborate, 
although they usually incorporate one or more shade trees as part of the 
household complex or firig. The most basic improvement is to cast a rug or 
blanket over the tree branches to give a denser shade. The addition of wooden 
posts, set into the ground without the use of guy ropes, allows the canopy to be 
extended further out from the tree. With the addition of more posts and cross- 
braces a free-standing frame is formed and no tree is needed, although if one is 
available the frame will usually be set up beside it for added shelter. Any such 
shade giving structure is termed xéma, usually glossed as ' tent '.5 If it is for- 
human occupation, rather than a shelter for livestock or a shade over an 
outdoor work place for example, then it is also a bët, that is, a dwelling (of any 
type or construction). The complete frame makes a square or rectangular cabin 
whose sides are about three to four yards in length. Roof beams are of date 
palm fronds stripped of their leaves and bent across a central ridge-pole to give 
a slightly vaulted roof. The roof and sides are then covered in a variety of 
materials that may include dry brushwood, date palm branches with their 
leaves, palm leaf matting or woven material. The matting is woven from the 
leaves of the wild date palm, gadaf. These leaves are imported from the Jiddat al 
Haräsis and Jäzir to the south and woven locally by the bedouin into mats, 
simäh. Striped warp-faced rugs, saha, and weft-faced rugs, 'abya, are woven by 
Wahiba women from sheep wool and goat hair and are used as coverings for the 
xéma or bet, as well as for a variety of other purposes. In addition to these, strips 
of plain black, loosely-woven cloth may be used. These are termed fil? (< filj) 
and closely resemble the panels used in central and northern Arabia for 
constructing the roof of the bet Sa‘ar and which are also known there as fi/j, 
among other terms. A single doorway gives access to the structure, or else one 
whole side may be left open. The area in front of the door or opening is enclosed 
in a stockade to keep out the goats. Within this small enclosure is the cooking 
fire, stores of foodstuffs, and sometimes an additional shade structure (xéma) 
with open sides. The interior forms one room, without division into male and 
female or public and private space. Segregation of the sexes is not as rigidly 
applied as is the case further north. If some segregation is required, then men 
gather in one bet and women in another, or else men remain outside in the shade 
of a tree leaving the interior to the women and children. 

If date palm fronds are readily available from a nearby oasis these are 
commonly used as a covering in place of rugs or mats. Today canvas tarpaulin, 
imported blankets, plywood and corrugated aluminium sheets are taking the 
place of traditional materials. In addition to the family living quarters or bet, 
there are one or two smaller structures of similar design, but more roughly built 
with inferior materials, to house goats at night. Stores of livestock feed—dates, 
dried fish or grain—are kept in a clamp, dämüs or yidra, made of stacks of heavy 


5 Further details are given in Webster 1988(a) and 1988(b) and Crocker and Heath (1988). 

6 The black hair tent is never called xéma by those who use it, but always bet or bet Sa‘ar. A solid 
house 1s bet tin or gasr. In Najd, xéma means only a canvas tent, but the more usual term for this, in 
Najd and in Oman, is Sra‘. 
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logs. The structures forming the firig use a good deal of wood and are not 
readily transported. When the family moves to fresh pastures in the spring, 
much of the vacated camp is left intact. The covering materials and some posts 
are carried to the spring pastures where a similiar but simpler cabin is set up. 
There are fewer trees or none at all in the sands or plains where the spring 
grazing lies. Temporary shelters are made in the lee of a large bush, or by setting 
up a windbreak, drä, using three or four posts and some of the covering 
material—canvas, fili, or blankets. Once the spring grazing is over families move 
back to the tree-lined wadi and reoccupy their original site or reconstruct it in 
the same vicinity. A vacated site is termed dar, pl. dıran,' and the general locality 
containing a number of such semi-permanent habitations is a watan. 

Goats make up by far the major proportion of livestock. Some families keep 
a few sheep. Goats provide their owners with milk and meat. Sheep are kept 
mainly for their wool and are not milked. Throughout northern Oman goat 
meat is generally preferred to sheep meat, and goats command higher prices— 
the reverse of the situation that pertains in Najd where sheep are commonly 
milked as well. Most Wahiba families have in addition from two to eight camels, 
rarely more. These are riding camels that were formerly used for transport and 
the carriage of goods, and which today are bred for racing. Although they 
produce a small and irregular supply of milk, camels are not kept specifically as 
dairy animals as in Najd and Southern Oman. In referring to the dairy camels 
kept by others the Al Wahiba sometimes use the term bil or ibil rather than the 
more usual Omani 5ös, to distinguish them from dilayil ‘ riding camels’ or hiyin 
“fast racing camels’: Those who have ready access to supplies of cultivated 
alfalfa sometimes keep one or two milk cows to provide additional milk and 
butter, and many keep some chickens. 

Many families, perhaps as much as one-fifth of the tribe, make their living 
from fishing and the transporting and marketing of fish. The fishing groups live 
in semi-permanent encampments along the coast which closely resemble those 
of the herders of the interior. Their few livestock are heavily dependent on dried 
sardines to supplement the meagre grazing on the coast. Their drinking trough 
is commonly an inverted turtle shell. Formerly, fishing lines and nets were made 
from palm fibre and the fishermen swam out to sea with the aid of inflated 
goatskins. Today imported nets and boats are used. In late summer the coast is 
pounded by the strong south-west monsoon winds, kös ilxarf. The fishermen 
leave the coast and retire to the inland villages of Ja‘alan and the Sharqtya. The 
palm-frond huts of these migrant fishermen, left vacant for nine or ten months 
of the year, form dense shanty suburbs around many of the oases of north- 
eastern Oman. The speech of the fishing communities, as also their dress, 
dwellings, social organization and customs, is as far as I could discern no 
different from that of the pastoral section of the tribe except that the fishermen 
have generally less frequent contact with outsiders and towns and are in some 
respects (e.g. dress and material possession) less affected by recent changes. 


Recording of the text 

The text was recorded at the base camp of the RGS Wahiba Sands Project 
near Mintirib in 1986. The speaker (B) is Said Jabir Hulays al-Wahibi, then 
aged forty years and settled in the nearby village of al-Ghabbi. He was born in 
the desert and lived the semi-nomadic that he describes until about ten years 
previously. He is illiterate, without formal education, and still lives very much 
within the tribal milieu. The interviewer (A) is myself. 


7 This is also the usage of Najd, and is familiar from jahili poetry. 
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Text 
A. ilbadü halhin asahh min alhadar, min hal libläd? 


B. asahh. yihassilün halıb, yihassilün lham. il'azayim däyim ma tgatía' m- 
‘indhum,® iddibäyih ma tgatta‘ m-‘indhum, däyim yidibhün mn agnämhum wila? 
lagnäm tard ma'hum. ma yimsün yisrünha min assug walla Say. yidibhün mn 
agnamhum, williban min boshum umin hoshum, waxässa f-ayydm ilhiya'? ‘ad 
yimbaston zäyid mil-läzim ayyam ilhiya. 


A. arramla, aglabiyat ilbadü alhin illi zurnähum ana wiyyäk faddila"' u filwadi," 
wamma hädöla illi filhibal issargiya, hum tal'in min ilwädi walla tül'in min blad 
walla täbtin firramla hnak? 


B. lā, had minhum tāli‘ min ilwädi u had minhum kan yibünhum” hinak uyinja‘ö 
ilhaya. am darab ilhaya firraml hum ytiba'ün ilhaya. ytiba'ün issiyar. mim-man" . 
tamar. issiyar ziyäda, humma fallaw fih. man xallasö inna ilzanam kalannah, min 
häde Imikän, mn ilmikàn ila làxar, tammö Shar aw Sharen, riya © filmikan ilàxar. 


A. yidillun firramla sef ^ wistä? 


B. stä wsef. ger là man darab ilhaya filwädi. man darab ilhaya filwadi, ‘ad, fallo 
humma lilwädi wanbasto, f-addill, wmä sa'ab ‘aléhum addill. walma yà tawil 
il'umar ilhuküma halhin ilhuküma msawwitil-Ihum'® tuwänki, filwädi, sayyärät 
t'abbi Ihum, uhum mirtähin. bass, hai iddila' illi hniya, mà fih sayyarütin tib ilhum 
may, milhuküma. min ilwadi, fih msawwitil-Ihum tuwänki, yisirbün. 


A. lēš mà yiyibün ilmä hada mà yiyibünah laddila—lan ilfirgän mintisrin walla lan 
makänhum b'id walla mà talbin hum? 


B. lä. humma hà illi fiddila', känaw awwal filwädi. uyisirbün min ittuwänki illi 
filwádi. wa mithawwilü!! “anhin, alhin mahad yisgä filwadi, man yi'awwadün hinäk 
filwádi, bit‘abbi lhum issayyärät. walhin man fallo firraml, itfarrigaw, kull bétin 
‘an rabi'a msäfa Swayy, kull bétin msäfa ‘an ribt‘a, wissayyära mà tagdar 
t'abbihin. 

A. man yinzilün filwädi, yinzilün . . . 


B. ma b'id ‘an ba'adhum ba'ad. ma b'id ‘an ba'adhum, gimt. wa ta'abbihum 
ittankar. 


A. yinzilün kill firig matalan kill wähad ‘and ixwänah walla ‘and bni 'ammah, 
walla yinzilün bass... 


8 m-‘indhum < min ‘indhum 

? wila, deictic particle, ‘ behold’ 

0 hiya or haya, literally ‘life’, often occurs in bedoum speech with the meaning ‘rain’ or fresh 
pastures that result from rain. Contrary to what one might expect, it is grammatically masculine. 

U addila' * the mb’, a place name for a locality in the Wahiba Sands especially favoured for 
spring grazing. It is characterized by low, undulating dunes with good grass cover but no trees or 
large bushes, hence having a smooth appearance, like a mb. 

12 The reference here 1s to Wadi al-Khawäsiyät, Wadi Umm Gishrib and Wadi Murayr, which 
form a continuous belt of scattered trees along the south-western edge of the Sands 

P yıbünhum < yıbgünhum, from bagä, to want. The meaning is ‘they wanted to go there’, but 
the syntax is rather odd. 

14 mim-man « min man. 

15 séfis the season between winter, sta, and high summer géd, and corresponds roughly to March 
and April. Rain in the Wahiba Sands occurs most frequently in the sé. . 

16 msawwitil-Ihum < musawwiyatin lahum. Nunation occurs sporadically with non-pausal 
indefinite nouns and adjectives. In this context of indefinite noun followed by Ka) + pronoun suffix, 
nunation with elision of the -n is obligatory’ sidigil-it ‘a friend of mine’; nagatil-lak ‘a camel of 
yours ’; xuwıllah ‘a brother of his’. Stress falls on the penultimate syllable, 1.e. the tanwin. 

U man yıtahawwılün. 
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B. lā, hayy allah. ‘and diranhum, ‘and ba'adhum ba'ad, ma benhum se tafrıg 
whä...inhum wahad yaskin ‘and bin ‘ammah walla ‘and rifigah, ‘la, killhum 
yimà'a, hayy allah. yisufun lahum mikan mnäsib, yinawwaxun fih. wila yi'abbün 
min attanäkir wilagnam yisgünhum min ma xör. ilwadi fih mà, xor, killah 
mahmalah. yisgün minna lagnam, wilbös wilibil. milmà Ixör. uhum yisirbun mn 
attuwanki. 


A. umasthum halhin, ilganam, kill bet lah giti', walla kill fard, kill Saxs, lah arba‘a 
walla xamsa walla . . .? | 


B. lā. kill bet lah giti', walasxas illi filbet, had lah 'asar, had xamsat'asar, had 
isrin,... 


A. 'arab'* uharim? 


B. ‘arab uniswan. kill had lah Si fihà, had xamsin, had arba'in, had talatin had 
'asar, had xams. 


A. zen. 16 wáhad yaba yta'arras, hurmatah itjib ganam lhalha uhu yiyib ganam 
lihälah? 


B. Ewa, wiysawwün firig. kan hi 'andhà ganam ‘and ahalhä, man 'arrasat, yät 
bilganam, uxallathin bifirigha. ukan hū andah ganam, ‘and ahalah, ya 
baganamah, wbosah, wsaffad firig, wastuwiy" alfirig. al&anam ribà'a, wilbös 
riba‘a. alhurma tar'à ilganam, wirrayyal yar‘a arrikäb, libil. 


A. warrayyal haram 'aleh an yisug ilganam walla... 


B. la, la, mub haràm, là, 5e 'adi. se ‘Adi, bass ilharim mkaffiyätinhum walla ma š 
‘eb. wenah ‘eb illi biysūg” ilganam walla byar'a l&anam, balli ykün mitkätira 
‘anda banat walla ‘anda harim gat'anna lagnäm. willi ma 'andah had ra ahin, 
wiylaffhin uwayyah bhin wasgähin ubiy is minhin. 


A. wkam ras yikaffthum, matalan wähad matalin ‘andah hurma, w'andah 
matalan wuldēn, talāta, arba ‘a—kam yah tayun mn alganam? yikaffi hum: ‘isrin 
walla talatin walla arba‘in...? 


B. walla hnak ‘ala ee humma. kanhum yigadrün yisawwün xamsin, 
sab’ in, lanna humma yisäyirün lagnäm, wyithawwilu min mikän ila mikän, kan 
lagnäm yikatirin, mà ytahawwilun halhin, kama là yisikinun mikan, kama la 
yitsikkinun mikan, wa là skinö fi mikan wahad, ya lahum ilmahal. kan j ya lahum 
ilmahal, mà yikitirin. kan mitil nihin fi blad u mitil ilbidwan illi 'ala harf ilblad mà 
yikitirin ganamhum yob" ilbadi illi firraml. ilbadü illi firraml msayirin-lahin wa 
yinay ü wen ilhaya. mnen tah ilhiya ham yinay'o lah. minen yam tah ‘ilhaya ham 
yinay lah. wilbidwan illi fi bilad ma yixuzun, tabtin Iwahad ‘indah xams sah, 
asar šāh ma yikatirin ‘an ki. in yat ab-sxal walla yidı yidbaha, yaü ilxuttar 
yidbah. j i 


A. hài lbadiya yidbahün aktar min hal . . .? 

B. lā, yidibhün hal irraml zäyid. 

A. zayid? 

B. e na'am. yidibhon ilbadü illi fisseh zayid ‘an ilbadü illi filblad. ilbadà illi filblad 


* In Oman ‘arab has the sense of men (as opposed to women) rather than nomads (as opposed to 
settled people) which it bears in Najd and Classical Arabic. 
'9 wastuwiy, internal passive. 
2 The prefix b-, here and following, indicates habitual action rather than future tense 
?! yob “as, like’. Also has the sense of * about, approximately’, e g. yöb taläta, ‘ about three’. 
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in yaühum rayyälen, gammasö” lahum blaham min iddikkän, blaham walla 
bdiyáy. wilbadü illi fisseh, yom yauhum rayyäl walla rayyälen, ma ‘anda $e gumüs 
sär ydibah lahum dibiha. lazzamüh” dibiha mā ‘andahum ger gumüsah gammasi 
lahum bes? 

ba'ad minhum illi yikün wahad, mà 'inda hurma, 'áysin min agnämhum umin 
rikabhum. wilfirig il'od, illi ‘indah ayäl, waxwän, läzim yistigal la wāhid walla 
tnëna. walla fi ges maskit walla fi ges ilimärät, bu dabi. yistigib ma‘asa yakil 
minna, yisrab minna, yom yah ilmahal, ubös y bagan ta‘am wilhös bagan ta‘am. 
wyäkil min xidmat wlidah. wilfirig mi ykün mxaff, wähad walla tnéna, yäkilün min 
böshum umin agnämhum, gat‘atinhum, mkaffiyätinhum. 


Translation 
A. So the bedouin are healthier than the kadar, the people of the village? 


B. Healthier. They get milk, they get meat. Feasts go on perpetually among 
them, they never cease, slaughtering never ceases among them, they are always 
slaughtering one of their goats, for you see they have the goats with them. They 
don’t go and buy them from the market or anything. They slaughter one of their 
goats, and the milk is from their camels and their goats. Especiaily at the time of 
the rains they are even better off than usual at the time of the rains. 


A. The Sands...now most of the bedouin whom we visited together are in 
Al-Dhil’ and in the Wadi, but what about those who are in the big dunes to the 
east, have they come out from the Wadi or have they come from a village or do 
they live permanently there in the Sands? 


B. No, some of them have come from the Wadi and some of them have gone 
there in search of good grazing. When rain falls in the Sands they follow the 
rains, they follow the plants. When the plants are in full growth they go to 
pasture there. When they have finished it, when the goats have eaten it up, (they 
go) from that place, from one place to another, they spend a month or two 
months and then return to their original place. 


A. They remain in the Sands during the early summer and the winter. 


B. The winter and the early summer. Unless the rain falls in the Wadi. When 
rain falls in the Wadi then they pasture in the Wadi and are happy in the shade, 
for the shade is not so hard for them. And water, may you live long, now the 
government has provided tankers for them, in the Wadi, trucks that supply 
them with water, and they can take it easy. But over here in al-Dhil‘ there are no 
trucks bringing them water, from the government. When they are in the Wadi, 
they do provide them with tankers, for them to drink. 


A. Why don’t they bring this water to al-Dhil‘, is it because the camps are 
dispersed, or because they aré too far away, or have they not requested it? 


B. No. These people who are in al-Dhil‘ used to be in the Wadi, and they used to 
drink from the tanks in the Wadi. Then they moved away from them, and now 
no one is supplied with water in the Wadi. When they come back there to the 
Wadi, the trucks will supply them. And now while they are pasturing in the 
Sands, they are split up, each household . . . is some distance from its neighbour, 


22 Meals consist of two«elements, a dry carbohydrate base such as rice, bread or dates, and a 
moist var such as meat, fish, milk, or butter. The sauce is the gumüs 

d ] Wahiba have a well-deserved reputation for meticulous adherence to the lizum, 
the obligalion of hospitality and formal manners in the presence of guests and strangers. 
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each household is some distance from its neighbour, and the truck can’t supply 
them. 


A. When they camp in the Wadi, do they camp... 


B. Not far apart from each other. Not far apart, together. And the tanker 
supplies them. 


A. Do they camp, does each household for example camp each one with his 
brothers or with his cousins, or do they just camp... 


B. No, anyhow. At their usual sites, all together without any sort of division so 
that one would live with his cousin or with his friend, no, they are all together, 
anyhow. They find for themselves a suitable place and stop there. And they fill 
up with water from the tankers and they water the goats from the brackish 
water. There is water in the Wadi, brackish water, everywhere.” They water the 
goats from it, and the camels. From the brackish water, and they drink from the 
tanks. 


A. Their livestock now, the goats, does each household have a herd or does each 
individual, each person, have four or five (head)? 


B. No. Each household has a herd, and the individual members of the 
household, some have ten, some fifteen, some twenty. 


A. Men and women? 


B. Men and women. Every one has some part of them, one has fifty, one has 
forty, one has thirty, one has ten, one has five. 


A. Okay. If someone wants to get married, does his wife bring some goats by 
herself and does he bring some goats by himself... ? 


B. Yes, and they set up their own household. If she has goats among her own 
family, when she marries, she brings the goats and puts them in her (new) 
household. And if he has goats, among his family, he brings his goats, and his 
camels, and sets up a household, and the household is established. The goats are 
together, and the camels are together. The woman looks after the goats and the 
man looks after the camels. 


A. Is it forbidden for a man to tend the goats or...? 


B. No, no, it’s not forbidden, no it’s quite normal, but the women can manage 
them alone. There's nothing shameful in it, how would it be shameful for a man 
to herd goats or tend goats—it’s just that when a man has many daughters or 
womenfolk they take care of the goats for him. But a man who has none tends 
them, and drives them and directs them and waters them and lives off them. 


A. And how many head is sufficient for them, for example a man who has a wife 
and for example two children or three or four—how many goats do they need? 
Would twenty be enough, or thirty or forty? 


B. Well there (in the desert) it depends on what they can manage. If they can 
they make it fifty or seventy, because they move their goats about, and they 
migrate from place to place, and their goats multiply, so long as they keep 
moving, so long as they don’t settle in one place, as long as they don’t settle 
down in one place. If they settle in one place they suffer from drought, and if 


d That is, underground water tapped by shallow wells There is no natural surface flow 1n these 
wadis 
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they suffer from drought they don’t multiply. But for people like us in the village 
and like the bedouin on the outskirts of the village their goats don’t multiply like 
those of the bedouin in the Sands. The bedouin who are in the Sands keep 
moving on their account and they go to seek pasture where the rain has fallen. 
Wherever the rain falls they go to find pasture. Wherever the rain has fallen they 
go to seek pasture. But the bedouin who live in the village don’t move, they are 
stationary and each one has five goats, or ten goats but no more than that. If she 
gives birth to a kid or a billy kid he slaughters it; if visitors come he slaughters. 


A. These bedouin slaughter more than the people of... 
B. No, the people of the Sands slaughter more. 
A. More? 


B. Oh yes. The bedouin who are in the desert slaughter more than the bedouin 

who live in the village. The bedouin in the village, if two men come to visit, they 

give them a meal of meat from the shop, meat or chicken. But the bedouin who 

are in the desert, when one or two men come to them, he has no meal to give 
«them so he slaughters an animal for them. They honour him by slaughtering an 
animal for they have no other food to give him, what else can they give him to 
eat? 

Some of them who are alone, someone without a wife, can live from their 
goats and camels. But a large household, where there are children, and brothers, 
one or two of them must go and take employment. Either in the army of Muscat 
or the army of the Emirates, Abu Dhabi. He takes home his pay and eats from 
it, and drinks from it, when drought comes, and the camels need feeding and the 
goats need feeding. He lives off the labour of his son. But if the family is small, 
just one or two people, they can live off their camels and goats, they are 
sufficient for them. 
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EINE SANSKRIT-SOGDISCHE BILINGUE 
IN BRÄHMI 


mit zwei Tafeln 
Von DIETER MAUE und NICHOLAS SIMS-WILLIAMS 


I. Einleitende Bemerkungen;—II. Beschreibung der Handschrift;4—III. Zur 
Graphie und Phonologie;—IV. Transliteration;—V. Bearbeitung und 
Kommentar;— VI. Glossare: (1.) Sanskrit; (2.) Sogdisch;— VII. Literatur. 


I 


Bei der Durchsicht der Brahmi-Handschriften der “ Mainzer Sammlung ” 
[Mz] entdeckte einer der beiden Verfasser [Maue] mit Mz 639 ein Fragment, 
das neben Sanskrit eine Übersetzungssprache enthielt, die aufgrund einiger 
Indizien dem Iranischen, am ehesten dem Sogdischen, zuzuordnen war. Anhand 
einer ersten vorläufigen Umschrift konnte Professor R. E. Emmerick (Ham- 
burg) das Sakische ausschließen. Der zweite Autor [Sims-Williams] erkannte 
darin zweifelsfrei das Sogdische. Somit ist nun auch dieser mir. Dialekt in 
Brähmi belegt und erstmals ein sogd. Textstück, das definitiv auf eine 
Sanskritvorlage zurückgeführt werden kann. Der besondere linguistische Wert 
liegt in der durch die Schriftart erzwungenen vollen Vokalisierung. Das neu 
entdeckte Bruchstück nährt die Hoffnung auf weitere sogdische Materialien in 
Brähmi.? 

Die lesbaren und verständlichen Teile des Blattfragments lassen klar erken- 
nen, daß es sich um einen Heilkundetext handelt, vermutlich einen Abschnitt 
über Augenkrankheiten.” Wir haben Reste von vier Rezepturen oder 
Paragraphen, wie die erhaltenen Zahlen beweisen, die es auch erlauben, Vorder- 
und Rückseite zu bestimmen. Im übrigen aber ist das Blatt so sehr fragmentiert 
und die Schrift teilweise so stark abgerieben, daß das gewohnte Schema (zu 
behandelnde Krankheit, Zusammensetzung des Medikaments und dessen 
Dosierung) an verschiedenen Stellen zwar noch durchscheint, aber im einzelnen 
nicht rekonstruiert werden kann. Dies beeinträchtigt dıe Sicherheit und das 
Verständnis der Lesungen. Hier kann der entscheidende Fortschritt nur vom 
Müla-Text oder zumindest von Paralleltexten kommen. Die Suche danach, an 
der sich freundlicherweise auch R. E. Emmerick beteiligte, hat bisher nur zu 
einem negativen Ergebnis geführt: Die beiden in Zentralasien führenden 
medizinischen Standardwerke, Siddhasara und Yogasataka, sind nicht die 
Quelle. So bleibt denn vorerst auch unklar, ob unsere Handschrift aus einem 
einzigen Text schöpft oder ein Konvolut aus verschiedenen Texten bietet. 
Andererseits ist aus dem Textgenus und seiner Überlieferungsform sicher, daß 


t Es handelt sich dabei um den Teil der Berliner Turfanfunde, der nach Beendigung des 2 
Weltkriegs an die Maınzer Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur zur Verwahrung und 
Restaurierung gegeben wurde. Als Depositum der Preußischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
werden diese Handschriften derzeit in der Orıentabterlung der Staatsbibliothek Preußischer 
Kulturbesitz zu Berlin aufbewahrt. Dieser Institution danken wir für die Erteilung der Publikations- 
genehmigung und die Bereitstellung von Photos des Fragments Mz 639. 

2 Diese Erwartung hat sich tatsachlich erfullt, als D. Maue im Oktober 1990 Teile der 
Turfanfunde der Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin) einer schnellen Durchsicht unterziehen 
konnte. Drei Stücke waren sofort als sogdisch zu identifizieren, eines davon definitiv durch Dr W. 
Sundermann. Für andere, weniger gut lesbare Fragmente steht die Bestatigung noch aus. 

* Vgl. netra (13), kusuma (r4), vartman (v1) und die sichere Erganzung in v7. Auch die 
erkennbaren Ingredientien sprechen nicht gegen diese Annahme 
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wir es nicht mit aus dem Zusammenhang gerissenen Auszügen zu tun haben, 
wie sie uns insbesondere bei bilingualen Sütra-Texten begegnen, sondern mit 
Resten eines fortlaufenden Texts und dessen wort- oder syntagmaweise fort- 
schreitender Übersetzung ins Sogdische. Metrische Gestalt des Sanskrit- Texts 
entspricht dem Üblichen.* 


II 


Das Fragment im Pustaka-Format hat keine Fundsigle erhalten. Fine 
Zuordnung zu einer der Turfanexpeditionen oder zu einem Fundort ist daner 
nicht möglich. Von dem Blatt sind der obere und untere Rand teilweise erhalen. 
Es hatte eine Höhe von etwa 10 cm. In die Breite sind maximal 14,7 cm erhal-en. 
Die ursprüngliche Breite läßt sich zwar nicht angeben, doch scheint an len 
Rändern nicht sehr viel verloren gegangen zu sein.” Links befindet sich der 
Schnürlochbereich, der wahrscheinlich die Zeilen 3 bis 5 unterbricht. Die 
Oberfläche ist von bräunlicher Farbe. Gegen Licht zeigt sich unregelmäßige 
Längsriffelung. Die beidseitig in je 7 Zeilen mittels Kalamus sorgfältig aufge-ra- 
gene Brahmi gehört dem “ Typ u” nach Sander * an und weist im sogdiscaen 
Teil Sonderzeichen auf, die teilweise in den sakischen Dokumenten aus 
Tumáug, teilweise im Tocharischen * vorkommen, als Ensemble aber sonst nur 
aus den uigurischen Brahmi-Texten bekannt sind. Türkisch inspiriert also 
dürfte der Versuch sein, die Brahmi zur Darstellung des Sogdischen zu 
verwenden.? Für die Annahme der umgekehrten Entlehnungsrichtung bes:eht 
kein Anlaß.'® 


III 


Für den Sanskrit Teil sind nur einige orthographische Besonderhe:ten 
anzumerken: 
1. t statt d in dinäni (12), dye (v3); 


‘Vgl. zu r3 und besonders zu v7. 

? Vgl. u. die Bemerkungen zu r3. 

$ Lore Sander. Palaographisches zu den Sanskrithandschriften der Berliner Turfansamn-lung 
(Wiesbaden, 1968). Hier: S. 182 f. und Tafeln 29 ff. Als einziges der drei Leitaksaras fü- die 
dne zum Alphabet u findet sich in unserer Handschrift das p in den Ligaturen rn: (r3) und 
ndu (17). 

? Das sind die Grapheme y (r2, r3), 8 (r2, r4), z (r1, r6, v3), 2 (v1). Die Grapheme w (r2, r3 tbis), 
r4, r5), k (r3, r4, r6) und r (rl, r6, v4) teilt das TumSuq-Sakische mit dem Tocharischen. Allercings 
ist einschrankend hinzuzufügen, daß k und r im Toch. entweder mit Reduktionsvokal oder vokallos 
sind, im Tum$ug-Sakischen dagegen durchaus vokalisiert. In unserer Handschrift wiederum werden 
sie als virämisierte Finalvarianten verwendet, wie das 1n der uig Brahmi die Regel ıst Dasselb: gilt 
für die in der folgenden Anm. genannten Sonderzeichen unter Ausschluß des Tumsuq-Sakiscaen. 

5 Die auch im Tum$uq-Sakischen vorkommenden tocharischen Sonderzeichen sind bereits in 
der vorausgehenden Anmerkung genannt. Tocharisch, aber nicht tumSuq-sakisch belegt sind die 
Finalformen -£ (r2, r4) und -/ (r5). Angefügt sei noch die Besonderheit, die unsere Handschrif= mit 
dem Toch. und besonders auch dem Uig. teilt: die habituelle Darstellung des silbenauslauteaden 
-n durch Anusvara. 

9 Über die Sonderformen der nordturkestanischen Brahmi und ihren wechselseitigen Fezie- 
hungen handelt D. Maue. “ Sanskrit-uigurische Bilinguen aus den Berliner Turfanfuncen ” 
(Gießen, 1981; unpubl. Habil.-Schrift), S. XVII ff; ders.” “ A tentative stemma of the varietiss of 
poss o” along the Northern Silk Road, " in: Languages and scripts of Central Asia (Lordon, 
ım Druck). 

© Die Existenz von Sogdisch in einer indischen Schrift wurde von O. Hansen (in: Handbuca der 
Orientalistik, 1, IV, 2, Lfg. 1, Leiden, 1968, S. 85, Anm. 1) gefordert auf der Grundlage smes 
Kolophons, der offenbar Bezug nimmt auf die Transkription eines Sütra “ aus der indischen in die 
sogdische Schrift (np'yk, vgl. W. B. Henning m BSOAS, xx, 1957, S. 337)”. Jedoch gehör- der 
fragliche Kolophon (vgl. dazu D. N. MacKenzie: The Buddhist Sogdian texts of the British Library, 
Tehran-Liége, 1976 (Acta Iranica, 10), 1, S. 10-11) m das Jahr 728. Die dort gemeinte ind:sche 
Schrift kann also nicht die in unserem Fragment verwendete Varietät der sogdischen Brahmi 
gewesen sein, da diese nach unserer Vermutung von der uig Brähmi abgeleitet 1st, die ıhresseits 
nicht vor dem 9. Jh. entstanden sein kann. 
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2. d statt t vielleicht in [miu]tr[a-] (r1); 

3. c statt j in rasdfijana (16), afijana (v4); 

4. i statt Tin haritaki (v3); !! 

5. vielleicht Vermengung von Aspiraten und Non-Aspiraten in d(h)ärayeta 

(12), [a]blald<h)a (r3). 

Wesentlich interessanter und daher eingehender zu behandeln ist die erst- 
malig beobachtbare Repräsentanz des sogd. Phonemsystems durch die Brahm1. 

Die Darstellung der sogdischen Konsonanten entspricht im allgemeinen den 
Normen der uig. Brähmi.'? Besonders hervorzuheben sind die Schreibungen A 
für /x/, hs für /x3/, c oder cch für /C/, w für /ß/, v für /w/ und Anusvära (m) für 
silbenauslautendes /n/. 

Die Bezeichnung der Vokale ist problematischer, insbesondere dort, wo aus 
etymologischen Gründen /ö/ oder /e/ ( « air. *au, *ai, *-akah etc.) anzunehmen 
sind. Die erwartete Darstellung durch die Grapheme o und e findet sich nur in 
letzten Silben,” sonst die durch u und i.'^ Der zunächst auffällige i-Vokal in pim 
(r6) entspricht dieser Verteilungsregel, wenn Komposition mit dem nach- 
folgenden zirk '^ angenommen wird. Nichtfinales e scheint vorzuliegen nur in 
[ ler[a]t (12), einer unklaren Verbform, sowie in der Junktur ve [c]ch[almyd (r3), 
wo ve wohl die proklitische Lokativform des bestimmten Artikels (— ZKwy, 
man. wyy etc.) darstellt. 

Da weder im skt. noch im sogd. Text die Diacritica für 7 und 4 verwendet 
werden, darf man annehmen, daD die Langvokale /1/ und /ü/ durch die 
entsprechenden Kurzvokalgrapheme ausgedrückt werden. Die Vokale a und à 
dagegen werden unterschieden und ihre Verteilung entspricht im großen und 
ganzen der Erwartung. Daher ist die Schreibung yarwak (r3) für /ye'Bak/ wohl 
als Fehler zu betrachten. Im Auslaut, wo das Sogd. wahrscheinlich keine 
Opposition zwischen /a/ und /à/ kennt, findet sich Lángeschreibung.! Keine 
Gegeninstanz ist awta (12), da es als Vorderglied eines Kompositums inter- 
pretiert werden kann, wohl aber asyata (r7), ein Wort unsogdischen Aussehens 
und unklarer Bedeutung." Die phonetische Realität der @-Schreibungen im 
Auslaut wird nahegelegt durch muzayi (v1), wo das auslautende à des Nom. 
*muzà durch die sekundäre Anfügung des Obliquus-Suffixes unberührt bleibt. 


IV 


. 


In Transliteration, Transkription und Glossaren werden folgende Symbole 
verwendet: ! 


ka unsichere Lesung 
alternative Lesung “n” oder “t” 
unbestimmte Textmenge 


(a) normalisierende Hinzufügung 
Verlust 
kl], []a. t[Jm Verlust eines Teils eines Aksaras 


! Nichtunterscheidung von i und i ist in den skt.-uig. Bilinguen die Regel. 

1? Vgl. dazu die in Anm. 9 genannte Literatur 

13 [rJo[8] r6; ärire v3, awtamel[0] r2, hune 12, me v2(?) u. v4, mize rl, ne rl, wec r3, z[i]rte v3. 

4 Vgl. hune r2, [Tuttar 16; ine v2(7) u. v4, mize rl 

t Dessen Vokal ist ein aus air. *a durch Palatalisierung entstandenes kurzes /e/ oder /1/ und liegt 
so außerhalb der Regel. 

16 [c]ch[a]myáa r3 und kyä rl 

U Für eine mögliche Erklärung vgl. den Kommentar zur Stelle, 

18 Außerhalb der angegebenen Textteile gilt die semantische Festlegung der Zeitschrift. Dies 
betrifft insbesondere die Kursivschreibung. 
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<a) Hinzufügung durch Emendation 

unleserlicher Teil eines Aksaras 
+ Platzhalter für ein Aksara 
-C graphische Anbindung eines vokallosen Aksaras ? 
ku su Spatium markiert die Grenze zwischen Graphemen 
recto 


1 [...]r * L...] dr[] na tu | te kya mi ze hri [] 2 [...] 
[...]yi. P]?! 8i| fa dà ra ye ta | hu” ne [Je r[] t? sa pta ti nā ni | a wta me 


3- dus a r[] bh[] d[] ksa yo | ya rwa-k we-c | n[] tre” | ve ?5 [ ]ch[ ]26 mya | 
pra da [.. 

4 -— pu rni | ku su ma | rä-k öwa [Je + nà-t | ksi x[] [.. .] 

5 p. .]x[] + 4 | tu ttha | cà wvi | pha la tra ya | + + -1 | sai + x[] L.. E 

6 [...] ... [Jodhra |[]Jutta[-]r | ra sa Zca[--] | pim zi-rk | tà mra ra ja [|] [Jo 
[+] xe[...] 

7 L.. Ja sya fa | ka ndu | hsai yäl.. " 

yerso 

l [...]|vartma | mu za ilà[...] 

2 ur] sene ci tra ka sya fa + + + + + + 4 in]? LL.. S 

3 [...] + + 15 | hari ta ki | à ri re + ri dre tve | +” z rte a? [...] 

4 [...] fa] °° pa-rine | a ficam >! nam | a ficam + +[+]pra ++ + +[...] 

5 [...] + xi xi + 16 +” kha xy[] +... [...] 

6 [..] +[+] 4 xe + xi cam + rmexi[ +] + +... +[...] 

7 [...] ... tráàma ya paha|[li[...] 

V 


In diesem Abschnitt geben wir sukzessiv die kommentierte Bearbeitung der 
skt. Exzerpte und deren sogd. Wiedergaben. Der Sanskrit-Teil ist, soweit 
móglich, restituiert und orthographisch korrigiert, resp. normalisiert. Der sogd. 
Teil wird in einer interpretierenden modifizierten Transliteration dargeboten. 


? Die regelmäßige, aber nicht ausnahmslose Überpunktierung dieser Aksaras wird nicht in die 
Transliteration übernommen, da hierdurch das Schriftbild ohne Informationsgewinn zusätzlich 
belastet würde. 

2 Statt Ari ist auch pr: m[] möglich, aber unwahrscheinlich. 

2! Der Verlust emes Aksaras ist unsicher. 

2 Möglich auch: Za. 

? Die Anbindung des ! an das vorausgehende Aksara ist wohl nur abgerieben. Danach aber fehlt 
die Trennmarkierung (|) gegenüber dem Skt.-Teil. 

* Oder: tram. 

25 Oder: 5 vam. 

?$ Oder weniger ieri gioi [] ER. 

?' Vielleicht erg. zu infe], vgl. v 

?* Problematisches Aksara aus VM konsonantischen Bestandteilen, dessen zweiter ein Kk sein 
konnte, falls der geschwänzte Abstrich nicht u-Diacriticum ist. Fragwürdıg ın jedem Falle ıst der 
horizontale Strich am oberen Ansatz der Hasta. Der über dem Aksara erkennbare Punkt ist wohl 
eher Anusvära als e-Vokalısierung. 

? Eventuell andere Vokalisierung. 

3 Trennmarkierung unter der Zeile nachgetragen. 

?! Hypertropher Anusvära. - 

32 Undeutlich, jedenfalls kein Doppeldanda wie in r5 und v3; möglicherweise ein verwischtes 
Aksara, dann fehlt die Grenzmarkierung. 
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Die Aksaras der Handschrift werden zu Wörtern zusammengezogen und in 
evidenten Fällen ergänzt. Mit Ausnahme der Kennzeichnung der vokallosen 
Finalvarianten und deren Anbindung an das vorhergehende Aksara werden alle 
Besonderheiten der Transliteration aus Abschnitt IV übernommen. Die so 
entstandene Textform ist als handschriftlicher Bestand zitierbar. Die phonemi- 
sche Transkription erfolgt im Kommentar. 


§ 14 


rl [...]dr[] na tu ne kya mize Ari] . . .] 

Das Sogd. scheint ne kya mézé ... “nicht (jemand), dessen Urin > 
darzustellen. Zu sogd. myz’y “ Urin", das sonst nur in P2.299 belegt ist, vgl. 
W. B. Henning in BSOAS, x1, 4, 1946, 718. Wegen des Sogd. wird man an eine 
Skt.-Vorlage mütra- denken, wovon in []dr[] möglicherweise ein Rest mit 
fehlerhaftem Dental erhalten ist. 


r2 ta(m) d(h)ärayeta hune [ Jer[äjt 


Die Konjektur ta(m? oder vielleicht auch ta<d> statt des naheliegenden na 
wegen sogd. hune, das wohl xóné “ jener, -e, -es " repräsentiert. Das handschrift- 
liche darayeta “mag spalten o.ä.” ist formal nicht zu beanstanden, aber 
semantisch schwierig. Für die Konjektur ist zu vergleichen BowerMs I, 9 na ca 
dhärayeta “ nor should he retain ”. Für das Sogd. darf 3. sg. Konj. auf -at oder 
-at angenommen werden. Der Verbstamm endet auf -r. Allerdings kommt das 
dem Skt. etymologisch und semantisch entsprechende öär- nicht in Frage, wenn 
der e-Vokal richtig gelesen ist. 


sapta dinäni awtame[0? ?*] 


Die Änderung von Ms: ti in di sowie die Ergänzung im Sogd. erheben 
sich gegenseitig zur Evidenz. Die Annahme des Kompositums aßt(a)-med 
“Woche”, gewöhnlich in der Schreibung ’Bimyö, Bt myé in buddh. Texten, 
aber ‘Br’myé in man. Schrift,” ist wohl analytischem aßta med “ sieben Tage " 
vorzuziehen, da in unserem Ms auslautendes sogd. -d durch -a dargestellt wird. 


r3 [val]r[ajb|a]dh»[a]ksayo yarwak wec 


Nach sogd. “ kundiger Arzt ” (ye'Bak Bec) ? ist das Skt. zu korrigieren und 
restituieren versucht worden: “hervorragender Krankheitsvernichter (= 
Arzt) ". Findet die Konjektur Zustimmung, so erhalten wir den Hinweis, daß 
der sogd. Übersetzer die — wohl metri causa gewählte — circumlocutio der 
Vorlage nicht zu imitieren versucht. 


n[e]tre ve [c]chlalmyä 
Der stark beschädigte sogd. Part dürfte wi d&amyä “ im Auge” darstellen. 
Zumindest wird dies durch das Skt. nahegelegt. 


? Die Reste des Aksaras sprechen eher gegen ein 8. 

# Vgl. Henning ım BSOAS, x1, 3, 1945, 472, Tale D, Z. 5. Die christl.-sogd. Entsprechung bt'myó 
ıst ın unveröffentlichten Manuskripten belegt. 

35 Vgl auch sak. bväka vijà “id.” in Siddhasara 25.32 (= fol. 144 v3 in KT 1, 86). 


TAFEL I. 





Mz 639 (recto). 


(Depositum der Preußischen Akademie der Wissenschaften in der Staatsbibliothek Preußischer 
Kulturbesitz.) 


Tete & € E dI 


TAPEL H. 








Mz 639 (verso). 
(Depositum der Preußischen Akademie der Wissenschaften in. der Staatsbibliothek Preußischer 
K ulturhesitz.) 
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prada[dyat] Ixus] 


Dieses und die beiden vorausgehenden Exzerpte ergeben zusammen den 
einzigen rekonstruierbaren Satz unserer Handschrift: “ ein hervorragender arzt 
soll [das Medikament/die Salbe] ins Auge geben ". Man könnte versucht ein, 
die Zeitangabe “ sieben Tage" vom Ende der vorausgehenden Zeile als zuge- 
hörig zu betrachten. Dann aber dürfte nur sehr wenig Text verloren gegargen 
sein. 


IA ... ... purni 


€ 


Vermutlich stellt purni das sogd. puni “ voll" dar. Die Schreibung mit 


zerebralem n zeigt wohl Einfluß des Skt. 
kusuma räk ówa[ je + nat 


Vom Sogdischen ist nur rak “ Ader” sicher. Doch zeigt dies, daß skt. 
kusuma nicht “ Blume” bedeuten kann, sondern “a particular disease of the 
eyes " (MW 298b) sein muß, belegt in Cakradattas Netrarogacikitsa 53 in cem 
Kompositum kusumäpaha “ K. vertreibend "5 Der Sanskrit-Teil schließt sich 
möglicherweise mit dem folgenden Exzerpt zu einer Formulierung wie kesu- 
ma(m) ksi[pram nihanyät] “ rasch mag es die Kusuma-Krankheit beseitigen ” 
zusammen. 


815 
r5 tuttha ciwvi 


Nach dem Skt. sollte das sogd. Wort “ blaues Vitriol " bedeuten. Durch die 
Graphie “ wv" wird vermutlich /f/ dargestellt, was durch räwvi = raft (O3l.) 
" Krankheit” aus einer kürzlich als sogd. identifizierten Berliner Handschrift 
(Toch. 398 r7) insinuiert wird. Das Wort £äft ist sonst nicht belegt vnd 
etymologisch unerklärt. l 


phalatraya [trphä]l 


Die “3 Früchte, Myrobalanen”, zusammenfassende Bezeichnung für 
Phyllanthus emblica, Linn. (@malaka), Terminalia chebula, Retz. (haritaki) und 
Terminalia bellerica, Retz. (vibhitaka), muß im Sogd. durch eine Wortfcrm 
bezeichnet worden sein, die dem tochB trphäl, trppäl (< skt. triphalc) ? 
nahesteht. Tatsächlich läßt sich die Schreibung trphäl nun aus einem weitern, 
soeben entdeckten brahmi-sogd. Ms belegen. Ob {rypl in dem manich.-sozd. 
Medizin-Fragment M568 v2 die Myrobalanen bezeichnet oder (nach einer 
Vermutung von W. B. Henning, die uns Dr. I. Gershevitch freundlich mitteite) 
doch eher Convolvulus turpethum, skt. triputà, pers. turbid, sak. ttrolá,* bleibt 
dagegen unsicher. 


r6 [Hodhra [uttar 


36 Freundlicher Hinweis von R. E. Emmerick. 

37 Vgl. Filliozat, 146. . 

38 Vgl. dazu H. W. Bailey in BSOAS, vir, 1, 1935, 139. Ein sogd. Äquivalent dieses Wortes 
könnte bezeugt sein als tr'ywr in P19, Z. 14, von W. B. Henning in BSOAS, x1, 4, 1946, 713, Anm. 5 
wiedergegeben durch “ Ipomaa turpethum ". 
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Die Ergänzung zur “ Symplocos racemosa, Roxb.” ist im Skt. wegen des 
typischen o-Diacriticums sicher. Das vermutete sogd. Wort *löttar fällt durch u- 
Schreibung, wozu s.o. Abschn. III, und geminiertes tt auf. Die letztgenannte 
Besonderheit kennt auch TochB mit sabaralottar neben sabaralotr und ?dr.? 


rasänjalna] pim zirk 


Die Schreibung des skt. Worts mit -c- statt -j- erinnert an TochB.? Das 
sogd. Äquivalent pim zirk = pen zerk “ gelbe *Sahne Q = Salbe) " findet eine 
überraschende Bestätigung durch das Uigurische. In der Übersetzung *! von Si. 
6, 28, 7 lesen wir pyn zyrk," das nunmehr als sogd. Lehnwort erwiesen ist. An 
dieser Stelle ist es Entsprechung von skt. tärksaja, einem Synonym von 
rasüfjana.? Das Attribut zerk “‘gelb”“ stimmt zu Dalhanas Farbangabe 
pitalohita ** gelbrot ".9 Die Färbung des rasáfijana stammt von dem Hauptin- 
grediens, dem Dekokt der Berberis asiatica, Roxb. ex D.C. Das sogd. Substan- 
tiv pyn ist sonst nur noch einmal nachgewiesen in einer Liste von Milchproduk- 
ten. Die genaue Bedeutung ist unsicher. Für av. *paéna-, bezeugt durch das 
Adi. paénaéna-, vermutet man die Bedeutung “ Honig”, wofür sogd. 'nkwpyn, 
pers. angubin “id.” herangezogen werden. Allerdings darf auch an lit. pienas 
* Milch " und etymologisch verwandte Wörter für Milch und Milchprodukte 
erinnert werden, die auch im Iran. nicht fehlen. 


tamraraja(s) [rloló ...] 


Die Ergänzung zu [rjo[é] = roó “Kupfer” bietet sich wegen skt. tämra 
“Kupfer” an. 


Il. [ssa] asyana(?) 


Das dem sogd. Textteil zugehörige Wort macht keinen genuin-sogd. Ein- 
druck. Erwägenswert scheint die Annahme eines indischen Lehnworts, das über 
eine prakritische Zwischenform *syana mit skt. syanda “ a partic. disease of the 
eyes ” * zu verbinden wäre. Das prothetische a wäre innersogdisch zu erklären. 


kandu hsaiyä|...] 


Nach dem skt. kandu * Jucken, Kratzen " ist für das Sogd. *xsaya[mamde] 
oder eine ähnliche Substantiv-Ableitung des Verbums "xsy-** “nagen” zu 
restituieren. Die Bedeutungsverschiebung zu ** Jucken ” bereitet keine semanti- 
schen Schwierigkeiten.” 


v] vartma muzäyi 


Das sogd. Wort für “ Augenlid ” war bisher nur bekannt aus einer Liste mit 


9 Vel Filliozat, 135 
® Vgl. Filliozat, 133. 
^! Hk. u, 426, 123. 
2 Hk. u, 123 (. . . zira) mit Anmerkung zur Stelle: “ Es konnte ebensogut zirk gelesen werden ". 
*3 Vel. Si., Vol. t, S 189, Nr. 132. — Zur Sache vgl. zB. M. Schmidt, Yog , Kommentar zu 
Strophe 18 mit weiterer Literatur. 
Vgl hierzu I Gershevitch: A grammar of Manichean Sogdian (Oxford, 1954), S. 246, §526A. 
45 Zitiert be: Filliozat, 38, Anm. 1. 
% Vgl. D. Weber. Die Stellung der sog Inchoativa um Muteliranischen (Göttingen, 1970), S. 54. 
47 MW 1273a nach Susrutg. 
# Vgl. I. Gershevitch: Philologia Iranica (Wiesbaden, 1985), S. 53 s.v. 'ysy- und S 130. 
® Vgl. z.B. die entsprechende Bedeutungserweiterung beı dem deutschen Verbum beiflen. 


e 
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Bezeichnungen von Teilen des Gesichts ? in der Schreibung mz-’, was muZä, 
den Nom. sg. eines leichten Femininstammes muZ-, darstellen kann." Die 
Schreibung unserer Handschrift repräsentiert muZäyf, eine typische spätsogd. 
Form, in der die Endung des Obliquus -7 an den Nominativ angefügt wurde.” 


v2 citrakasya ... ere 
§16 
v3 haritaki arire 


Die vorliegende sogd. Bezeichnung der Terminalia bellerica, Retz., *arire, 
ist die spätere Entwicklung von *ariraki,? das als ariräk ins TochB gekommen 
ist. Die jüngere Form ist ins Uigurische entlehnt worden.* 


[ha]ridre dve + zlilrte tal "M 


3 


Gemeint sind haridrä “ Curcuma longa, Linn." und die oben schon 
erwähnte däruharidrä “ Berberis asiatica, Roxb. ex D.C.". Da es in den 
Übersetzungen nicht unüblich ist, solche zusammenfassenden Bezeichnungen 
wie vyosa, Särive, mede usw. enumerativ wiederzugeben, dürfen wir das auch für 
das Sogd. annehmen. Die Reihenfolge scheint fest zu sein: zunächst Curcuma, 
an zweiter Stelle Berberis.? Die Wiedergabe von haridrä enthält im Uig. (sarıy 
pwk’) und im Chin. XX X chiang huang” die Farbbezeichnung “ gelb ”, ähnlich 
wie im Npers. därzard, zardcübe, und, wie unser Text zeigt, auch im Sogd. Das 
dem z[i]rte = zert@ vorausgehende Substantiv(?) ist nicht rekonstruierbar. 
Unbekannt ist auch die nachfolgende Bezeichnung der Berberis. 


v4 [...]na par ine 


Die sogd. Wiedergabe repräsentiert wohl par ené ““ durch dieses” und legt 
im Skt. einen pronominalen Instrumental sg. auf -na nahe. 


anjanam ajicam 


Tocharisierendes -c- statt -j- in der Schreibung des Skt.-Worts, wie schon 
vorher in rasdfijana, und geradezu tocharische Orthographie*’ des sogd. 
Aquivalents. Wegen der Übernahme des indischen Fremdworts ist afijana hier 


5 W. B, Henning: Sogdica (London, 1940), S. 5, Frgm. IV, 1. 

5! Vg]. pers. muz(e) “ Wimper, Lid” und sak tcim-mülá ( < *éasma-muz-la- oder vielleicht nur 
?-muZa-), das turk. kapak "Lid" wiedergibt, wozu vgl. N. Sums-Williams in HJ, xxxu, 1989, S 49 

? Vgl. N. Sims-Williams in Compendium Linguarum Iranicarum (Wiesbaden, 1989), S 184 f. 
Zum hiattilgenden -y- vgl. N. Sims-Williams u. J. Hamilton’ Documents turco-sogdiens du IX-X" 
siécle de Touen-houang (London, 1990), S. 44, E5.2 

5 Letztlich aus skt. haritaki über eine pkt. Zwischenform, die derjenigen ähnlıch gewesen sein 
muß, die zu sak. haliraa- und pers. halife geführt hat. Die Darstellung eines fremden / durch r und 
des anlautenden (A)a- durch à- sind im Sogd üblich. 

? Dieselbe Schreibweise wie hier hat Mz 192 r3, eme Bilingue mit Teilen des Yogasataka; Mz 190 
Al hest arire, TT vii G36 äririg mit einem ı ım allerdings durch das Akkusativmorphem (-g) 
gedeckten Auslaut. 

55 So im Tibetischen z.B. Si. 26.56 yun dan skyer-pa, skt. nisädvaya, ym Khotansakischen z.B. 
KT 1, 141: 50 vi halaidrra ysälva, skt. haridre; im Uig Hk. u, 428, Z. 180 als Wiedergabe von mise (Si 
12.11) [sarıy pwk'] yivilyu, wo zweifelsfrei nach Z. 121 ergänzt werden kann. 

5 Nach Mvy. 5922 Entsprechung von skt. harıdra. Vgl. auch Palos, 36 und bes Laufer, 312 ff., 
Schafer, 185 f. 

37 Vgl. Filliozat, 106. 
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vielleicht eher “ Antimonsulfid " als “ Augensalbe ", jedenfalls nicht Synonym 
von rasäfjana, wie aus r6 hervorgeht. 


8 17 
v7 [sarvane]tramayapaha flit... ] 


“alle Augenkrankheiten beseitigend ": formelhafte und metrisch bequeme 
Wendung z.B. auch Si. 26.24. 


VI 
l. Sanskrit 
anjana Antimonsulfid (?) v4 
apaha vertreibend, beseitigend v7 
amaya Krankheit v7 
kandu Jucken, Kratzen r7 
kusuma eine Art Augenkrankheit r4 
?-ksaya vernichtend r3 
citraka Plumbago zeylanica, Linn. v2 
dina Tag r2 
dve (f.) zwei v3 
tamra-rajas Kupferpulver, -feilspáne r6 
tu Jedoch r1 
tuttha blaues Vitriol r5 
Jdhr halten r2 
na nicht rl, r2 
netra Auge r3 
phalatraya die drei Myrobalanen r5 
rasáfijana Berberitzenextrakt r6 
lodhra Symplocos racemosa r6 
vartman Augenlid v1 
sapta sieben r2 
haridre (Du.) Curcuma longa und Berberis asiatica v3 
haritaki Terminalia chebula v3 
2. Sogdisch 
ancäm (< Toch. « Ind.) Antimonsulfid(?) v4 
arire = ärlre Terminalia chebula v3 
asyana (< Ind.?) Bez. einer Augenkrankheit(?) r7 
awtame[6?] = aBtamed Woche r2 
cawvi = ¢afi blaues Vitriol r5 
[c]ch[a]myà = Camya Lok. von éa(s)m- “ Auge” r3 
dwa | je + nat ? r4 
yarwak = yo’Bäk kundig r3 
hril...] ` ? rl 
hsaiya[...] = x3aya[mamde?] Jucken, Kratzen r7 
hune = xone . jener r2 


55 Anders als im sogd. Glossar wird für das Sanskrit auf die genaue Angabe des Belegstands 
verzichtet. Die Wörter werden in ihrer Normalform aufgefuhrt. 


"ine = ene 
kya = kya 
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dieser v2(?), 4 
Gen. von ké “ welcher” rl 


[lJuttar = lottar (< Toch. < Ind.) Symplocos racemosa r6 
mize = mézé Urin rl 


muzäyi = muZäyl 


Obl. von muz- (f.) “ Augenlid” v1 


ne = ne nicht rl 

par = par in, an, auf, durch v4 
pim = pen *Sahne, Salbe r6 
purni = pu'ni voll r4 

rak = rak Ader r4 

[rJo[5] = ros Kupfer r6 


[trpha]l = tripàl 
ve = WI 


die drei Myrobalanen r5 
proklit. Lok. des Artikels r3 


wec = pec Arzt r3 
zirk = zerk gelb r6 
z|i]rte = zerte gelb‘ v3 


[Jer[a]t 


BowerMs 


Filliozat 
Giles 
KT 1 
Hk.n 


Laufer 


Myy. 
MW 


Palos 
Schafer 


Si. 


TT vm 
Yog. 


3. sg. Konj. « ? r2 
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A NEW EDITION OF THE KHWAREZMIAN PHRASES 
IN THE QUNYAT AL-MUNYA! 


By Props OKTOR SKJÆRVØ 


A complete and reliable edition of the Khwarezmian? phrases and words in 
the lawbook Qunyat al-munya? by Najm al-Din Abt Raja Mukhtar b. Mahmüd 
al-Zahidi al-Ghazmini (d. A.H. 658/1260 c.E.) has long been a desideratum but 
was delayed by the inaccessibility of the best extant manuscript, no. C2311 in 
the Leningrad Oriental Institute (cited as S in the edition under review). The 
Qunyat al-munya comprises a résumé of a work by Najm al-Din’s teacher, 
Munyat al-fugahà'^ a compilation of legal cases that in turn were probably 
taken from a still older work, the Yatimat al-dahr ? by Muhammad b. Mahmüd 
‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Tarjumani al-Makki al-Khuwärazmi (d. 
A.H. 645/1247 C.E.). The Khwarezmian elements in the Qunya can therefore, 
roughly, be said to be descended from the Yatima via the Munya. Most of the 
cases from the Qunya involving Khwarezmian words, as well as several from the 
Munya that were preserved as marginal notes in manuscripts of the Qunya, were 
collected by Jalal al-Din al-‘Imadi around A.H. 750/1350 C.£. in a separate text 
(referred to as the Risäla® (R) in this edition). Professor D. N. MacKenzie’s 
recently published edition is based upon manuscript no. C2311, originally from 
Astrakhan, which contains both the Qunya and the Risála. 

The existence of Arabic manuscripts containing phrases in Khwarezmian 
was revealed to students of Iranian languages in 1927, during the period of 
intense activity in this field following the discovery of texts in ancient Iranian 
languages in Chinese Turkistan. Before this time the language of Khwarezm 
had been known almost exclusively from a few words cited by the historian 
al-Birüni, especially in his Chronology. In that year, however, the Turkish 
scholar Ahmed Zeki Velidi Togan published some 100 words and sentences 
from manuscripts of the Yatima that he had discovered in Turkey. Almost 
ten years later, at the 8. Deutscher Orientalistentag in Bonn in 1936, Zeki 
Velidi reported that he had located manuscripts of the Qunya containing 
Khwarezmian glosses; on the same occasion Walter Bruno Henning presented a 
preliminary description of the Khwarezmian language, based on Zeki Velidi's 
Turkish manuscripts.’ 

The first edition of the Qunya was published in 1951 by the Russian scholar 
A. A. Frejman on the basis of manuscript C2311.3 Unfortunately the edition 
was not complete (it contained most of the phrases that are here published as 
nos. 6-282, although single words from the unpublished phrases were quoted, 
without context, in the introductory essays) and suffered from several draw- 
backs, among them the fact that Frejman's analysis of the grammatical 


! This article is a review of D. N. MacKenzie, The Khwarezmian element in the Qunyat al- 
Munya: Arabic text translated by Hasan Amarat and D. N MacKenzie. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies University of London, 1990.) v, 195 pp. 

? An Iranian language once spoken in Khwarezm/Choresmia, but now extinct 

3 Qunyat al-munya li tatmim al-ghunya, literally: * The acquisition of the object of desire, for the 
completion of the sufficiency ’. 

Literally: “ The object of desire of jurisprudents ’. 

5 Yatimat al-dahr fi fatàwà ahl al-'asr, literally: ‘The unicum of the age concerning the legal 
decision of the people of the period’. 

6 Not named ın the manuscripts, but referred to by its discoverer, Zeki Velidi (see below) as 
Rısälat al-alfaz al-khuwarazmiyya allati fi qunyat al-mabsüt, literally. ‘ Note of the Khwarezmian 
words in the large Qunya '. 

7 Über die Sprache der Chvarezmier ', ZDMG, xc, 1936, *30-*34. 

8 A. A. Frejman, Khorezmijskij jazyk (Moscow-Leningrad, 1951). 
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structure of the Khwarezmian language was still rudimentary. Additional 
material from the Leningrad manuscript was included in four articles by 
another Russian scholar, Mikhail N. Bogoljubov, in which he dealt with various 
aspects of Khwarezmian grammar, published between 1961 and 1963; in a 
fragment ofa Khwarezmian dictionary prepared by Henning (for which he used 
the manuscripts of the Qunya discovered by Zeki Velidi) that was published in 
1971 with additions by MacKenzie;'? and finally by MacKenzie, on the basis of 
manuscripts in British libraries, in his additions to Henning’s dictionary, and in 
five articles in which he reviewed Benzing's edition of the Mugaddima.'' It was 
clear, however, that the Leningrad manuscript, being the earliest of all available 
manuscripts (colophons dated A.H. 754-755/ 1353-54 C.E.), was far superior to 
the others, and we must be extremely grateful to the Oriental Institute for 
putting it at MacKenzie’s disposal and allowing him to publish it. Further 
details of this manuscript, as well as of the contents of the Qunya, are to be 
found in the introduction to the new edition. 

The Khwarezmian language is known chiefly from two sources, one is the 
Ounya, the other the interlinear glosses in manuscripts of Abū 'l-Qàsim 
Mahmüd b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhshari’s (1075-1144) Muqaddimat al-adab, the 
principal known manuscript of which was published by Zeki Velidi in 1951. 
This text was edited by Johannes Benzing in 1968 "? and was reviewed in detail 
by Martin Schwartz? and MacKenzie. Considerable progress in the under- 
standing of Khwarezmian phonology and grammar was made in the 1950s and 
1960s, especially by Henning in a handful of articles '* and by MacKenzie in his 
five review articles of Benzing and elsewhere. A complete glossary of all the 
Khwarezmian material known then was compiled by Benzing and published 
in 1983 by Zahra Taraf.^ A comprehensive survey of the Khwarezmian verb 
was published by Mahlaqa Samadi in 1986,'° and a succinct description of 
the grammar of Khwarezmian by Helmut Humbach in 1989" (another by 
MacKenzie is forthcoming in the Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. * Choresmia’). 
In all of these studies most of the Qunya material could only be cited from 
Frejman’s outdated and unsatisfactory edition. MacKenzie has now remedied 
this situation, and Khwarezmian studies have been set on a much securer 
footing. 


? Referred to on p. 3, n. 14, but absent from the list of references on p. 130. They are: ‘O 
nekotorikh osob’ennostjakh arabo-khoresmijskoj pis'mennosti', Narody Azii i Afriki, 1961, no. 4, 
182-7 (= ‘a’); * Chastitsy v khorezmijskom Jazyke’, Uchenye zapiski Leningradskogo Gosudarst- 
vennogo Universiteta, 305 (ser. vostokovedcheskikh nauk, 12), 1961, 81-4 (= ‘b’), ‘ Lichnye 
mestoimeniJa v khorezmijskom Jazyke ', Uchenye zapıski Leningradskogo Gosudarstvennogo Univer- 
sıteta, 306 (ser. vostokovedcheskikh nauk, 16), 1962, 6-15 (= ‘c’); “Mestoımenija v 
khorezmiJskom jazyke’, * Kratkie soobshchenya Instituta narodov Azu, 67 (Iranskaja filologija), 
1963, 99-103 (= * d"). The following phrases (from the Qunya) have until now been cited nowhere 
else: 297 = c152, 329 = a85, 331 = a86/b35/c78, 338 = a70, 352 = c82, 364 = b41, 366 = a4/c62/ 
c168, 371 = c27, 383 = c&, 384 = c73, 388 = a76, 395 = b37, 403 = c43, and 404 = a35/c42. 

: W. B. Henning, A fragment of a Khwarezmian dictionary, ed D. N MacKenzie (London, 
1971). 

 BSOAS. XXXHI-XXXV, 1970-72, cf. below 

12 J. Benzing, Das Chwaresmische Sprachmaterial emer Handschrift der » Mugaddimat al-adab« 
von ZamaxSari. 1 Text (Wiesbaden, 1968). 

3 In ZDMG, cxx, 2, 1970, 288-304. 

14 Especially: ‘The Khwarezmian language’, in Zeki Velidi Togan'a armağan (Istanbul, 1955), 
421-36; * The structure of the Khwarezmian verb’, Asia Major, n.s , 1, 1955, 43-9; ‘ Mitteliranisch ’, 
in Handbuch der Orientalistik 1, tv, 1 (Leiden-Cologne), 1958, 20-130; ‘The Choresmian 
documents’, Asia Major, n s., x1, 1965, 166-79. 

15 J. Benzing, Chwaresmischer Wortindex, ed. Z. Taraf (Wiesbaden, 1983). 

16M. Samadi, Das chwarezmische Verbum (Wiesbaden, 1986; rev MacKenzie, in JRAS, 1988, 
no. 2, 197-9, and N. Sims-Williams, ‘ New studies on the verbal system of Old and Middle Iranian’, 
BSOAS, Lu, 2, 1989, 255-64, esp. 259-64). 

7 In Compendium Lmguarum Iranicarum, ed R. Schmitt (Wiesbaden, 1989), ch. 3.2.2 (rev. 
MacKenzie, in BSOAS, trv, 1, 1991, 172—6) 
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The present edition contains the following parts: 

1. A translation of those sections of the Qunya that are of relevance for the 
Khwarezmian glosses, including some material from the Risdla. 

2. An edition of the Khwarezmian phrases, including: the Khwarezmian 
text; place references to the manuscripts of the Qunya and the Risala (occasion- 
ally also to the British manuscripts); reference to the Yatima, wherever relevant; 
page references to Freyman’s edition, and occasionally to Henning’s Dictionary; 
variant readings of the manuscripts, mainly the Leningrad one, chiefly with 
regard to pointing and vocalization; Arabic and/or Persian glosses in the Qunya 
and/or the Risdla; and English translation of the Khwarezmian phrases. 

3. A brief commentary on some points of special interest. 

4. A glossary, including references to some of the secondary literature, 
etymologies, and parallels in other Iranian, especially Avestan, Sogdian, and 
Middle Persian languages.— References to the Muqaddima in the case of words 
also occurring there are only occasionally included. 

5. Lists of abbreviations and references cited. 

6. A concordance of the numbering of the Khwarezmian phrases adopted in 
this edition and that used by Henning in his Dictionary fragment.—This 
concordance is less comprehensive than the one MacKenzie compiled for his 
edition of Henning’s Dictionary, which also included references to Zeki Velidi’s 
first publication and Bogolyubov’s articles. 

7. A facsimile of the Risäla part only of the Leningrad manuscript. 

8. The Arabic text of the relevant Qunya passages with the Khwarezmian 
sentences, with passages from the Risäla inserted between square brackets; this 
text ‘lays no claim to being a critical one’ (p. 5).—The marginal and interlinear 
Arabic and/or Persian glosses in S given in each Khwarezmian entry were added 
by users of the manuscript and were therefore not included in the Arabic text 
edition.'® 

In order not to increase the size (and the price?) of the book unnecessarily, it 
was decided not to include in the edition (MacKenzie, personal communica- 
tion), e.g., some of the divergent readings given by Henning, which were based 
on inferior manuscripts,” references to Bogoljubov’s publications (they cán be 
found, however, in the concordance in Henning’s Dictionary), and complete 
references to the by now considerable secondary literature on Khwarezmian.” 

The printing and lay-out of the book, in my eyes, leaves nothing to be 
desired. There are hardly any misprints, even in the Arabic text. MacKenzie 
deserves our admiration and gratitude for having made this material available 
in such a comprehensive, useful, and pleasing form. The following remarks and 
comments are meant to point out a few details of special interest and as a small 
contribution to the study of the tantalizing Khwarezmian language. 

One Khwarezmian phrase (Bogolyubov’s c133) was accidentally omitted. 
MacKenzie has since kindly provided me with an edition of it which is 
reproduced at p. 505 below, as no. 351A. 

18 There are occasional differences between glosses without attribution to either S or R and the 
readings of R; for instance, in no. 142 MacKenzie gives har gah va haröi-gäh ki man dar dyam, while 
R 242118 has the slightly different har gah aw harci-gàh ki dar ayam. 

D e.g., no. 9. Dictionary, p. 6a àyn'ryn, no. 19 p. 6a ‘Our MS has h'gryx '; no 122; p. 24a (Ist 
line) ‘k’n, no. 67: Mitteliranisch, p. 118, n. 1 &’pB’d: no. 287: p 8b (2nd line) ‘sinb; no. 314: p. 37b 
‘ S’ryws (var. -8)’. An exception in no. 2, p. 48. | 

Thus, the etymologies already proposed by Frejman are rarely, often negatively (e.g., p. 91 and 
no 124, p. 104 s.v. sp'my-), quoted by MacKenzie (e.g., "rx ‘<< *araxSa-...< Av. araska-’, 
Frejman, 98, ditto (only arx$ for arax3); *yx < Av. aéxa-, Freyman, 103, myk < Av. maya- ‘hole’, 
Frejman, p. 114; skrnk, Frejman, 68, comparison with Pers. skrh), etc Samadı is relatively often 
quoted, though mostly to be rejected (e.g. s.vv. *’xy- ‘to weep’: ‘Samadi. makes several errors’; 


my8 ‘to become’: ‘subtlety carried ad absurdum’). The (obvious?) derivation of ’ne’n ‘to admit, 
confess ' from *han-züna- was also mentioned by myself apud Samadi, 119. 
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Translation 

—P. 21, no. 166: Part of the text p. 186 lines 1-2 from the bottom has been 
omitted in the translation: ‘He who has neither a permanent abode nor a tree 
nor a house. (I) He who has neither a tillage nor a tree. (II). ° Note also that the 
word n ks is quoted twice in R, first alone (R243r18), then in the phrase, thus 
“FO (man) without tillage! ” That is, a women said...’. 


Khwarezmian text edition 

—P. 48, no. 10: translate ‘ Rather for (one) dinar ? 

—P. 50, no. 37: *hw®@’r’, the asterisk (not explained) probably refers to the fact 
that this form is not in the text, but only implied (as in R). The actual Arabic 
gloss to the word in R is wa kaóa ‘and likewise’ (i.e., just like the preceding 
case), while MacKenzie includes the point about the ending -a (‘if he pro- 
nounces the r with a fatha’), as opposed to -i in hwf'r' in no. 36 ( with kasra on 
the r,” which is not included in the gloss cited by MacKenzie). 

—P. 53, no. 65: for “clydiw'@ read "cd'yw"6 (MacKenzie, personal 
communication). 

—P. 56, no. 107: In Risala fol. 241r26-v1 the Khwarezmian phrase ’h’Byx pr'c 
k’h'y mkx’mnc’h is repeated after no. 108 (cf. Frejman, 76-7; see also below, on 
no. 145). 

—P. 57, no. 110: kb’ is translated as ‘because’ here, but in nos. 149, 150 
(ky-n’-b’) p. 60 and in no. 349 p. 77, as ' that/if rather’, in no. 395 (p. 81) it is 
translated ‘rather that’; cf. also the glossary (p. 106) ‘b’ contrastive adv. 
“rather, sooner, on the contrary ”.’ 

No. 115: The construction of an action noun, p’rö’ ‘selling’, with an 
accusative object, y' n'ny hwn'ny òr ‘ this slave girl’, is noteworthy. 

No. 119: note kwzyc’ ‘seeks’ for Frejman’s gwZyc^', var. gwc's. 

—P. 59, no. 141: The glosses in S and R have been switched. 

No. 145: .. *k’/’k’y'y; in S—both in the transliterated text, the Arabic gloss, 
and the translation—these are actually two separate sentences (see the text 
and the translation p. 19). Similarly, in no. 206, p. 65, the two separate 
Khwarezmian sentences are quoted as if one (including punctuation mark), and 
the translation is abbreviated, and in no. 383 p. 80 two separate Khwarezmian 
sentences (as well as the Arabic glosses) are combined into one: k’nd* y? yryw* 
s’xn’c cmyk and k’nd (!) y? yryw? s’xn’c. 

—P. 69, no. 259: y’ pwe’h' ’zyk, in spite of the Persian gloss, must mean * his foul 
beard’ or ' (that) foul beard of his’, not ‘his beard (is) foul’, cf. no. 120 y’ 
xwb'm'àyd * my beautiful daughter’, Mug. 279.4 y’ ksne 'Zyk ' the thick beard ’. 
—P. 71, no. 284: *br^k! is tentatively explained in the commentary (p. 95) as 
containing (a)ki ‘ you do, act’; however, 'br- could be ‘other’ < *apara- (cf. 
’yw... br-yw “one...the other one’, Henning, Dictionary, p. 7a), which 
MacKenzie misses in the Khwarezmian text. The construction of the sentence 
remains unclear. 

—P. 72, no. 286: translate: * As soon as we see them’, cf. no. 68, where 
MacKenzie renders m’nb’ k- (Pers. gloss agar ‘ if") as ‘as soon as’ (cf. below). 
—P. 73, nos. 298-9: for ‘did’ read ' did (or, spoke?)’ as in the glossary s.vv. 
hzwr and xwb. 

—P. 79, no. 366: -Pfn’cyd“ ‘them from you’, literally ‘ thee-them-from-away ' 
(see commentary, p. 98): the word order is remarkable. 


Commentary 
—P. 88, no. 65: for a-ci-di-wu@ read a-ci-di-wu@ (MacKenzie, personal 


communication). 
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Nos. 68, 286: MacKenzie tentatively explains m nb' as containing (unat- 
tested) *mà(n) ‘ time’, etymologically connected with Sanskrit mäna ‘ measure’. 
However, as a ‘spontaneous’ nasal often occurs before c and d (cf. p. 92, on 
nos. 192-4) and even b- (cf. -ffn-b$ ‘after you’ and Henning, Dictionary, 40a 
fnbr < f-h’n-br, where -’n-b- is to be understood as -Gm-b-), I would compare 
this mā with other ma's, e.g. that in 'n'd'b'' let alone’. m’nb’ seems to be glossed 
by Pers. bäri‘ at any rate, for (my) part’, etc. (see Henning, Dictionary 18b, for 
a discussion of the Pers. word), with which we may compare m' ftm in no. 355 
(see also the commentary p. 97, and Henning, loc.cit.), which also corresponds 
to Pers. büri. This má may be from Olran. *ahmät ‘from this > *henceforth ' 
and mftm < *ahmät fratama(?). 

—P. 94, no. 257: For the construction of an intransitive verb like transitive ones 
in the perfect compare Khotanese intransitive verbs with ‘ transitive past ', e.g., 
tsutaimd ‘I went’ like yddaimd ‘I did’, as opposed to atä má ‘I came °.” 
—P. 96, no. 317: Henning, Dictionary, 14-5 s.v. '6 (?), contains a long discussion 
of this sentence, where it is suggested that ’5 (7) may be for 'w. 

—P. 99, no. 390: as the verb xwnb- in other instances where it means 
‘to postpone’ is construed with -d, it seems preferable to analyse k’s- as 
< k-'s-#. When combined with -0 it appears to have the different meaning 
‘to leave (sth. to)’, Germ. ‘ überlassen (Samadi, 247). The sandhi here would 
be the same as in the imperfect 3 sing. of verbs in -s, e.g., mnys-t, and differs 
from that whereby -c-d- [-ts-d-] > -z-d- (see p. 89, no. 78). 

No. 391: the verb pry- ‘let go, relinquish' does not usually to take the 
adverb -d (no other examples in Samadi, 159); thus the interpretation of -d as -d' 
*to you' seems preferable. 


Glossary 

For ()Bewprk, read ()gcwrprk. 

’cw’zy- “to bring in, cause to enter’, cf. also Parthian ‘ydw’y- ‘ to lead (in)’ 
(cf. Samadi, 52), which is semantically closer than Khotanese ttuvay- ‘ to lead 
across’ (If w’zy- [q.v.] can be derived from either *wädaya- or *wäzaya-, is not 
'cw'zy- also ambiguous [cf. Frejman's derivation from ati- + „/vaz, p. 71]?) 

*k- ‘to do, make, act’; the last sentence of the lemma ‘in combination...’ 
should start a new line, as it does not refer to 'k- + d (^) alone. 

'kwnd- ‘to beat’; ‘NP kutak’ is not quoted by Samadi, as MacKenzie's 
remark seems to imply. 

C)sp'my- ‘to consider’; MacKenzie suggests deriving this verb from 
*spasma, thereby connecting it with a known root (spas ‘to see’). On the 
other hand, Khot. ssäman- ‘mouth, face’, may be compared, with Khot. ss 
corresponding to Khw. sp < IE. k’w- (if so the comparison with Ormuri söm, 
which I mentioned as a possibility in Compendium Linguarum Iranicarum 281, 
must be abandoned.” For the meaning cf. Germ. ‘ ansehen’ and ‘ Angesicht’. 
None of these etymologies, however, seems easily reconcilable with the use of 
the verb in the Mugaddima, where, if correctly read, it renders ‘to be proud’ 
< ‘to esteem" < ‘to consider, think (highly of)’: MacKenzie in BSOAS, 
xxx, 3, 1970, 522 ad 443.8), which again seems to point to a compound in us- 
(as Samadi, 185). 

’sw- ‘ to go away ’, if from *a-cyawa-, ought to mean ' to come to’, or at least 
“to go to, to approach’, cf. *a-i, *d-gam- (Pers. dy-, amad) ‘to come’; ‘to go 


AR. E. Emmerick, Saka grammatical studies (London, 1968), 221, cf. also I. Gershevitch, 
A grammar of Manichean Sogdian (Oxford, 1954), p. 130, § 877 n. 2. 

2H W., Bailey’s derivation of ssa- from did is impossible, that from styd- highly improbable 
(Dictionary of Khotan Saka, Cambridge, 1979, 397). 
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away’ would more probably be *apa-éyawa- or *fra-cCyawa-, as in Khot. 
hatsuta- ‘set out, gone off’ (speaking of any army, « *fra-cyuta-; cf. also 
C. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wörterbuch, cols. 1714-5). The discussion in 
Samadi may therefore still be taken into account. 

’wf’ny “at that time’ (Pers. gloss dn wagt ‘ at that time’); MacKenzie takes 
up the etymology < *wi-fana- < „ffan ‘to move’ proposed by Bailey, who 
compared Ossetic afon(d) ‘time’ (after Frejman, 67).? However, the word is 
likely to contain a deictic element (cf. (’)’-sré ' this year’), and, until evidence is 
found to the contrary, it seems preferable to retain Frejman's analysis of 'w- 
< *awa-, the far-deictic demonstrative pronoun (cf. MPers. oy zamän ' at that 
time’). The fact that this pronoun has not survived as such in Khwarezmian is 
unimportant, as adverbs of time often contain fossilized forms that have 
otherwise not survived in the language, cf. Pers. im-rüz, im-sal, with im- 
< MPers. im (probably) < OPers. ima-. 

"wz- ‘to meet’ < *awi-waza-. An Avestan verb *awi-waza- (1.e., auui.vaza-) 
is not well secured, as the preverb in the relevant context can be interpreted as a 
preposition (Altiranisches Wörterbuch, col. 1387). Moreover, an Olran. preverb 
*awi- does not exist, as Avestan auui- is just a scribal variant of aoi, both being 
late Avestan forms of older aißi- « Olran. *aßi- (cf. Altiranisches Wörterbuch, 
col. 182, line 7); auui.vaza- is therefore the same as aiBi.vaza-.4 As Olran. *abi- 
> Khw. -, Samadi’s derivation of 'wz- is still to be preferred. Here it may be 
noted that MacKenzie employs a personal transcription of Avestan (see 
his A concise Pahlavi dictionary, London, 1971, p. xvii, n. 1), in which 
Bartholomae's transcription is followed with the exception that g is replaced by 
ad, w by B, and v by w, making no distinction between initial (Barth.) v- and 
internal (Barth.) v, the latter written uu in the Avestan alphabet (MacKenzie 
uses w for usual v also in his transcriptions of Old Persian). 

"wz- ‘to go out’; MacKenzie's remark, ‘misunderstood by Samadi 227’, 
refers not to her citation of Henning’s etymology, but perhaps to her comment 
on Henning’s remark that the imperfect of this verb is ‘ treated ... as if it were 
compounded with awa-’, namely, that the meaning of the verb speaks against 
the assumption of a preverb awa-. Henning, however, did not explain why it 
should be treated this way, nor did MacKenzie in his study of Khwarezmian 
imperfect stems.” The treatment of this verb is like that of a few monosyllabic 
verbs, quoted by MacKenzie in this article (pp. 391-2: Bx ~ B’xd-, etc.), and 
may therefore well be secondary. 

C)xn- ‘to buy’; I find MacKenzie’s etymology *xirna- (< *xrind-) less 
satisfactory than his earlier (BSOAS, xxxm, 3, 1970, 545) and Samadi's xrna-, 
cf. MPers. xyr /*xirr-/ (> *xir- > Pers. xar-), as well as Khw. (")fn-, Pers. 
bur(r)- ‘to cut’ < *brna- < *brinä- and Khw. bfn-, Middle Pers. afur- (> Pers. 
Gfar-) < *upa-[à-frna- < *upa-/d-frind-, with the typical distribution of r > ir/ur 
depending on the preceding consonant (cf. Pahl. kirb < *krpa and dil < 
*drdaya, kird [> Pers. kard| < krta, but burd < *brta and gurg < *wrka). 

’x(w)’s(y)- ‘to free, release’; in Khwarezmian ‘inchoatives’ (formant -s-) 
are created freely from a variety of words, including adverbs, and from the 
inchoatives secondary causatives can in turn be formed, cf. 'sk-s- ‘to rise’ 
< *uskat ‘on high, up’, causative 'sk'sy- “to raise’. I would therefore suggest 
two different etymologies of ’x(w)’s(y)-, according as the original meaning was 


3 V. I. Abaev, Istoriko-étimologicheskij slovar’ osetinskogo Jazyka, 1 (Moscow, 1958), 32, doubts 
Bailey’s etymological connexion on semantical grounds 

^ Thus the ‘preverb awi-’ had better not ‘enter into’ anybody’s ‘scheme’ (cf MacKenzie, 
JRAS, 1988, 199). i 

?5 In Mélanges linguistiques offerts à Emile Benveniste (Paris, 1975), 389-95. 
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“to free, release’ or, perhaps less likely in view of the examples, ‘ to make run, 
flow’ (see Samadi, 245): < intr. *'x(w)s-, either < *xwat-s- < Olran. *xwatah 
“(by one)self’, cf. Chor. xd’k ‘ self’ (p. 124), or < *xsud-s-, cf. Avestan xsusta- 
‘molten’, and xsaoóah- ' swell’ (of waters). 

’y!, fem. y’, definite article; because relative pronouns in Avestan and Old 
Persian are used as a kind of demonstrative particle it is often (tacitly) assumed 
that all similar forms in the later stages of Iranian languages are also derived 
from relative pronouns. However, would it not be just as easy and satisfactory 
to derive the Khwarezmian forms from the Old Iranian demonstrative pro- 
nouns *ayam > *i, fem. *iyam > *yä- (with the normal feminine ending)?” 

' O’; cf. Khot. hai, he, with the same meaning and function (see, e.g. R. E. 
Emmerick, 7he Khotanese Surangamasamadhisütra, London, 1970, 132). 

b’ contrastive adverb ‘rather, sooner on the contrary’; according to 
MacKenzie ‘ < Av. *apä’, but this is merely the Old Av. form of Young Av. 
apa, that is, the preverb * away’, etc. (Altiranisches Wörterbuch, col. 72), which 
by itself is unlikely to have acquired the function of an adversative sentence 
particle. Av. apam ‘henceforth’ (ibid., col. 82) would be a better candidate for 
the ancestor of b' if the meaning were better secured (the Pahlavi translation has 
pas ‘ afterwards’), but the best candidate, I think, is an Old Iran. form *apak, 
neuter of apank- ‘backwards’ (ibid.; cf. Vedic apak), from which are also 
derived Pahl. abaz, Pers. baz?’ ‘ back, again’. Cf. also Khotanese vd with similar 
function and probably identical etymology. 

bw’r- ‘to be separated’, cf. also Parth. ww'r ‘separation’, not cited in 
Samadi (p. 29). 

b’b ‘ father, papa’, cf. Khotanese paba. 

Add: *Br’y ‘tree’, only in n’Br’y ‘ without trees’ (not in the glossary), s. 
"Or vy. 

Bynd ‘husband ’; cf. also Khot. ksundaa- ‘idem’, see Bailey, Dictionary, 69. 

Byndk ‘God’; I find it hard to believe that this word is derived from fynd 
‘husband’ < Av. fSuiiant ‘herdsman’, even though the implication is that the 
meaning developed from that of ‘ lord’; but MacKenzie's ' lord’ (not * Lord’) is 
deceptive, as in the texts the reference is always to God (even no. 135). In view of 
the other name of God, m’nyndk ‘ the (ever Masting one’, Byndk might conceiv- 
ably be ‘the being (one)' < '8- ‘to be’ (possibly with -yndk after m'nyndk, 
instead of -ndk, which would make it identical(?) with Bndk ‘ slave’). 

P. 108: there is some inconsistency in the glossary in the way of referring to 
Old Iranian and Avestan that can be a small source of confusion to the less 
informed reader; examples on this page are: c- * < haca', c! * < Olr. *ca-', and 
-c(y) © < Av. ci-’; but all these forms are * < Av. haca[ca-[Ci- * (similarly p. 123: 
we‘ « Av. wacim’, rather than Olr. *wäcam, but p. 127: zrz‘ < Olr. zrdaya-’, 
rather than Av. zaraóaiia-). (Incidentally, the formula * < Av....’ is of course 
not intended to be understood literally, implying that Khwarezmian is derived 
from Avestan, but that the Khwarezmian word is descended from the * Old 
Khwarezmian ' form corresponding to the Avestan word quoted.”) 

Cbr ‘hereafter’ is derived by MacKenzie (tentatively) from < c- + y’ + -br 
* from-that-upon ', but in Avestan ' hereafter, future’ is apara-, and a derivation 


26 cf. also Bactrian eno < ayam, but ı, fem ıa from the relative pronoun, according to N. Sims- 
Williams, in Compendium Linguarum Iranıcarum, 235 

27 Also vä, shortened form of (a)báz or < *apak? 

? For a recent discussion of the special relationship, if any, between Khwarezmian and Avestan, 
see Mackenzie, ‘ Khwarezmian and Avestan’, East and West, xxxvul, 1988 [pub. 1990], 82-92, 
where ve reference to Khotanese ' ksi’a’, a hapax of uncertain reading and meaning must be 
omitted. 
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from c’ + ‘br ‘what (is) hereafter’, less likely ‘from hereafter’, seems 
preferable. 

crö’n k’ ‘so long as’; the proposed etymology is hardly convincing. As the 
word is a hapax, one may consider reading crd’n with the Risäla and derive it 
from Avestan Cuuant-, with dissimilation of n > r in the long series of dental 
consonants (rather than as a scribal error for cnd’n < Pers. Candän, as proposed 
by Frejman). 

cwb ‘ water ’; the reference is to MacKenzie's review of R. E. Emmerick and 
P. O. Skjerve, Studies in the vocabulary of Khotanese, ı (Vienna, 1982), in JRAS, 
1983, 121-2. ` 

P. 109: čkyš ‘lie’; MacKerizie’s derivation of this word from Av. tkaëša is 
no doubt theoretically possible with *tk- > *itk- > ck (why ék-?).” A similar 
phonetical development, not mentioned as such by MacKenzie, is that of 
*ftrwiya- > Chor. ’Bewr, where the initial fricative was retained before a stop, 
which subsequently was palatalized by a prosthetic i- (ift- > fit- > fc-). 

d- ‘then’; either a proclitic form of "wd ‘ and’ or *ati or *atah are possible 
etymologies. 

dh- ' to hit, strike ; the explanation of the initial d- in this word (rather than 
ö-), common to several east Iranian dialects, as a result of dissimilation is 
convincing. À similar case of dissimilation in order to avoid two dental spirants 
is seen in Pashto lid- < *öid- < *dita- (the internal -t- should also have 
developed to -8- > -/). The semantic development of ‘to put’ > ‘to strike’ is 
still problematic, however; rather ‘to give’ > ‘to strike’, as in slang ‘ give it to 
him’ or ‘let him have it”? : 

hgy ‘you’; I do not understand ‘ < -wa’. If it is meant to indicate the 
enclitic Old Iranian 2 plur. personal pronoun, in what way 1s it connected with 
the initial h- of the Khwarezmian form? In my opinion the 1 and 2 plural 
personal pronouns mßy and ABy can be derived from Olr. *ahmaibya and 
* yusmaibya/*Smaibya (the use of an oblique form for the nom. is found also in 
Sogdian m’x, sm’x) by assuming that the direct outcome of these forms in early 
Khwarezmian was mßy and *hmßy (with *sm > *hm’'); as the 2 plural form 
would regularly have lost its initial h- and coincided with the Ist plural (cf. cm 
‘eye’ < *cahm < *écasman), by a process of preventive dissimilation it lost its 
-m- instead. 

-k'm ‘ever’; cf. also the indefinite particles Khot. gamu/tàmu < *kamam, 
and tümye. 

k8’k ‘ not, no’; is not Pers. xyr an abbreviation of na xayr? 

*kS * tillage’; for ‘s. n'k*' read ‘ only in n’k3’ (n’kS is not in the glossary). 

-ms ‘also, further’; * Av. *masö’ is a misprint for ‘ Av. mas-, or masyah’. 
(MacKenzie, personal communication). 

mô ‘here’; add cross-reference to -w8. 

-m(y) ‘me’; for‘ < më’ read ' < Av. mē’. 

Add: n'ge«y ‘without trees’ 166 s. **Br'y, and n'k$ ‘ without tillage’ 166 s. 
*kS. 

n’n’m ‘so-and-so’; see now N. Sims-Williams, JRAS, 1990, no. I, 10-2. 

nkwr ‘purpose, intention’; alternatively < *ni-kaudra- ‘inclination’ < 
J kau ‘bend’. 


? On the alternative derivation from *dus-kaisa, see MacKenzie, ‘ Khwarezmian and Avestan ’, 
p. 91 with n. 29; Sims-Williams, * New studies °, 260. 

9? See N. Sims-Williams, BSOAS, xLvni, 1, 1985, 113. 

3 ef. the similar development, for instance, in Bashkardi; see Skjervo, in Compendium 
Linguarum franicarum, 365, and Encyclopaedia Iranica um, 8, 1988, 848. Note also Khwar 
OV § > h, see, e.g, H. Humbach in Compendium Linguarum Iranıcarum, p. 195, 8 
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p’ry- ‘to prevent, hinder ’; The root par in question would seem to be the one 
meaning ‘to pass’ (Skt *pr, Av. paraéu-, etc.), although that would give the 
meaning ‘ make somebody pass’ for the causative. Alternatively, p-ry- < *parä- 
Graya- ‘move somebody away (from)’ (cf. ‘wz’ry- ‘raise, establish’), and the 
participle prd < *parä-rta-, with loss of one r through dissimilation (cf. Av. 
para-jasa- ‘to go away’, OPers. parägmatä ' they went away’). 

pemws- ‘ to stifle, suffocate’ (intrans.), cf. Parth. prmws- ' be terrified’, NP. 
parmüside?" 

pemy- ‘to measure, weigh’; cf. Khot. pim-, also probably < *pati-maya- 
(R. E. Emmerick and P. O. Skjerve, Studies in the vocabulary of Khotanese, 1, 
Vienna, 1982, 72-73, where, less likely, « *apa-maya-). 

pex’s * bedding’; the Khotanese word quoted is unusable for etymological 
purposes, as its spelling varies and its exact meaning and derivation has not 
been confirmed by other texts. 

pnd’k ‘way’; Khot. panda is nominative-accusative plural; the nominative 
singular is pande < *pantäh (Emmerick, Saka grammatical studies, 308-310). 

rk ‘vein’; add Khot. rräa- (ibid. 297). 

rys ‘ thread ’; compare also Pers. rés-man ‘thread’. 

S’y- ‘to be suitable’; for *Xwar. xw- > x-’ read ' xš- > x-’. 

-w, w’ ‘therein, thereto" seems to be derived from forms such as *awa(t) 
“that way’, rather than *awayd, in which case one would expect a trace of the 
ending to remain (see ’wf’ny, by’ry). 

wkf ‘sorrow, grief’; Henning’s suggestion that this word may be from 
wikafa- (Dictionary, 48), though probably not connected with ./kaf ' to fall’ 
(ibid., 26 s.v. ’kf- ‘to occur, present oneself suddenly’, pointed out to me by 
MacKenzie), is hard to accept, especially in view of Persian ittifag uftäd 
‘happened’; perhaps < *awa-kafa- ‘to fall down’? (Other phonetically poss- 
ible etymons: *awa/wi-kafsa, *wi-kufsa < ./kup ‘tremble’; comparing Khot. 
käscä- ‘idem’, one might even posit *awa-kasa, but the development of $ > fis 
elsewhere found only in mwf ‘ mouse’). 

wrd- ‘ to become ’; the meaning of this verb is based partly on the etymology, 
partly on the Persian gloss xar Saw ‘become a donkey!’. However, as 
MacKenzie has now abandoned the emended reading of the preceding word as 
*xar (BSOAS, xxxi, 3, 1970, p. 553, line 2) in favour of the manuscript reading 
xz, Whose meaning is unknown, wrd- could mean almost anything, and the 
analysis from the etymology is little more than a guess. The regular word for 
‘to become’ is prwz-. 

-w@ ‘ therein °; add cross-reference to m8. 

xbsk ‘own’; Pashto xpa/ is not necessarily from *xwa-; there are other 
examples in both Khwarezmian and Pashto of unstressed ai becoming a or zero 
(cf. Khw. ‘mh ‘ewe’ < Av. maesi-, nbs-['nps- ‘to write" < *nipaisa-, 'zm ' fuel’ 
« Av. aésma-, see Benzing, Wortindex, s.vv.; for Pashto see Compendium 
Linguarum Iranicarum, 400). The Khwarezmian form may also have been 
influenced by its companion xd'k < *xwatäka-. Henning identified an early 
Khwarezmian form of this word, xwpsk.? 

xdywrk ‘authority, master’; according to MacKenzie ‘ < **xwata-haudra- 
ka...hü, Skt sū “impel, authorize”, with hiatus-filling -y-?' The phrase 
xdywrk y'h is glossed by Pers. tu midani‘ you know’ and x'ud-ixtiyár-i, literally 
'you have your own wish' (if a compound, rather than two words, as 
MacKenzie has it). As ‘ to know’ in Khwarezmian is yw ry- < *wi-wäraya-, one 


mi A. Tafazzoli, in Papers in honour of Professor Mary Boyce, 1 (Acta Iranica, 25, Leiden, 1985), 
? Asia Major, N.S., Xi, 2, 176 
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may analyse the word as xd-ywr-k, with *ywr ‘knowledge’ (< *wi-wara-), 
alternatively ' choice’ (cf. Avestan °vara in Mazdä.vara). 

ywzy- ‘to prepare, make ready, carry out’; cf. Khot. suh- süsta- (i.e., /Züh-, 
zusta/) of similar form and meaning (cf. Emmerick, Saka grammatical studies, 
126). The Khot. verb, however, seems to be a loan from a Prakrit form of Skt. 
yogaya- (cf. Khot. arah- ‘ to propitiate’ < Pkt./Skt. üàragaya-), though the past 
participle seems to reflect a stem in -aud (Khw. ywzy- could be from *yaudaya- 
or *yaujaya-, but yyd- only from *yuxta-).¥ 

Edition of OR 351A, supplied by D. N. MacKenzie 


LL Je IS de Je gay ell cool cuts 
as eis ley ligadi d ehaill OL 


de EN Gd! add Ind asl by de TOV — call) Ib easy 05 sell orl JG 


THE BOOK OF PROPRIETY FOR JUDGES, 
comprising eighteen chapters. 
Chapter on judgement in mujahhidat' and what is acceptable therein. 
The man and the woman said (P.) ‘ We are man and wife’, in X. (351A) 
‘We (are) wife and husband ’, then there is a difference among the professors. 
And if a judge ruled for the soundness of this marriage it is accomplished and 


valid. 


351A. mBy w"6 "wd" fynd, S 172v12, R—. 
zan u Süy-im. We (are) wife and husband. 


! Mujahhidät is an umdentified legal term. 


# Differently Bailey, Dictionary, 403. 


CHINESE SCIENCE: THE TRADITIONAL 
CHINESE VIEW 


By Ho PENG YOKE 


In the study of Chinese science it is important to take into account the fact 
that there are many Chinese terms which do not convey exactly the same 
meanings to traditional and modern.scholars. It is essential to try to put 
ourselves in the shoes of the former in order to have a better understanding of 
classical Chinese texts. Take for example the simple term shuxue $ Si , which 
we all take to mean ‘mathematics’.' Indeed we are quite correct to call it 
* mathematics ' when it appears in a modern text, or after the time of Li Shanlan 
as 3& 5 (1811-82) who first used it when he translated Western mathematical 
works into Chinese. However, when the term shuxue appears in any text written 
before the time of Li Shanlan it can often be dangerous to use the modern 
meaning of the term without circumspection. I quote a passage on the 
Biography of Zhang Zhong 4% 42 from the Ming waishi AW 44+ # contained in 
the Imperial Compendium Gujin tushu jicheng d; 4 lal 2 & m which 
reads:? 


(Zhang) Zhong was studying at his youth and presented himself at the jinshi 
yÉ + level of civil examinations. However, he failed, and whereupon he 
gave rein to roaming among the mountains and streams. On one occasion he 
came across an extraordinarily gifted person and learned shuxue from him. 
(Henceforth) he talked about future destiny, and was often uncanny in 
accuracy. 


Surely we cannot interpret the term ‘ shuxue’ in this particular instance as 
* mathematics '! Ä 
We are not yet through with the term shuxue. Let us examine its two 
components shu EX and xue & . The former does require further elaboration, 
while the latter when used in such a combination simply means ' the learning 
of’; I cannot find any English word that embodies all the different meanings of 
the word shu, namely, ‘numbers’, ‘mathematics’, ‘several’, ‘counting’, 
‘scolding’, ‘fate and destiny’, ‘the art of’, ‘deliberations’, etc. In its 
philosophical sense, ‘ shu’ is something beyond description, at least according 
to Zhuangzi #£ 7 , who wrote? 


(It is something) that comes to one’s hands and finds response in one’s heart, 
but which no words can describe. There exists (an entity of) shu within us. 


To the traditional Chinese, shuxue would include not only the modern 
meaning of‘ mathematics ' but also the classical meanings of‘ numerology ° and 
“the art of predicting the future, both in the natural and the human world’. 
Modern scholars study traditional Chinese mathematics against the back- 
ground of modern mathematics. I should like to provide a few examples to 
illustrate how another perspective of the subject taken from the view-point of a 
traditional Chinese can play a complementary part to their understanding. 


' As early as 1959 Joseph Needham pointed out (private communication) that the term 
arithmetica in pre-modern Europe did not mean the simple calculations which go by the name of 
arithmetic today. See Needham Science and civilization in China, Vol. 3 (Cambridge, 1959), 54. 
Nonetheless, as we all know, Needham’s approach 1s entirely that of a modern scholar. 

? In xuexingdian 47 Hh juan 44, tr. auct. 


>In Nanhua zhenjing qj 38 E ER (Sibu congkan ed.) juan 5, p 34b, tr auct. 
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The Sunzi suanjing IR F 43 X mathematical manual, written between A.D 
280 and 473, contains a somewhat bizarre problem from the modern point of 
view, on the prediction of the sex of an unborn child from the age of its pregnant 
mother and the month it is due. The Qing scholar Ruan Yuan Br 5c (1764- 
1849) in his Chourenzhuan concluded that because this problem was not 
mathematical in nature it could not have been included originally in such a 
mathematical work and that it was only a later appendage.* It has been pointed 
out by Li Yan Æ fl& that a similar problem, possibly imported from China, 
existed in Japan during the sixth century and was recorded in the Kuchizusami 
[1i3£.5 Ruan Yuan took great interest in the mathematics brought by the 
Jesuits. In his enthusiasm he could have overlooked the fact that the Sunzi 
suanjing was meant to be a shuxue text, which, in traditional China, could 
legitimately include a problem dealing with prediction of human activities. His 
contemporary, Li Ruzhen Æ jk B (17637-1830?) grouped mathematical 
problems and the art of divination together when he wrote about suanfa $f 2X: 
(calculation methods) in his Jinghuayuan $5 4b €k (Flowers in the Mirror), 
reflecting the traditional Chinese concept of the term shuxue. 

It is not an isolated case to ind a non-mathematical problem included in the 
Sunzi suanjing. In the Shushu jiyi $% ii #2 34% written by Xu Yue f& & c. 190 
A.D. one finds a distribution of nine numbers similar to what is given in the 

Mingtang chapter in the Da-Dai Liji ARE su as follows: 


294; 7.93: 618 


Xu Yue calls these ‘the numbers of jiugong JL E (nine palaces)’. In the 
twelfth-century Cai Yuanding Z& 76 Æ (1145-98) identified these numbers 
with the Luoshu 1& # chart mentioned in the Yijing 3 # (Book of Changes). 
Modern scholars look upon the Luoshu chart as a magic square, and as a matter 
of fact, the earliest magic square known to the ancient world. However, the 
magic-square property of the Luoshu chart was considered by the traditional 
Chinese to be secondary to a more mysterious property of having the number 5 
at the centre and embracing in it the Principle of Mutual Conquest of the Five 
Phases wuxing Ti 47 . 

The traditional Chinese looked upon ‘5’ as the ‘heavenly number’ that 
manifests itself universally in the wuxing, the five virtues, the five colours, the 
five tastes, the five cereals, the five relationships, etc. 

Starting from the numbers 1 and 6 and moving in an anti-clockwise 
direction, we can see that 1 and 6, the Yang and Yin numbers of Water 
respectively, conquer 7 and 2, the Yang and Yin numbers of Fire, which in turn 
conquer the two numbers 9 and 4 on the left, which are the Yang and Yin 
numbers of Metal. Moving further on we see that 9 and 4 conquer the two 
numbers 3 and 8, the Yang and Yin numbers of Wood, which conquer the 
number 5 of Earth at the centre. Earth then conquers the numbers | and 6 of 
Water, and the whole process repeats itself. 

More often than not we find the Luoshu chart mentioned together with the 
Hetu W [Bj diagram in classical literature. However, modern historians of 
science give emphasis to the former as a magic square and overlook the latter. 
To the traditional Chinese the Hetu diagram was probably even more important 
than the Luoshu chart, because it embodies the Principle of Mutual Production 
of the wu-xing. In any case it usually took precedence whenever the two were 


4 See Chourenzhuan juan | and Qian Baozong kexuesht lunwen xuanji (Beijing, 1983), 140. 
? See Li Yan, ' Sunzi suanjing buzhu’ in his Zhongguo gudai shuxue shiliao (Shanghai, 1954). 
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Fig. 1: Luoshu chart 
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mentioned together. Let us look at the Hetu diagram beginning with the 
numbers 1 and 6 of Water. Moving in a clock-wise direction we find that :hey 
produce Wood, represented by the numbers 3 and 8, which in turn, going 
clockwise, produce Fire represented by the numbers 2 and 7. The numbers Zand 
7 of Fire produce Earth, represented by the numbers 5 and 10 at the centre. The 
numbers 5 and 10 of Earth produce the numbers 4 and 9 of Metal to their rıght, 


and which produce the numbers 1 and 6 of Water. 
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By far the best known Chinese mathematical text that gives information 
on magic squares is Yang Hui’s SAH Xugu zhaigi suanfa $8 d $8 FRE, 
written in the year 1275. So far this book has only been studied from the point 
of view of modern mathematics, being looked upon as a book on magic 
squares.° The very first diagram in this book is the Hetu diagram, which is 
conveniently left out in one of the earliest expositions on the subject of Chinese 
magic squares by Li Yan, entitled ' Zhongsuanjia zhi zonghengtu yanjiu’ 
rh $i 2x ww ME RE HZ. Another diagram in the same book compiled 
by Yang Hui is not a pure magic square. This is the zuanjiutu #2 Jv iN 
(gathering-the-number-9 diagram), to which we shall return presently. (See 
fig. 7.) 

While modern scholars approach his work with the objective of studying 
magic squares, Yang Hui had something much broader in scope in his mind 
when he compiled this book. Bearing in mind that everything dealt with in his 
book came under the realm of shuxue, Yang Hui's first objective must be to use 
the diagrams to illustrate the wonders of shu in the form of shushu, something 
that extends from numerology and divination to natural philosophy. We have 
already seen applications of the Hetu diagram and Luoshu chart to the 
principles of mutual production and conquest. Yang Hui gives several examples 
to explain the Yijing (Book of Changes) Take for example the yanshutu 
fif & El diagram. (See fig. 3.) 


46| 8|16|2029|7 |49 
3|40|35|36|18|41| 2. 
|44|12|33 23|1938| 6 
[28 28 11 25 39 24 | 22 
5|37|81|27|17|13| 45 
48| 9115 14|32|10| 47 
1143/34/30 21,42} 4| 


Fig. 3: Yanshutu diagram 


| fi SC 
Keon tE, 


This is a magic square with 25 as its centre cell. The number 50 is defined by 
the Yijing as the yanshu. Now 25 is the sum of the ‘ heavenly numbers’ (tianshu 
R 86) 1, 3, 5, 7, and 9. With 25 as centre any pair of opposite numbers about a 
diagonal, a vertical or a horizontal line adds up to 50, the yanshu number of the 
Yijing. This diagram is also a magic square, where every row or column, or any 
one of its two diagonals adds up to the same total of 175. Immediately after this 
diagram follows the Yintu [& [B] diagram, formed by substituting the odd 
number in the upper right corner by an even number. (See fig. 4.) 


6 A comprehensive study of this book 1s made in Lam Lay Yong, A critical study of the Yang 
Hui Suan Fa (Singapore, 1934). See also Needham, Science and civilization in China, Vol. 3, 55—62, 
and Schuyler Cammann, ‘ Old Chinese magic squares’, Sinologica, 80, 1963, 14-53. 

"In Li Yan, Zhongsuanshı luncong, Vol. 3 (Shanghai, 1935). 
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Fig. 4 





As we know, odd numbers are Yang and even numbers are Yin numbers. 
Perhaps this was meant to show that changing from Yang to Yin did not alter 
-the magic square property, yet another demonstration of the wonder of the 
yanshu number! 

The Yishutu E 8% |g] has sixty-four cells, from 1 to 64, symbolizing the 
64 hexagrams. (See Fig. 5.) 






61| 4 3/6 E 263/64 1| 
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Fig. 5: Yishutu diagram 


Itisa8 x 8 magic square, the number 8 denoting the eight trigrams. The 
sum of any row, column, or diagonal is 260. There is also a Yintu diagram 
appended to it, “formed by substituting the odd number in the upper right-hand 
corner with an even number. (See fig. 6. 
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We now refer again to the zuanjiutu diagram. (See fig. 7.) In this diagram all 
the cells in any ring add up to the same sum 138, but all the cells along any of the 
diameters add up to the sum 147. However, if the centre cell 9 is not taken into 
account, then the other cells along any diameter would add up to 138. It is 
rather unusual to have such a diagram included among magic squares. The idea 
of the zuanjiutu diagram was to demonstrate the importance of the number 9. 
For 9 is the limit of the heavenly and earthly numbers (tian di zhi shu zhi suo 
zhong KR Wh z B Z Pr A%), and is again a number frequently referred to in 


the Yijing.? 





Fig. 7: zuanjiutu 
8 In Huangdi neijmg suwen under ' Sanbu huhou lun’. 
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Towards the end of the Song period Ding Yidong wrote the Dayan suoyin ' 
AM Z FE‘ which contains a diagram to demonstrate the derivation of the 
Dayan number 50 from the Luoshu number 49. This diagram is a magic square 
of the order seven, beginning with 1 and ending with 49, and with 25 in the 
centre cell. 25 in the centre cell is the sum of the heavenly number 1, 3, 5, 7 ard 9. 
(See fig. 8.) Double the centre cell gives 50, and so does any pair of numbers 
about the centre cell. The purpose of this diagram was to explain the use of 
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50 yarrow stalks in the Yijing system of divination. Many explanations were 
given in the past to account for the number 49, the number of yarrow stalks held 
in the hand after discarding 1 stalk from a bunch of 50. In fact these 
explanations occupy the whole of juan 3 in the Dayan suoyin, for example Sima 
Qian m] Hj # is said to have derived the number 49 by taking the sum of the 
numbers 5 from the five notes (wuyın J ), 6 from the sixth pitch-pipes (Jiu lu 
75 fË ), 10 from thé ten celestial stems (shigan + -F ), and 28 from the twenty- 
eight lunar mansions, but Ding Yidong found none of them entirely satisfac- 
tory. He produced the following diagram to ‘explain’ why 49 was one of the 
important * natural' numbers. 

According to Ding Yidong, this diagram contains numbers from 1 to 49 
including four ‘hidden’ numbers, giving a sum total of 1225, which, on being 
divided twice over by 5, yield the magic number 49. 

Actually both Yang Hui and Ding Yidong belonged to a group of icas 
in the Song period who came under the influence of the xiangshu R # teaching 
of Shao Yong BR FE (1011-77) and other early Song scholars. Before and 
during the Han period, say before the third century in the Christian era, the 
term ‘ xiangshu’ referred simply to prognostications with the tortoise shell and 
using the method of the Yijing. Xiang could mean heavens, earth, moon, 
thunder, mountain, etc. represented by the hexagrams and shu to the numbers 
nine, six, one, etc. used to describe the lines ofthe hexagrams. Later the symbols 
of the Hetu diagram and the Luoshu chart were considered together with the 
hexagrams ofthe Yijing, and by the time of Shao Yong, these symbols were used 
to explain almost anything under the sun, from natural philosophy to human 
affairs, all came under the scope of shuxue. The Siku quanshu zongmu tiyao 
yu i 4 & HA has the following to say about him and his famous 
book, the Huangji jingshishu 2 te Ri B ? 


Master Shao (Yong)’s knowledge of ‘ shuxue’ originated from (Li) Zicai 
a 7-5 .... The Huangji jingshi(-shu) contains what is known as the 
learning of ‘ wuli % 3 ). 


The two terms shuxue and wuli in their modern sense mean ' mathematics ' 
and ‘ physics’ respectively. Of course we must not interpret the quotation as 
something implying application of mathematics to physics. Here the two terms 
have a much wider meaning. It happens that we know that shuxue in this case 
refers to Yishu Àj, 9X the art of divination using the method of the Yijing, and as 
for the term wuli this is what his son Shao Bowen HB 16 {A had to say in the 
‘Shu Huangji jingshishu un’ h & Eg & th # , a preface in the Huangji 
Jingshishu saying:? 


From the numbers (shu) of the softness and hardness of Yin and Yang, (Shao 
Yong) exhausted his study of the numbers (shu) of the musical pitch, and 
from the numbers of the pitch-pipes (he) exhausted the study of the numbers 
of animals and plants, (including creatures that) run or fly. The Yi (jing) 
contains the numbers of the myriad things.... As for the Huangji jingshi- 
(shu) as a book, it exhausts the numbers of the sun, moon, the stars, 
creatures that fly or run, and all animals and plants in order that we may 
understand the /i (pattern, rationale) of the myriad things within heaven and 
earth, so that he could describe the affairs pertaining to emperors, kings and 
hegemons... 


The first sentence in the quotation above refers to the Yijing, the Book of 


? In juan 21, tr. auct. 
tr. auct, 
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Changes. Hence in this instance wuli refers to the application of the system of 
the Book of Changes, or what was also called Yishu $, $ (the shu of the Book of 
Changes), to explain all natural phenomena. It is interesting to note that to Shao 
Yong was also attributed an expertise in divination in his biography contained 
in the Huangji jingshishu. The method he used was said to be the ' plum-flower 
divination ' (meihuashu 4f} {E $ ), otherwise known as ‘ mental Yi(jing) divina- 
tion)’ (xin Yi.» 3). This method, in spite of its name has more to do with the 
arcane and more advanced art of liuren 73 -E than the method of the Book of 
Changes. The meaning of xiangshu was further extended when Shen Gua A 1& 
(1031-95) included in the xiangshu section (chs. 7 and 8) of his Mengqi bitan 
Z 1€ 3t gs the liuren art of divination, astronomical instruments and 
observations, and even more significantly, calendrical calculations.!! 

The important term /iuren requires some explanation, but before doing so 
we must return to the Sunzi suanjing. We began by taking what has been 
considered to be its least significant problem. Now let us do the opposite and 
take perhaps the most interesting problem in this mathematical manual. I am 
referring to its problem on indeterminate analysis, entitled ‘wu bu zhi shu’ 


V Zn Be , which says:'? 


There is an unknown number of things, when divided by 3 it leaves 2, when 
divided by 5 it leaves 3, and when divided by 7 it leaves a remainder 2. Find 
the number. 


This problem, which involves the remainder theorem, is looked upon by 
historians of mathematics as one of the characteristic problems of Chinese 
mathematics. To the traditional Chinese this was a method to calculate the 
unknown and was most probably put within the category of shushu, a very 
broad term that comprises the study of astrology, numerology and all sorts of 
divination, including the system of the Yijing, liuren, fate-calculations, geo- 
mancy, etc., many of which are in common with xiangshu. Ancient astronomers 
used this method to find a ‘ Great Epoch’ (shangyuan E TC ), the time lapse 
since the last conjunctions of the Five Planets, the moon and the sun— the sun, 
the moon and the Five Planets appearing like pearls along a string’ (ri yue 
wuxing ru lianzhu AA HE dn Be KH ). In the Linde $% f& Calendar of Li 
Chunfeng Æ %& AL. for example, 269,880 years were given for the Great Epoch, 
while a larger number of 96,661,740 years was employed by Yixing — 47 to 
compute his Dayan Calendar. The term ‘ Dayan’ suggests strong affiliation 
with the Yijing, but neither Yixing nor any of his predecessors had handed down 
the method used by them to arrive at the Great Epoch. Their method was re- 
discovered by the great Song mathematician Qin Jiushao & Jy # (1202-61), 
who began his Shushu jiuzhang $ 2 Au & by illustrating its applications in 
the Yijing method of divination and calender computations, called it the 
'Tayangiuyishu' ART + — 4i method, again showing strong affiliation 
with the Yijing. Hence in Qin Jiushao's mind, what modern historians of 
mathematics regard as indeterminate analysis was something within the prov- 
ince of shushu. 

If we think in terms of xiangshu and shushu we may be able to arrive at one 
answer to the sixty-four thousand dollars question why modern science could 


! Nathan Sivin, * Why the scientific revolution did not take place in China--or didn’t 1t?’, in 
Explorations in the history of science and technology in China (Shanghai, 1982), has pointed out that 
what we now regard as scientific knowledge was placed under different headings by Shen Gua in his 
Menggi bitan. 

I! cf. Science and civilization in China, Vol 3, 119 

3 For the work of Qin Jiushao see Ulrich Libbrecht, Chinese mathematics in the thirteenth 
century (Cambridge, Mass., 1973) 
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not have developed from traditional Chinese science. I know that there are 
many answers to this question and that scholars are awaiting the publication of 
Joseph Needham's Science and civilisation in China, Vol. vit. I am also aware of 
another view that this question should not be asked—one investigates the cause 
of fire after a house has been burnt down, but if the house has not been on fire 
no one goes to look for the cause of fire.'* I shall try to approach the problem 
from the traditional Chinese point of view. 

Archaeological evidence and the earliest recorded history inform us of the 
interest of the Chinese in seeking knowledge concerning the future. The earliest 
method that we know of was the use of oracle-bones by the Shang kings. 
Throughout the course of history the number of different methods used for 
divination must have been legion, ranging from the very rudimentary to 
something highly sophisticated. All kinds of divination were classified under 
shushu, and, as we have seen, oracle-bones, the system of the Yijing and the 
liuren, which I have yet to explain, were also included under xiangshu. I wish to 
refer to some of the more sophisticated methods. 

From ancient Chinese classics we read that the system of the Yijing was 
already in use for divination during the Spring-and-Autumn Period (722 B.c. to 
480 B.C.) As mentioned earlier the same system featured both in Chinese 
indeterminate analysis as well as magic squares. Besides, it found application in 
theoretical alchemy, such as in Wei Boyang's HH fi Es Zhouyi cantonggi 
2] 5 B&B [n] SZ written c., A.D. 142, and later Ge Hong X HE (283-363) 
employed the hexagrams to support the ‘ spherical heavens theory’ (huntian- 
shuo dg X Ht) in astronomy.” Again, as already mentioned earlier, Shao 
Yong extended the art of calculating human affairs to explaining the nature of 
things using the Yijing. 

While the Yijing was certainly the most respected and best known among the 
numerous methods of divination, its interpretations lack details. It is interesting 
to read the story in the Hongloumeng $I # 38 (Dream in the Red Mansions) 
concerning the consultation of a diviner Mao Banxian Æ 2E {ih when Jia 
Rong's 26 X mother was taken ill.'* Mao first tried to use the Yijing method by 
casting some coins, and when he interpreted the result Jia asked for more 
information. Mao said that he would need to apply the method of liuren in 
order to tell him more about the case. Hence according to the writer of the 
Dream in the Red Mansions, the liuren method of divination was more advanced 
than that of the Yijing. 

Now let me explain the meaning of liuren. Here liu is just the number six and 
ren is the ninth of the ten celestial stems, and 1s able to combine with six of the 
terrestrial branches to give renzi $ F , renyin £ %, renchen E J& , renwu 
£ F , renshen $ FB. and renxu £ jk . The method is based on the belief that 
* Water’ is the most fundamental of the wuxing, and is represented here by ren, 
the Yang component of Water and six is the ‘complete number’ (chengshu 
We SX ) of Water. The term liuren was something quite familiar to people in 
traditional China as can be attested by its appearance in many novels, but those 
who knew the method were quite rare. In Li Ruzhen’s Jinghuayuan it 1s 
described as the method used by the holy immortals to know the future. This 
method assumes that human activities, such as marriage, examinations, official 
appointments, travel, sickness, loss of valuables, etc. and natural phenomena 
such as wind and rain, are all governed by different shen above. The word shen 
ji means different things to different people. To the common people it means 


^ A good example is Nathan Sivin, op cit., n. 12 
15 See for example Ho Peng Yoke The astronomical chapters of the Chin Shu (Paris, 1966), 55, 56. 
'6 Hongloumeng, hui 102. 
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‘spirit’, but to the neo-Confucianists it would be the expansion of gi M, 
something rather more natural than supernatural. The relevant ‘ spirit’, if you 
like to call it, is identified from the year, month and day when the calculation is 
performed together with another parameter obtained by chance, usually in the 
form of one of the terrestrial branches, utterly spontaneously by the informant 
or in the form of the number of flowers in a branch selected at random, etc. 
Going a step further, one is supposed to be able to find out more about the 
“spirit”, whether strong or weak, whether auspicious or ominous, the various 
forces influencing it, and so on. The /iuren was performed on two boards, called 
shipan 5X fik , consisting of a tianpan R $ (heaven-board) that can rotate 
about a dipan Hh $ (earth-board). However, it can also be performed on the 
fingers using only one hand. This is referred to as ‘ making divination in the 
sleeve’. In the Sanguo yanyi = N 0 # (Romance of the Three Kingdoms) 
Zhuge Liang # Ej 5% does this on more than one occasion. 

There was yet another more powerful form of shushu, namely, the dunjia 
JA ER (hiding jia) method, so called because the celestial stem jia ER is 
concealed under the last six stems to avoid Wood being conquered by the Metal 
geng ff . It is supposed to perform most of the functions of liu jen but has found 
more use in military operations, although Ge Hong in his Baopuzi neipian 
33 Fp T FY $% mentions its application to explorers making trips to the 
mountain.'’ Like the /iuren it foretells future events including weather forecast, 
but in addition it holds the secret of influencing future events by various forms 
of liturgy. You may like to call this sort of thing magic, but in the olden days a 
line was not drawn between science and magic in the West and it was so in 
traditional China. A good example is how Zhuge Liang caused the wind to 
change direction to burn Cao Cao's 8 #% fleet as narrated in the Sanguo 
yanyi." Whether this was a historical fact is another matter. All these are 
claimed to be possible in books on the subject of dunjia, which after all was one 
of the topics in the official examinations in the Astronomical Bureau during the 
Song Dynasty. This method of divination must have been widely known only in 
name, but extremely few people ever came to know how it was done. The 
question of verification by experiments could hardly arise. In the case of the few 
experts themselves they had to take heed of the warning that changing the 
course of nature may bring about adverse consequences on the practitioner 
himself and hence his knowledge should be put into use very sparingly and also 
only in time of emergency. But it was what the people believed in that is 
important. The teaching of Yin and Yang, the principles of the wuxing, the 
system of the Yijing, and shushu were so much ingrained in Chinese culture that 
even if a so-called dunjia expert failed to make rain they would either regard him 
as a charlatan or consider that he has not yet attained sufficient knowledge or 
power. 

Ihe story about Galileo Galilei (1564—1642) performing experiment on 
falling objects on the leaning Tower of Pisa and that about an apple falling on 
the head of Isaac Newton (1642-1727) mark two important events in the 
beginning of modern science. There were, and still are, many leaning pagodas in 
China, and there is one even in the scenic city of Suzhou, namely, that on the hill 
Hugiu Æ ER . However, we cannot imagine a traditional Chinese natural 
philosopher climbing up one of these pagodas merely for the purpose of 
dropping two objects of different weights and watching them fall. Such a 
philosopher would rather believe that the methods of calculating future events 
were already there and as such they should be employed to predict events far 


Uim ch 17. 
18 Sanguo yanyi, hui 49. 
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more important than that of falling objects. If Shao Yong were to sit in his 
garden under a plum tree and a plum were to drop on his head, we cannot 
imagine him pondering upon the force that caused the plum to drop. A great 
expert in the /iuren method as he was, we would rather imagine him to “make 
divination in the sleeve” to calculate whatever event, whether good or evil, the 
falling plum was supposed to inform him about. The greatest attraction of 
modern science is perhaps the means it provides to change nature to suit 
mankind. To the traditional Chinese the secret was already there hidden in the 
subject of shushu, only for the fortunate few to attain, although sought after by 
many. 

In conclusion I am reminded of a remark made by C. F. Gauss (1777-1855) 
about mathematics being the queen of the sciences. He said that at a time when 
science and philosophy in Europe had long parted company. In traditional 
China shu was more than the queen of the sciences, which were only some of its 
components. I would rather regard shu as the queen of traditional Chinese 
culture. It included shushu, which in turn included something which the 
traditional Chinese believed to possess some of the attributes of modern sctence, 
namely, the ability to make predictions and the power to modify nature. It 
would be extremely unlikely for traditional Chinese science to divorce itself 
from shushu or shu itself to go towards a new direction. The reign of the queen 
of traditional culture did not end until China felt the impact of modern science. 
Nonetheless shu and shu-shu both deserve our attention for a better understand- 
ing of traditional Chinese culture and science. 


TANGUT VERBAL AGREEMENT AND THE 
PATIENT CATEGORY IN TIBETO-BURMAN 


By GEORGE VAN DRIEM 


I. Tangut studies 


Tangut is the dead Tibeto-Burman language of the Buddhist empire of 
Xixiä, which was destroyed in 1227 by the Golden Horde of the Mongol 
warlord Temüjin, more commonly known as Genghis Khan (c. 1162-1227). The 
Tangut empire was established in 1032 and comprised the modern Chinese 
provinces of Gansu, Shanxi and Ningxia, extending from the Yellow River in 
the east to K6k6 Nor (Chinese: Qinghai Hu) in the west. The northern frontier 
of the Xixia empire skirted the city of Qumul (Chinese: Hai), the river Edzin 
Gol (Chinese: Rud Shui), the Helan hills and the Yellow River. In the south, the 
empire extended down into the present-day province of Sichuan. The Xixiä 
capital was situated in what is now the city of Yinchuan (formerly Ningxiäfü) 
on the left bank of the Yellow River. 

In 1036 the Tangut began using their own indigenous ideogrammatic script 
which was used for both the translation of Buddhist writings, mainly from 
Classical Chinese into Tangut, and for the composition of original secular 
works in the Tangut language. The largest collection of extant Tangut manu- 
scripts was discovered in 1908 hidden inside a stupa in the ruins of the Tangut 
city of Khara-Khoto by an expedition of the Imperial Russian Geographic 
Society led by Colonel Pëtr Kuz'mié Kozlov, whence they were taken to Saint 
Petersburg, currently Leningrad. Since then, they have been kept in the library 
of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences. 

Because Tangut was written in an ideogrammatic script, the study of Tangut 
phonology has always presented a daunting task. Internal sources for the 
reconstruction of Tangut phonology are threefold: 

(1) The indigenous Tangut rime tables date from 1173 and are entitled 
1a TE KEE, Nwo! ?ei? we? mbu!, which, according to Sergej Evgenievit Jaxontov 
(personal communication, Leningrad, 26 June 1990), translates literally as‘ The 
Fängie Spellings and Rimes of the Five Sounds ’,' whereby 7È, ?eı? ‘ sounds’ in 
this context denotes ' classes of consonants '. The Tangut rime tables are set up 
in much the same way as traditional Chinese rime tables. All five extant editions 
of the Tangut rime tables are kept in the manuscript department of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies of the Soviet Academy of Sciences in Leningrad, where they 
have been systematically studied since 1985 by Jaxontov and Keping, who are 
currently preparing for publication both the original texts and their analyses of 
the rime tables. Appended to one of the five editions of rime tables Ksenija 
Borisovna Keping has discovered sheaves of annotations in which the original 
Tangut owner of the book had arranged by rime all Tangut ideograms known 
to him. 
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(2) The #2828 ?ei? lew? with the self-explanatory title of ‘ Identical Sounds’ 
or ‘Homophones’ exists in an 1132 and a revised 1176 edition. In the 
Homophones, the Tangut ıdeograms are arranged according to nine classes of 
initials, but the sequential order within a given class of initial, for example 
velars, is completely random. The Homophones have been published in a 
Chinese edition by Li Fänwen (1986), based on the earlier, unrevised 1132 text. 

(3) The Tangut dictionary entitled %44 ?w3? yön? ‘ The Sea of Ideograms ' is 
generally known in scholarly circles by its Chinese name X i Wén Hai. The 
Wen Hai consists of three tomes. The first tome contains Tangut ideograms in 
the level, or first, tone. The second tome contains ideograms in the rising, or 
second, tone. Within each of these two volumes, the ideograms are rubricized by 
rime and phonetically defined by means of the fängie spelling system. 

The third tome is entitled #44 JA Kc, ?wá? nôn? ndza! ndre! * Miscellaneous 
Categories of the Sea of Ideograms ', generally referred to by its Chinese name 
x. i ME Mi Wen Hadi Za Lei. This third volume contains characters which do 
not appear to fit the classificatory scheme employed in the Wen Hai proper and 
which are rubricized within each tonal category by initial rather than by rime. 

The second tome of the Wen Häi was lost in Leningrad sometime between 
1937, when the eminent Russian Tangut scholar Nikolaj Aleksandrovič Nevskij 
and many other orientalists were taken away and murdered by the communists, 
and 1956, after the Institute had moved to its present location on Dvorcovaja 
NabereZnaja and a new generation of scholars had begun to concentrate on 
Tangut. The first and third tomes have been published in a Russian edition by 
Keping et al. (1969) and in a Chinese edition by Shi Jinbo et al. (1983). 

Jaxontov {personal communication, Leningrad, 18 and 26 June 1990) 
explains that the Wen Hadi, contrary to what Sofronov (1968: 1, 85) maintains, 
does not antedate the dated Chinese documents from the year 1124 on the 
reverse side of which it was printed, but is of later date. Paper was in short 
supply in the Tangut empire and was obtained from the Chinese by trade as well 
as by force during raids on Chinese settlements. Tangut wood-block prints, such 
as the Wen Häi and Wen Hài Za Leı, were often printed on the back of such 
stolen paper. 

Moreover, Jaxontov furnishes the following philological evidence that the 
Wen Hai must also be of later date than the revised 1176 edition of the 
Homophones: 

Within each of the two Tangut tones or first two tomes of the Wen Hadi, the 
author arranged all Tangut ideograms by rime, and within each rime the author 
divided the ideograms into a group of non-labialized syllables followed by the 
labialized syllables. Then, in turn, within each of these two groups, the 
ideograms were arranged by initial. Herein, according to Jaxontov, lies a major 
contribution of Tangut scholarship to philology, for the Wen Hdi is the first 
lexicographical source in which ideograms are arranged in a strict order 
according to phonological principles. In contemporaneous Chinese dictionaries 
characters were still arranged at random within a given rime group or shéng. 

The arrangement by initial within the individual rime groups in the Wen Häi 
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was based on the order of a Chinese list of consonants which the author had at 
his disposal. This list is reproduced by Sofronov and Kycanov (1963: 15). 
Because the inventory of initial consonants in Tangut and Chinese differed 
substantially, the author of the Wen Häi did not differentiate certain pairs of 
Tangut consonants not distinguished in the Chinese list, most notably the pairs 
of consonants reconstructed by Sofronov (1968) as ld ~ l, yg ~ y, nd ~ nand 
mb ~ m. Furthermore, in closely adhering to the Chinese list, the Tangut 
author made certain apparently fictitious distinctions which did not obtain in 
Tangut. 

The third tome of the dictionary, the Wen Hai Zá Lei, contains all Tangut 
ideograms representing syllables with the three Tangut initials not appearing in 
the Chinese list, corresponding to ndz, ndz and Ih in Sofronov’s reconstruction, 
as well as a number of other ideograms which the author for unknown reasons 
was unable to classify in the first or second tome of the Wen Häi. As pointed out 
above, all ideograms in the Wen Hai Za Lei are divided into the first and second 
tone, and are arranged by initial, rather than by rime, within each of the two 
tones. Within a group of ideograms with the same initial, the arrangement of 
the ideograms is completely random. Jaxontov has discovered that this random 
pattern of ideograms in the Wen Hai Za Lei is virtually identical to the random 
sequential order of ideograms in the 1176 revised edition of the Homophones. 

Finally, there is an untitled Tangut dictionary in manuscript form approx- 
imately five metres in length, kept in the manuscript department of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies of the Soviet Academy of Sciences in Leningrad. This 
manuscript is being investigated by Keping; it appears to be either a preliminary 
draught or another version of the Wen Haäi (personal communication, 
27 August 1990). 

The main external sources for the reconstruction of Tangut phonology are 
twofold (Sofronov 1968: 1, 70-81): 

(1) There are twenty-three manuscript fragments of manuscripts and one 
fragment of a wood-block print discovered at Khara-Khoto with interlinear 
Tibetan transcriptions of the Tangut ideograms. This material is described and 
analysed by van Driem and Keping (forthcoming a, b, c) who are preparing a 
complete concordance of all known Tibetan transcriptions of Tangut 
ideograms. 

(2) A textbook entitled 42.4% 83 4b, KE ZB EHX Mi? 2a! gwu! ndzie! mbu 
pa! nu? nie? ‘ Tangut-Chinese Timely Pearl in the Palm’ was written both for 
Tangut speakers wishing to learn Chinese and for Chinese desirous of learning 
Tangut. The pronunciation of Tangut characters is explained in terms of 
Chinese ideograms and vice versa, with the use of additional! diacritics, the exact 
meaning of which was supposed to be explained to the reader by a living 
instructor. The Tangut-Chinese Timely Pearl in the Palm has been published in 
a Japanese edition (Nishida, 1966), in an American edition by the expatriate 
Flemish linguist Luc Kwanten (1982), and most recently in a Chinese edition 
(Zheng Jianhua et al., 1989). 

Despite the fruitful and valiant efforts of eminent Tangut scholars such as 
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. Nevskij, Nishida, Sofronov and others, the last word has not been spoken on 
‘Tangut phonology. In this article, Tangut forms, including Keping’s Cyrilli- 
cized transcriptions, are given in accordance with Sofronov’s reconstruction, 
using his original inventory of Roman phoneme symbols for Tangut (Sofronov, 
1968: 1, 138-44), Superscripts indicate tone. A dot beneath a vowel indicates 
that the vowel belongs to the second or fourth of the four Tangut rime cycles 
(S. E. Jaxontov, personal communication to Ks. B. Keping and P. K. Benedict, 
15 April 1989). 


II. Tangut pronominal system 


Tangut pronouns and conjugational suffixes have been studied by Keping in 
her monumental work on Tangut morphology (1985: 42-45, 217-42). Accord- 
ing to Keping's studies, the regular Tangut first singular pronoun is #f, ya? ‘I’. 
Keping identifies the Tangut form f&, mro? ‘I’ as a more formal first singular 
pronoun often used by high-ranking officials. Sofronov (1968: ı, 238-9), 
however, identifies ij}, ya? ‘I’ as the cäsus rectus of the first singular pronoun 
and 7&?a! ‘me’ as the cäsus obliquus of the first singular pronoun which occurs 
before postpositions. In addition, Sofronov, identifies a regal first singular 
pronoun 22 ?i2! ‘I’. 

Sofronov's readings ya? ‘I’ and ?a! ‘me’ are strikingly similar to the first 
singular pronouns in some other Tibeto-Burman languages, e.g. Qiang ya! ‘I’ 
and ga! ‘me’ (Sün, 1981: 78) or Lohorung za ‘I’ and ka ‘ I’ (the difference in 
use of ya and ka is discussed in my forthcoming Lohorung grammar). Here it is 
of interest to note that the initial /?/ in Sofronov's reconstruction of Tangut 
phonology is generally rendered by the letter =] in the Tibetan transcriptions of 
Tangut texts (Sofronov 1968: n, 99) and for 7$, Nishida (1966: 496) reconstructs 
yah. 

The orthographic difference between the ideogram $$ mio?, which Keping 
identifies with the personal pronoun ‘I’, and the ideogram ##,?a', which 
Sofronov identifies as ‘me’ but Nishida (1966: 496) defines as ' pebbles’ and 
Keping (personal communication, Leningrad, May 1990) accurately defines as 
‘hunger’, lies in the way the right-hand portion of the ideogram is written in the 
Wen Hai. In the ideogram ?#,, reconstructed by Sofronov as ?a!, the upper of 
the two horizontal strokes or heng in the lower right-hand radical intersects the 
shu on the left and the göu on the right, whereas the lower Aéng intersects 
neither. Furthermore, the góu is truly a hook with its barb, as it were, facing to 
the right: &. On the other hand, the right-hand portion of the ideogram f£, 
reconstructed by Sofronov as mio?, appears in the Wen Hadi with both upper 
and lower heng in the lower right-hand radical intersecting the shu on the left 
and the göu ón the right. The gou ends in a straight downward stroke: #. 

However, in the Tangut translation of the Sun Zi Bing Fä, a Chinese treatise 
on military strategy dating from the latter part of the Spring and Autumn 
period of the Zhou dynasty (Keping, 1979), the ideogram denoting the first 
person pronoun appears in a form distinct from both of the above: &. The two 
héng in the lower right-hand radical both intersect the göu on the right but not 
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the shu on the left. The göu is truly hook-shaped with its barb facing right. This 
third variant suggests that we are dealing with orthographic variation of a single 
ideogram. The Tangut ideogram may have represented two homophonous 
words meaning ‘ I/me’ and ' hunger ' respectively, like the Chinese character fi 
in the modern simplified orthography, or jidnti zi, which represents both /7 
‘inside’ and /i ' Chinese mile’. Alternatively, the Tangut ideogram may have 
had two distinct readings, as Nishida's (1966: 496) reconstruction would 
suggest, like Chinese Ji , which represents both di ‘earth’ and the adverbial 
phrase particle de. In this connexion, it should be kept in mind that the 
comparative evidence adduced above would favour Sofronov's reconstruction 
?a! and Nishida's reconstruction yaf for the first person personal pronoun, 
rather than Sofronov's reconstruction m1o? or Nishida's (1966: 496) reconstruc- 
tion mafi. 

In the first person plural, Tangut distinguishes an inclusive pronoun ġġ, At, 
ya? mi? ‘we’ and an exclusive pronoun gm Zbg1? mi? ' we*". Note that the first 
component fg, ya? of the first plural inclusive pronoun f& Zt, ya? mi? ‘ wei!’ is 
distinct from the homophonous first singular pronoun Zft, ya? ' I°. Both the first 
and second syllables.of the first plural inclusive pronoun ff& & ya? mi? * we'’ are 
attested as monosyllabic clitic or short forms in conjunction with another 
pronoun (Keping, 1985: 48-9). 

The Tangut second person singular pronoun is # na? ‘ you’’. Tangut also 
has a more formal, honorific second person pronoun Mg ni? ‘you’, also 
employed as a plural, a usage which Keping has reason to believe to be archaic 
(1985: 49-51). In twelfth century Tangut, the regular second person plural 
pronoun is MAR ni? ni? * you? ’, an analytic form consisting of fig ni? ` you’ 
and the enumerative suffix 42 n1?. 


Table 1: Tangut first and second person pronouns 


aL ga Keping: ‘I, me’ 
| Sofronov: ‘I’ (casus réctus) 
fà, mio? Keping: formal ‘I, me’ 
?a! Sofronov: ‘me’ (cäsus obliquus) 
Ab n! Sofronov: regal ‘me’ 


tt, Æ, ya? mi? =‘ we’ (inclusive) 
4$ 4L gy? mi? ‘we’ (exclusive) 
ab na? ‘you’ (singular) 
fp ni? ‘you’ (honorific or plural) 


MEAR nP on? ‘you’ (plural) 


III. Tangut verbal agreement 


The Tangut verb may have any one of three different overt agreement 
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suffixes. The first singular agreement suffix 2, -ya? is written with the same 
ideogram as the homophonous first singular pronoun it, ya? ‘I’ and marks a 
first singular actant in an intransitive verb. The second person singular 
agreement suffix Zi, -na? marks a second singular actant in an intransitive verb 
and appears to be cognate with the homophonous second singular pronoun b 
na? ‘ yous’. The agreement suffix 3, -ni? marks a first or second person plural 
actant in an intransitive verb and might be cognate to the homophonous second 
person plural pronoun fie ni? ‘ you’! °. Involvement of a third person actant is 
marked by zero in all Tangut verb forms. The three Tangut verbal agreement 
suffixes are given in table 2, and the distribution of these suffixes in the transitive 
paradigm is diagrammed in Table 3. 


Table 2: Tangut verbal agreement suffixes (Keping, 1985: 217-42) 
it, ya? first singular 
gk na? second singular 


36, n? first or second plural 


Table 3: Tangut Transitive Verbal Paradigm 
P A T I E N T 


l Z2 . 3 

A Isg. 

Ipl. 
G 

28g. 
E 

2pl. 
N 

3sg. 
T 3pl. 





The Tangut conjugation reflects an ergative agreement system. The first 
principle underlying this system is that the verb shows agreement with a single 
actant only. For an intransitive verb this actant is the subject. A transitive verb 
agrees with its patient, unless the patient is marked by zero. The semantic nature 
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of these syntactic roles indexed in the Tangut verb is of great importance in the 
comparative context and forms the topic of the next section. 

The second principle underlying verb agreement in Tangut is that the thırd 
person, in terms of formal markedness, is a non-entity or non-person (Keping, 
1985: 45). 


IV. The Tangut verb in Tibeto-Burman perspective 


As I have argued elsewhere (van Driem, 1990b: 568), the category of patient 
in Tibeto-Burman languages which have retained a verbal agreement system 
requires a definition. As Wierzbicka (1988: 391) points out in her study of the 
Polish dative, ‘in those languages in which the recipient (as a human partici- 
pant) is treated like a direct object, over and above the things given, the core 
meaning of the case marking the recipient is different from its counterpart in 
European languages, and, consequently, it cannot be regarded as the same 
case’. This observation holds true just as much for the syntactic roles of actants 
indexed in the verb. The syntactic role of patient in Tibeto-Burman shows some 
semantic similarity to the category of a verbal actant marked with the dative 
case in a language such as Polish. Of course, in the Polish context, we are talking 
about dependent-marking at clause level, whereas the indexing of a patient in a 
Tibeto-Burman verb is a head-marking phenomenon. 

Typological considerations are significant in the discussion of the historical 
status of verbal agreement in Tibeto-Burman. With regard to the relevance of 
syntactic parameters to the demonstration of genetic relatedness between 
languages, Matisoff (1978: 75) brandished a two-edged sword, claiming that 
‘syntactic similarities are no guarantee of genetic closeness ’ and that ' syntactic 
differences are no guarantee of genetic remoteness’. Most of the data adduced 
by Matisoff in support of these claims concerned the borrowing of element 
order and grammatical words such as subordinators. It is in this light that we 
must view Matisoff’s conclusion that ‘isolated facts of syntactic resemblance 
may therefore be of merely typological interest, no more’ (1978: 76). 

It might seem that the irrelevance of certain syntactic parameters would hold 
a fortiori for other typological traits, but recently Nichols (1986) has 
demonstrated that the morphosyntactic criteria of headedness and the morpho- 
logical marking of syntactic relations are two major typological parameters of 
great importance to the historical linguist concerned with the genetic relatedness 
of languages. Indeed, it is because of the conservative nature of morphological 
marking of syntactic relationships that the historical study of morphology 
has, alongside lexical comparison, traditionally constituted the mainstay of 
historical-comparative linguistics. 

Nichols defines two fundamental language types on the basis of these 
criteria, languages with a predominantly head-marking morphosyntax versus 
‘those with a predominantly dependent-marking morphosyntax, and 
demonstrates the stability of these types through time. In other words, 
genetically related languages tend to be typologically close in terms of their 
morphosyntactic marking systems. Certain languages are’ purely of the head- 
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marking type such as Abkhaz, whereas others, like Chechen, are dependent- 
marking languages. Many languages are typologically somewhere along the 
spectrum between these two poles. The Kiranti language Limbu, for example, 
has both a case system marking the syntactic function of the nominal 
dependents of the verb in the syntagm alongside an elaborate verbal agreement 
system marking these nominal dependents in the verbal head. Limbu likewise 
has a double marking system in possessive constructions, where the syntactic 
relationship is marked on both dependent and head: 


(1) a-ndzum-ille ku-him 
my-friend-GEN his-house 
' my friend's house’ 


Nichols points out that not all languages have a place on the typological 
spectrum between the two poles of a thoroughly head-marking morphosyntax 
and one which is wholly dependent-marking. Certain languages have little or no 
morphology. Such a language is Chinese. In view of the complex morphologies 
of a great number of Sino-Tibetan languages, the total or near total lack of 
morphology in a large number of Sino-Tibetan languages, such as Chinese, 
requires an explanation (vide van Driem, forthcoming). 

In comparing, say, the meaning of the Polish dative to that of the Tibeto- 
Burman patient category in some of its senses, the present discussion will focus 
on the semantic content of the morphosyntactic categories in question notwith- 
standing their typological disparity. 

In Limbu, the verb <-khutt-/-khut-> can both conjugate intransitively, in 
the meanings ‘ to be stolen’ and ' to steal, to be a thief’, and transitively, in the 
meanings ‘to steal something’ or ‘to rob someone’. Conjugated intransitively 
the verb <-khutt-> agrees with the subject, e.g. sapla khutte ‘the book was 
stolen °, andzumin khutte * my friend committed a theft’, khey mana n khu?l * that 
guy steals’ or ‘ that guy is a thief’. 

Conjugated transitively, the verb <-khutt-> agrees with the object stolen, 
e.g. (2), unless a beneficiary is expressed, e.g. (3) and (4). In other words, the 
verb shows preferential agreement with the malefacted actant, if there is one: 


(2) Me-n-ni-bay-ba mana-lle — a-yag-in 
NEG-NEG-see-1s>3/PT-NOM man-ERG my-money-DEF | 
khutt-u. 
steal-3P 


‘A man I didn't see stole my money.’ 


(3) A-ndzum-ille sapla khutt-ag 
my-friend-ERG book rob-1sPS/PT 
* My friend robbed me of my book.’ 


(4) Khene? yay — ke-ghutt-u-si-i ? 
you’ money 2-rob-3P-snP-Q 
‘Did you rob them of their money?’ 
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In Tibeto-Burman languages in which transitive verbs show patient agreement, 
the verb ‘to give’ agrees with the beneficiary, not with the object given. In this 
way, Tibeto- Burman ‘ to give’ resembles English * to endow ' more than English 
“to give’. The syntactic role of patient in Tangut and quite a few other Tibeto- 
Burman languages can be semantically characterized in terms of saliency, 
animacy and the mode of affectedness. The following example sentences from 
Keping's study of Tangut morphology (1985: 236-8) illustrate the semantics of 
the syntactic role of patient in Tangut. 


9) X A” i i E A 9? d 
Ndziwo? yË pa? ?n! Ida’ kr! won? ya’. 


person some I/me ABSOLUTIVE hand PERFECTIVE grab -Isg. 


‘Someone grabbed my hand.’ (‘Someone grabbed me by the hand.) 


In contrast to Keping’s Russian translation of the Tangut (Kto-to sxvatil 
moju ruku) ‘Someone grabbed my hand’), the patientive character of the first 
singular actant indexed by the agreement suffix <-ya*> in the Tangut verb is 
perhaps more faithfully expressed in the alternative English translation 
‘Someone grabbed me by the hand’. 

Similarly, the Dutch translation of the following Tangut sentence (U heeft 
me op onwettige wijze de steden ontnomen * You have unlawfully taken the cities 
from me’) is possible more true to the sense of the Tangut original than the 
Russian translation (Vy nezakonno zaxvatili moi goroda * You unlawfully seized 
my cities `°) because, in the Dutch translation, the patientive character of the first 
singular actant, indexed in Tangut verb by the agreement suffix <-na?>, is 
expressed by the direct object me ‘me’. 


(6) fig Ak End 8 ko th nh B ü 
Ni? ni? mr! wo? yur we? lhw? vie! mga?. 


you PLURAL NEGATIVE proper means city seize do -Isg. 


‘You unlawfully seized my cities.’ 


In both of the above Tangut sentences, the first person singular patient is the 
affected actant, and a rendering in a European language is readily found where 
the first person singular actant is the direct object. 

However, I should like to argue that the Polish dative affords a neater 
semantic parallel to the syntactic role of patient indexed in the Tangut verb in 
view of the tendency in Tibeto-Burman to show preferential patient agreement 
with the benefacted or malefacted actant. It is possible in Polish and Czech, but 
not in Russian, to construct sentences like Polish Zabili mu zone ' they killed his 
wife’ (Wierzbicka, 1988: 405) or Czech Zavrazdili mu manželku ‘ they killed his 
wife’, whereby Polish zone and Czech manželku, in the accusative singular, 
express the direct object ‘ wife’, and the masculine singular dative pronoun mu 
‘him’ expresses the malefacted verbal actant. 
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The preceding Tangut sentence (6) can be rendered in Polish? as ‘ Bezprawnie 
zabrali$écie mi miasta’, whereby the first singular actant indexed by the 
agreement suffix <-ya* > in the Tangut verb corresponds to the dative verbal 
actant mi ' me' in the equivalent Polish rendering. 

It would be inaccurate, if not misogynous, to argue that the patients indexed 
by the verbal agreement endings are the most affected actant in the following 
two Tangut sentences: 


0 MM a) ra IK % 25 
Thr? ta} kn ndie? xion? tshio} 
this TOPIC definitely Fen Chan 
MARKER 
1t " fe T pot IE 
ndzei’ vie! ni? rn} p? mbin? 
ERGATIVE you ABSOLUTIVE spouse wife 
BR Er u "4 3% 
tha? sa! vie! na? si? 
PERFECTIVE kill do -2sg. thus 


‘That means that Fen Chan was the one who Killed your wife.’ 


(8 a & MM Dra Ak A 
Nr? mi? ’in! mbin? nI? til 
we PLURAL ABSOLUTIVE wife PLURAL don’t 
EXCLUSIVE 

XR t5 A % 

sa! vie! ni? Zu 

kill do Ipl/2pl said | 
‘ [The inhabitants of the city] said [to the conquerors]: “ Do not execute our 
wives! "' 


The semantic function of the patient category in the preceding two Tangut 
sentences is akin to that of the Polish dative actant in that the patient category 
designates the benefacted or malefacted actant as opposed to the object of the 
transitive action. This is illustrated by the equivalent Polish renderings of these 
Tangut sentences: To znaczy, ze wiasnie Fen Czan zabil ci zone. * That means 
that Fen Chan was the one who killed your wife’, whereby ci is the dative of the 
Polish second person singular pronoun ty ‘you’, and Nie zabijajcie nam zon! 
* Do not kill our wives', whereby nam is the dative form of the Polish first 
person plural pronoun my ‘ we’. 


2I thank Ewa Zakrzewska for kindly sharing with me her Polish native-speaker intuitions. 
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The use of the dative in these sentences in Polish is semantically unmarked. 
For example, alongside the more usual Polish sentence Nie niszcz mi ksiażki 
“ Do not wreck my book ’, with the dative first singular pronoun mi, there exists 
the sentence Nie niszez mojej ksigzki ‘Do not wreck my book’, with the 
properly declined form of the possessive pronoun mojej ‘my’. The use of the 
possessive pronoun here is contrastive, however, and the latter sentence is 
therefore appropriate to a context in which the implication is * Do not wreck my 
book; wreck someone else's book’. 


(9) & rAd 1 t5 BL AA 15 
, Nie’ na? ndzéi » vie} ndr? Ihwi' yie! 
pearl you ERGATIVE PERFEC- seize do 
TIVE 
th A A 35 7 A R 
nu via? ndzie! Pr! ya? ku! nin? 
means PERFEC- eat say -İsg if king 
TIVE 
I IX [2] A H ki & 
kr! ndie? na? ?n! 70} vig? nie 
definitely you | ABSOLU- belly tear pearl 
TIVE open 
E f$ Ek 
nd£éi viet na? . 
extract do -2s 


‘Į will tell that you took the pearl and swallowed it, and then the king will 
most certainly slit open your stomach and take out the pearl.’ 


In the previous Tangut sentence, the second singular actant indexed by the 
ending <-na?> in the Tangut verb can be expressed in Polish (and in this 
one instance in Russian too) with a dative verbal actant: ... i wtedy król na 
pewno rozkraje ci żołądek i wyjmie perfe * .. . and then the king will certainly slit 
open your stomach and take out the pearl’, with the dative second singular 
pronoun ci. 

In Tangut, however, the agreement ending <-na?> appears on the verb 
‘to extract’ rather than on the verb to ‘slit open’, and although the sentence 
...i wtedy król na pewno rozkraje żołądek i wyjmie ci perfe is not infelicit- 
ous in Polish, the implication would be that the king will extract the pearl 
for the benefit of the second person singular actant, and without a context it 
would remain unclear whose stomach will be subject to the king's surgical 
intervention. l 

The grammatical function of the -patient category indexed in the Tangut 
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verb can be best understood by attempting to define the semantic value of this 
syntactic role. In Kiranti languages, which generally preserve reflexes of the 
Tibeto-Burman directive suffix *<-f> in verbs, differences in the type of 
patient indexed in the verb are often determined by a verb’s lexical meaning, 2.g. 
Hayu «bu-- ‘porter quelqu'un ou quelque chose’ vs. <but-> ‘porter 
quelqu'un ou quelque chose pour quelqu'un (= patient)’, <hu-> ‘chercher 
quelqu'un ou quelque chose’ vs. <hut-> ‘chercher quelqu'un ou quelque 
chose pour quelqu'un (= patient) ' (van Driem 1990b: 567-8), Limbu <-hay-> 
"send an object (= patient)’ vs. <-hakt-> ‘send something to someone 
(= patient)’, although this need not involve reflexes of the Tibeto-Burman 
directive suffix, cf. Limbu <-pays-> ‘send someone (= patient) somewheze '. 
Defining the grammatical function of the patient category in any given Tibeto- 
Burman language is to some extent a language-specific problem. 

As pointed out at the end of the previous section, third person actan: is 
unmarked in the Tangut verb. Underlying the widely observed phenomenor in 
the world's languages that a third person may be a non-entity in terms of 
agreement indices is the fundamental opposition between first and seccnd 
person, actants which, outside the realm of fable and fairy tale, inherertly 
partake in ‘l’allocution personnelle qui est exclusivement interhumaine ', as 
opposed to the third person which ' effectue l'opération de la référence et fonde 
la possibilité du discours sur quelque chose, sur le monde, sur ce qui n'est Das 
l’allocution’ (Benveniste, 1974: 99). It does not follow from the Tangut deta, 
however, to contend, as LaPolla (1989: 5) does, that agreement in the Tanzut 
transitive conjugation is ‘not a grammatical function’. Semantic complexit7 is 
typical of grammatical categories, and the fact that it presents no mean 
challenge to the linguist to provide satisfactory semantic characterizations of 
such fundamental grammatical categories as subject in English, aspect in 
Russian or the ergative in modern Tibetan does not warrant treating these 
categories as merely rhetorical or pragmatic phenomena. 

I concur with LaPolla (1989: 5) in his criticism of methodologies whereby 
“comparisons are done on highly simplified and selected parts of the tctal 
agreement system, and little is said of how the affixes are really used’ (eg., 
Ebert, 1987 and 1990, DeLancey, 1989. Clearly the mere juxtaposition of 
unanalysed portions of conjugations is unsatisfactory, and agreement systems 
of individual Tibeto-Burman languages should be subject to a rigorous mor- 
phemic analysis in order to isolate the formally and semantically defined enti3es 
which are known as morphemes and are required for systematic comparisor- of 
genetically related morphological systems. Yet inconsistently LaPolla himself 
provides only a portion of the person and number agreement pattern of :he 
Tangut verb, whilst arguing that the Tangut conjugation constitutes a ridi- 
mentary verbal agreement system. 

When the complete Tangut transitive conjugation, as diagrammed above, is . 
compared with the more elaborate conjugations of Kiranti languages, Tanzut 
looks prima facie just as much like a degenerated and simplified Kiranti system 
as it does like a primitive and rudimentary Kiranti system, and although 
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LaPolla dismisses the former alternative, he provides no convincing arguments 
for the latter. LaPolla views it as ‘highly unlikely that Tibetan and Burmese 
would both have lost every trace of their verb agreement systems while Tangut 
(twelfth century) had a totally regular, etymologically transparent verb agree- 
ment system that shows no signs of age’ (1989: 3). 

First, the contention that simpler conjugations such as that of twelfth- 
century Tangut are older than the more elaborate Tibeto-Burman verb agree- 
ment systems is an a priori assumption, and the apparent etymological 
transparency of Tangut conjugational affixes constitutes no unequivocal sup- 
port for this assumption. 

Secondly, the loss of an inflectional system in one group of languages, 
including the loss of verb agreement systems with ‘no trace whatsoever’ (the 
italics are LaPolla’s), and its retention in another genetically related group is a 
widely attested phenomenon, not a ‘highly unlikely’ one. Particularly in the 
case of Tibeto-Burman, developments in the phonology of many language 
groups, such as the Draconian restrictions on syllable structure and polysyllabi- 
city, provide typological reasons which readily account for the widespread loss 
of a verb agreement or other inflectional system. 

In the historical study of morphology, derivational affixes are occasionally 
borrowed, e.g. French -age in percentage borrowed into Dutch to form new 
nouns with native Dutch roots such as vrijage, slijtage, lekkage. However, the 
borrowing of inflectional affixes between languages is rare, and the wholesale 
borrowing of an elaborate flectional system such as a verbal conjugation is 
unattested outside the context of language death or creolization. Analogous 
developments, such as the Old Lithuanian illative, allative, adessive and inessive 
cases modelled after neighbouring Finno-Ugric case systems, constitute no 
exception. Therefore, it cannot be taken seriously when LaPolla (1989: 2), in an 
attack on Bauman (1975), suggests ‘ language contact’ as a possible explanation 
for the complex conjugational systems observed in Tibeto-Burman languages 
such as the Kiranti languages, rGya-ron or Tangut. It is more plausible to 
ascribe the loss of verbal agreement systems to language contact. In fact, 
Sherard (1986: 199) has recently felt compelled to conclude ‘ that morphological 
structure is less susceptible to change than phonological structure’. 

LaPolla's alternatively suggests that ‘shared innovation’ may explain the 
verbal agreement systems observed in Tibeto-Burman languages. The elaborate 
system of correspondences between the many verbal conjugations of Kiranti 
languages leaves little doubt as to the reality of some common verbal system, 
periphrastic or otherwise, ancestral to the Kiranti languages. In this connexion, 
Matisoff has put forward an alternative view that a ‘tendency’ to pro- 
nominalize, i.e. to agglutinate pronouns, could have existed at the Proto-Tibeto- 
Burman stage and may have persisted in certain groups whilst petering out in 
others (personal communication, Paris, 14 July 1989). 

Whether the verb agreement systems in various branches of Tibeto-Burman 
are shared innovations, reflecting some tendency at the Tibeto-Burman level 
toward inflection or toward periphrasis with the incorporation of clitic pro- 
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nouns, or whether these conjugations reflect a common Tibeto-Burman verbal 
agreement system must be resolved on the basis of detailed evidence and sound 
argumentation. Neither these two possibilities may be dismissed a priori. 

To LaPolla (1989), the Tangut conjugation and other Tibeto-Burman verb 
agreement systems are ' clearly pragmatically-based grammaticalizations of the 
discourse prominence of speech act participants [i.e. of first and second person 
actants].' However, evidence has yet to be adduced to support the idea that any 
coherent pragmatic marking system indexing discourse prominence can be 
ancestral to Tibeto-Burman or that Tangut and Kiranti conjugations are 
‘relatively recent grammaticalizations of discourse prominence’. 

For a proper understanding of a grammatical category, the descriptive 
linguist has to open his mind to perceiving the subtle, language-specific 
semantics of morphosyntactic categories, such as for example that of patient in 
a Tibeto-Burman language or that of the definite vs. indefinite article distinction 
in a western European language. Such problems of comparative ethnosyntax 
demand the rigour of ‘radical semantics’ and can benefit little from the 
vagueness of ‘radical pragmatics ’. 
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CONCERNING A VOCALIC ALTERNATION 
IN NORTH OMOTIC VERB PARADIGMS 


By R. J. HAYWARD 


Examination of the verb paradigms of Omotic can easily engender a sense of 
bewilderment; there is such a variation from language to language, even when, 
in other respects, the languages concerned appear to be quite closely related. 
Coming to Omotic from a language group such as East Cushitic, the contrast is 
especially striking. For example, when investigating any little known East 
Cushitic language (and there are a few left!), one starts out with a strong 
expectation of finding in the verbal system certain morphological elements and 
patterns (e.g., ¢ ‘2nd person, 3rd feminine singular’; n ‘Ist person plural ’; 
a palatal vowel signalling ‘perfect’; a guttural verb signalling ‘imperfect’; 
a rounded vowel signalling a ‘ subordinate function ’ or‘ non-indicative mood 2 
etc.), and one is never entirely disappointed; the well known formatives, along 
with the anticipated patterns of distribution, crop up with an almost 
monotonous regularity. Similar predictabilities are not obviously the case when 
we look at Omotic. With virtually every new language investigated, new and 
unfamiliar features emerge. I have remarked on thıs before (Hayward, 1984: 
324), but I am not alone in having done so; Andrzej Zaborski has also 
emphasized the high degree of innovation seen in the Omotic verb (Zaborski, 
1986: 528). But I think the essence of the problem is not that there are no 
identifiable cognate formatives so much as that we have been unable to 
understand their historical significance, and so supply them with meaningful 
labels. It would, then be very valuable if, in work on the comparative 
morphology of Omotic, some ‘ morphological landmarks’ could be established 
in the verb. By ‘ established ', I mean not only that the cognation of particular 
formatives across languages be recognized, but also that some convincing 
explanation of the origin of such formatives be advanced. I see such a quest as 
having a high priority for Omotic studies. In the present paper, I shall attempt 
to ‘ establish ’, in the sense defined, one such landmark for a subset of the North 
Omotic languages.! 


The phenomenon 

The feature I shall be concerned with here is a vocalic alternation between 
a and i. It is observed in verb paradigms, where it exhibits a strikingly curious 
‘block pattern’ (cf. Tucker, 1967) in its distribution. The affirmative and 
negative paradigms of the perfect in Gamo, a North Ometo ? variety, illustrate 
the phenomenon well. (The relevant vowels are underscored.) 


! Within the Omotic language family, there is a very pronounced genetic division into two major 
groups, distinguished as North Omotic and South Omotic. The latter, sometimes referred to as the 
Ari-Banna group, comprises the various dialects of Hamar, Dime and Aari North Omotic 
comprises the groups of languages and/or dialects distinguished under the labels Dizoid, Gimira, 
Yemsa, Gonga, and Ometo The internal classification of Omotic 1s treated generally by Bender 
(970) 1 Fleming (1976a), and Bender (1988). 

The term ‘North Ometo' is of relatively recent comage (Bender, 1988. 132). Speaking 
generally, we may observe that it replaces an earlier term ‘Central Ometo °, though the match 1s not 
fully one-to-one. As a designation for Ometo varieties such as Wolaitta, Gamo, Gofa, Kullo, Zala, 
etc., it has the virtue of conveying a more precise geographical location for these varieties. tharrthe=~ _ 


former name did. ASAN 
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Table 1: Paradigm of the perfect in Gamo 


affirmative negative 
“I approached’ etc. “I did not approach’, etc. 
Ls. Siik adis Sük'a beekke 
2s. Sük'adassa Sük'a baakka 
3 m.s. Siik ‘ides süik’i beenna 
3 f.s. Sük adus Sük'a buukku 
I pl. Sük’idos Sük'i bookko 
2 pl. Slik 'ideta Siik’ı beekketa 
3 pl. Sük ida Sük'i beet(t)enna 


As can be seen, there is an obvious correlation between categories of person, 
gender and number and the occurrence of a or i vowels; thus, * 1 s. °, 2 s. ', and 
* 3 f.s.’, forms have the low vowel, and ‘3 m.s. ' and all plural persons have the 
palatal vowel. This correlation with subject NP categories has been noted by 
Adams in his account of another North Ometo variety, Wolaitta (Adams, 1983: 
205). In Adam's description, the a and i elements are included in a set of items 
he calls ‘ Suffix Initial Subject Agreement Markers’. 

The vocalic alternation under discussion is well attested in Ometo. Other 
than Gamo and Wolaitta, it has been recorded for Gofa (Moreno, 1938: 43, 46), 
Kullo (Allan, 1976: 335, cf. especially the ‘present affirmative’) and Zala 
(Cerulli 1929: 39, cf. the ‘ gerundio ’ (i.e., the * converb' of our later discussion 
in this paper). Although Cerulli records no instances of it in his (1938) brief 
description of Basketo, Harold Fleming's field-notes on that language contain 
abundant attestations of the alternation.‘ 


Table 2: Some verb paradigms of Basketo 


affirmative converb 
‘I having known’, etc. 


affirmative imperfect 
‘I know’, etc. 


ls. ta rerare ta Perera 
2 S. ne Perare ne Pererg 
3 m.s. riy ririre riy rereri 
3 f.s. Piza Pergre Piza Perera 
1 pl. nu Perire nu Pereri 
2 pl. yinti Perire yinti Pereri 
3 pl. Pinti Perire rinti Pereri 
affirmative subjunctive/conditional? 
“I would want’, etc. 
Is. ta koyar dondo 
2 s. ne koyar dondo 
3 m.s. Piy koyir dondo 
3 f.s. Piza koyar dondo 
l. pl. nu koyir dondo 
2 pl. yinti koyir dondo 
3 pl. Pinti koyir dondo 


3 There has been some regularızatıon of the system in Zala, so that a appears with I pl (as well 
as with 1 s.) and i appears with 3 f s. (as well as with 3 m.s.). 

* [ acknowledge here my deep gratitude to Harold Fleming for making available to me a copy of 
his 1972 field-notes on Basketo 

*According to Fleming's field-notes, these forms occur typically in the apodosis of a 
conditional clause. 
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The alternation is also attested in the Haruro language (Conti Rossini, 1936: 
633). Haruro has been grouped by Bender (1971: 167; 1988: 132) with Koorite * 
and Zayse as a distinct group within Ometo, though, interestingly, the feature 
under discussion is absent from the latter two languages. There is also no 
obvious occurrence of the alternation in Male or Chara,’ though, as I hope to 
demonstrate later, there is—once one knows where to look for it—very good 
reason to believe it existed in the ancestor of those languages. 

Outside Ometo, the existing descriptions furnish clear evidence of the 
phenomenon in the Gongo languages. In Kafa, it appears in the ' gerundio ' in 
-k’k’- (dialectally -č'č; cf. Cerulli (1951: 143), viz. 


Table 3: The Kafa converb in -k’k’- (based on Cerulli, 1951) 


ls. stem—ak k'a 

à s. stem—? 

3 m.s. stem—ik k i, -ik'k'e (-ik'k'e) 
3 fis. stem—ak k'a (-ek’k’a) 

I pl. steem—ak’k’a 

2 pl. stem—ik’k’i (-ek’k’i) 

3pl. stem—ik’k’i (-ek’k’i) 


As indicated in table 3, there is actually an additional element of variation in 
these forms; namely, between i and e. This is brought about by the existence in 
Kafa (and also in other Gonga languages) of a lexically determined alternation 
in the vowel following the last consonant of the stem (underscored in the 
examples in table 3). We may follow Cerulli in referring to this as the 
‘characteristic vowel ' (hereafter ChV).'? The ChV (underscored in the examples 
in table 4) shows up consistently in a paradigm such as the perfect, where a verb 
such as wud- ‘kill’ has i and a verb such as Sun- ‘ agree with’ has e; viz. 


Table 4: Affirmative perfect paradigms of two Kafa verbs"! 


wud-i- ‘kill’ Sun-e- “agree (with) ' 

] s. wudit(e) Sunet(e) 

2 s. wuditin Sunetin 

3 m.s. wudit(e) Sunet(e) 

3 fis. wudita Suneta 

I pl. . wuditone Sunetone 

2 pl. wuditote Sunetote 

3 pl. wuditete Sunetete 


However, in the converb in -k’k’-, the ChV is replaced by a in certain members 
of the paradigm, i.e., as in table 3. Cerulli explains this replacement in terms of a 


6 This language is also known as Koyra, as Badditu, and as Amarro. 

? Bender's recent classification (1988: 132) treats Male as a distinct entity within North Ometo, 
and Chara, earlier included tentatively in Ometo, now enjoys a somewhat separate status. Neither 
Male nor Chara is at all well documented, so that the absence of some reflex of the a » ı alternatıon 
from every part of the verb system 1s by no means certain. 

8 It seems likely that the -k‘k’- formative is itself an auxiliary verb in origin; thus, the paradigm 
which contains it is (or was) a compound one. 

? Cerulli reports that his field-notes do not contain a 2s form, but he suggests that 1t would be 
like the 1 s. form (1951; 144). 

10 * La vocale caratteristica ’; cf. Cerulli, 1951: 95 ff. 

!! The paradigms in table 4 are my own extrapolation based on stems (classified as to the ı or e 
feature) and sets of inflectional endings provided by Cerulli (1951: 116-17). 
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phonological process harmonizing the ChV with the final vowel of the conver- 
bial form (Cerulli 1951: 101). His interpretation could be schematized as in (1). 


(D {ie} 3a/—kk'a 


Under this view, the a ~ i alternation pattern is primary in the vocalic ending 
following -k’k’-, but derived in the vowel preceding it. The i, of course, only 
appears in some verbs; e (which is unaffected by any sort of harmonizing 
process to i) appears in other cases. Alternative analyses will be mentioned in 
the course of this paper, but, for the moment, it is only necessary to register the 
simple fact of the existence in Kafa of the a ~ i alternation. 

The only other Gonga language for which reasonable documentation exists 
is Shinasha (Plazikowsky-Brauner 1950, Rottland 1990). Like Kafa, the 
Shinasha verb has i or e ChVs. Significantly, in a paradigm termed the 
* gerundio passato ’ (Plazikowsky-Brauner, 1950: 74), we witness replacement of 
the ChV by a in members other than 3 m.s. and 3 pl. Unfortunately, 
Plazikowsky-Brauner (p. 72) illustrates the paradigm with only three members, 
VIZ. 


Table 5: The past converb in Shinasha 


am-e- ‘to go’ fin-i- * to work’ 
ls. ta amat ta finet 
3 m.s. bi amet bi finit 
3 pl. bo amet bo finit"? 


The pattern, i.e., 3 m.s. and 3 pl. versus the rest (cf. Plazikowsky-Brauner 
1950: 74 for a description of the paradigm) is, of course, neither identical to 
Kafa, where we have 3 m.s., 3 pl. and 2 pl. versus the rest, nor to most of Ometo 
(though cf. Zala, note 3), where 3 m.s. and all plural members have ; in 
opposition to a in 1 s., 2 s. and 3 f.s. But, assuming the more marked Ometo 
pattern (as seen in Gamo, Gofa, Wolaitta and Basketo) to be older, it is not 
difficult to explain the differences in detail between the various languages in 
terms of differing degrees and/or modes of paradigm simplification.'? 

However, the closest parallel to the Ometo pattern is found in Benchnon 
Gimira, where, once again, it is manifested in what are called ‘ participle’ 
(1.e., converbial) forms. The following examples are taken from Mary Breeze's 
recent description (Breeze, 1990: 82.8.3.).'^ 


12 We have to ask ourselves whether, in fact, it 1s really satisfactory to talk of a ' replacing’ the 
ChV. The fact that in verbs having ı as the ChV, we find e, rather than a, 1n members of the 
paradigm other than 3 m.s. and 3 pl suggests an alternative, and, I believe, preferable analysis. If we 
assume that in Shinasha a and : are suffixed to the stem together with its ChV, the e found, in 1 s, 
etc forms could easily be accounted for in terms of coalescence, e.g. ta fini + a + t — ta finlelt. The 
3 ms and 3 pl. forms, and the a ~ e alternations in verbs with e as the ChV are all easily 
accommodated within this assumption, the various changes or lack of change being accounted for 
by coalescence processes in which the features of lower (more sonorous) vowels behave dominantly. 
This proposal assumes a juxtaposition of two vowels, but it is clear that the resultant forms contain 
only a single/short vowel. Inspection of the shape of words recorded in Plazikowsky-Brauner's 
article reveals an absence of words containing long vowels in final closed syllables It may, therefore, 
tentatively be suggested that the language has (or has had) a process of long vowel contraction in 
final closed syllables This proposal has a potential repercussion for thinking about the proper 
representation of the -k’k’- converb of Kafa; cf n. 18. 

The similarity of pattern certainly did not escape the notice of Plazikowsky-Brauner, who 
(p. 74) compares it with Ometo. Simplification (in terms of an enhanced semantic: morphological 
regularity) of the distributional pattern of a and ı has also operated in some Ometo varieties; cf. n 3. 

14 Superscript numbers indicate tonal differences; the matter 1s fully explained in Breeze's article. 
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(2) past participle: 
l han’k’-i * he having gone’, cf. ham’ 
ga z-a' ‘she having taken out’, cf. gaz’ 


present perfect participle: 


Ser" k'n'g-a' ‘she having become frightened’, cf. Ser’ 
* be frightened ’ 
surk'an'k-i “he having fallen asleep’, cf. sur’ ‘ sleep’ 


imperfect participle: 


ha'ma'g-i “he going’, cf. ham’ ‘ go’ 
i'k'a'g-a' ‘she growing’, cf. ik” * grow’ 


In her description of these three participle forms, Breeze explains that each 
of them takes person/number markers according to the following pattern. 


(3) -Ý for Ip inclusive, 2 pl., 3 pl., and 3 m.s. 
-à ^ for lp exclusive, 1 s., 2 s., and 3 f.s. 
-0 as an alternative to -a' for 1 p. exclusive? 

To date, no other branches of North Omotic, i.e., Yemsa, and Dizoid, nor 
any of the South Omotic languages furnish any clear evidence for the a ~ i 
alternation. Ás far as the Mao languages are concerned (recently classified by 
Bender as closer to North Omotic; cf. Bender, 1988: 134—5), nothing can be said 
at present, though the results of Flemings's current field researches on Mao 
should shed some light on this. 

Consideration of further data from Gimira will, in fact, provide us with the 
clue to the mystery of the origin of the a ~ i alternation. But before proceeding 
to this, it is necessary to devote some attention to an attractive hypothesis that 
has previously been advanced to account for the alternation phenomenon. 


Bóhm's proposal 

In an article entitled ' Präfixkonjugation und Suffixkonjugation in den 
Omotischen Sprachen’, Gerhard Böhm (1987) makes a number of interesting 
proposals relating to verbal and pronominal morphology in Omotic. Inter alia, 
he sets out a hypothesis about the a ~ i alternation under discussion here. In 
Bóhm's view, this vocalic alternation represents traces of an earlier prefix 
conjugation of Omotic. Insofar as Omotic is generally now accepted as a branch 
of the Afroasiatic phylum of languages, it would be very exciting indeed to find 
hitherto unrecognized traces of such a characteristic Afroasiatic feature as the 
prefix conjugation. There are a number of verb formatives in Omotic which can 
reasonably be explained (at least diachronically) as auxiliaries. Bóhm singles out 
several of these; for example, -d-, -s-, and -be- (1987: 172-3).!5 He argues that 
such auxiliaries were prefix-conjugated verbs originally. For Bóhm, the evidence 
that these auxiliaries were prefix verbs consists in the fact that between them and 
the main verb that precedes them there is a vocalic element, which he interprets 


15 I prefer to remain uncommitted as to whether the original alternation included o. In view of 
the fact that one Ometo language, Zayse, shares with Benchnon Gimira an inclusive: exclusive 
distinction for 1 pl. (with pronominal forms that are clear cognates), it is obvious that the feature ts 
an archaic one. Moreover, the frequent occurrence of an o as a marker in 1 p. forms in North Ometo 
(cf. Gamo perfect 3iik'idos ‘we approached’ and imperfect 3uk'oos ‘we are approaching’) and 
Gonga (cf. table 4) is suggestive. But in all cases other than the Gimira one, the o has probably to be 
explained as belonging to the auxiliary. - 

16 T have taken the liberty of changing the transcriptional representation of these forms from that 
which is employed in Böhm’s article. This is simply in order to bring it ınto line with the 
transcription used in the present paper. 
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as an erstwhile prothetic vowel. The vocalic elements in question are the a and i 
under discussion here. The origin of these vowels is, then, a phonological matter 
ultimately, and as for the alternation itself, Böhm adduces an etymological 
connection with a strikingly similar pattern seen in certain prefix-conjugated 
verbs in Beja and Accadian, viz. 


Table 6: Two prefix verb patterns of Beja and Accadian 


Beja Accadian 
Is. a-bis a-prus 
2 s. ti-bis-afi | ta-prus (+ -iin feminine) 
3 m.s. i-bis i-prus 
388. ti-bis ta-prus 
l pl. ni-bis ni-prus 
2 pl. ti-bis-na fa-prus-ä 
3pl. i-bis-na i-prus-üjà 


The similarity is indeed striking, and Böhm does well to draw our attention 
to it. However, I think this hypothesis poses some formidable problems. The 
most serious of these is surely this, that the Omotic forms show absolutely no 
trace of the consonantal pronominal prefixes which are the hallmark of the 
Afroasiatic prefix conjugation. It is not at all difficult to suggest plausible 
accounts for the loss or transformation of the glide elements (*?-, *y-) of 1 s. 
and certain 3rd persons, but the absence of t- in 2nd persons and 3rd feminine 
forms, and of n- in the 1 p. form demands an explanation too. The very claim 
that these vowels were ‘ prothetic ' is predicated upon the assumption that they 
appear— presumably for reasons for prosodic well-formedness—between the 
initial stem-consonant and the consonantal pronominal prefix. How did the 
latter come to be lost? 

It is, of course, a matter of very general agreement among Cushiticists that 
the widespread suffix conjugation of Cushitic originated in just such a way as 
Bóhm has proposed for Omotic; namely, via a compound (periphrastic) 
paradigm in which a prefix-conjugated auxiliary acquired a suffixal status with 
respect to some * non-prefix verb’ lexical element to its left (cf. Hetzron, 1980: 
83.2.3.2. for a broad discussion of the matter). Bóhm's proposal for Omotic is 
entirely parallel with this, and alongside the Beja and Accadian prefix 
paradigms (illustrated in table 6), he cites the inflectional endings of a paradigm 
from Oromo, taken as a typical example of the East Cushitic suffix conjugation, 
viz. 


Table 7: Inflectional endings of the imperfect in Oromo 


l s. -a 

2 s. -ta 

3 m.s. -a 

3 fis. -ti 

Il pl. -na 
2 pl. -tan 
Du 3 pl. -an 


Bóhm then adduces a functional argument to explain the different subsequent 
developments that took place in Cushitic and Omotic. His argument rests upon 
the claim that there is a distinction between the formations in the two families. 
In Cushitic, only one auxiliary was concerned, whereas in Omotic, several 
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different auxiliaries were involved. Sınce in the Cushitic case no semantic 
distinctness was conferred by the root consonantism of the auxiliary, the letter 
underwent erosion. However, the consonantal prefixes, which were responsible 
for signalling subject agreement, were preserved. In the Omotic case, cer-ain 
semantic distinctions (implicit in the choice of one auxiliary over another) nad 
to be maintained. Consequently, the root consonantism was preserved; though 
here, the consonantal prefixes were lost. Personally, I find this somewhat kard 
to accept. If the loss of the consonantal prefixes were the only difficulty with this 
hypothesis, one could perhaps exercise a little indulgence over such a ciear 
departure from Neo-Grammarian principles. However, it is not the anly 
difficulty. 

Another problem relates to the fact that under Böhm’s account, a and i 
originate as preposed or prefixal elements. Yet in our survey of the occurrence 
of the a ~ i alternation across Omotic, it was frequently noted that one typical 
place for its appearance was in converbial forms, and.in these, the elements-are 
clearly suffixal. This was seen in Basketo (Table 2), Kafa (Table 3), Shinzsha 
(Table 5), and in Benchnon Gimira (example 2)). It is also the case in Gamo, 
where, optionally, verb forms having the a ~ i alternation terminally, anc no 
following auxiliary verb, can function as converbs, e.g. 


(4) a. diska/diskada dendadis 
* Having slept, I woke up’ 
b.  d'iski/d'iskidi dendidis 
* Having slept, he woke up’ 


ww? ww) 


c. maayo meec &'a[meec € ada k'aap 'adus 
* Having washed clothes, she hung (them) out to dry’ 


d. haasari/haasaridi Puttida 
‘ Having spoken, they sat down’ 


Given Bóhm's hypothesis, in order to account for the widespread (synchroaic) 
suffixal status of a and i in converb forms, we should be obliged to propose 
something like a reanalysis of prefixes on auxiliaries as suffixes on prececing 
main verbs; which would be followed by an eventual dropping of the auxiliary, 
viz. 


(5) *X ali-Y ^ *X-ali Y ^ X-aji 


But all that we know about the evolution of converbial forms in Ethiopian 
languages in general does not support such a programme. Converbs tenc to 
develop from earlier main (final) verb forms which become non-final forms on 
account of coordination processes (cf. Section 4). Because of this, they tznd 
to preserve archaic suffixal endings of their own, rather than to attract. in 
a piecemeal fashion, morphological material from following verb forms. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that on the basis of precedents, we are only ever 
able to speak of probabilities, and there is no reason, in principle, why the 
scenario of (5) (which I believe Bóhm's hypothesis requires us to posit) cculd 
not have taken place. 

There is, of course, another obvious objection to the hypothesis; namely, 
that although each of the auxiliaries identified by Bóhm as a formative in 
Omotic verbs actually still occurs as a free-standing main verb in one or other of 
the modern languages," none of them conjugates by means of prefixes. BChm 


7 The auxiliaries in question are not difficult to identify. With the -d- (perfect formative m North 
Omotic and Koonte), compare, for example, Gamo der- ‘to be, exist’ (cf. also n. 36); with -be- 
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handles the Kafa auxiliary -k’k’- (cited in table 3) as if it began with a prothetic 
vowel, but this seems to ignore Cerulli’s proposal that the qualities of these 
vowels derive via an assimilatory process (cf. (1)) affecting the ChV, which 
proposal rests upon the assumption that the primitive a and i elements 
occurring with -k’k’- are the suffixal ones.'? 

All these problems militate against an easy acceptance of Böhm’s 
hypothesis. But the chief reason why I believe it has to be set aside is that there 
are grounds for accepting an alternative, which has become available on the 
basis of material presented in a recently published description of Gimira. 


The alternative hypothesis 

As we have already seen (cf. (2) and (3)), Benchnon Gimira, like languages 
of the Gonga and Ometo groups, manifests the alternation in converbial forms. 
However, converbs are not the only grammatical forms where the alternation 
occurs, for, as shown in Breeze’s account (1990: §3.1.2.), it is also found in noun 
phrases in Subject function;? thus: 


(6) nominative markers: -a° for 3 f.s., reflexive,” 1 s., 2 s., and 1 pl. 


exclusive 
-Ë  for3 m.s., 1 pl. inclusive, 2 pl., and 3 pl. 


The following are some example sentences taken from Breeze's article in 
which -a or -i (underscored) occur as nominative markers in subject noun 
phrases, where they always occur in final position. 


(N a. nasd ust dor yism yis'kwe 
man-NPMK  Det.nom. sheep 3 m.-Ben. be-3 m.-Fin. 
*'The man has a sheep’ (p. 41) 


b.  yi'si muz’ go tue 
3m.-nom. bananas buy-3 m.-Fin. 
“He bought bananas’ (p. 47) 


(a negative formative found throughout Ometo and elsewhere), compare, for example, Zayse bar- 
“not to exist’, with Bóhm's formative -s- (Böhm, 1987: 170 ff.) compare Zayse yes-, Benchnon 
Gimira yıs- ‘ to be, exist’. 

33 Cerulli's representation of the vocalized forms of the -k’k’- converb, with hyphens before the 
geminate consonant, 1 e., -ak'k'a, -1k’k’i, etc. suggests that whether the vowel 1s prothetic, and its 
quality derived, or underlying, it 1s actually part of the converb formative. I should like to suggest 
that a third analysis ıs possible. We might, for example, regard the left-hand vowel 1n forms such as 
-a’k’ka, -ik'k'i, etc. as both underlying and a suffix on the preceding main verb stem Furthermore, 
the vowel following the -k'k'- auxiliary could be regarded as its own suffix (as, indeed, Cerulli does 
regard it). Thus, both main verb and auxiliary would carry the same vocalic suffix, just as in the 
perfect converb in -d-in Gamo (cf. the longer variants of the converb exemplified in (4)) Given this 
analysis, it 15 not necessary to invoke either prothesis or vowel harmony. Since Kafa verb stems have 
ChV’s, the a and i elements would be in juxtaposition with them, and ıt would be necessary to posit 
processes of coalescence and long vowel contraction Thus, the analysis for Kafa would be a unitary 
one with that suggested for the other Gonga language, Shinasha (cf. n 12). It should be noted that 
whereas the Kafa data are susceptible to a variety of analyses, the Shinasha data do not permit an 
analysis such as Cerulli's, for the converb auxiliary/formative there is a bare, unsuffixed -/. 


P? As will be noted, there is a tonal difference between the nominative suffixes and the participle 
suffixes, the latter having higher tones than the former. One would certainly not wish to ignore this 
difference, but I suggest that it might be explicable in terms of a process of * non-final raising ', which 
in commonly encountered on the final syllables of converbs 1n a number of Ethiopian languages, 
including Amharic This intonation-like prosodic feature has the function of signalling non-finality 
(cf also Parker and Hayward, 1985: $1.8 6). Benchnon Gimira 1s, of course, a ‘ tone language '— 
perhaps the best example of that type to be found in Ethiopia, but in view of the fact that other more 
intonation-like pitch features seem to have got themselves re-analysed into the tone system (cf. 
Wedekind, 1985). I believe my suggestion has a degree of plausibility in explaining the origin of this 
tonal difference. i 

* According to Breeze (1990: §2.2.1 ), the third person reflexive pronoun has an extended use in 
functioning to mark any third person constituent within a sentence that is coreferential with the 
subject of that sentence. 
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c.  haímaga!/ tang may'ne ma kasd... 
if l s.-nom. woman-Stat. say-Cond. 
* If she says, “ I am a woman”,...’. (p. 49) 

d. n' ba’*’ya ga bm ham'm'se na da’ 


2s.  mother-nom.  market-Loc. go-Fut.-Det.-but 


ne'na’ bo'da’ du’mars’ koy’ 
2s.-nom. road-NPMK other find 
“Your mother will go to market but you will find another road’ 


(p. 52) 


On the basis of this material, it is clear that a and i have to be considered as 
nominative markers. This, I shall claim, 1s their original function. What then are 
we to say about the occurrence of a and i in verb forms? I believe we can best see 
them as agreement markers signalling agreement in gender, person and number 
(albeit displaying considerable conflation formally) between subject and verb. 

The occurrence of what are, in essence, nominal endings on participle-like 

forms is, of course, widely attested in the world's languages, so that the Gimira 
Situation is far from being an oddity. Thus, participial inflections in Greek, 
Latin, Sanskrit and Slavic exhibit agreement in gender, number and case with 
their nominal heads. But I do not wish to push the argument for typological 
similarity too far at this point, for, as I shall show later, there is an interesting 
syntactic difference between converbial forms in Ethiopian languages and 
participial forms of Indo-European. 

On the basis of the data considered so far, we may infer the following outline 
for the historical development of the a ~ i alternation. 


Stage 1:*a and *i were nominative case markers, differentiating two subsets of 
subjects in terms of categories of gender, number, and person. They 
were located in the NP. 

"Stage 2: *a and *i found an extended function as markers on the verb indicating 
agreement between the latter and its subject. (This is the stage which 
presently obtains in Benchnon Gimira.) 

Stage 3: Nominative marking sometimes underwent change or reduction, either 
in terms of dispensing with it altogether, or in terms of generalizing 
*i (which is what we find in Ometo languages such as Zayse and 
Koorite, where all traces of *-a have now disappeared). In at least some 
languages of the Gonga and Ometo groups, however, relics of Stage 2 
persist in the verb—consideration of which was, of course, the 
phenomenon occasioning this paper. 


This outline will require some refinement, but I shall defer this for the 
moment in order to ask whether there is evidence in any language other than 
Gimira for the a ~ i alternation associated with a nominative marking function 
in nominals. After all, extraordinary though the similarity would be, the a ~ i 
alternation in Gimira nominals and converbs could be a coincidence. Moreover, 
odd though the development might seem in terms of what we know about 
diachronic linguistic developments, the nominal occurrences might perhaps be 
secondary developments based upon verbal marking. Fortunately for our 
hypothesis, abundant evidence for the a ~ i alternation in a nominative 
marking function is actually found in Ometo too. 

Gamo is a language which is particularly retentive of this feature. Nomina- 
tive in indefinite noun phrases headed by primitive (i.e., underived) common 
nouns, is marked by means of a clitic -i, which attaches to the final element of 
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the phrase. Since Gamo is strictly head-final, such an attachment is to the 
* terminal vowel '?! of the head noun; viz. 


Table 8: Nominative marking in indefinite nouns in Gamo 


absolutive nominative 
a. Purk'a Purk'ai ‘mud ’ 
b. penge pengei ‘door’ 
C. miééo miccoi ' sister ” 
d. miizi miizai ‘cow’ 


Verb agreement in Gamo treats the vast majority of basic nouns as requiring 
masculine gender, though semantic considerations may predominate if the noun 
denotes an animate of female sex (cf. examples c. and d. in table 8). There are, 
however, derived nominal forms in -iyo, and when these occur in subject 
function, they always require feminine gender agreement. But what is significant 
for our present purposes is that, in subject function, the final o of -iyo is replaced 
by a, viz. 


Table 9: Nominative marking in derived feminine nouns in Gamo 


derived feminine form base form 

absolute nominative absolutive 
a. gelesiyo gelesiya geleso ‘baboon’ 
b. miiziyo miiziya miizi ‘cow’ 
C. maasiyo” maasiya maasi ‘milk’ 


Then again, in Gamo, nouns having the highest degree of definiteness (cf. 
Hompo, 1990: 367) are marked with suffixes -ziyo for feminine and -za for the 
masculine (‘ default °”) gender. The nominative case forms of these are -ziya and 
-zi respectively, viz. 


Table 10: Nominative marking in definite nouns in Gamo 


definite form indefinite (base form) 
absolutive nominative absolutive 
m. paraza parazi : i 
f paraziyo paraziya BE horse 


A further case of differential nominative marking in Gamo concerns male 
and female anthroponyms, viz. 


Table 11: Nominative marking in anthroponyms in Gamo 


absolutive nominative 
male names: Woze Wozei 

Picca riccail Picci 

Yemo Yemoi 


?! For a discussion of terminal vowels in Omotic, see Hayward (1987). 

” Derived feminines in -ıyo are not simply forms denoting female animates In the case of mass 
nouns in Gamo, such derivatives are used to denote a special type, or small quantity of the object 
denoted. It should also be noted that nouns in -ıyo are ‘ definite’ to some degree, though they are 
less so than those containing the -z formative (cf. Hompo, 1990: 367) 

2 For a discussion of what is meant by ‘default’ gender, see Hayward (1989). 
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female names: Zaazoto Zaazota 
ras’umo Pas'uma 
Bad'eso Bad'esa 


Similar things have been recorded for the closely related Wolaitta (Ada-ns, 
1983: 260). Many other cases may also exist elsewhere in Ometo but :he 
necessary detailed investigation of the nominal morphology has not yet been 
undertaken for most varieties. 

Perhaps, however, the most widely attested relic of the a ~ i alternat.on 
associated with case marking occurs in the 3rd person singular pronouns, viz. 


Table 12: Nominative marking in 3rd singular pronouns in some varieties ' 


of Ometo 
absolutive nominative 

Gamo: 3 m.s. Piza Pizi 

3 f.s. Pizo Piza 
Kullo: 3 m.s. a i 

3 fs. eu a 
Male: 3 m.s. Piza Pizi 

3 fis. Pizo Piza, Pizya 
Basketo: 3 m.s. Piya Piy 

3 f.s. riza Piza 
Gofa: 3 m.s. riya Pi 

3 f.s. Piyo riya 
Zala: 3 m.s. ya Į 

3 f.s. etä asya” 
Chara: 3 m.s. izi” izi 

3 f.s. izi iza 


Finally, we may note that for singular third persons the nominaive 
alternation shows up in a number of nominal categories in various Onto 
dialects. Thus, for example, in Gofa we find 


(8) a.  yidagi Purai hayk’ides 
‘The man who came died’ 


b.  yidara Pasiya hayk'adus 
*'The woman who came died ' 


4 


where relative marker and head noun are both marked. It will also be noted that 
the appropriate alternants also appear in the verb (which is a perfect here). 
Another obvious example shows up in some of the deictic pronouns of a varety 
of Male spoken well up into the Highlands,” viz. 


^ |t is by no means certain that asya is the 3 f.s. subject pronoun in Zala (Cerullı, 1929 41, 
phrase no. 36). The form looks like a feminine derivative of the word for ‘man, person’ fcund 
throughout Ometo with a root Pas- or Pas-; cf. the Gofa word for ‘ woman’, Pasiya. But whether 
Zala asya is a noun or a pronoun, its ending fits well with the evidence being adduced here for 
nominative marking in -a for feminines. 

25 The Chara forms have become available through recent field-work conducted by Ato Akulilu 
Yilma, to whom I am grateful. 

6 Elsewhere (cf. Hayward, 1988: n. 4), I have referred to this Ometo variety as ‘ Pseudo-Male '. 
It has many of the features of Lowland Male (as recorded in the fieldnotes of Donham, undazed), 
but it has a number of features more reminiscent of Gofa. 
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Table 13: Nominative marking in deictic pronouns in a variety of Male 


absolutive nominative 
a. this m. kayma hai 
f. hanno hanna 
b. that other m. hankossa hankossi 
f. hankoora hankoora 
C. that m. sekkessa sekkessi 
f. sekkera sekkera 


There is, then, a strong witness from Ometo for a nominative marking 
pattern in -a and -i, and this accords with the claim that the a ~ i alternation in 
verbs originally represented a formal system of agreement with nominal 
subjects. But certain things need to be commented upon. Firstly, as far as 
Ometo is concerned, the system of agreement seems to be only a relic. It 
operates for 3 f.s. versus all other members of the paradigm, i.e., 1 s. and 2 s. 
pronouns no longer mark nominative with -a. Moreover, as we have seen, even 
for 3 f.s., -a has been retained only in certain rather special categories. The 
general nominative marking device appears now to be a ubiquitous -i, whatever 
the person or number of the subject. How are we to explain this? 

Since the distribution for -a and -i (1.e., -a for 1 s., 2 s. and 3 f.s., and -i for 
the remaining members of the paradigm) appears in verbs in Gimira, Ometo, 
and Gonga, and in nominals in Gimira, I believe we have to recognize this as the 
archaic pattern. The very singularity of the pattern also argues for such an 
interpretation. À general tendency must have set in in Ometo towards simplifi- 
cation of this system as far as nominative marking went. The fact that it affected 
] s. and 2 s. pronouns first, bringing them into the -i class, might well have been 
triggered by a reanalysis of the alternation simply as a gender-based 
phenomenon. What completed the matter as far as languages such as Gamo 
were concerned was the loss of a gender distinction in nouns in indefinite NPs. 
As we have seen, gender (or, more particularly, a formal differentiation for 
feminine gender) has been preserved in Gamo only in NPs headed by 3rd person 
singular (personal and, in some cases, deictic) pronouns or anthroponyms, and 
in NPs headed by common nouns carrying some marker of definiteness. Similar 
survival, though perhaps, to a less extent, is observed, under similar conditions, 
in other North Ometo varieties. Elsewhere in Ometo, the simplification has been 
complete. Thus, in Zayse, a new device for marking NPs as definite has evolved 
by means of proclitic determiners: Pe- 3 m.s., Pi- 3 f.s.; and Pu- 3 p. (cf. 
Hayward, 1990: 82.4.2.1.). The earlier suffixal determinative elements (preserved 
in Gamo, etc.) having been dropped, all traces of the gender-based a — i 
alternation in the nominative have disappeared. In Zayse, as in other cases in 
Ometo where the simplification has occurred, there is a generalized adoption of 
the -i nominative marker, viz. 


Table 14: Nominative marking in Zayse nouns 


absolutive nominative 
indefinite definite indefinite definite 
laak k'a Pe-laak 'k'a laak 'k'ai Pe-laak'k'ai ‘lamb’ 
bisso Pi-bisso bissoi Pi-bis$oi “woman’ 
mas Pe-mas masi pe-masi * bee" 
kanir Pu-kanir kanari Pu-kanari ‘dogs’ 


27 of. n. 15. 
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In Zayse and Koorite,? nominative marking in -a has disappeared even from 
3 fs. pronouns, viz. 


Table 15: Nominative marking in 3rd singular pronouns in Zayse and Koorite 


Zayse Koorite 

absolutive nominative absolutive nominative 
3 m.s. Pesa Pesi pesa Pesi 
3 f.s. Pisa Pisi Piso Pisi 


Such as it is, the evidence suggests that the nominative marker *-a has been 

lost in Gonga, though reflexes of the *-i are in existence (Plazikowsky-Brauner, 
1950: 67-8; Reinisch, 1888: 46). However, in the Gonga languages nominative 
marking often seems to involve a rounded vowel. Unfortunately, it is, as yet, not 
possible to reconstruct anything of the linguistic history of this. Far too little is 
known about Gonga languages such as Anfillo; cf. also the wealth of unex- 
.plored linguistic phenomena hinted at by Fleming in his overview of Gonga 
(1976 b: 356-62). As our knowledge stands at present, the earlier existence of an 
ta ~ *-i nominative marking for Gonga is only hypothetical, being inferred 
upon the basis of the preservation of a a ~ i alternation in verb forms. 


Án additional proposal 

It is not my purpose here to take up tbe question of the antiquity of 
nominative marking in -i and -a, i.e., whether this can be traced to Proto- 
Omotic, and beyond that to an Afrosiatic origin, or whether it is an innovation 
that developed along one particular descent line within Omotic; that question is 
considered elsewhere (Hayward, forthcoming a). I would, however, like to 
devote some attention to clarifying the nature of the ‘participle’ forms of 
Benchnon Gimira, which, as I have proposed are to be reconstructed for the 
language ancestral to Gimira, and the Ometo and Gonga groups. My purpose 
for doing this will be in order to propose an etymology for a hitherto 
unexplained verb form of Zayse, the ‘short perfect’ (cf. Hayward, 1990: 
296 ff.). 

Throughout this paper, I have invoked citations containing the terms 
‘ gerundio ’ and ‘ participle’, and made use of the term ' converb ' in presenting 
my own data, as if the various terms were freely interchangeable. But I do not 
think this is the case. The term ‘ participle' has been in circulation for a very 
long time and can be found in the grammatical descriptions of a large number 
and wide variety of languages.” ‘Converb’, on the other hand, is a term 
proposed relatively recently as far as Ethiopian languages are concerned (cf. 
Polotsky, 1951: 41). It was introduced specifically in relation to Ethiopian 
Semitic languages, for the purpose of referring to verb forms having a certain 
function.? However, a great many non-Semitic Ethiopian languages have 
functionally similar forms, and it seems quite appropriate to employ the term 
“converb’ for these too. 

What seems to be common ground in all reference to participles when used 
on their own (i.e., in the absence of an auxiliary) is the property of being a verbal 


8 Unfortunately, I have no information on how definiteness is marked in the NP'in Koorite. 
? I do not pretend to have examined the way in which the term ‘ participle’ 1s used in grammars 
in general. I confess, rather, that I am operating with a somewhat impressionistic prototype of the 
notion. 
% Many earlier, and some more recent, Ethiopranist linguists refer to these forms as ‘ gerunds ' 
talian gerundio, French gerondif, etc ). In view of the entirely non-nominal properties of these 
orms, thus term seems singularly inappropriate 
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involved in a ‘non-main’ or 'anciliary' predication. And, insofar as they 
frequently function in this way, it is easy to see converbs as participle-like. 
Arising out of this function in anciliary predications, both participles and 
converbs frequently develop adverbial usages. Another apparent similarity 
between participles and converbs as ancilliary predicators is the frequency with 
which they enter into periphrastic constructions with stative, existential, etc. 
verbs, thereby coming to represent the lexical (‘main’) verb component in 
forms expressing special aspectual or temporal distinctions. However, there 
seems to be one very common and obvious feature of participles that, to the best 
of my knowledge, is never shared by converbs. This is their capacity to function 
within noun phrases. The ‘adjectival behaviour’ of participles as nominal 
modifiers to Indo-European languages is so well-known a phenomenon as to 
seem unworthy of special comment until it is viewed alongside the converbial 
forms of Ethiopian languages, when it becomes criterial for defining a distinct 
type of anciliary predicator. As a direct consequence of this modifier role in 
NPs, it is not at all surprising to see participles coming to acquire a head 
function (in the same way that determiners, adjectives, and relative clauses may 
achieve such a status). As would be predicted by the fact that converbs never 
function as nominal modifiers, we never encounter them as NP heads. Thus, 
while participles have both verbal and nominal characteristics, converbs are 
only ever verbals. The converbs of Ethiopian languages are in this very like the 
so-called ‘serial verbs’ characteristic of many West African languages— 
a similarity which has been argued for convincingly in a recent doctoral 
dissertation by Sim (1989). 

It seems fairly straightforward to identify one very common pattern of 
evolution for converbs. Their origin is as a ‘main verb’, a term which, in the 
context of the typical Ethiopian S-O-V syntax, can be re-labelled ‘final verb’, 
thereby offering less potential for misunderstanding. In producing a series of 
clauses within a single communicational exchange, it seems to be a very general 
practice in S-O-V languages for interlocutors to order the sequence of clauses in 
a way which reflects the modifier-head pattern typical of the syntax, even 
though the actual syntactic relationship between such clauses is one of co- 
ordination (whence the term ‘converb’). Thus, over and above the general 
tendency in human language for ordering sequences of coordinated clauses so as 
to reflect events /actions having temporal, logical, or pragmatic precedence 
relations, it is also usual in S-O-V languages for clauses expressing notions of 
explanation (reason, purpose), or of delimitation of conditions or exceptions, or 
of concessions, etc. to precede clauses expressing propositions which, from the 
point of view of the total communicational exchange, have a greater 
independence. What seems often to happen is for all non-final verbs to carry 
some special mark of coordination.” Another common development is for the 
final verb to become incorporated into some sort of periphrastic formation to 
the extent that its original form is eventually obscured. That form may, 
however, remain well preserved in the non-final converbs. The Cushitic langu- 
age Burji illustrates this last point very well. In (9), for example, we see the 
morphological disparity between final and non-final verbs. In particular, we 
may note that while the 2 s. perfect in the former has a quite innovative shape 
(viz. goh-antu), the latter displays quite transparently a reflex of the 2 s. form of 
the old perfect of East Cushitic (viz. galdi ( *gal-ti/e). 


a 


31 Tt is, of course, extremely common for converbs to be marked by a higher pitch feature on their 
final syllable as a signal of their non-finality; cf. n. 19. 
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(9) Burji: galci gohantu 
you returned home you slept 
* You returned home and slept’ 


Comparison of converb and final verb forms in the Gamo examples presented 
earlier in (4) makes exactly the same point. But it is not always the case that such 
formal disparities arise. In the Cushitic languages Oromo (example (10)) and 
Qafar (example (11)), non-final and final verbs may display a virtual identity of 
form, at least in terms of their segmental composition. 


(10) Oromo: anda-tiu d’ufe deeme 
I emphatic come-past go-past 
It is I who came and went (Owens, 1985: 215) 
(11) Qafar: akmelon aqqubélon xiinélon 
will eat.—3 pl. will drink—3 pl. will sleep—3 pl. 
‘They will eat, drink, and sleep’ 


It is, of course, also very common that such non-final forms come to lose the 
aspectual, or even the modal (usually indicative), signification implied in their 
actual morphological shape, so that such categories can only be interpreted 
from the final verb. This has occurred in Burji, e.g. 


(12) Burji: a. mari ilaala 

going-1s. see/shall see-1 s. 
* I shall go and see or I go and see’ 

b. mari ilaalu waa 
going-1 s. about to see-] s. 
‘I am about to go and see’ 

C. mari rik k'ooni 
going-3 m.s. let return-3 m.s. 
* Let him go and return!’ 

d. marsi gohi 
going-2 s. sleep 2 s. 


“Go and sleep!’ 


The same thing has occurred in Oromo (cf. Owens, 1985: 215 ff.).* 

If one were searching for a criterial point beyond which a non-final verb in a 
coordinate relation with a following clause passes so as to achieve a converb 
status uniquely, then, as just noted, I believe it would be when the loss of its 
distinctive aspect (+ modal) signification takes place. We might distinguish the 
earlier and later stages as the ‘ facultative ’ and the ‘ unique’ converb stages. It is 
an observation of great generality that it is non-final verbs having a perfect form 
that undergo this functional specialization. This point is illustrated by Burji 
above (9)) (cf. also Oromo; Owens, 1985: 215 ff.). Moreover, if, in reading 
Breeze's statement ((13)), we substitute ‘ converb ' for ‘ participle’ and ‘ perfect’ 
for ‘ past’, we see that the observation also holds true for Benchnon Gimira.? 


(13) * While the final participle in a series or a lone participle can be one of the 
four different participle forms, the non-final ones in a series always have the 
past participle form. The tense of these is determined by that of the final 
participle in the series. ' (Breeze, 1990: $3.4.4.) 

2 The phenomena generally associated with the evolution and behaviour of converbs is treated 

most Ear end by Hetzron in relation to Ethiopian Semitic (1972: 98-115) 


Amharic converb reminds us, of course, that ıt is not always the case that converbs 
develop from main verbs m the perfect. 
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Of a piece with this is the fact that of the four participles described for Benchnon 
it is the past participle that serves as the lexical component in the formation of 
compound tenses, viz. 


(14) past continuous: past participle + yist?- 
present continuous: past participle + yisk*- 
future continuous: past participle + yis‘tns’- 


No doubt there are good pragmatic reasons to explain why perfects, rather than 
other forms, become neutralized in this way, but it is not my intention here to 
consider this. I wish only to establish the fact that an asymmetry in favour of the 
perfect vis a vis these developments is extremely common. 

I turn now to the Zayse language. It will be recalled that in Section 1, it was 
observed that Zayse provided no evidence for the a ~ i alternation in its verbal 
system. Later in the paper, in Section 3, it was observed that Zayse furnishes no 
obvious relics of the 3 f.s. nominative marking in -a which has been retained in a 
number of other Ometo languages. However, I think it 1s extremely probable 
that there is a partial reflex of the a ~ i alternation in its verb system, just as 
there is a partial reflex of it in its nominal system, where -i has been generalized 
as the nominative marker. 

In Zayse, we find a final verb form terminating in -i. This form, which is 
invariable for person, number and gender, I termed the ‘ short perfect’ in my 
recent description of Zayse (1990: 296 ff.). According to my analysis of the 
Zayse verb (1990: §3.2.; forthcoming 5), the great majority of forms in the 
indicative mood are actually derived by means of (synchronic) syntactic rules 
associated with focus (cf. (15) a, b). In contrast to these, the short perfect occurs 
in clauses where there is no constituent under focus, i.e., in a situation of neutral 
focus. Significantly, it is this same form that does duty as converb in the 
language. Thus, the same form occurs as a final verb (cf. (15)c) and as a non- 
final verb (cf. (15)d). 


(15) a. resa kallonnattet gwiidin 
him stick-with-copula-1 s. hit (relative) 
‘It was WITH A STICK that I hit him’ 
b. tana taanna gwiidottatin 
myself hit-copula-1 s.-perfect 
“I HIT myself’ 
C. tai Pesa kallonna | gwüdi 


I-nominative him  stick-with hit (short perfect) 
“I hit him with a stick’ 


d. pe-Pasi geli Puttottesin 
the man-nominative enter (converb) sit-copula-3 
m.s.-perfect 


* Having entered, the man SAT’ 


As will be obvious from the earlier general discussion on the characteristics 
and the origins of converbs, there is nothing at all anomalous about this duality 
in the syntactic behaviour of the short perfect of Zayse. Sentences in which there 
is some focused constituent all have a type of cleft structure, and the surface- . 
final verb form is analysable as a relative. Insofar as such a development is 
entirely different from the formation of ‘ compound tense’ forms in Ethiopian 
languages, which typically involves some final auxilliary originating as a stative, 
existential or quotative verb (i.e., a verb meaning ‘to say’), we have a ready 
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explanation for why the verb shape of the short perfect has survived 
unobscured. 

The short perfect of Zayse is, I suggest, an archaic form of that language and 
is completely cognate with one form of the past participle (or ‘perfect 
converb ?) of Benchnon Gimira; the form in question being, of course, that 
found with 3 m.s. and all plural person subjects. It is necessary to point out that 
the past participle of Benchnon Gimira now only appears capable of standing as 
a final verb when it is a component of a compound tense (cf. (13) and (14)). 
Sentence-final verbs in the simple past tense, while utilizing the same stem as the 
past participle, have replaced the older -a and -i agreement elements with a new 
set, viz. -en? for 3 f.s., -end for 2 pl. and 3 pl., and -x for all other persons. These 
agreement markers may further be followed by -e’, an element referred to 
Breeze as the ‘finite verb marker’ (1990: §2.8.5). In my view then, the short 
perfect of Zayse probably reflects more clearly what final verbs were generally 
like at an earlier stage—with the obvious proviso that agreements in -a would 
also have featured then. 

Of additional interest in connection with the identification of the short 
perfect of Zayse as being cognate with the i form of the past participle of 
Benchnon Gimira is the fact that these forms share a curious fossil feature. For 
some lexical verbs in some North Omotic languages, certain stems appear with a 
velar formative.” It happens that this element appears for some verbs in Zayse, 
but only in the short perfect. In Benchnon Gimira, this velar formative also 
shows up, and for a greater number of verbs, and here it is confined to the past 
stem, upon which the past participle is based (cf. Breeze, 1990: §2.8.1.1.). It 
would appear from this that the velar formative must originally have been in 
some way concerned with marking perfect aspect or past tense. For our present 
purpose, the fact that in Zayse the velar formative appears in the short perfect in 
lexical verbs the Gimira cognates of which also show it, gives an added sense of 
assurance that the -i suffixes are also cognate. Some examples are shown in the 
following table. 


Table 16 
Zayse Gimira 
short perfect other stems past stem other stem 
hang-i ham-[hamm- hank ?- ham’- ‘go’ 
d’ang-i d'am-[d'amm- tyank"- — t'yam?- ‘suck breast’ 
dukk’i dup-[dupp- sting duk?- dup?- * hit" 
sikk-i sip/sipp- sik?- sip- ‘sew’ 


Finally, we turn to Koorite. It would seem to be clear that Benchnon Gimira 
and Zayse preserve an older state of affairs in having no regular perfect aspect/ 
past tense formative.” The North Ometo languages, however, have created a 
new perfect by means of the erstwhile existential verb *d- (cf. the Gamo 
paradigm in Table 1). Koorite, the most geographically isolated of the Ometo 
varieties, also utilized *d- to form a new perfect, though whether or not this was 


* Tam currently preparing a paper in which I set out the known facts and offer some speculation 
concerning the origin of this rather obscure element. 

35 The velar formative is very sporadic m its occurrence, and could in no way be regarded as part 
of the regular inflectional morphology 

36 As a verb formative, it seems only possible to reconstruct the dental stop here. Gamo actually 
does have a free-standing verb, de?- ‘to be, exist’, which is undoubtedly cognate with the very 
widespread reflexes of the formative *d-, but none of the extant forms licenses a fuller reconstruc- 
tion (cf. Hayward, 1984) 
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a shared development with North Ometo is not at all clear.” Like Zayse, and, 
indeed, the rest of Ometo for which we have the relevant information, the 
converb in Koorite is based upon the (new) perfect stem, and, again like Zayse, 
it carries an unvarying suffix -i, e.g. 


(16) handi ‘having gone’ « /ham-d-i/ 
wotti “having ploughed ’ «  /wot-d-i/ 
Pussi “having drunk’ < |Puš-d-if 


(cf. Hayward, 1982: 260) 


Here again, I believe, we see a survival of the -i alternant. Once again too, the 
absence of the -a alternant coincides with absence of any remnant of -a 
nominative marking in the nominal system. As in the case of Zayse, I would 
suggest that the two things may be causally related. 


Summary 

In this paper, I have tried to draw together into a united account a number 
of aspects of verbal and nominal morphology of certain North Omotic 
languages. In view of the length of the paper and because the various proposals 
are somewhat scattered, I shall summarize the most important of them here. 

I have argued: 

(i) that the a ~ i post-thematic vowel alternation found in some of the 
Ometo and Gonga languages, and also found in Benchnon Gimira, originated 
as a device marking agreement between the verb and its subject NP. 

(ii) that the distributional pattern, a for 1. s., 2 s., and 3 f.s. vs. i for 3 m.s. 
and all plural persons, was the original one, but that re-analysis of nominative 
marking as being associated primarily with gender brought about a simplifica- 
tion in merging 1 s. and 2 s. forms with 3 m.s. and plural forms. The original 
pattern of agreement in the verb, however, was unaffected. 

(iii) that in languages such as Zayse and Koorite, nominative marking was 
generalized to -i; it was also suggested that in these languages, the simplification 
of the agreement pattern in the verb, from the old two-term one to a single term 
one in -i, might well have been brought about by generalization of the -i 
nominative. 

(iv) that, in the perfect, verbs in the North Omotic dialects ancestral to 
Gimira, Ometo and Gonga were inflectionally simple, resembling, in fact, the 
perfect converb or past participle of Benchnon Gimira, and, in their being 
* main ' or final verb forms originally, they closely resembled the so-called short 
perfect of Zayse. 
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GENERATION-SETS: STABILITY AND CHANGE, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
TOPOSA AND TURKANA SOCIETIES 


By HARALD K. MULLER-DEMPF 


Introduction 

Generation- and age-set systems are found in many parts of the world. They 
are of particular importance in Africa, and especially in East Africa where some 
ethnic groups operate socio-political and cultural systems in which generation- 
sets play a dominant role. Ethnographic descriptions of generation-set systems 
abound,’ but their theoretical understanding seems still to be inadequate.” With 
examples from the Toposa and Turkana,’ this paper aims to contribute to the 
theory of generation-set systems. Moreover, the processes described and the 
ideas expressed may also contribute to the general theory of socio-political and 
cultural systems. 


The main questions raised in this article are as follows: 

l. What are the basic features of age-sets and generation-sets? 

2. What distinguishes age-sets and generation-sets? 

3. What is the demographic background of generation-sets? 

4. Why and how does change in the structural lay-out of generation-set systems 
(or socio-political and cultural systems in general) come about? Is change a 
disruption of an otherwise stable situation, i.e., is it triggered by ‘ outside’ 
forces, or is it an ever-active mechanism inside a given society? 

5. Are there identifiable ways in which socio-political and cultural systems 
change from one state to the next so that structural and historical relations 
between existing systems can be traced? 


All these questions can only be dealt with briefly and specifically in this 
paper. For more detailed information see Müller (1989).* 


Demographic composition of generation-sets and their computer simulation 

In all cultures, human life is divided into consecutive stages from birth to 
death, which we here call ‘ age-grades’. In our culture we distinguish infancy, 
adolescence, adulthood and old age. Each of these categories may be sub- 
divided; they may be more or less formalized, and transition from one grade to 
the next may be more or less marked by rites de passage (entrance into school, 
graduation, wedding, etc.). 

When the entire population of a society is divided into consecutive groups of 
people each containing members of approximately the same age (coevals), these 
groups are termed ‘age-sets’ (cf. Radcliffe-Brown, 1929). Each age-set 
generally has a name of its own. The age difference inside age-sets varies in 
different societies and may vary between different age-sets of the same society if 
no fixed: limits are prescribed. In the Toposa/Turkana case it varies between 
seven and ten years, but is most commonly closer to ten. 


! ef. bibliographies ın Stewart (1977), Baxter/Almagor (ed., 1978), Bernardi (1985), Müller 
(1989). 
2cf Kertzer (1978) The situation expressed by Kertzer ın 1978 ıs still much the same in 1990. 

3 Based on field research in 1982/83 among the Toposa (sponsored by the Free University of 
Berlin), 1986 (financed by the DAAD, German Academic Exchange Service), and 1987 among the 
Turkana. - 

^It should be mentioned that a good part of the present paper draws on passages from my 
earlıer (1989) publication. 
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Whatever functions age-set systems may have in different societies, and 
whatever their raison d'étre may be in the given circumstances of an ethnic 
group, they all have one thing in common: coevals are combined into individu- 
ally named groups, generally through an initiation ceremony, and these groups 
have a consecutive hierarchy. The relative order of the age-sets does not change, 
but the absolute rank of each age-set increases in time, and any given age-set 
passes through each level of seniority during the life-time of 1ts members. Within 
each group there is a strong sense of solidarity, and between age-sets there is 
competition and conflict as the older sets tend to emphasize their position of 
seniority towards the younger ones and these in turn resist their authority. 

This paper deals with ‘ generation sets’. Age-sets and generation-sets are 
related to each other, as will be shown below. First, however, the basic 
structural principles of generation-set systems in general and of the Toposa/ 
Turkana system in particular will need to be identified. In so doing we shall 
concentrate on the male sector of the population, as the data on female age-sets 
are still quite limited. 

In all generation-set systems, there is at any one time a group of grand- 
fathers, a group of fathers and a group of sons, and perhaps also a group of 
grandsons. These are mainly, classificatory terms, as it is, for example, difficult 
to say what ‘sons’ are. Every male person is a son, and he may also be a father 
and a grandfather. But, if there is a fixed group of men who can, as a group, be 
called the ‘ grandfathers’, then all their sons are ‘ the fathers’, and all the sons 
of the ' fathers ' are the ‘ sons °. Generation-sets are groups of brothers, and each 
generation-set produces the next one, consecutive generation-sets being always 
in a father-son relationship. (This linear sequence may be somewhat blurred in 
the case where there are two or more generation-set /ines, one inserted into each 
other, see below.) 

AS with age-sets, generation-sets are lined up, one after the other, like beads 
on a string, and there is a hierarchy between them. But whereas members of one 
age-set are coevals, this is not necessarily the case for members of one 
generation-set. Under the specific conditions of Toposa and Turkana societies, 
the age distance between sons and their fathers (patres) can be as much as 
50 years (see below). The consequences are: 

—Grandfathers and fathers may both produce children at the same time, as may 
fathers and sons. As a result, there may be fathers and sons of equal age or 
even sons who are older than fathers. 

—Sons of older fathers may be of equal age or even older than the youngest 
fathers. 

This illustrates in a simple way how intricate generation-set systems are. 
There will be a wide distribution of ages within any one generation-set, with the 
result that researchers dealing with generation-set systems have always found a 
considerable overlap in the age of the members of successive groups, and 
generation-sets seem to be a cradle of confusion. Fortunately, things become 
clearer when a graphic model is applied. For this purpose, a computer 
programme has been developed which can simulate the demography of consecu- 
tive generations in the male line. The model simulates the births of successive 
generations. The basic data set used in the computation is called the Parri- 
Filiation Curve and shows the difference in age between fathers and sons, i.e. 
how old men are statistically when their sons are born. The Patri-Filiation 
Curve is different for each society in the same way as marriage and other 
patterns influencing procreation are different. 

In East African societies of the Toposa/Turkana type, procreation is not 
considered as a purely biological phenomenon. In practice it is not the genitor 
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but the pater, the social father, who counts. In most cases genitor and pater are 
the same person but often they are not, as in the case of illegitimate children or 
levirate. Thus, the Patri-Filiation Curve correlates the ages of social fathers and 
their sons (who may continue to be born after the social fathers are dead). 
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Fic 1 Patri-Filiation Curve: Federal Republic of Germany and Toposa/Turkana. 


Fig. 1. shows the different procreation patterns of Europeans and Toposa/ 
Turkana. Europeans marry early, most children are born when fathers are aged 
about 30, and only a few men have children beyond 50. Toposa and Turkana 
marry later, and children are generally not born before fathers reach 30. Most 
children are born when their fathers are aged around 50, as this is normally the 
time when a man has acquired enough wealth to sustain a bigger family and to 
marry more young wives. If he becomes too old to fulfil his marital duties he 
may call in a relative or tolerate a lover. By the institution of levirate, 
procreation continues up to the age—or rather, in case the social father is 
already dead— age distance’ of 80 years between social father and son. 

The simulation model requires two inputs: the Patri-Filiation Curve and, as 
a starting point, the demographic composition of the first generation which is, 
however, of minor importance as it is soon (after a few generations) outweighed 
by the impact of the Patri-Filiation Curve. The simulation itself is quite simple: 
with 

X, (for f = f, to f) = years of births, fathers, 

Y; (for f = f, to f) = number of births, fathers, in years Xy, 


X, (for p = pi to pp) = ‘age of fathers’ in Patri-Filiation Curve, 
Y, (for p — p, to p, — number of births at ages X, of fathers, 


X, (for s = s, to sj) = years of births, sons, 
Y, (for s = s, to s) = number of births, sons, in years Xs, 
the algorithm is basically as follows: 


For alls, tos; Y, = Yr x Y, (for f = f, to frand p = p, to pj), i.e., men born 
in a certain year Xp cause births in years X,. This is calculated for all years X; and 
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all resulting Y, in equal years are totalled up. Thus, the first generation 
procreates in the form of the Patri-Filiation Curve thereby creating the second 
generation, which again procreates in the form of the Patri-Filiation Curve, and 
so on. 

All Patri-Filiation Curves are bell-shaped, and so too are the birth curves of 
male generations. Various generation sequences have been computed (see 
Müller, 1985), and in principle they all look the same (see fig. 2). 
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FiG. 2. Computer simulation of consecutive generations (births) (schematic display). 


The pattern of generation sequences as displayed in Fig. 2 is, of course, 
known. As early as 1928, Lotka had calculated generation sequences in a 
mathematical way, and Stewart (1977) as well as Spencer (1978) present similar 
diagrams. Lotka's and Stewart's calculations are based on USA data, however, 
which renders their results inadequate for the present purpose. Spencer's 1978 
article has been a major incentive for this study. 

What varies the most between generation sequences of different societies is 
(1) the duration of generations, depicted in the breadth of each curve at its base, 
and (2) the extent of overlap in ages between adjacent generations, seen in the 
overlap of curves on the time axis. Two results of general relevance are: 

l. The distance between consecutive generation, i.e., the mean age-distance 
between fathers and sons, is about 30 years in European societies but about 
50 years in societies like the Toposa and Turkana. This can be seen without 
further computation in the Patri-Filiation Curves. The generation distance is 
the mean value of the respective Patri-Filiation Curve. The generation distance 
can also be seen in the birth curves where it is the distance between equivalent 
points in each curve, e.g., the distance between the respective maxima (see below 
fig. 4.). 
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2. Consecutive generations overlap each other and this overlap increases 
over the years, though rather slowly (for details see Müller, 1985). Generation- 
set systems tend to be stable in this respect, and they do not automatically break 
down because demographic inadequacies (which has often been assumed in the 
relevant literature; cf. Müller 1985.) 

In general, generation-sets are divided into age-sets. The reason for this is 
quite clear: within any generation-set, there is a broad spread of ages, with very 
old and very young members alive at any one time. For everyday life, they 
assemble themselves into groups of coevals, i.e., age-sets. As the generations 
overlap in age, men of the same age are in both generation-sets (dotted sections 
in fig. 3). As a result there may be, for example, two age-sets of men aged 40: one 
in generation-set ] and one in the following generation-set, 2. This can be shown 
schematically as in fig. 3 (age-sets a, b, c... are indicated by vertical lines). 


generation 1 


generation 2 


3 time 





Fic 3 Age-sets inside generation-sets. 


It should be mentioned, however, that the limits between age-sets are not as 
clear-cut as they might seem to be in this model. Age-set membership is not 
exclusively a matter of age, and thus there may be some overlap in the age of 
members of adjacent age-sets. 

The model displayed here may be taken as describing a basic type of 
generation-set system. It is not merely an academic reduction but can be found 
in East African societies such as Toposa, Dodos, Jie, Turkana, and others. The 
traditional political system of these societies is decentralized, i.e., there is no 
fixed leader, and power is shared amongst the group of elders of the leading 
generation-set. 

There are other societies in East Africa with generation-set systems 
which have a hereditary political leadership, as in the ‘Gada’ systems. Their 
generation-set systems display considerable variation from the basic type 
outlined here. They can to some extent also be explained in terms of our 
model (see below). 


Stability and change in generation-set systems 
As an example, the simulation of Toposa generations? (births) will be 
illustrated (see fig. 4). All generations have been combined into one diagram.® 


> With a few exceptions, Toposa and Turkana social generations (see above) are identical with 
their generation-sets, so that with a very small degree of inaccuracy the two terms ' generation’ and 
* generation-set ' can be used interchangeably. 

6 In fig. 4, the first births of'each generation occur approximately 50 years after the first births of 
the preceding one. According to the Patri-Filiation Curve, births can already be expected after 
30 years, which assumption ıs correct, there are, however, only a few cases of this sort, they are 
statistically irrelevant and thus do not feature in the diagram. 
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FiG 4 Toposa generations (births)-—computer simulation. 


Figure 4 covers a period of 400 years. Within this period the duration of 
generations and their age overlap increases, but rather slowly. In the first 
generation, members are born throughout a period of 110 years, while the births 
of the sixth generation cover a time span of 130 years. This increase is not 
insignificant and may lead to consequences, but certainly not to the general 
breakdown of the system. 

This raises the question of why different theories have been put forward on 
this issue, and why so many authors have assumed ‘ malfunctioning "" and the 
eventual breakdown of the generation-set systems in question. First, some 
authors* have postulated an incorrect generation distance of around 30 years— 
in reality its length 1s, however, between 50 and 55 years, as stated by Spencer 
(1978: 146) and as shown in the model presented here. It 1s, of course, not 
surprising that malfunctioning and inevitable breakdown of generation-set 
svstems has to be predicted when basic assumptions concerning their demo- 
graphy are wrong. Secondly, it has been widely assumed that the existence of 
* over-aged ' members in a generation-set system must be a considerable stress 
for the society concerned (cf. Spencer 1978: 139 ff.). The ‘ over-aged ' are those 
who are born early in a generation, at the same time as there are still children of 
the preceding generation being born. In the context of the generation-set 
system, the ‘ over-aged ' are always ruled out by equally aged or even younger 
men of their fathers’ generation. However, in the process of transmitting the 
power from the leading generation-set to their potential successors, the ‘ over- 
aged’, in my opinion, play an important role, and they are by no means social 
misfits, even if they may individually feel as if they are. 

Transmission of power from the leading generation-set to the next is always 
a critical moment in societies of the Toposa/Turkana type where the moment of 
succession is not laid down. This can also be put the other way round: no fixed- 
time intervals after which succession takes place need be laid down as the 
transmission of power is regulated by the changing demographic balance 
between the two groups. For the benefit of the society, it must be ensured that 
the succession takes place before the members of the ruling generation become 
too old and too few for satisfactory common action. As they are reluctant to 
retire from their position, someone has to force them out. It is at this point 
where the ‘ over-aged ' play their role. Of course, some of them die of old age 
even before their generation-set has reached the highest status. But the number 
of over-aged men increases, i.e., there are more and more elderly and wealthy 
men of the succeeding generation who, at a certain point, are strong enough to 
force their fathers, few and old as they are, to retire. Hence it can be said that the 
over-aged do not reflect a malfunctioning of the generation-set system but, quite 
the contrary, ensure its functioning. 


? Dyson-Hudson (1963: 389). 
5 e g. Penstiany (1951 296), Jensen (1954: 12), Dyson-Hudson (1963: 359), Gulliver (1953. 148) 
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Stating that generation-set systems are stable from a demographic point of 
view does not mean that they do not change. Stable systems have to be flexible, 
otherwise they would break down; a lesson which can be learned from systems 
theory.’ In fact, the lay-out of generation-set systems changes a great deal, and 
two examples will be given below. When we do not erroneously attribute 
changes in generation-set systems to non-existent deficiencies in their demo- 
graphic structure, we are able to examine their real causes, and we may dıscover, 
as I shall propose, that they react in an astonishingly flexible way to forces 
external to the system and processes within the society concerned. It may be 
even more satisfactory to express this the other way round: a generation-set 
system of the Toposa/Turkana type does not impose arbitrary rules on people 
but adapts itself to circumstances already given. The agents in these processes 
are of course the people who constitute the system by their actıons. 


Two examples: the Toposa and the Turkana 

The Toposa and the Turkana are two predominantly pastoral people 
inhabiting the very south-eastern region of Sudan (Toposa) and the north- 
western part of Kenya (Turkana). Because of the very low rainfall, which is also 
localized and unpredictable, they are forced to be highly flexible in order to 
exploit the restricted and locally variable ecological resources. In the Turkana 
case especially, where environmental conditions are even harsher than they are 
for the Toposa, people have to be highly mobile, and even families split up in 
order to meet the different needs of their animals. In the dry season, part of the 
family may remain in the hot plains with their camels and goats while the 
remainder have to find grass for their cattle and thus migrate to the mountain 
ranges. The people’s social structure has adapted itself to these circumstances, 
and it seems that an age-set or generation-set system is a flexible framework well 
capable of meeting the needs of a changing and spontaneous social organization 
(cf. Gulliver, 1958). Furthermore, it also seems to me that the generation-set 
system does not have a rigid organizational structure and does not prescribe 
social behaviour according to a set of fixed rules, but is in itself an outcome of 
the social process and the actual need for organization. 

It has, for example, been argued by Gulliver (1963) and Tornay (1986) that 
initiation is only the ritual confirmation of a change of status already achieved 
by the individual.'? In actual fact, young Toposa and Turkana men ‘ initiate 
themselves’ informally by spearing their first animal. In the same way, the 
generation-set system confirms and uses ordering principles which existed prior 
to itself: generation-sets are based on the natural succession of generations, and 
age-sets are based on the formal recognition of existing cliques, i.e., bands of 
youths of approximately the same age. 

The actual organizational lay-out of Toposa/Turkana generation-sets may 
be easily changed because of several factors: 

|. Generation and age-sets are formalized groups, but the processes in which 
they participate (e.g., discussions and the formation of opinions) are similar to 
those in informal groups (see Spencer, 1965: 183, and Homans, 1950) and thus 
highly flexible. 

2. Because of the systems’ decentralized structure, opinions on certain topics 
may diverge locally. Individual elders always try to keep the way free for their 


? cf. Luhmann (1987: 554). 

10 * The ritual events tend to set a seal on an already achieved change ' (Gulltver, 1963, 46, for the 
Arusha), and ‘ Les hommes s'initient eux-mémes en sacrifiant du bétail, des ennemies Les rites, 
asapan sont pas de l'ordre de l'initiation, mais de la confirmation’ (T ornay, 1986: 87, for the 
Nyangatom). 
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own decisions, and the ‘council of elders’ may thus often be a forum for not 
taking binding decisions (Jean Brown’s paradox, for the Turkana, in Brown, 
1979). 

3. There are no central institutions, either internal or external, which control 
processes inside the generation-set system. Each actor knows only as much 
about the system as he is likely to need. As there are no codified regulations 
concerning the system, ad hoc decisions which are ‘ wrong’, i.e., which differ 
from the normal procedure unknown to the actor concerned, may alter the 
system partially. 

With the insight that it is the actors themselves who react to the given 
circumstances, some generally-posed questions become obsolete, such as the 
question of who controls the generation-set system, and the need to find a 
supervising or central institution such as a specific clan or a territorial section 
vanishes. 

Let us now examine how changes took place in the Toposa and Turkana 
generation-set systems. (In the study which this article is based on (Müller, 
1989), I have backed up my field research by computer simulations of the 
demographic processes connected, but here I shall refrain from overloading this 
text with computer diagrams.) 

Toposa recall their generation-sets as set out in fig. 5. 

Formerly, Toposa generation-sets succeeded each other in a single line, but 
around 1880 the Toposa generation-set system faced a considerable change to 
its structural lay-out when the generation of sons of Ngitukoi broke apart. 
Originally, they were all called Ngimor, but then the younger brothers broke 
away calling themselves Nguwana. The reason for this separation is still 
unclear—all that I came across was a ‘standard explanation’" for internal 
quarrels: it was said that a fight over meat had taken place between the older 
and younger members of the set. In any case, whatever the real cause was, after 
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heavy fighting between the two groups, the division established itself and was 
accepted by their fathers, the Ngibokoi. The friction between the two groups 
must have been much greater than the usual tensions which lead to an age-set of 
youngsters forming and breaking away from their older brothers. Ngimor (I) 
and Nguwana were still looked on as brothers but were so estranged from each 
other that they even gave their children’s generation sets different names. The 
children of Ngimor (I) were called Ngidongo, while Nguwana called their 
children Ngikaleso. Thus two generation-set lines were created. The separation 
continued into the next generation: with Ngimor (II) on the one side, and 
Ngingoletyang on the other. At present, it 1s still not quite clear whether the 
separation of the two generation-set lines will be maintained. Ngimor (IT) have 
named their children Ngitaamo, and Ngingoletyang, the younger brothers of 
Ngimor (II), seem yet undecided as to whether their children should also receive 
the name Ngitaamo or, continuing the break, Ngikosowa. 

In the Turkana generation-set system, changes have taken place in quite a 
different way—Turkana recall their generation-sets as shown in fig. 6. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, young Jie (western neighbours of 
the Turkana) migrated down the Rift Valley escarpment. As the separation 
from their people became permanent, they became the core group of what is 
nowadays called ‘Turkana’. They were probably called Nginya. The next 
generation, called Ngipyei, started to expand their territory outwards. Driven 
by a devastating drought, part of the Ngipyei moved eastwards to the lake 
region, evicting and incorporating other ethnic groups and acquiring camels, 
most probably from the Rendille. They were able to build up their herds again, 
but this process must have taken a long time, during which most households 
could not afford to give away animals for bridewealth. (It has to be mentioned 
how essential the distribution of bridewealth animals is to enable a man to build 
up his support network. For this reason, it would not have made sense to lower 
the bridewealth.) This particularly affected the young Ngiputiro who were 
reaching the age where they would otherwise have been getting married and 
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establishing their own families. The women were still there though, and in this 
situation many Ngiputiro established ‘illegal’ families and had children 
without waiting until a bridewealth was ready. 

In the societies under consideration each child always has a social father, 
even if the physical father is not known. If a child is born outside a legal 
marriage, the social father is held to be the mother’s father, that is, the child’s 
biological grandfather. When the child is a boy, he takes his generation-set 
membership from his social father, which means that he joins the generation-set 
succeeding the latter’s. Illegitimate sons may thus be members of the same 
generation-set as their physical fathers (where they are of the same generation as 
the mother, which is not necessarily so) and ranked one generation-set higher 
than their legitimate brothers. This leads to an increase of overlap in ages 
between consecutive generations. 

For the Ngiputiro who illegally set up family with the daughters of Ngipyei, 
the somewhat paradoxical situation arose, that the sons born were counted as 
sons of Ngipyei—thus Ngiputiro had produced Ngiputiro. After things had 
recovered, and bridewealth animals were again available and legal marriages 
were possible, legitimate sons of Ngiputiro were born who then became a new 
generation-set called Ngimor (I). This may be better illustrated by a diagram 
(see fig. 7). 

The first of the Ngiputiro were illegally married, and their sons were also 
called Ngiputiro. The Ngiputiro who married legally had sons who were called 
Ngimor (I). Biologically Ngiputiro (IS) and Ngimor (I) were on the same 
genealogical level, but their status in the generation-set system was different: 
Ngiputiro (IS) were one step higher than Ngimor (I). This paradox continued 
into the following generations. The result was a considerable overlap in age 
between members of consecutive generation-sets. 

By some point around 1850, all the ‘ original’ Ngiputiro, i.e., the sons of 
Ngipyei, had died out, but the Ngiputiro who were physical sons of the original 
Ngiputiro were, although old, still about in large numbers. At the same time the 
generation-set of Ngimor (I) had reached the status where it would under 
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normal circumstances have become the leading generation-set. However, their 
way was blocked by the remaining Ngiputiro who, although illegitimate, were 
nevertheless strong, and held the higher status in the generation-set system. 
Physically, Ngimor (1) were ‘brothers’ of Ngiputiro (IS), but they were 
deprived of the elders’ privileges by a rule which in this case gave those 
privileges to the illegitimate. 

Eventually the situation must have become intolerable, and sometime 
around 1870 to 1880 it resulted in the remaining Ngiputiro deciding to share 
their privileges and ritual power with Ngimor (I). The most common manifes- 
tation of the generation-set system was altered accordingly: the Ngiputiro 
decided that they would have their meat feasts together with Ngimor (1). 

Two factors had changed the Turkana generation-set system considerably: 
first, the increased overlap between generations caused by the large numbers of 
illegitimate sons in the Ngiputiro generation. Second, and in reaction to this, the 
experience of two nominally successive generation-sets sharing power 
diminished the importance of generation-sets generally: all elders now had 
access to power and meat, regardless of their generation-set. 

When at the beginning of this century the British colonized the Turkana, a 
simple method often used to break resistance was to take away large numbers of 
animals. In the case of the 1918 Labur Patrol especially, this was the cause of 
considerable suffering amongst the Turkana. In addition to this, what cattle 
were left then died from a cattle disease which struck in 1919. This lack of stock 
must have again lead to a large number of illegitimate children and exacerbated 
still further the overlap of ages between the generation-sets. Again, in 1934, 
there was a severe drought which deprived the Turkana of up to three-quarters 
of their herds. In this situation the whole system of initiations, generation and 
age-sets must have collapsed. Nowadays, we can find a great variety of different 
forms of the Turkana generation-set system. In the north in particular, the 
generation-set system has survived in its ‘ traditional’ form, while the increasing 
overlap of ages between adjacent generation-sets has led to a total overlap in the 
ages of the generation-sets in some parts of southern and central Turkanaland. 
There, the number of elders in Ngimor and Ngirisae has become almost equal. 
In some places, members of Ngimor and Ngirisae are even initiated into 
common age-sets. Here, the former generation-set system has developed into an 
age-set system with a dualistic * moiety’ aspect. 


Change and structural relations 

Two examples of change in a Beneration: -set system have now been presen- 
ted, if with an attempt to show why and how these changes came about. Thus 
among the Toposa, current conditions had changed in such a way that tensions 
between two groups of the male population, the older and the younger part of 
the Ngimor (I) generation, had become unbearable. The generation-set system 
offered a way of resolving this problem without affecting the society as a whole. 
Tensions within a group were removed by dividing it. This mechanism did not 
need to be invented for the purpose—it is used generally to resolve tensions: 
age-sets are formed in this way, by the younger part breaking away from the 
older. 

In the Turkana example, conditions had changed in a different way. Not 
internal conflict but stress from without was the triggering force in this case. 
Extensive loss of animals resulted in the proliferation of illegitimate children 
and thus in a change to the structural background of the generation-set system. 
The increased overlap in ages between generation-sets produced a situation 
where the seniority principle became over-worked: the elders faced too many 
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men of equal age. That it was illegitimates who ruled over legitimates only 
added insult to injury. This situation could not be resolved by the system’s usual 
mechanisms, and so the Ngiputiro consciously changed the system. The 
consequences of this action can still be seen today, in that the Turkana 
generation-set system is gradually changing into an age-set system. 

This change is not unique; it can also be detected among the Labwor. 
Abrahams (1978) describes the Labwor system as an age-set system with two 
alternations where sons always belong to the alternation opposite to that of 
their fathers. The Labwor system is, however (as is also, indirectly, the Turkana 
one), adapted from the Jie generation-set system. This shows that generation-set 
systems may lose, under certain circumstances, their generational aspect and 
develop into purely formal dualistic systems. It also poses the question whether 
other dualistic systems (see Jensen, 1953) may not also be local remnants of a 
previous generation-set system. 

The Toposa example illustrates another possible line of development in the 
lay-out of generation-set systems, which may be displayed schematically in 
diagram form (see fig. 8). 

The starting point is the basic lay-out of a generation-set system as 
represented by the Toposa system in the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
(generation-sets A and B). The system then divides into two generation-set lines 
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(C1/C2, etc.). We have seen how this division took place among the Toposa. But 
what happened once could also have happened twice or more, splitting up the 
generation-set system into three or more generation-set lines. 

Two generation-set lines can also be found among the Konso (Hallpike, 
1972), and the Dasanec provide an example of a system operating with three 
generation-set lines (Almagor, 1978a,b). Even the gada system of the Boran 
which has always been a puzzle to social anthropologists (Legesse, 1973; Baxter, 
1978), could be explained in these terms, as a system of five generation-set lines 
all inserted into each other. That this is not purely a researcher’s fantasy is 
evidenced by the fact that the Boran themselves have the notion of generation- 
set lines; they call them gogesa. Baxter’s ‘time worm’ (1978: 158) is just a 
different way of displaying part of fig. 8. Inside each generation-set line the first 
basic principle of generation-set systems (a man always belongs to the set which 
follows that of his father) is maintained. Thus, astonishingly enough, even such 
intricate systems as the gada operate with basically the same principles as 
comparatively simple ones such as those ofthe Toposa—although the introduc- 
tion of fixed-time intervals brings the former system an additional quality which 
cannot be discussed here. 


Summary and conclusions 

In brief, the five questions raised at the beginning can be answered as 
follows: 

|. The basic feature of age-sets is their coevality, i.e., people of approx- 
imately the same age are grouped into units succeeding each other in time and 
seniority. The basic feature of generation-sets is genealogic equality. Every 
person is, by birth, a member of the group succeeding the one of his father. This 
basic principle does apply to all generation-set systems. In some cases it is 
blurred, however, by the fact that two or more generation-set lines are inserted 
one into each other. 

2. Criteria for forming age-sets and generation-sets are different: age and 
generation. Age-sets house coevals per definition while the span of ages within 
one generation-set may be quite considerable. Thus, the analysis of generation- 
sets must be qualitatively different from that dealing with age-sets. 

3. Generation-sets overlap each other on the time axis in the form of bell- 
shaped curves. The amount of overlap is fairly stable in time; it does, however, 
lead to certain consequences and is responsible for the dynamic qualities of 
generation-set systems. 

4, Why and how the Toposa and Turkana have changed their generation-set 
system has been described. The examples given are certainly not applicable to 
other societies in a direct way, but they may show in an exemplary way how 
people are not bound by a socio-political and cultural ‘structure’ but create 
and shape that structure according to their needs. Generation-set systems are 
able to channel tensions within a society by dividing opposing groups (the 
Toposa example). In case of need, groups may also be united (the Turkana 
example). Thus it can be said that in the Toposa/Turkana case the organiza- 
tional lay-out does to a certain degree reflect the society’s state and condition. 
As conditions inside the society change, its organizational lay-out may change 
also. Triggering inputs may come from ‘inside’ or ‘outside’ the society 
concerned. 

5. A comparative study of East African generation-set, age-set and dualistic 
systems may be able to reveal how these systems are connected, whether 
through common origin or cultural borrowing, or whether they are merely 
accidentally similar for structural reasons. In any case, the current lay-out of 
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these systems may have involved a process of the kind described in this paper 
whereby basic models developed into the present variety of systems. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


THREE SINGULAR TREATISES 
FROM YEMENI MANUSCRIPTS 


I should like to discuss briefly three Arabic treatises that are quite different 
from one another with regard to content, authorship, and provenance. They do, 
however, share one interesting feature. Each one survives in just two manuscript 
copies, both in a Yemeni hand, the one in Arabic script, the other also in the 
Arabic language but written in Hebrew characters. The circumstances of their 
survival are instructive concerning the intellectual histories of both Jews and 
Muslims in the Yemen, and especially with regard to the relationships that 
obtained between these two communities. We may also add that none of these 
treatises, each of which is of some interest to its respective field, has been the 
subject of even a cursory study. 

The first treatise, Kitab al-Kayy, is attributed to ‘ Aflatun’.' It comprises 
thirty-three short chapters on cauterization, a form of therapeutics in which 
ailments afflicting one part of the body are treated by means of burns inflicted to 
some other, very specific part of the body.* The unique copy in Arabic script is 
found at Milan, Ambrosiana C 154, ff. 206a-208a. That copy is nearly 
complete; a description and a lengthy extract from the incipit were published by 
E. Griffini? A copy in Hebrew letters is found in a manuscript belonging to Bill 
Gross of Tel Aviv; it is also incomplete, but it preserves sections missing from 
the Ambrosiana manuscript. I inspected the microfilm copy (no. 46207) in the 
collection of the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts, Jerusalem. This 
is a very late copy, very likely written in the nineteenth century; it contains the 
beginning (ff. 66a—b) and about two thirds of the treatise (ff. 11a-13a, from the 
end of the tenth chapter to the end of the treatise). 

The second treatise is an astronomical work composed by an early 
Andalusian writer, Qasim b. Mutarrif (d. 319 A.H./A.D. 931). The complete 
treatise, written in the Arabic alphabet, is found at Istanbul, Carullah 1279, 
ff. 315a-333a.^ Two pages (four sides) in Hebrew characters, including the 
beginning of the twelfth chapter, are found in the collection of Y. L. Nahum, 
Holon, Israel.° 

Our third treatise is Asrar al-Hikma, a work which covers logic, natural 
science, and metaphysics, written by one Abu Ja‘far Muhammad b. Misa 
al-Irdibili. Here again, the complete text, in Arabic letters, is found in Carullah 
1279, ff. 344a-369a.° An incomplete copy in Hebrew letters, found at Chicago, 
Spertus College C11, pp. 1-42, contains the last two sections only.’ It seems that 


' For some suggestions as to the identity of this author, see B. Dodge, The Fihrist of al-Nadim 
a tenth century survey of Muslim culture (New York and London, 1970), 11, 689. 

7A bnef description of this art, made on the basis of a Latin text, may be found in 
L. Thorndike, A history of magic and experimental science (New York and London, 1923), 1, 723 On 
cauterization 1n pre-Islamic folk medicine see M. Ullmann, Islamic medicine (Islamic Surveys, u, 
Edinburgh, 1978), 3 

?' Lista dei manoscentti arabi nuovo fondo della Biblioteca Ambrosiana di Milano’, Rivista 
degli Stud: Orientali, 7, 1916-1918, 619-20, according to M Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam 
(Leiden-Köln, 1970), 78-79, this manuscript 1s missing the twelfth and thirty-third methods 

^F, Rosenthal, ‘From Arabic books and manuscripts, V: a one-volume library of Arabic 
philosophical and scientific texts in Istanbul ’, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 75, 1955, 21; 
F Sezgın, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 6 (Frankfurt, 1978), 158 

r P X en Langermann, The Jews of Yemen and the exact sciences [Hebrew] (Jerusalem, 1987), 

p. 24, no 8. 

$ Rosenthal, 21. 
Won ial Spertus College of Judaica Yemenite Manuscripts. an illustrated catalogue (Chicago, 
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al-Irdibili belongs to the ‘eastern’ tradition of Islamic philosophy, or rather 
hikma. He refers in his book to his ‘ guide’ (murshidi wa-huwwa al-faylasüf 
al-a'zam) Interestingly enough, a fifteenth-century Yemeni-Jewish writer, 
Hoter ben Shlomo, refers to al-Irdibili himself as al-faylasüf al-a’zam.’ In fact, 
al-Irdibili seems to have been quite well known and highly respected by Yemeni 
Jews, although he is virtually unknown to the history of Islamic philosophy. 

It may be appropriate to add here a few more tidbits concerning this 
interesting work and its author. Ibn Sina’s Shifa’ is one of the few books cited 
by name; another is al-Räzi’s Fi al-zaman wa al-makan. Plato is referred to 
frequently, but Aristotle not at all in the passages that I have examined. 
Al-Irdibili boldly expounds a number of unorthodox views which, he declares, 
run counter to what one finds ‘in the books’. Phrases such as ‘ bi-ikhtiläf 
al-mashhür fi al-kutub ' are found more than once in his treatise. One other work 
of al-Irdibili, on ethics, is extant at Istanbul.'? That work was translated into 
Persian, and two manuscript copies of the translation are found at Teheran. 
Their existence suggests that there was a certain interest in the work of 
al-Irdibili among Persian intellectual circles.!! 

What can we learn from this odd threesome concerning the cultural contacts 
that existed between Jews and Muslims in the Yemen? By way of background 
we must first note that not a few Arabic treatises were transcribed into the 
Hebrew alphabet for the benefit of those Jews who knew the Arabic language 
but could read only the Hebrew script. Almost a century ago Moritz Stein- 
schneider listed those transcriptions that were known to him; quite a 
few additional specimens have since come to light.? It may also be pointed out 
that such transcriptions continued to be executed well into modern times.'* 

The striking fact about MS Carullah 1279, the source of the Arabic-letter 
versions of two of our texts, is that it also contains transcriptions into the 
Arabic alphabet of four texts of indisputably Jewish provenance: Maimonides's 
Guide of the Perplexed, an unstudied theological treatise by one Ibn 
al-Mufaddal, otherwise unknown; and two treatises which belong to one and 
the same Yemeni author. Another Yemeni manuscript, on film at Cairo, 


* MS Spertus Cll, p. 41 

? A. Kohut, *Notes on a hitherto unknown, exegetical, theological and philosophical 
commentary to the Pentateuch ', Proceedings of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America (New 
York, 1894), 41; on Hoter see now the two studies of D. Blumental: The Commentary of R. Hóter 
ben Shelómó to the thirteen principles of Maimonides (Leiden, 1974); The philosophic questions and 
answers of Hóter ben Shelómó (Leiden, 1981) 

? Rosenthal, p 21, n. 13 

I! The Persian translations are briefly described in the catalogue of the Majlis Library in 
Teheran, x/3 1393-4 and xui, 312. I am grateful to Professor W. Madelung for supplying me with 
this important information. 

2*Schriften der Araber in hebraeischen Handschriften’, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 47, 1893, 335-84. 

4 Their number may be expected to grow dramatically now that the awesome treasures of 
Russian libraries are again accessible. We shall here refer only to some additional Yemen: 
transcriptions that we listed in our monograph (above, n. 5 ), 23-9, including copies or fragments of 
Euclid, Simplicius's commentary to Euclid, Ikhwän al-Safa, Thabit b. Qurra’s Tashil al-Mayisti, the 
zij es of Kushyär, Ibn Yünus, and al-Färisi, Jabir b. Aflah’s Islahal-Majisti, al-Birünis Tafhim, and 
others; we may also mention that, since the publication of that work, we have discovered some more 
Yemeni transcriptions, the most noteworthy of which 1s a copy of Ibn al-Haytham's Fi Istikhrdy 
khatt nısf al-nahär bi-zill wähid, which survives in only two Arabic-letter copies (Sezgin, GAS, 
v (Frankfurt, 1974), p. 368, no. 21). 

^ For example, a partial copy of Alf Laylah wa-laylah now in the possession of the Valmadonna 
Trust, London, and on film at the Microfilm Institute, Jerusalem (no. 46041). It was transcribed in 
1869 from the printed version (Vol 3, Calcutta, 1840) by an Iraq: Jew who emigrated to India 

'S Rosenthal, 16, 20. Concerning Ibn al-Mufaddal compare Golb, 15-16. A resumé and partial 
translation of these last two items may be found in F. Rosenthal, ‘ From the “ Unorthodox " 
i ow. m Yemen ', Hommages à Georges Vajda, (ed.) G. Nahon and C. Touati (Louvain, 
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contains transcriptions of two Jewish medical works: Al-Dustür fi al-tibb 
al-bimaristani of Da’ud b. Abi Bayan al-Isrä’lli, and the treatise that 
Maimonides wrote for al-Qädi al-Fadil.'* Although we have no copies of these 
treatises in Hebrew letters and in a Yemeni hand, it is quite conceivable, indeed, 
rather likely, that they also were transcribed from Judaeo-Arabic versions 
originally in the possession of Yemeni Jews. It is worth noting that the late S. D. 
Goitein discovered a letter written in 1202 by Madmün bin Da’ud, at the time 
the leader of Yemeni Jewry, requesting that copies of Maimonides’s works, 
including his medical writings, be sent to him." 

We see, then, that literary exchanges between Jews and Muslims flowed in 
both directions. Obviously, the Arabic-letter copies of Jewish theological 
treatises were copied from originals supplied by Jews; and its seems equally clear 
that most of the Hebrew-letter versions were prepared from manuscripts 
provided by Muslims. I should like to suggest here, however, that at least some 
of the non-Yemeni Arabic treatises that we have mentioned reached the Yemen 
through Jewish channels. That is to say, Yemeni Jews received from co- 
religionists in other Arabic-speaking lands copies of treatises by non-Jewish 
authors written out in Hebrew script, and that these were then made available to 
Yemeni Muslims, who retranscribed them into Arabic letters. 

The strongest evidence for this suggestion comes, of course, from the 
Carullah manuscript. Since four of the treatises in that codex were undoubtedly 
transcribed from Hebrew letters, the possibility that some of the other texts in 
that volume were also transcribed from Hebrew letters cannot be dismissed out 
of hand. The strongest counter-argument is the fact that all three surviving 
Hebrew copies are later than their Arabic-letter counterparts; but, of course, it 
is possible that earlier Hebrew-letter versions have not survived. 

Another factor which ought to be considered, and, indeed, is probably of 
greater historical interest than the chance survival of manuscript copies, are the 
relations that existed between the Yemen and the countries of origin of these 
treatises. We can bring only two of our texts into this discussion, since the 
treatise on cauterization appears to be Hellenistic. Now the book of Qasim b. 
Mutarrif was written in Spain. To the best of my knowledge, Yemeni Muslims 
evinced no particular interest in Spanish literature. On the other hand, it is clear 
that Yemeni Jews had a strong interest in the Hebrew literature of Spain, 
especially poetry. A letter written in 1100 indicates that the poetry of Yishaq b. 
Khalfun (d. after 1020) had by that time reached the Yemen." It is thus rather 
plausible that the book of Qasim b. Mutarrif was imported to the Yemen by 
Jews along with other items of Andalusian literature. 

The case of al-Irdibili is more complicated. Irdibil is not far from the Zaydi 
centre in Daylam, and we know that the Zaydis of Yemen imported a lot of 
books from Iran.'? On the other hand, the Zaydis had no particular interest in 
philosophy. Moreover, there exists evidence of close contacts between the Jews 


16 United Arab Republic, Ministry of Culture, A list of Arabic manuscripts microfilmed from the 
Yemen Arab Republic (Cairo, National Library Press, 1967), #355 (microfilm no 2208) With 
regard to the Dustür, see M. Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden (Frankfurt a. M , 
1902), 8195/6, C., Brockelmann., Geschichte der arabischen. Literatur, Supplementband 1 (Leiden, 
1937), 896, no. 31, and M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam (Leiden-Koln, 1970), 309. Concerning 
the work of Maimonides (which, though not named in the catalogue, is clearly his Tadbir al-sihhah) 
see Steinschneider, $158/16, and Ullmann, 168, 

"SD Gotten, The Yemenutes. history, communal organization, spiritual life (selected studies) 
[Hebrew] (Jerusalem, 1983), 120 

18 Goitein, Yemenites, 41 

OW, Madelung, ‘ Shi‘ism: an overview’, Encyclopaedia of religion, vol 13 (New York and 
London, 1987), 247 On the relations between the Yemem and Caspian Zaydis see now also D. T. 
Gouchenour III, ‘The penetration of Zaydi Islam into early medieval Yemen’, Ph.D. Thesis, 
Harvard University, 1984, 149, 158-60. " 
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of Yemen and their co-religionists in Persia. Here again, the researches of S. D. 
Goitein have uncovered a wave of immigration to the Yemen from Iraq and 
Iran during the tenth and eleventh centuries, the result of the shift of the centre 
of the India trade from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea.” Thus a broader view 
of the cultural contacts of the Yemen with Persia yields evidence both for and 
against our suggestion, and we are left only with the evidence of the Carullah 
manuscript itself. 

Y. Tzvi LANGERMANN 


? Goitein, 38; see also p. 78 concerning Persian Jews who achieved high positions in the Yemen 


BARGIRI 
(PLATES I—II) 


Bärgiriis a New Persian term seemingly of transparent meaning: ‘ the taking 
up of loads’. As such, it is listed by Steingass,! with various special meanings 
‘Conviction, criminal charge; taking-in of a ship’s cargo ’, none of which covers 
its full, or perhaps most important, semantic range. Moreover, the word is of 
note both for its relation to the nomadic life-style, and its interest to Orientalist 
scholarship. It seems worth collecting the references to provide a wider setting. 

Leyla Azami (sister of the Iranian folklorist, Cheragh Ali Azami), recently 
discussed the word in connexion with the transhumant life of the Sangsarı tribe 
in the south-eastern Elburz.? Here it is defined as tahiya-i mugaddamät-i safar 
* the preparation of the preliminaries for a journey ’, events which take place ‘ in 
the third decade of the month of Urdibihisht ’—the second month of the Iranian 
calendar, April-May, when the pastoralists assemble, preparing for their move 
to high ground with the advent of spring. 

Yet if this term sometimes refers to a season of the pastoral year, there is 
evidence elsewhere that it may also apply to a locality: the place, apparently, 
where the transhumant groups forgather to prepare for migration. A settlement 
so named lay on the north shore of Lake Van, to the east of Arjish (Ercis), and is 
described by G. Le Strange’ from the accounts of the Arab geographers. 


Further to the east was the town of Bärkirt, or Bahargiri, near Band-i 
Mahi (the Fish Dam), on the road from Arjish to Khuwi (Khoi) in 
Adharbäyjän, and it is described by Mustawfi as having a strong castle 
crowning a hill. Its river came down from the Alätäk pastures, where the 
Ilkhän, Arghün, had built his great summer palace in the midst of carefully 
preserved hunting grounds. 


Here, in fact, we find the hint of a variant etymology, bahdr-giri, conceivably 
“the celebration of spring’, which could suggest that the origins of the term lay 
less in the nomadic preparations for the move, than in spring festivities that 
accompanied them. Certainly, elsewhere in Iranian dialects, e.g. at Shimbar in 
Khizistan—popularly etymologized as shirin bahar ‘sweet spring '—bahár 
‘(season of) spring’ appears as bar. Yet no confirmatory evidence for this 
second etymology, or for the existence of such a festival, seems available, and 
the best known spring festival of Iran, the Naurüz, fell of course on the first day 
of the Iranian year, and some seven weeks earlier. If, on the other hand, 
Le Strange correctly shows the second vowel of bahar-giri as short, that could 


'F Steingass, A comprehensive Persian-English dictionary (1892, repr. Beirut, 1970), 142 

? Leyla Azami, * Dar-àmadi bar a'in-i chädur-nishini-yi Sangsariyan ' (An introduction to the 
nomadic routine of the Sangsaris), Näme-ı Farhang-i Irdn, u, 51, 1. 4. 

3 The lands of the eastern Calıphate (Cambridge, 1905; repr. 1930), 183; cf. V. Minorski, Hudüd 
al-‘Alam (London, 1937), 143, para. 12: * KHOY, BARGRI, ARJIJ, AKHLAT' 
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indicate that the name of the Azarabayjan town might actually derive from 
bahr-giri ‘ the taking up of shares’. For this too supporting evidence is lacking. 

The nomadic peoples of Bärgiriı on Lake Van were of course Kurds, with 
whose history the place has a close connexion. Thus according to the Tarikh-i 
Mayyáfüriqin, the Kurdish Amir Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Marwan in 382/992-3 
successfully resisted a Greek attack on Akhlät, Manazjird, Arjish and Barkari, 
which last thus formed part of his territories. Here the käf of the manuscripts 
can of course equally represent a Persian gäf. The apparent short vowel in the 
second syllable could easily result from the yë’ being obscurely rendered in the 
cursive writing of the manuscript. Once more, in view of the initial short vowel, 
the question of the etymology is re-opened, and it is not of course certain, even if 
it seems probable, that the Sangsarı word and the town on Lake Van have the 
` same origin. Bar-giri ‘ the taking up (of loads) ', with a short first vowel, is here a 
conceivable derivation. 

An earlier historical mention of the town in question appears to come in Ibn 
al-Athir's narrative of events of the year 319/931-2,° when Armenian and Greek 
forces allied to Ibn al-Dayräni ravaged the territories of BZ K R I, Akhlat and 
adjoining lands, killing and capturing many Muslims, until repelled by the 
governor of Azarbaijan, Yusuf b. Abr Saj. It seems clear that the locality 
indicated is the same, but the Arabic spelling here suggests an etymology 
buz-giri ‘ the catching/stealing of goats’. 

` A further possible occurrence of the name, once more probably in a Kurdish 
context, apppears in association with the Chester Beatty manuscript of the 
Humay-näma. The edition of this interesting Persian poem received limited 
publicity. The edition was small, and may now be out of print and hard to find. 
The method of publication also, by a calligrapher’s transcription, lacked 
photographic facsimilies of the original, and was thus uninformative from the 
palaeographic point of view. Moreover, the editor’s important note on the 
manuscript’ appeared separately from the edition, and is easily overlooked. 
Indeed the publication of the poem seems to have received altogether less notice 
than its interest deserved. 

The manuscript of this early Persian poem was, according to the endorse- 
ment noted by the late Professor Arberry, made an endowment of the mosque 
“which the Za‘tm al-Jaysh Ahmad b. Tarkari (? sic) built anonymously 
(? alladhi banähu bi-bätin) at Sulaymanshahr, and of the madrasa which he built 
publicly (bi-zahir).' This wagf-ndma was further endorsed by Ibrahim b. 
Tarkari (sic) in Ramadan 712/1313. I am grateful to Mr. Godfrey Goodwin for 
helping me to identify ‘Sulaymanshahr’ as the modern Beysehir? in Central 
Turkey. The benefactor was evidently an important military chief. His 
patronymic ‘ Tarkari' is puzzling, and Arberry did not propose any explana- 
tion. It hardly seems possible that this name—with the initial T—could 
represent the nisba of any Turkish town. However, Arberry's reading might be 


^H. F. Amedroz, ‘The Marwanid dynasty at Mayyafariqi in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries A.D. ', JRAS, 1903, 124. 
^ Ibn al-Athiri e eicon quod perfectissimum | imscribitur, ed. C. J. Tornberg, vim 
(Leiden, 1862), 173, 1 
$ Chester Beatty MS 301 Humay näma, edited with. an introduction by A. J. Arberry, 
BEN) by Sharaf al-dın Khurasanı, British, Institute of Persian Studies (London, 1963) 
J. Arberry, “An early Persian epic’, in Mélanges d’ Abeer offerts à Henri Masse 
Publications de l'Université de Tehran, no. 843, Tehran, 1963), 1 
*cf. Claude Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey (London, [968), hos. "here i is epigraphic evidence 
relating to Suleyman b. Esref dating from about c. 1290 on a repaired gate in the fortifications of 
Beysehir To the same town, renamed Sulaymansehir, he gave a mosque whose deed of foundation 
survives. ' Previously, E. von Zambaur Die Münzprägungen des Islams (Wiesbaden, 1968), 147, had 
been inclined to identify Sulaymanshahr, which he reports to have ıssued coins ın 697/1297-8 and 
699/1299--1300, with Gümüshbazar in the province of Amasıya 
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The opening page of the manuscript of the Humay-nama in the Chester Beatty 

Library, Dublin, showing the endowment certificate in the right-hand margin. The 

name in question occurs in the second half of the top line, and again at the end of 
the third line. [Courtesy Trustees of the Chester Beatty Library] 
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justified on the supposition that T R K R I could represent a Turkish name, 
Türk-eri ‘ Turkish man '. This might be on the analogy of the Sistan chief SB K 
R J, a (Turkish) Khalaj from Afghanistan, which was explained by C. E. 
Bosworth as Sebük-eri * Beloved man °,” paralleling the historically well-known 
name of the Ghaznavid Amir S BK TI GIN for Sebük-tigin ' Beloved prince. 
Yet I have not been able to find any attestation of a name Türk-eri in historical 
sources, and on this explanation the name does not seem a very distinctive one 
for a Turkish chief in a Turkish principality. 

It has not been possible to check the reading of the original manuscript, but 
the form recorded by Arberry could of course result from wrongly supplied 
diacritical points. One may suggest that the chiefs ancestor was known by the 
nisha Bärgiri, appended perhaps to his personal name with the izdfa," and 
which later came wholly to supersede it. That a military chief in Turkish service, 
and who treasured a romantic poem in Persian, might have been a Kurd from 
the Lake Vàn area, is possible enough, and would provide a last link in the chain 
of attestations for our keyword. As for the vacillation—if all the occurrences 
listed share a single etymology— between bar-giri and bär-giri, | owe to Dr. P. 
Kreyenbroek the suggestion that this could arise from the vowel quality of 
Kurdish," in which language -d- and -a- are less sharply differentiated than in 
Persian. This explanation is perhaps more likely than that of scriptio defectiva— 
the archaic orthography omitting long vowels—that is common in early Arabic 
manuscripts, but less frequent in Persian. The additional possibility, however, 
that an Armenian form ‘ Barkari ' might underlie this Persianized place-name," 
is not to be disregarded. This hypothesis, however, has not been examined in 
detail, and requires systematic argument before it can be admitted to the lists. 

We may be justified, therefore, in linking all these attestations, and seeing 
báürgiri as the true Persian form of the word, preserved by the living tradition of 
the Sangsari, and an expression characteristic of the Iranian nomadic life. 

Since the lines above were drafted, I have received through the good offices 
of Dorothy Benson, of the Chester Beatty Library in Dublin, the photograph of 
the opening page of the Humay-nadma reproduced on Pls. I and II. The 
endorsement noted by Arberry is seen on the right-hand side. In the second half 
of the top line of this text, it is clear that two dots are present above the word 
555 ‚thus apparently substantiating the reading T R K RI. On the other hand, 
misplaced diacritics are common in Arabic writing, even that of highly educated 
scribes. In the present text itself, at the centre of the same line, above the word 
jaysh—correctly pointed with a dot below the jim, and two dots beneath the 
yà —there is again a single, otiose dot above that letter. Against this, one could 
argue that as the word in question was the patronymic, not only of the 
benefactor, but also of the scribe, it is hardly likely that he would have 
miswritten his own name! Until, however, the eponym is fully explained, this 
must to some extent remain an open question. 


A. D. H. BIVAR 


?* The armies of the Saffarids', BSOAS, xxxi, 3, 1968, 545. 

'* Nisbas from Persian place-names ending in ya’ present certain difficulties. The formal Arabic 
nisba from the city-name of Sàri is al-Särawi, but there are cases in Persian usage of the unmodified 
city-name attached with the izäfa, as with the famous carpenter known always as Ahmad-i Säri. The 
Arabic nisba from Bärgiri seems unknown, but might possibly be Bàrgiri, rather than a clumsy form 
such as Bargirawi. Thus the father of Ahmad might have been known as (Ar.) Fulan al-Bargiri or 
(NP) Fulàn-i Bärgiri, with the nisba, as occasionally happened, coming to be substituted for the 
personal name. 

U He further notes that Kurdish attests a word bärgir ` beast of burden’, evidently connected 
with our term (cf. Joyce Blau, Dictionnaire Kurde-Frangais- Anglais, Brussel 1965, 12). 

7? As assumed by T. A. Sinclair, Eastern Turkey, 1, 266 but so far without documentation that 
would definitely establish the origin. 
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NOTE ON THE NEW EXCAVATIONS AT THE SHORE TEMPLE, 
MAHABALIPURAM 


(PLATES H-H) 


On a recent (December 1990) visit to India, I had the opportunity of visiting 
the new excavations at Mahabalıpuram (Mämallapuram) 50 km. south of 
Madras, carried out in 1990 by the Archaeological Department of Tamilnadu, 
and still in progress. 

The work is in the area immediately to the north of the ‘Shore’ temple. So 
far uncovered is an apsidal-shaped tank, its curved end aligned south towards 
the middle portion of the shore temple. This middle portion consists of a 
mandapa enclosing a rock-cut image of reclining Visnu, Anantasayana. From 
the eroded nature of this piece, and the fact that the Pallava structure over it was 
clearly an addition, I have long felt this Anantasayana to antedate the shore 
temple. The erection of the latter would thus have ‘ converted ’ this area to Saiva 
use, since, as extant, the shore temple consists of two cellae with lingas, one to 
the East of the Visnu-figure, the other to the West. 

In the ‘ apse ° of the tank is a massive Varäha, some 1-5 m. high, seemingly in 
the act of heaving up the earth with his snout. On the base is a Pallava 
inscription, while another runs along the coping at the top of the tank to the 
right as one views the Varaha-figure. 

Set in the tank itself on a monolithic octagonal base is a structured Lantern 
with domelike capping-stone and one recess, facing east, that contains a small 
panel depicting Siva and Nandi. As re-erected, the upper part of this lantern is 
well above ground level, and therefore must have fallen down and lain buried 
beneath the wind-blown sand that is such a feature of this site. 

Excavation is incomplete, but so far shows that, to the north, the west side of 
the tank-steps take a curve through 90° to the west, making a tank of most 
unusual shape. 

Filled with water, this tank would appear to have represented the primordial 
ocean, with Varaha lifting the earth, Bhüdevi, from it, while the lantern (which 
may indeed have contained a lamp) would perhaps have represented Mount 
Meru. The whole composition would be a further reference to the Visnu theme 
afforded by the AnantaSayana-monolith with which it is aligned. Such a water- 
spectacle would not have been unique at Mahabalipuram. It has long been 
suspected that the sculptured rock variously described as Arjuna's Penance, 
Bhägiratha’s Penance or the Descent of Ganga, actually included a facility 
whereby, from a brickbuilt cistern on top (where fragments of brick, and rock- 
cut runnels, are to be seen), water could be made to flow down the central cleft 
of this sculpture. 

I gladly acknowledge the suggestions made by my students Madhuvanti 
Ghose and Jeya Arunagirinathan in discussions that formed the basis of this 
note. 

JOHN R. MARR 
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General view looking south of tank and ‘lantern `. 
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JONATHAN Z. SMITH: Drudgery Divine: 
on the comparison of early 
Christianities and the religions of 
late antiquity. (Jordan Lectures in 
Comparative Religion, XIV.) xiii, 
145 pp. London: School of Oriental 
and African Studies, 1990. £15. 


This extremely learned book, the fourteenth 
series of Jordan Lectures in Comparative 
Religion given at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies in 1988, takes its title from a 
passage written by Thomas Jefferson, to the 
effect that in order to attain knowledge, man 
has been subjected by God to a form of 
‘drudgery ', consisting in ‘a patient pursuit of 
facts, and a cautious combination and com- 
parison of them’ (Notes on Virginia, 1781, used 
as an epigraph for the present book). Jonathan 
Z. Smith 1s a distinguished anthropologist of 
religion who is already the author of stimulating 
studies of early Christianity. He is thus, as it 
were, professionally interested 1n comparison, 
coming as he does to the subject of Christianity 
from the outside as an analyst and ethno- 
grapher rather than as a theologian or a New 
Testament scholar. He has chosen to write on 
the theme of comparison itself, and specifically 
on the comparison commonly made by New 
Testament scholars between early Christianity 
and the mystery religions; 1n so doing he has a 
great deal to say about the project of com- 
parison in general, whether it can be done at all 
in relation to religion, and if so, how. 

The way in to the book is uphill. The densely 
packed first chapter does not deal with early 
Christianity. directly but starts from the long 
correspondence between John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson, ın the course of which they 
agreed that the pure, early faith of Jesus and the 
apostles had been corrupted by ‘ Platonizing' or 
philosophical absurdities; this is, Smith wishes 
us to realize, a version of the ‘ regnant, Protes- 
tant, apologetic, histonographical project’ 
which also hes behind the supposedly neutral 
and value-free comparison of Christianity and 
mystery religions. This Protestant approach 
rests, Smith says, like the search for an * original 
Deity' during the French Revolution, on the 
mistaken assumption that the student of com- 
parative religion can distinguish as the term of 
comparison an unsulled original religious 
entity unaffected by his own preconceptions and 
*hidden agenda'. In other words, we are 
brought up ın ch. ı against the fundamental 
issues of objectivity and relativism which have 
latterly become so familiar to anthropologists 
and ethnographers like Smith himself. 

In the chapters that follow we are led through 
a thicket of vigorous argument to agree with 
Smith that the stock comparison of early 
Christianıty and the mystery religions does 
indeed usually start from the more or less 
hidden premise of the uniqueness of 
Chrstianity, which of course makes the out- 
come of the comparison a foregone conclusion. 
Indeed, it is not difficult to show that such 
favourable comparisons have often been made 


with a good deal of parti pris. By ch. v we begin 
to see why the book's subtitle refers to 
* Christianities! in the plural: part of Smith's 
argument is that the kind of comparisons which 
he is attacking also depend on a-unitary idea of 
primitive Christianity and on a-conceptual 
framework which sees onevreligious form as 
growing out of another 1n a diachronic sense. By 
contrast, one ought to recognize the protean 
and fluid nature of Christianity (the very word 
is too definite) in the first two centuries, which 
1n itself makes the very process of comparison 
suspect: * modes of Christianity may differ more 
significantly between themselves than between 
some mode of one or another Late Antique 
religion’ (p 117). In order to make a valid 
comparison, such vague terms as 'Jewish', 
‘Gentile’, ‘ Pagan ’, ‘ Greco-Oriental * * must be 
disaggregated and each component compared 
with respect to some larger topic of scholarly 
interest’. At least the terms of the comparison 
must be properly defined. The sheer difficulty 
involved in doing this alone may rule out com- 
parison in the strict sense altogether 

So Smith wishes to persuade us (and it is not 
difficult) that a particular form of comparison, 
namely, between Christianity and mystery reli- 
gions, to the inevitable detriment of the latter, 
has generally been informed by what he calls the 
* Protestant hegemony’. The latter has wished 
to claim a pristine early Christianity. which is 
also free from the ritualism which is held to 
characterize the cults (see p. 143). New Testa- 
ment scholars are Smith's especial béte noir, 
with their insistence on uniqueness, whether of 
the ‘ Christ-event ', the kerygma or the gospel- 
genre (see pp 38 f). In addition, however, it 1s 
Protestant scholarship, especially of the 
German school, which receives his attack: ' one 
is not, in fact, comparing early Christianity and 
the religions of Late Antiquity. The latter have 
become code-words for Roman Catholicism ' 
(p. 43). What purports to be comparison ts in 

act apologetic. 

There are however some difficulties in Smith's 
book which suggest that he 1s not above bring- 
ing in preconceptions of his own. The student of 
early Christianity need not be a New Testament 
scholar; he may for instance be a historian, and 
if so, would be surprised to find that ‘ Late 
Antiquity’ here means essentially the second 
century A.D., a usage found in New Testament 
scholarship but confined among historians to 
the period from the late third century till the 
sixth or seventh When used as Smith uses it, the 
term 1s frequently to be found in association 
with the idea of religious ‘ decline ", contrasted 
with the ‘newness’ of Christianity: since of 
course Smith himself would reject such an 
association, it 1s all the more ironic that he 
adopts the term himself Again, ‘ the religions of 
Late Antiquity’ in the book’s subtitle turns out 
to be code for mystery religions alone, more- 
over, the latter are commonly undifferentiated, 
almost as though there was one common entity 
instead of a whole range of cults, the very 
mustake of which Smith complains in reference 
to Christianity. This 1s not a book about ‘ facts’ 
but about the nature and history of scholarship 
But one has the suspicion that the targets are 
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selectively chosen, at any rate, while the book 
bristles with learned allusions, a good many 
standard historical works dealing with religion 
in the early Roman empire from a less one-sided 
position fail to get mentioned at all Smuth 
combines an excess of detail from other periods 
with the broad-brush approach to his main 
subject, but the cost of the latter, especially 
when wielded to such devastating effect, 1s that 
Smith himself does exactly what he is criticizing 
in others, namely, to suggest similarity at the 
'expense of actual difference. 

Clearly, this reviewer was left feeling hesitant 
For all the learning displayed in this book, and 
for all that his basic thesis about the terms of 
comparison is obviously correct. I wonder 
whether he has got the target right. That 
comparison, 1n religious matters, must be pur- 
sued with caution and attention to facts, 1s 
unexceptionable, and Smith has no difficulty in 
exposing those who have failed to follow this 
rule. But the comparison of early Christianity 
and mystery religions is only a small part, and 
not the most 1mportant part, of the question of 
the emergence of Christianity within the 
religious context of the Roman empire Mystery 
religions are ındeed attracting good scholars in 
their own right (recently, for instance, Walter 
Burkert and Richard Gordon) But they are no 
longer a major theme in the literature of 
Christian origns and that, perhaps, after 
Smith's book, 1s just as well 
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GEOFFREY KHAN: Karaite Bible manu- 
scripts of the Cairo | Genizah. 
(Cambridge University Library 
Genizah Series, Vol. 9.) xv, 186 pp., 
16 plates. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press for 
Cambridge University Library, 
1990, £55, $85. 


Traditional Jewish societies used Hebrew as 
their cultural language, and accordingly wrote 
in the Hebrew script Even medieval Judeo- 
Arabic society which, ın contradistinction to 
other traditional societies, also employed the 
cultural language of the gentile environment, 
viz Arabic, as a rule used Hebrew characters 
even when writing Arabic. Yet, especially in 
Karaite circles, the Arabic script was sometimes 
used, and in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
Karaites employed Arabic letters (often with 
Tiberian vocalization and Tiberian accents) to 
transcribe continuous biblical and florılegium 
texts, ıt seems for liturgical Pe Dr. Khan 
(pp. 20-21), basing himself on a forthcommg 
paper, surmises that for the Karaites the 
impetus to transcribe the Hebrew Bible came 
from their polemical stance against the 
Rabbanites It is difficult to take exception to 
Khan’s summary in the absence of his 
unpublished paper Yet prima facie this elegant 
thesis does not convince the present reviewer 
since it does not sufficiently take mto account 
the fact that the same circles also wrote Arabic 
in Arabic characters Khah relies, inter aha, on 
the alleged opposition of Karaites to kotib, yet 
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this opposition was quite marginal (see 
Qirqisani, cited by Khan p.20, n.66 and 
pp. 169 ff ) It seems to me sounder (though less 
elegant) to assume that some Karaites were 
more familiar with Arabic script and therefore 
preferred to use biblical passages written in 
Arabic letters for liturgical purposes. Since 
these assimilated Karaite circles used Hebrew in 
hturgy only, and liturgy in the main consisted of 
biblical passages, if is not surprising that ıt was 
biblical passages only, and not other Hebrew 
texts, that were transcribed into Arabic charac- 
ters. Other Karaites, of course, were quite 
familiar with Hebrew writing, and ıt was not for 
them that these Bible passages were transcribed 
Yet perhaps Khan’s forthcoming article will 
elucidate this issue. 

The first major publication of Hebrew Bible 
passages in Arabic transcription was that of 
R. Hoerning, who dealt with manuscripts of the 
British Library (see Khan, p 2, n.14) Now 
Khan has fitted together seventeen manuscripts 
from Gemzah fragments, deciphered them, 
added the wantmg diacritical points to the 
translations of passages of the Bible and their 
commentaries, and translated them, described 
minutely the method of transliteration in every 
manuscript and attached a synopsis of the 
transhterations (pp 170-71), also stressing the 
importance of these transliterations for the 
history of Hebrew (pp 11-16), and he has 
added accurate indexes The result 1s a piece of 
excellent scholarship, carried out by an expert 
philologist, well versed in different cultures. 

Some scattered remarks: 

Typographically, the book is beautiful, but it 
is a pity that medial ghayn and fd are so similar. 

p 5, line 17- The dialectal realization of jim as 
g developed ın the eighteenth century in Cairo, 
rather than in Egypt in general, see Blanc [cited 
n. 23, where the passages quoted should rather 
be p. 4, n 12, p. 17, n. 77; and p. 21, n. 99]. 

p. 19, line 5: The spelling of üw as uww is also 
virtually reflected 1n Biblical orthography, as 1s 
proved by the parallel spelling of iy as ıyy. 

p. 98, line 2: Through the blend of Hebrew 
ell and Arabic zəl, Arabic (,25| arose 

p. 103, verso 5. Here and very often Khan 
prefers an impersonal form of translation (‘it is 
noton  .',rather than ‘ he did not put it on’). 

p 106, recto lines 4ff.: The commentary is 
focused upon whether in Lev 25 3 ‘six years 
you shall sow your field and sıx years you shall 
prune your vineyard’, the six years of sowing 
are identical or not with the six years of prun- 
accordingly ‘You shall 
engage [= wi perhaps the fifth verbal 
theme, 1e tatasabbab; the passage cited from 
Dozy in n. 92 1s not accurate] ın pruning for a 
period of six years during the other six years [1.e 
the six years of sowing; for the temporal use of 
‘ald cf. e.g. ‘ala him gaflatin * when he was off his 
guard] [line 9] If it were the same years . 
[line 13] During the same six years 

ibid , verso lines 5 ff.: The commentator pro- 
poses that viticulture 1s forbidden in garden and 
the like, yet not 1n house enclosure Therefore 
translate: * As for karmaka, it 1s possible that the 
word 1s used according to its common usage 
(1.e., it refers) to fruit-gardens and the like. And 
whatever grows in a bowl or a garden in a house 
enclosure has its (own) standing in that Serip- 
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ture dısapproves of what ıs commonly under- 
stood as viticulture, without disapproving of the 
sowing of seeds in house enclosures ' 
ibid, verso lines 12-13 fi tada'if (p. 100, 
12-13) simply denotes fr (see E Fagnan, Addı- 
tions aux dictionnaires arabes, Alger, 1923 s.v ), 
translate accordingly: ‘the contents of which 
are communicated in the interpretation ’. 
. 107, verso 5: Khan translates sa’ır by 
‘rest’; it should be rendered ‘all’ 
ibid, n 96, lines 7-8: Khan renders A071 


"oBnoN KT? DINOS Da PION Nn 
‘as was the agreement with the man who 
commissioned this commentary ’; translate. ' as 
it is established with those [in the original, in 
singular] who study this commentary °. 

p. 115, lines 2-3: ULzbe ul oll; cf my 
Grammar of Judaeo-Arabic, p. 153, lines 5-6. 

ibid., line 6: a£ ıs a printer's error for 


p. 119, line 2: 3 is represented by 2) even 
when i ıs not doubled (as Gog p p. 115, 
line 12) 

p. 121, line 5: For Ob not before a noun cf. 


my Grammar of Judaeo-Arabic, p. 220. The 
same applies to p. 122, line 7a. 


p 122, line 9a: Lu read e. 


ibid., line 10b: 42,» read 45 « , translate: ‘ (it 
was not) his intention (to hurt him)’. 
JOSHUA BLAU 


DANIEL CARPI: Between renaissance 
and ghetto: essays on the history of 
the Jews in Italy from the 14th [to 
the] 17th century. [iv], 303 pp. Tel 
Aviv, University Publishing Project, 
1989. [in Hebrew] 

YACOV BOKSENBOIM: Letters of [the 
Da] Rieti family: Siena 1537-1564. 
[i] 358pp. Tel Aviv: Chaim 
Rosenberg School of Jewish 
Studies, Tel Aviv University, 1987. 
[in Hebrew]. 


Both of the books reviewed here were 
published by the University of Tel Aviv. They 
belong to a larger project of the University's 
Department of Jewish History the reconstruc- 
tion of the history of so-called Diaspora Jewry 
which has as its particular emphasis the publica- 
tion of texts and documents. The two volumes 
under review are devoted to specific areas relat- 
ing to the history of the Jews 1n Italy 1n the 
Renaissance and Counter-Reformation (It 
should be noted that the English subtitle of 
Carpi's book— Essays in the history of the Jews 
in Italy m the 14th. and 17th. centuries—is 
incorrectly translated and that the English title- 
page of Boksenboim’s work refers to ‘ Rieti 
family’ rather than to ‘the Da Rieti family ’.) 

Daniel Carpi’s volume contains a collection 
of ten of his articles published in various 
journals over the last twenty lyears. With one 
exception, they were all written in Hebrew As 
Carpi states in his foreword, all these articles 
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reflect in different ways typical features of 
Jewish life 1n Italy during this period. They 
cover essays on money-lending, Jewish paysi- 
cians, the expulsion of the Jews from Bologna 
and the inquisitional trials of the Bolognese 
Jews, enactments of the Venetian Jewish «om- 
munity, and the charitable work of Jewish 
communal organizations known as ‘ron- 
fraternities’ (Aevrot). A short bibliography 1s 
appended to each article. 

Carpi's system of treating all these various 
subjects 1s uniform. In each case, he prezents 
new data which for the most part he unearthed 
from the Italian archives. Thus, for examp2, in 
his first essay on the Jewish money-lendess of 
the small Tuscan town of Montepulciano, he 
justifies his adding to the plethora of writings on 
money-lending on the grounds of the particular 
importance of the documentation. There are 
continuous records both in Latin and Hebrew, 
amongst which there is the earliest krown 
Hebrew minute-book (its first entry 1s cated 
1409-10), which is one of the few preserved in. 
entirety. 

One of the few professions open to Jews 
throughout their history was li Pıdua 
was the foremost centre for the tramug of 
Jewish physicians. Carpi devotes two o his 
articles to famous Jewish doctors who atteaded 
the University of Padua. The famous Rabb and 
author on the rhetoric of the Bible (Mofet 
Zufim), Judah Messer Leon, had an outstand- 
ing career as doctor. Notarial documents record 
that in 1469 he received a privilege “rom 
Emperor Frederick III to teach medicine and to 
confer the medical degree on Jewish stucEnts. 
While other Jews graduating from the uriver- 
sity were permitted to pursue their profession 
generally only among their fellow Jews, M=sser 
Leon was accorded exceptional honour and ` 
acquired all the rıghts which were accorded to 
Christians, ‘ legendi, docendi, glosandı et cuzandı 
et omnes alios actus doctorales facienci et 
exercendi’. The purpose of the article or. the 
other Jewish doctor, Jacob Mantino, who 
received his medical degree in 1521, was to tocus 
on some hitherto unknown details about hi:. life. 
Mantino is renowned for his Latin translazions 
of works of the Arıstotelian-A verroistic co-pus. 
He dedicated one of his translations to Pope 
Leo the Tenth. His advice was sought by E=nry ` 
VIIs ambassador Richard Croke, who came to 
Venice in the hope of receiving ecclesia-tical 
agreement to the dissolution of his King’s nar- 
riage to Catherine of Aragon. Carpi discovered ' 
documents ın the Paduan archives which record 
that Mantino was engaged in yet anether 
a ala money-lending, for two'years af his 

e. - 

The sixth article of the volume testifies t> the 
increasingly deteriorating situation of the Jews 
after the Council of Trent. In 1569, the zarge 
and affluent Jewish community of Bologna. one 
of the Papal States, was issued with an edt of 
explusion. Prior to the expulsion, the 2ope 
ordered his inspectors to assess the total ~alue 
of every Jew’s estate and to impose an ıddi- 
tional levy on the Jewish community. A number 
of wealthy Jewish bankers were put on tral by 
order of the Pope. Carp: reconstructs how this 
papal legislation affected the commanıty 
through Papal bulls and a hitherto unpublshed 
Hebrew document listing the duties and oEliga- 
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tions of Jews regarding possessions and pay- 
ment of levies. , 

Several of the articles deal with the charitable 
work of the confraternities, particularly those of 
Venice who collected money for the redemption 
of captives and for the poor of the land of Israel 
From the archival documents a picture is drawn 
of the different modes used by the different 
communities within Venice, to dispense their 
charitable work. The information collated in 
this volume of essays is useful for scholars 
interested in any of the areas under considera- 
tion. Each essay is clearly limited ın scope, but 
provides specific and exact documentation 
which may be used as a basis for a more general 
and analytical history of the period 

The Jewish communities of northern and 
central Italy were ınıtıally established as a result 
of privileges given to individual Jews to set up 
loan banks. The local governments who desired 
to attract sources of credit allowed Jewish 
pawnbrokers from southern Italy or exiles from 
Germany, Provence, and later from Spain, to 
settle in their towns. Their terms of residence 
were fixed in legal charters (condotte) which 
were given for a specified period and had to be 
renewed on expiry. While the mainstay of the 
communities were the money-lenders, some of 
the communities such as Mantua grew ın size 
when they were joined by Jewish merchants and 
artisans. In some cases, they remained 
miniscule, the Jewish community normally con- 
sisting of the loan banker and his family. Such 
was the case of Montelpulciano, discussed by 
Carpi, and also Siena, the town from which 
Boksenboim's collection of letters emanate. 

In the 1490s, members of the Da Rieti family 
were given a condotta to take up residence in 
Siena. The. history of the Jewish settlement in 
Siena is thus basically the history of the Da 
Rieti family. In order to ensure that his children 
received a good education, Ishmael da Rieti 
hired a teacher, Joseph of Arles, who became a 
member of his household Later, he established 
a Yeshiva of which Joseph of Arles became 
head. To make the enterprise viable, Ishmael 
invited a group of young men from other towns 
to joın. 

Boksenboim, who has already published 
editions of letters of this period, has published 
here 302 of the 600 letters which were written 
between 1537 and 1552, mostly by Ishmael da 
Rieti and his children, Joseph of Arles and 
Solomon Modena, brother of the sister of 
Samuel, son of Ishmael da Rieti. These letters 
(some of which have been published before) are 
extant in ten separate manuscript collections. 
Their purpose was essentially functional—they 
were intended as models of exemplary Hebrew 
prose. This is demonstrated by the fact that the 
transcrıbers have for the most part omitted 
names, places and dates, while the content of 
the letters remains intact Boksenboim’s 
introduction (pp 1-46) contains a description 
of the material, a short history of the Da Rieti 
family's life in Siena, and a biographical section 
on the correspondents with an interesting excur- 
sus on Hebrew names and their Itahan 
equivalents 

In ch. iii he describes the criteria used for the 
edition. He explams his *decision not to give a 
complete critical apparatus, but only to indicate 
variants where necessary, on the somewhat 
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peculiar grounds that these letters are not Holy 
Wnt (p.39). On the whole, he publishes the 
letters in chronological order They are 
accompanied by short annotatıons, generally 
indicating names and dates and occasionally 
Biblical or Talmudic references. Among the 
index are a lıst of Italian words and names, 
incipits of the letters and a synopsis of a selec- 
tion of the letters omıtted in the body of the 
edition. 

Knowledge of grammar and a good writing 
style were considered important ingredients for 
accomplished and educated Jewish students in 
the Renaissance. One hour a day was set aside 
for teaching ‘ the rules of writing’ in Joseph of 
Arles’s school. This educational concern 
certainly reflects humanist ideals Boksenboim, 
however, does not set the phenomenon of letter- 
writing in its wider cultural setting, nor does he 
discuss the style of the letters. And since his 
criterion in their selection is basically historical, 
ie to transcribe those which contain historical 
information about life in Siena, he omits an 
letter which 1s purely rhetorical and those whic 
are Hebrew translations of model prose in Latin 
and Italian (Cicero and Pietro Aretino). The 
existence of such translations must indicate the 
degree to which Jewish schools adopted the 
cultural practices of their non-Jewish 
neighbours. They certainly merit examination 
and publication tn a separate volume However, 
there 1s no question that the letters which he 
does edit are of great historical value, supplying 
an illuminating picture of Jewish cultural and 
business life at Siena in the period concerned. 


JOANNA WEINBERG 


GERSHON BRIN: Studies in the Biblical 
exegesis of R. Joseph Qara. |viiil, 
179 pp. Tel Aviv: The Chaim 
Rosenberg School of Jewish 
Studies, Tel Aviv University, 1990. 
fin Hebrew]. 


The work under review comprises fifteen 
studies on different aspects of Joseph Qara’s 
exegetical works, written by G. Brin, a student 
of Professor Nehamah Leibowitz, of the Bible 
Department of Tel Aviv University. Without 
attempting to be systematic, the author has 
selected some substantial aspects of the life and 
above all of the exegetical work of this French 
scholar of the eleventh century, a contemporary 
of Rashi, Shelomoh ben Me‘ir and Menahem 
bar Helbo (Qara’s uncle and master). It is true 
that although Joseph Qara was a very promı- 
nent figure in this epoch, we have little ınforma- 
tion about his life and character, and it 1s worth 
noting that previous studies on his commen- 
tanes are more or less limited to the 
monographs written by Einstein and Littmann 
at the end of the last century, and the edition of 
the Job Commentary prepared by M. Ahrend in 
1978. In this sense, a sound study of his works 
and the methods of his exegesis, based on a 
detailed analysts of the texts themselves, can 
only be welcome. 

We have before us here a new perspective on 
Joseph Qara’s activity, dealing especially with 
several aspects and characteristics of his 
methodology, and offering a clear picture of his 
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approach to most of the biblical texts. An 
important characteristic of this study ıs its striv- 
ing for objectivity, manıfested in the constant 
recourse made to Joseph Qara’s texts Neverthe- 
less, the study ıs based, accordıng to the author 
(p. 21), on the usual editions of Qara’s commen- 
tarıes, and not upon manuscripts, and thıs may 
. also be a significant feature of this work. 

The author’s treatment of the methodology 
of Qara as expressed ın Qara’s own statements 
and terminology is very convincing (for 
instance, his preference for the peshat and his 
opposition to the derash, which distinguishes 
him from Rashi) Nevertheless, this kind of 
approach risks overlooking the more general 
context; for instance, the situation of Jewish 
exegesis in Europe during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries is not a strong part of this study, nor ıs 
the attitude of Qara with respect to the exegetes 
and philologists who preceded him, an area 
where one might have expected a far fuller 
treatment. 

Among the virtues of this book, one must 
mention the five linguistic and stylistic analysis 
of Qara’s own writings and commentaries, and 
equally, the study of the literary aspects of his 
exegesis and his application of the rules of the 
traditional literature, the precise analysis of a 
number of important formulae, etc. The author 
has also paid attention to the problems of 
‘origin’ of the works (questions of text, author, 
date of composition, etc) He ends with a more 
detailed analysis of the commentaries to the 
major parts of the Bible, Torah, early and late 
Prophets and Hagiographa, taking into con- 
sideration in each section some of the most 
pressing contemporary questions, the realia, 
etc.; finally he includes and comments on a 
whole section of Qara's commentary on Jer 12 

We have here a gpa analytical study, well 
grounded in texts, but we are not given the 
larger perspective, a true synthesis, an adequate 
sense of the subject’s place in the mood of the 
times or its relations to the history of medieval 
Jewish exegesis. It may be symptomatic that 
Brin’s work does not include a bibliography 
(except for the few important books and articles 
mentioned 1n the notes), and perhaps as a con- 
sequence, does not contain an index of authors 


A SAENZ-BADILLOS 


MARTIN Hinos (tr.): [The History of 
al-Tabari.] Vol. XXIII: The zenith of 
the Marwänid house. (SUNY Series 
in Near Eastern Studies/Bibliotheca 
Persica.) xvi, 254 pp. Albany, N.Y.: 
State University of New York 
Press, 1990. 


The present volume of the projected 38- 
volume Bibliotheca Persica translation of The 
History of al-Tabari covers the years 81-96 A.H./ 
A.D. 700-715 The book is divided into two 
sections entitled ‘The last years of ‘Abd al- 
Malik’, ending in the middle of the year 86 a.H./ 
A.D. 705, the year of the caliph’s death, and 
‘ The caliphate of al-Walid b ‘Abd al-Malik’, 
continuing from where the first section ended. 
The translatıon is based on the Leiden edition of 
the Arabic text (1879-1901) and the cor- 
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responding page numbers of that edition are 
always given in the margins of the translation. 

The main character featuring ın these 
accounts 1s al-Hayjay b. Yusuf, who had become 
one of the most influential men of the Islamic 
empire. This reflects Tabarr's concentration on 
events in the eastern provinces while relegating 
the west to a very secondary role The events in 
this volume commence with the revolt of Ibn al- 
Ash‘ath which manifested Iragi opposition to 
Synan domination. Tabari provides quite a 
detailed narrative of the revolt and how it was 
crushed by al-Hayjaj. The Muhallabids, the last 
Iragı famıly to hold significant power ın the 
form of the governorship of Khuräsän and 
beyond, were ousted by al-Haja) who 
established his own control over these areas 
The accounts of these events given by Tabari 
include one about a learned old man of the 
People of the Book telling al-Haya) that one 
called Yazid would take over his governorships. 
This is given as the reason for Yazid b al- 
Muhallab’s dismissal from Khurasan (pp 83 f). 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, since the reigns of 
‘Abd al-Malik and Walid are characterized by 
further expansion of the boundaries of Islamic 
rule, the accounts forming the larger part of the 
volume are those of the conquests and eastward 
expansion into Central Asia. These were effect- 
ed by al-Hajjäj’s general, Qutayba b Muslim al- 
Bähili, who was made governor of Khuräsän in 
86 A.H./AD. 705 During the reign of Walid, 
Qutayba managed to bring Lower Tukhäristän 
and Transoxania under Arab control and 
pushed beyond the Jaxartes. As Hinds points 
out in his introduction, however, the conquests 
effected meanwhile in Sind by Muhammad b. 
Qasim al-Thagafı, another of al-Hajjäj’s 
generals and one of the protagonists of this age 
of expansion, go virtually unmentioned (p xiu) 
Furthermore, although more typical of 
Tabari, conquests in Spain and northern Africa 
under Müsä b. Nusayr and Tärıq b. Zıyäd are 
mentioned ın single sentences and the longest 
account occupies half a page (see p. 201). 

With so much effort applied to narrating the 
history of the eastern provinces, Tabari leaves 
little for events 1n the west, even in Syria which 
was then the seat of the Umayyad Empire 
Topics whıch are, however, covered by Tabarı 
include ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz's appointment as 
governor of Medina in 87 A.H /A.D. 706 and the 
reconstruction of.the Prophet's Mosque 1n the 
following year. The volume also includes the 
death of two calıphs and, therefore, all the 
information given in connexion with such an 
event. 

The volume was translated by the late Martin 
Hinds, whose 1mmense knowledge of Arabic 1s 
evident throughout. The text is in good readable 
English with a feel of the old Arabic remaining 
as a subtle undercurrent and reminding one of 
the original text. This is clearest in his trans- 
lation of the poetry, always a difficult task. The 
original meaning 1s never lost, and indeed in 
some cases is clarified, so that there are no 
obscurities. 

Hinds has provided meticulous notes to 
clarify the text further. He gives references to 
other traditional Arabic texts where similar 
material may be found and compared. His 
references to modern sources, however, are 
always to those in Western languages 
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Martin Hind’s excellent translatıon, his use of 
the Addenda et Emendanda, not always the 
practice of scholars who have translated other 
volumes in this series, his explanatory notes, 
and his sometimes helpful translations of 
obscure Arabic usage, make this volume very 
useful for a modern scholar. It remains, 
however, a moot point whether one could use it 
without any reference to the original Arabic 
text. 


LAILA A. I. OTHMAN 


K. A. C. CRESWELL and JAMES W. 
ALLAN: A short account of early 
Muslim architecture. Revised and 
supplemented by James W. Allan. 
xx, 435pp. Aldershot: Scholar 
Press, 1989. £47.50. 


Few works on Islamic art and architecture 
are so much referred to as Creswell’s two 
volumes on early Muslim architecture, first 
published ın 1932 and 1940, and in a second 
edition in 1969. The main problem with these 
volumes is that they are too heavy to carry 
about and their rarity value means that no 
library 1s willing to lend them. Though Creswell 
produced a shorter version (Penguin, 1958), this 
sold out long ago and a pirate edition which 
appeared in the mid-seventies in Beirut took no 
account of the advances of scholarship in the 
intervening period. 

Since 1958 our knowledge of Islamic architec- 
ture has made remarkable progress. First, a 
number of new buildings have been discovered 
and reported (mainly in Central Asia); second, a 
large number of scholarly excavations have 
been carried out in different parts of the Muslim 
world which have greatly expanded our know- 
ledge, and in some cases altered our under- 
standing and interpretation of the subject. The 
updating of Creswell’s volumes was therefore a 
desideratum, but ın a format—and at a price— 
which would make them easily available not 
only to libraries but also to students and 
scholars The present volume is intended to 
answer these requirements Allan's work is nota 
revised, but rather an up-dated edition of 
Creswell's Penguin edition. His stated aim has 
been to leave Creswell’s theories intact, but to 
follow them up with new interpretations, ‘ thus 
leaving the reader free to decide on the merits of 
the different arguments’, a solution which this 
review will follow. 

Chapter i, 'Primitive Islam', leaves the 
original text unchanged, and Creswell's first 
paragraph must now be seriously questioned. 
He wrote, ‘ Arabia, at the rise of Islam, does not 
appear to have possessed anything worthy of 
the name of architecture’ In the light of new 
archaeological discoveries in Saudi Arabia, 
particularly the excavations conducted under 
the directorship of Professor al-Ansary at 
Qaryat al-Fau, we can now confidently state 
that this is not the case. On the contrary, 
archaeological evidence indicates that the 
Arabian peninsula had significant buildings in 
pre-Islamic times which contributed in some 
way to the development of Islamic architecture 
As for primitive Islamic architecture in Persia 
and Iraq, Creswell refers to the Friday Mosque 
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at Istakhr and identifies ıt with Persepolis But 
several miles separate the two sites. Secondly, 
we should now refer to Herzfeld’s archaeologı- 
cal work at Istakhr in the early 1930s, which has 
been studied and reported by Donald Whit- 
comb, According to Whitcomb, Herzfeld 
established the ground-plan of the Sasanian and 
the early Islamic city and that of the Great 
Mosque, one of the earliest mosques 1n Persia. 
In connexion with the Dar al-Imära at Küfa, the 
treatment of its ‘ architectural origin’ is a new 
contribution by the editor who, relying on a text 
by Mas'üdi, attributes the introduction of the 
triple-aisled hall to the Sasanian palace at Al- 
Hira. 

Chapter i: is devoted to the Dome of the 
Rock and follows Creswell’s original text. Here 
we should perhaps refer to an interesting recent 
work by Miryam Rosen-Ayalon, The early 
Islamic monuments of al-Haram al-Sharif. an 
iconographic study (Jerusalem, 1989). Professor 
Rosen-Ayalon argues that the Dome of the 
Rock was much more than just the represen- 
tation of the victory of Islam over Judaism and 
Christianity as was previously held, by Oleg 
Grabar in particular. But that rather, it 
represents Paradise on earth-—the Temple, 
where ‘ the throne of the Day of Judgement will 
stand and where all will congregate’. 

Chapter m deals with the mosques of 
Madina, the great Mosque of Damascus, the al- 
Aqsa mosque and the Great Mosque at San‘a, 
Yemen. The description of the Madina mosque 
is enlarged by additions from Sauvaget’s text, 
and to the section on the Damascus mosque 
Allan has added a paragraph on ' the domed 
edifices in the Sahn'. In connexion with al- 
Aqsa, see once again Ayalon's recent work 
where (ch. i) she attributes this mosque to the 
Caliph 'Abd al-Malik, as against the generally 
accepted view that it was constructed by his son 
al-Walid I. The section on the San'à mosque is 
entirely new, and ıs based on Serjeant and 
Lewcock’s book, San‘a’: an Arabian Islamic city 
(London, 1983) and Barbara Finster's article 
in the Baghdader Mitteilungen (vols. ıx-x, 
1978—79) f 

Chapter ıv,. on al-Walid’s works, althou 
largely based on Creswell has been expanded by 
new discoveries, e.g , Qasr al-Burgii in Iraq, the 
excavated palatial complex under the Haram al- 
Sharif in Jerusalem. Here Allan discusses only 
building IL, but altogether five (not six) 
complexes were discovered Those interested in 
these excavations should refer to the reports of 
M. Ben-Dov published by the Israel Explora- 
tion Society, and to Rosen-Ayalon’s book 
(ch ii, pp 8-11, ills. 2-3) Other new material 
relates to Qasr Kharana which Creswell always 
attributed to the period of Sasanian occupation 
On p. 105 Allan summarizes the counter- 
opinions put forward by, Heinz Gaube and in 
particular the results of S. Urice’s recent excava- 
tions, which indicate that it ‘ could belong to the 
period of al-Walid I, and more precisely to the 
period between 705-710’. 

Chapter v deals with the works of the Caliph 
Sulayman and Yazid II. Sulayman founded 
Ramla, building its Great Mosque and also the 
Great Mosque of Aleppo which was burnt 
down by Phocas in 351/962, > 

Chapter vi 1s devoted to the works of Hisham, 
namely, Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi (105-9/724- 
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27). It presents an abbreviated version of 
Creswell’s original text New here is the 
reference to Professor Katharina Otto-Dorn’s 
excavations at Rusafa and Oleg Grabar’s at 
Qasr al-Hayr al-Shargi. Also included are 
Ghazi Bisheh's work at Qasr al-Hallabat, where 
a large amount of stucco, painted plaster and a 
beautiful mosaic pavement were discovered, 
and the palatial complex in the Citadel of 
‘Amman attributed by Creswell to the Sasanian 
period. For this Allan brings in the recent 
archaeological works carned out by Almagro— 
but particularly by the British Institute at 
‘Amman under the jomt directorship of Mrs 
C.-M. Bennett and Alastair Northedge, who 
suggested an Umayyad date, most likely the 
work of Caliph Hisham . 

Chapter vii includes the works of ai-Walid II, 
namely, Khirbat al-Mafjar, Mshatta and Qasr 
al-Tüba, and the text 1s unaltered New material 
includes Qasr Bayir which lies c 109 km NE of 
Ma‘an. This is similar to Mshatta and 1s accord- 
ingly attributed to the period of Walid II. In the 
following chapter, other, so far unpublished 
Umayyad buildings are mentioned, e.g. the 
Friday Mosque at ‘Amman, demolished in 
1923, which ıs discussed in Northedge’s 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, ‘ Umayyad ‘Amman’ 
(University of London, 1984). Also mentioned 
is the Great Mosque of Harran. Here Allan 
relies on Ibn Jubayr’s description and notes that 
two phases can be observed, but surprisingly 
disregards the late Davıd Storm Rice’s excava- 
tions Admittedly, Rice never properly 
published his findings but these two periods are 
mentioned in his short articles. Furthermore, 
Rice also claimed that m Phase One the mosque 
had no recessed mihrab, but added that he had 
discovered a flat mihräb, which he un- 
fortunately did not describe, nor was any 
photograph found ın the Harrän archives. Its 
presence would ındıcate an early Umayyad date 
for the first phase ın the mosque’s hıstory. Other 
Umayyad buildings, not mentioned by 
Creswell, include a mosque near Ukhaidir at 
Qasr al-Mugätil first reported by Finster and 
Schmidt in 1976, a palace at Tulül al-Sha‘tba 
near Basrä excavated by the Department of 
Antiquities of Iraq; and another at Süsa in 
Khuzistan excavated by Ghirshman after 
World War II 

An important addition to the present text 1s 
the Friday Mosque at Banbhore, some 40 km. 
east of Karachi in Pakistan. Banbhore was 
excavated in the late fifties and the Friday 
Mosque was one of the most significant 
discoveries there Inside was found a carved 
stone bearing the date 107 A.H./A D. 725-6. The 
excavators found no trace of a mihrab recess, 
which suggests that the mosque most probably 
had a flat mihrab Perhaps at that time the 
principle of erecting a prayer-niche had not yet 
reached the Indian subcontinent. 

Part 2 of present work remains largely faith- 
ful to Creswell’s original volumes ın dealing 
with the monuments of the early ‘Abbasid 
perıod. Chapter x on the foundation of 
Baghdad remains unchanged, but in ch xi, 
where Raqqa is described, there are significant 
additions. First (p. 247), Allan includes a 
paragraph on ‘alternative dating’ for the 
Baghdad Gate. Referring to John Warren and 
Robert Hillenbrand, he suggests a considerably 
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later date, tenth-twelfth century, rather than the 
previously accepted late eighth or early nineth 
century 

Al-Ukhaidir had already been described and 
discussed in great detail by Creswell, but here 
there ıs reference to 1ts bath, excavated by the 
Department of Antiquities in 1963 and reported 
in Sumer It 1s suggested that the bath was built 
shortly after the construction of the enclosure. 
Allan refers also to a new theory concerning the 
patron and owner of the complex—Creswell’s 
thesis that it was built by ‘Isa b Musa, a nephew 
of Caliph al-Mansur, was never really convinc- 
ing. Finster and Schmidt have suggested that it 
was perhaps erected by ‘Isa b ‘Alt sometime 
after 145 A.H /A.D. 762. 

The Palace and Mosque at Uskaf Bani 
Junayd, in Southern Iraq, were not mentioned 
by Creswell Uskaf was excavated by Iraqi 
archaeologists in the early 1950s The walls of 
the palace were decorated with carved stucco in 
Style * A' of Sämarrä’. The mosque 1s wrongly 
orientated, with a deviation of 30 degrees to the 
west. The Iraqi archaeologists suggested that it 
was built by Hajjaj b. Yusuf, the governor of the 
Umayyad Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik in Irag 
Although they never put this in writing, they 
also argued that the wrong orientation of this 
mosque might not have been due to a mıs- 
calculation but was possibly deliberate, since 
the Caliph had wanted to re-ıntroduce 
Jerusalem as the qibla, though there is no 
evidence to support their suggestion 
Furthermore, the mosque has a trıple-recessed 
mthrab which ın itself indicates a much later 
date for the building. 

Chapter xu on monuments erected in the 
reign of Hariin al-Rashid is completely new. As 
Allan says, sufficient material has come to light 
recently to warrant devoting a complete chapter 
to this period The monuments discussed 
include Palaces at Raqqa, the Qädısıyya at 
Samarra’ and the Darb Zubayda. Three palaces 
were excavated at Raqqa outside the city walls. 
In one (palace * B ") the floor of one of the halls 
was covered with shiny glass cubes. Stucco 
decoration was also discovered, as was an 
inscription bearing the name of Caliph 
al-Mu'tasim, and a coin bearmg the name of 
Härün al-Rashid. The finds from this and from 
the other palaces indicate a pre-Samarran date. 
There is a large octagonal enclosure at 
Qadisiyya, south of Samarra’, which was not 
mentioned by Creswell It has now been investi- 
gated by Dr Northedge who identified it as the 
remains of the city of Qätül, founded but never 
completed by Harin al-Rashid. 

Reference to the pilgrim route between 
Baghdad and the holy cities in the Hijaz, the so- 
called Darb Zubayda, is also a new and valuable 
addition. This was the subject of Sa‘d al- 
Rashid’s Ph.D. thesis. He, together with the 
Saudi Department of Antiquities, carried out an 
extensive survey along this route which he later 
published, and Allan relies on his work 

Of the major stations of this road he refers to 
Zubäla, al-Qa* and Rabadhä, among others, 
briefly describing their mosques and palaces 
Rabadha, perhaps the largest and most import- 
ant, is now being excavated by the University of 
Riyadh, under the direction of Sa‘d al-Rashid. 
The most important discoveries there include 
two mosques, one ‘Abbasid, the other possibly 
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Umayyad (cf. Sa‘d al-Rashid, al-Rabadha: a 
portrait of early Islamic civilization in Saudia 
Arabia, Riyadh, 1986 

Inch xv the discussion of the Great Mosque 
of Qairawan 1s left unaltered except for an 
additional remark on the architectural origin of 
its mınaret Allan refers to Lezine (the reference 
number should read 12, not 2) who claimed that 
its form 1s related not to Syrian church towers 
(Creswell) but to North African lighthouses 
(Salakta, Leptis Magna) 

The first part of ch. xvi is devoted to Samarra’ 
and includes two new palaces. Qasr al-Jıss 
which was excavated by the Iraqi Department 
of Antiquities ın 1936-37, and Istabulat, 
recently surveyed by Northedge The stucco 
panels in Qasr al-Jiss are style * A" and are 
attributed to Caliph al-Mu'tasim. The palace at 
al-Istabulät includes a large number of com- 
plexes which, according to Northedge, may 
have been used as hving quarters by the army 
The second section of Samarrä’, forms part of 
ch. xvi. It remains as in Creswell except for 
reference to recent discoveries in the Mosque of 
Abü Dulaf, where new details have been found 
inside and outside, on the north and east sides 
of the building. The most significant find was 
nevertheless the palace probably used by 
al-Mutawakkil, attached to the mosque on the 
gibla side Inside the mosque there are two 
mihrabs, one tnside the other, the smaller being 
slightly later. 

Chapter xviii 1s almost entirely new except for 
sections dealing with Susa. The first part con- 
cerns the earliest phase of the Great Mosque of 
Isfahan, excavated by Italian archaeologists in 
the late seventies. They discovered the remains 
of an eighth-century mosque under the dome 
chamber of Nizäm al-Mulk, built during the 
reign of Caliph al-Mu‘tasim 1n 226/841, which 
included the gibla wall and some stucco decora- 
tton. (Under this early mosque the excavators 
discovered the ruins of Sasanian buildings.) The 
second and the third part of this chapter give 
accounts of two other important mosques, one 
being the Great Mosque of Siraf. This was 
excavated in the late sixties and early seventies 
by the British Institute of Persian Studies under 
David Whitehouse Allan tells us that the 
excavators were able to distinguish two distinct 
periods, but he does not mention that this 
mosque was built over the remains of a 
Sasanian fortress. The third new building 1s a 
small mosque, the Masjıd-ı Tä’rikh, better 
known as Häjji Pıyäde, just outside Balkh in 
Afghanistan. Thıs last ıs perhaps the most 
important recent dıscovery ın Islamıc archıtec- 
ture, and ıt is surprising that ıt was not reported 
before the late sixties, considering that it 1s 
situated near to the main road. The first account 
was given by Pugachenkova in 1968 (Afghani- 
stan, 1347/1968, 17-522), and then 1n 1969 it 
was described and discussed again in two 
separate articles: Lisa Golombek (Oriental Art, 
N.S., xv/3, 1969, 173-89) and Melıkıan- 
Chirvani (Arts Asiatiques, xx, 1969, 3-9) What 
makes this small mosque so important is its 
ground-plan (which is based on a nine-domed 
interior) and ıts exquisite stucco decoration, 
recalling styles ‘A’ and ‘B’ of Samarra’ 
Golombek’s argument that it must have been 
built under strong influence from Samarra’ 
seems logical. She accordingly dates ıt to the 
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second quarter of the ninth century Melikian- 
Chirvanı, on the other hand, believes it to be 
much earlier, probably of the second half of the 
eighth century Melikian’s dating is not men- 
tioned, perhaps becausé Allan considered it 
unconvincing. 

The first section of ch. xx1 is concerned with 
Part III of Samarra’, and describes the Qasr 
al-‘Ashiq (already included in Creswell). The 
remainder, however, is entirely new, including 
two recently reported mosques, the first being 
the Friday Mosque at Shibàm in the Yemen 
Though this was onginaly published by 
Lewcock and Smith, the painted ceiling, 
perhaps the most interesting and important part 
of the building, was first recorded by Finster in 
1979 According to these scholars, parts of the 
mosque could be Umayyad since they reveal 
decorations similar to those of the Great 
Mosques of Sanà', but locally it is claimed that 
it was erected by Yü'fir b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän 
(who ruled the area between 233/847-258/872 
and became the founder of the Yü'firid 
dynasty). 

The Friday Mosque at Fahraj 1s again a 
recent and important discovery. 'The first report 
on it (Tehran, 1969), by Pirniya was in Persian. 
Later, the building was visited and studied by 
Zapolı and Alfieri. More recently it was included 
in Mehrdad Shokoohy's unpublished Ph D 
thesis (Herriott- Watt University, Edinburgh, 
1978). What is not mentioned by Allan ıs that 
the Iranian Centre for Archaeological Research 
carried out limited excavations in the courtyard 
before the Iranian revolution and discovered a 
cistern there All the scholars who have visited 
this small mosque agree that it bears a close 
similarity to the Great Mosque of Sämarrä’ and 
that of Ibn Tulün in Cairo, particularly striking 
in the shape of the piers Although a simple 
mud-brick structure, 1t has interesting decora- 
tive features not mentioned by Allan. He refers 
to the rectangular mihrab which, though plain 
today, suggests the former presence of decora- 
tive panels Indeed, local villagers say that it 
originally had some kind of stucco decoration 
which was removed at the beginning of this 
century. To the right (facing the gıbla wall) of 
this recessed mihirdb there 1s another mıhrab 
which is flat and has a simple carved decoration 
above, representing the rays of the sun. Along 
the south-east side there are three painted false 
doors which are indicated on Pirntya’s plan 
(fig. 271) but which were not explained either by 
him or by Zipolı and Alfieri The present 
reviewer believes that the generally accepted 
date, i.e the second half of the ninth century (as 
opposed to a date in the Saljuq period suggested 
by Pirniyä) ıs correct and the ICAR excavations 
seem to corrobate this. 

The final part of this chapter describes briefly 
a tower-like structure at Zibbliyat (which, 
according to carbon 14 dating, can be attributed 
to c. A.D 880, and the small mosques at Siraf 
discovered by the recent British excavations 
there. This section 1s based on David White- 
house's publication (Siraf, ut, 1980). 

The final chapter (xxii) 1s the Conclusion of 
Creswell’s Part 2. Although his text is left 
untouched, a section of ‘ Further observations’ 
(pp. 417-19) adds remarks on the arch and on 
the squinch and other features. In connexion 
with the origin of the squinch, the editor might 
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have referred to Central Asıa, where the earlıest 
squinches were found, and could also perhaps 
have examined the origin and development of 
the Islamic mausoleum with which the develop- 
ment of this very important architectural 
feature is closely connected. It was most likely 
in the Sasanıan (or late Parthian) fire-temples, 
namely, those at Niyäsar and Ribat Safid, that 
the simple squinch first appeared. These fire- 
temples may have given the impetus to the 
Islamic mausoleum: first, the Qubbat al- 
Sulaybiyya at Samarra’ and then that of Ismar‘ll 
at Bukhara. The latter is not included in 
Creswell’s volumes, nor in the present work. It 
1s regrettable, too, that the mausoleum of ‘Arab 
Ata at Tim, dated 367/977-78, with its triple 
squinches, 1s also left out 

It 1s never an easy task to re-edit another 
scholar’s work, particularly when the scholar 
concerned 1s as famous and highly respected as 
Creswell Had he been alive today, I am sure he 
would have protested vehemently at some of the 
new theories and interpretations included here 
For example, he always felt very strongly that 
the dates of the Palace ın the Citadel at ‘Amman 
and that of Qasr al-Kharrana were pre-Islamic. 
Since his death, new archaeological evidence 
from both sites seems to leave little doubt as to 
their Umayyad date 

But this 1s how scholarship develops and 
progresses Allan has carried out his task of 
collecting and presenting all the available new 
evidence throughout the book very well. The 
remarks and additions to his work suggested 
here are not intended to lessen the value of this 
work, and Dr. Allan’s book will surely be more 
than warmly welcomed by students and 
scholars of Islamic art and architecture. 


GEZA FEHERVARI 


MIRJAM GELFER-JORGENSON: Medieval 


Islamic symbolism and the paintings 
in the Cefalu Cathedral. 233 pp., 
44 plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1987. 


The book under review assesses the examples 
of Islamic painting preserved in the wooden 
roof construction above the nave of the Cefalu 
cathedral in Sicily. These have existed more or 
less unobserved for more than eight hundred 
years. Painted on sloping planks some 21 metres 
up, they simply could not be seen from the floor 
of the cathedral. 

After a brıef ıntroduction, the author dis- 


" cusses the roof construction of the cathedral, 


which is built on a basilica plan, with a nave and 
two side aisles. A section on method then pre- 


' cedes a discussion on the composition and style 


of the Cefalü paintings for which she finds 
parallels in the Islamic paintings of the Cappella 
Palatina (pp. 17-24). 

In her opening pages the author expresses a 
reference for exemplifying rather than defining 
er method, though she inclines towards the 

“yconological’ label rather than the ‘ıcono- 
graphic’ m Panofsky’s definition of the term 
which, she claims, would be too narrow a des- 
crıption of her approach (p. 11). Her pomt of 
departure ıs given as ‘the world of Jewish 
symbols’ (p. 12). The author has indeed been 
much influenced by the works of Erwin R. 
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Goodenough, in particular his Jewish symbols in 
the Greco- Roman period, and by his method of 
evaluating symbols; and Oleg Grabar 1s also 
acknowledged as having had a direct 1nfluence 
on her approach. It soon becomes clear, 
however, that Grabar's influence extends also to 
his characteristically elusive style, even while 
bearing mn mind that the book under review 5 a 
translation from the orginal Danish 
In her introduction, Mirjam Gelfer-Jorgen- 
sen writes as follows: ‘My point of departure 
rests on an assurance that one cannot simply 
dismiss the pictorial motifs of Islamic art as 
merely decorative ornamentation, more or less 
void of content’ (pp 15-16) Those familiar 
with this writing style soon come to realize that 
statements couched in the adversative form, 
implying opposition, are in fact intended to 
make a positive assertion. For example, what is 
one to deduce from the above statement as 
being the real point of departure, and what does 
the writer propose to do with these Islamic 
motifs, which are in her view neither ‘ merely 
decorative ’, nor ‘ void of content °? As the work 
progresses, what eventually emerges as the 
author's starting pomt properly speaking 1s 
none other than the famous painting of the 
dancers of Samarra’, which was discovered m a 
half-ruined state and roughly reconstructed. by 
the hand of the great Ernst Herzfeld 
The question then 1s, if these paintings are not 
mere decoration, what is their function and 
content? The answers are given here, but in tnat 
elusive Grabarian style of which the author does 
not yet quite have complete mastery, and they 
may therefore elude the reader unitiated in the 
history of Islamic art. For example, her citation 
of a paragraph from pp.42-3 of Richard 
Ettinghausen’s Arab painting (1977) seems to 
work against both her argument and the sigmfi- 
cance she attaches to the Samarra’ painting. Of 
Ettinghausen himself she says that he 1s one of 
the finest interpreters of Islamic art and then 
claims that he fails to follow through the ques- 
tion of the quality of workmanship as opposed 
to the level of symbolism in this Samarra’ 
ainting. In any case, over the past twenty years 
it has become quite clear that the motif in the 
Samarra’ painting 1s classical, the faces orıemzal, 
the coiffure and the long braids have eastern 
parallels in the Sasanian minor arts, etc., all of 
which must by now be taken as the basic stuff of 
Islamic art history 
The Cefalu paintings readily recall the Islamic 
paintings on the ceiling of the palace church of 
Palermo, the famous Cappella Palatina, built in 
1140 for the Norman rulers of Sicily. The 
parallels between the two are very evident, 
particularly where animal and figural motıfsare 
concerned. However, as the author points out, 
‘There is not a single inscription in the decora- 
tion at Cefalù, whereas Kufic inscriptions, both 
legible and of purely ornamental nature, are to 
be found everywhere in the ceiling decoration in 
the Cappella Palatina’ (p.22) In establishing 
the origins of the artists responsible for the 
Palatina paintings, three possibilities have been 
presented Iraq, Fatimid Egypt, and possibly 
Tunisia (Ettmghausen, Arab painting, Geneva, 
1962, 50) In the Cefalü paintings a number of 
stylistic parallels are discermble. with Fatimid 
art, particularly in examples of lustre painting, 
the paintings of Sämarrä’, and the floor pamt- 
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ings of Qasr al-Hair al-Gharbı (pp. 23-4) The 

Palatina figures are, however, dramatic and full 

of life, while at Cefalü they are more 

stereotyped. But as the author correctly points 

out, “we have no evidence to indicate that 

oo is equivalent to lack of content’ 
61). 

The author’s ‘Interpretation of the goblet 
motif in the pre-Islamic Orient ' 1s a stimulating 
discussion of this topic, and the section on 
Islamic wooden ceilings 1s excellent The book 
in general contains a mass of information and 
provides a good foundation for further study of 
Fatimid painting including, one hopes, further 
analysis of the Cefalü cathedral paintings. It is 
only a pity that the presentation of the contents 
could not have been a little less diffuse. 


NABIL SAFWAT 


JacoB M. LANDAU: The politics of 
Pan-Islam: ideology and organiza- 
tion. [viii], 438 pp. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1990, £45. 


Amidst all the recent wrıtıng and speculatıon 
about ‘political Islam’, or Islamic militancy 
and fundamentalısm, there was need for such a 
book. In adumbrating the universality of Islam, 
the matter of Islamic unıty and a world Islamic 
movement remains unresolved. In the work 
under review Professor Landau defines the 
ideology of Pan-Islam over the past hundred 
years or so 


‘as the corpus of writings (and speeches) 
which focus on the importance of overall 
Muslim unıty-—less from a religious stand- 
point and with greater emphasis on political 
and economic aspects—and proposes ways 
and means to achieve this end ' 


He also examines the organized activity of 
Pan-Islamic movements. In short, he under- 
takes an historical-empirical enquiry into the 
practical manifestations of Pan-Islamic activity, 
as a response to the abolition of the Caliphate 
by the Turks 65 years ago. 

The author focuses on the Pan-Islam of the 
last one hundred years, ranging from North 
Africa in the West to the Indian subcontinent in 
the East, and mainly as a response to modernity 
and the challenge of foreign (European) power, 
as a movement of religious antı-ımpenalısm. 
Thus Landau dates the ongins of the Pan- 
Islamic movement from the 1774 Treaty of 
Kügük Kaynarca. Under the spiritual leader- 
ship of the Sultan-Caliph in Istanbul, Muslims 
everywhere expressed their resentment of the 
loss of Muslim territory to non-Muslıms (i e. 
infidels), and invoked their faith as a means of 
protest against the infidel onslaught—' Cross v 
Crescent ’. 

Landau documents this genera] Muslim 
reaction to foreign intervention in their world 
(‘of Islam’) by discussing Muslim uprisings 1n 
the Indian subcontinent, the Caucasus, Central 
Asia, Egypt and the Sudan and North Africa, 
from the mid to the end of the nineteenth 
century The trauma of the loss of territory was 
compensated by the growth of a sentiment of 
Islamic solidarity, and a greater sense of 
Muslim identity In this connexion, the author 
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discusses the work and activities of several 
ideologues of the Pan-Islamic movement, such 
as Afghani, his contemporaries and successors, 
and deals with the complementarity, ıf not link 
or fusion, in this century between Pan-Islam 
and nationalism in the liberation movements of 
Musltm national groups Ín addition to groping 
for a Pan-Islamıc ideology, they also sought a 
powerful Muslim ruler around whom the world 
Islamic community could rally to promote 
Islam as a world force, and to defend it against 
the infidels 

In this connexion, the author documents the 
short-lived and unsuccessful attempt by the 
Ottoman Sultan Abdul Hamid and the Young 
Turks after him to use Pan-Islam as a means of 
mobilizing Muslims m Asia and Africa to 
oppose British rule 1n the Indian subcontinent 
and the Nile Valley for example, and more 
broadly to resist European ımpenalısm During 
the Great War the Ottoman State, an ally of 
Germany, proclaimed a jihad, financed official 
and unofficial Pan-Islamic activities and propa- 
ganda and employed the panoply of its state 
intelligence and diplomatic services against the 
Entente Powers, especially Britain, The author 
discusses at length Ottoman Pan-Islamic propa- 
ganda aimed at India's 70 million Muslims and 
its Arab subjects in the Middle East in an effort 
to subvert British rule in the East, and to depict 
the Great War as one of Christians against 
UN and the Sultan as the defender of the 
aith. 

Despite the. penetration. of Pan-Islam into 
such remote parts as North Africa and the bond 
of Islam as a powerful source of commonality 
between Muslims, stirrings of nationalism 
among the Arabs and other ethnic groups in the 
Ottoman Empire, encouraged and promoted by 
Britain and other European powers during the 
Great War, tended to divide the Muslims and 
neutralize the effectiveness of Pan-Islam until 
Pan-Islam itself joined the new nationalism in 
promoting separatist movements within the 
Empire, and until the Turks themselves 
abandoned Pan-Islam in favour of Pan-Turkic 
nationalism. Ethnic or national identity 
triumphed over religious sentiment, Islamic 
community and the solidarity of the faithful. 

A central contention of the Pan-Islamic 
movement earlier in this century was that the 
Ottoman State was the only Muslim power 
capable of stopping rampant European aggres- 
sion against the Muslim world. Funds were 
collected, societies and propaganda publica- 
tions were launched to promote Muslım 
solidarity behind the Ottoman Sultan-Caliph in 
his holy war The Sultan for his part used all 
these institutions and structures of the Pan- 
Islamic movement to undermine British rule in 
India and Egypt and to check Arab separatism 
financed and supported by Britain The religio- 
politica] Khilafat movement 1n India and other 
parallel Pan-Islamic movements elsewhere 
failed to generate the required level of sedition 
against British rule. In fact, it ended up in great 
disarray when the Turks themselves abolished 
the Caliphate in 1924. What followed were 
weak and disparate attempts by Arab Islamic 
reformist movements in Egypt, the Hyaz, and 
the Fertile Crescent, to revive the idea of an 
Arab caliphate 

The Pan-Islamic movement declined steadily 
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throughout the inter-war period. Superseded 
and displaced by. a ‘spreading ‘secular’ 
nationalist movement in the successor states of 
the defeated Ottoman Empire (the last Islamic 
power), Pan-Islamism gave way to Pan-Arab- 
ism, Turkish and Persian nationalism. A new or 
at least different version of Pan-Islamic ideology 
informed the periodic (in fact spasmodic) new 
attémpts at seeking solidarity among Muslims. 
Thus the era of the Islamic Conferences of the 
twenties and thirties and their successor inter- 
Muslim institutions after 1945, described by 
Martin Kramer in his book, Islam assembled 
(New York, 1986). But these are ad hoc institu- 
tions seeking to galvanize Muslims into united 
action and greater solidanty at state level, that 
is, the greater integration of Muslim states, or 
even simply the less ambitious co-operation 
between them ın the cultural, political and 
economic spheres, and the protection of Muslim 
minorities throughout the world The author 
emphasizes the relative success recently of this 
particular variant of Muslim activity in promot- 
ing Pan-Islam in the economic sphere (banking 
and finance), and the concern with ‘Islamic 
economics’, which also advanced the greater 
international presence and visibility of Islam 
But this did not end disputes between Muslim 
states, or reduce at all the sharp rivalries for 
leadership of a Pan-Islamic movement or a 
community of Islamic states The Gulf War 1s 
only the latest manifestation of deadly inter- 
and ıntra-Muslim conflict. 

Scholars will appreciate Landau’s detailed 
narratıve of the several organızations, groups 
and movements constituting the Pan-Islamic 
phenomenon over the last hundred years. His 
discussion of individual actors in the Pan- 
Islamic movement may be captious in parts but 
is is thoroughly documented. He 1s at his best 
when dealing with the formal adoption of Pan- 
Islam as a state policy by Sultan Abdul Hamid 
and the Young Turks, especially before and 
during the Great War. He has also unearthed 
what may have been obscure and ephemeral 
publications of various advocates of Pan-Islam, 
their propaganda activities and international 
connexions. ile clearly conveying the 
magnitude of their failure at the time, Professor 
Landau argues for a link between—actually a 
continuity from—the activities of an earlier 
Pan-Islamic movement and the national and 
international manifestations of a revived move- 
ment for greater Islamic co-operation, 
solidarity and unity of the last three decades. 
‘After all’, he concludes, ‘ Islam 1s still the most 
effective form of consensus within Muslim 
communities and could serve as the most avail- 
able mode of commonality among their states, 
increasingly shaping all-Muslim solidarity. In 
other words, with Islamism having become a 
significant political factor in several major 
Islamic states, Pan-Islam may be seen.as a 
potenti.y integrative force among these and 
other states. ... Then as large parts of the world 
are moving towards more concrete forms of 
association, Pan-Islamists too may well turn a 
120-years’ old dream from what seemed a 
utopia into a political reality.' Yet Landau does 
not fail to indicate that the weakness common 
to both the earlier and later Pan-Islamic move- 
ments is the lack of a single leadership. While 
Muslims everywhere may still subscribe to the 
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ideal of a united umma, permeated and 
sustained by a sentiment of Islamic brother- 
hood, or the bond of solidarity, the reality is still 
very much one of division and confusion, 
generated to a great extent by the (irresistible?) 
attraction of secular modermty and the 
mundane requirements for the survival of 
ındependent territorial statehood 

One reservation about this careful and almost 
complete record of the ideological and practical 
organizational aspects of Pan-Islam is the over- 
whelming use of footnote citations whose sheer 
number could well demolish the reader who 1s 
new to the subject. 


P J. VATIKIOTIS 


PETER WOODWARD: Sudan 1898—1989: 
the unstable state. xiv, 217 pp. 
Boulder: Lynne Rienner; London: 
Lester Crook Academic Publishing, 
1990. £25. 


The book under review 1s an analysis of the 
Sudanese state as it developed in the colonial 
period (1898-1956), and disintegrated since 
independence (1956-89). The book has three 
unifyıng themes: the history of Sudanese 
politics, the history of external political 
relatıons, and the history of economic and 
social change in the penod 1898-1989. Wood- 
ward is at his best with the history of Sudanese 
politics, and he guides the reader quickly and 
competently through the maze of main events 
and the network of major players. Woodward 
decided not to draw on the Arabic Sudanése 
press, and therefore a regular reader of Africa 
Confidential would find little new information 
and no corroborating evidence in his account of 
the post-1985 period, either with regard to inter- 
nal politics or external political relations. 
Nevertheless, as a brief survey of political events 
and personalities, this book will be a useful 
reference for specialists and non-specialists alike 

Woodward 1s weakest when dealing with the 
third theme, the history of economic and social 
change, in particular the state’s impact on the 
development of ethnic identity, religion and 
class. The author's concept of ethnic ıdentity 1s 
historical and—in comparison to his prede- 
cessors in the field of politics—sophisticated; 
there 1s no trace here of attempts to ascribe 
‘primordial’ tribal instincts to the Sudanese. 
The author 1s less precise in defining the unit of 
analysis called ‘ religion’, but ın contrast to the 
Orientalists he does not reify it, nor see it as 
unchanging and monolithic. The problem lies 
with his concept of class, for which he gives no 
definition, and the use of which 1s ahistorical, 
vague and incoherent. First, while Woodward 
discusses ‘the social inheritance’ of pre- 
colonial Sudan ın terms of (some, randomly 
chosen) ethnic groups and the main religious 
brotherhoods, he hardly mentions the Sudan’s 
long tradition of state formation and ignores 
the recent literature on pre-colonial states and 
their class composition; the reader 1s led to 
believe that the Sudan entered the colonial 
period with ethnic groups and religious brother- 
hoods, but without classes. To analyse the 
impact of the Turco-Egyptian period (1821-82), 
the Sudan’s first colonial period, Woodward 
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borrows Samir Amın’s label of ‘oriental 
mercantilism °’, but he fails to specify the class 
connotations of such a social formation He 
moreover ignores works within the field of 
Sudanese studies that specifically deal with the 
Turkish state's impact on indigenous class 
formation and the intensification of racial 
prejudice towards Nilotes and other 
southerners (see J. Spaulding, The heroic age in 
Sinnar, East Lansing, 1985). 

For the colonial period, Woodward traces the 
growth of commerce and export agriculture 
(still using Gaitskell (1959) as his major source), 
but even as late as 1956 he is not able to 
distinguish classes. ‘Some authors have seen in 
these social changes the beginning of class 
relations,’ he contends on p. 82, but he insists 
that these were not politically relevant, for 
“rather than developing essentially class-based 
political organizations, individual small 
businessmen of various kinds tended to become 
involved in political parties that drew their 
strength from the use of religious affiliations’, 
which ‘ transcended any class labels '. It is there- 
fore surprising that Woodward seems to agree 
with the analysis proposed by Jay O’Brien (in 
Norman O'Neil and Jay O'Brien (ed.), 
Economy and class in Sudan, Aldershot, 1988, 
9-24) that the leadership of the Umma Party 
was closely associated with mechanızed raın-fed 
farming (p.235), and that of the National 
Unionist Party (NUP) with those big merchants 
who dominated the ımport-export trade 
(pp. 117, 193). He moreover gives empirical data 
that would allow the reader to ascribe to the 
Communist Party a class base among the skilled 
industrial workers and (more recently), to the 
National Islamic Front (NIF) a base among the 
professional urban muddle class and in the 
financial sector. It is true that the mass following 
of Umma and NUP voted partly along the lines 
of older religious affiliations. (But has anyone 
studied local power politics in. El Geneina?) 
However, that does not justify Woodward's 
refusal to ask questions about the causal rela- 
tionship between economic interests of the 
political leaders and their political behaviour. 

‘The outstanding feature of the period [1950- 
1970], in terms of social development, was the 
indigenous commercialization of state and 
society, Woodward argues on p 124, and at 
this point he begins to speak in terms of an 
‘indigenous “incipient bourgeoisie ” ' (but still 
in quotation marks), of ‘middle’ and ‘ poor 
peasants’, and (for the 1980s) of a ‘ new class’ 
of millionaires. Still he insists that these classes 
were not politically relevant, as they did not 
have a collective self-perception and did not 
take collective action (pp. 192-3) Does it not 
occur to Woodward that politicized Islam as 
propagated by the NIF may well be analysed in 
terms of the collective economuc interests of its 
leadership? And that the religious sectarianism 
of Umma and NUP may well be informed by 
the different economic interests of the leader- 
ship of those parties, irrespective of the motives 
of their mass following? 

Woodward claims that the merchants were 
highly individualistic in their business practices 
and did not form ‘a “national bourgeoisie” 
capable of handhng the Numeri regime 
constructively for the development of the 
Sudan’ (p.193). That is a correct empirical 
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observation, but Woodward seems unaware 
that the question of why this might be so 1s at 
the centre of the debate about the African state 
conducted in his own discipline. (See Abdi 
Samatar and A, I. Samatar, ‘ The material roots 
of the suspended African state’ arguments from 
Somalia’, Journal of Modern African Studies, 
25/4, 1987, 669-90.) Looking into the particular 
class backgrounds of those who dominate the 
state and analysing the competition between 
those different economic interest groups (or 
fractions of capital) and their relations with the 
world market is not irrelevant, unless one 
believes that the failure of the state can be 
explained exclusively in terms of religious sec- 
tarıanısm and ethnic networks of clientelism, 
Woodward makes no explicit and consistent 
case for the latter either 

This then is, for this reviewer, the weakness of 
Woodward's analysis He himself selected the 
state, clientelism, ethnic affiliation, religious 
affiliation, and class as the main ingredients of 
his analysis, but he chose not to address the 
causal relationships among them. Thus the 
decay of the Sudanese state and society is care- 
fully chronicled but not explained. 


LIDWIEN KAPTEUNS 


RICHARD T. ANTOUN: Muslim 
preacher in the modern world: a 
Jordanian case study in comparative 
perspective. xvi, 289 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1989. $49-50 (paper $15.95). 


The work under review is based on seven field 
trips undertaken by the author between 1959 
and 1986 to the Jordaman village of Kufr 
al-Ma The book focuses on the Friday sermons 
of the village preacher, Shaykh Luqman. Since 
little has up to now been written on the Friday 
sermon (described by Antoun as 'the single 
most important institution/role for the 
propagation of Islam historically and con- 
temporaneously', p.4), this book provides a 
welcome addıtıon which should be of ınterest to 
anthropologists and Islamucists alike. 

The author expresses the hope that this grass- 
roots study of Islam will ‘disturb the 
stereotypes currently being trumpeted from the 
most elevated platforms by many Americans 
who see 1n Islam only violence and power or, 
contrarily, fatalısm, and in any case not a 
genuine religion at all’ (p. xiv). Moreover, since 
the book 1s based principally on 27 sermons 
delivered in the sixties, pnor to the Islamic 
“resurgence” of the last two decades, the 
author hopes ‘to give interested parties some 
sense of what 1t 1s that 1s “ resurgent ”’ (p. 4). It 
is noteworthy, however, that the content of 
these sermons, unlike those delivered in urban 
areas, 1s overwhelmingly non-political. The 
great majorıty of the sermons are concerned 
with matters ethical, theological, ritual, and 
religious history. 

Chapter i, which takes a cross-cultural 
perspective on ‘ the social organization of tradi- 
tion’, looks at the two-way relationship 
between the ‘great tradition’ (mainstream/ 
official/normative Islam) and the ‘little tradı- 
tion’ (in this case Islam in its village setting), 
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and focuses on the preacher’s role as culture 
broker In chs n and im Antoun provides 
detailed documentation and analysis of the 
village environment, the background of the 
preacher, and his complex role in village life. 
The sermons themselves, some of which are 
reproduced in whole or in part, prompt the 
author to pursue a different comparative 
approach in each of chs iv-viii. For example, 
sermons on work, magic and education prompt 
a discussion on the possible relevance of the 
Friday sermon for the process of moderniza- 
tion, or the encouragement of attitudes con- 
ducive to it (ch. v), while sermons on the Aaj 
prompt a wider analysis of pilgrimage both 
within and outside the Islamic tradition (ch. vi). 
Chapter viu, on the Prophet’s Night Journey 
and Ascent, explores the various interpretations 
of this phenomenon in the sermons of different 
preachers 

The final chapter (ch 1x) contains some 
thoughtful observations on ‘Islamic funda- 
mentalism’, ‘Islamic resurgence’, and 
* Islamization'. Surprismgly, the author has 
detected in his personal observations a 
continuously growing trend of Islamization 
since the end of the Second World War, on the 
level of orthopraxy (e.g. marriage procedures), 
the expansion of centres and methods of reli- 
gious dissemination, and even in individual 
worship. This seems to challenge some of the 
assumptions regarding the processes of 
secularization and state centralization, whose 
influence Antoun feels has been over- 
estimated, Attention 1s drawn to the rıch pos- 
sibilities for diversity of interpretation within 
the Islamic tradition, and the book 1s con- 
cluded with some comments on the effects of 
changing patterns of education and ‘ intellec- 
tual technology’, such as the dispersion of 
culture brokerage. 

While the book 1s generally well-produced 
with tables and photographic illustrations, a 
minor drawback is the treatment of 
transliterated words, where diacritics and italics 
are not consistently provided. The actual 
translations of the sermons cannot be evaluated 
without access to the original Arabic, but I 
noticed occasıonal mistranslations of texts from 
the Qur’än or the Hadith (for example on p, 107: 
“Would you, then...cut to pieces your blood 
kindred’ (for the Qur’änic phrase ‘ tugatti‘ü 
arhämakum ’—-47:22). 

Unfortunately I cannot do justice to the 
author’s not inconsiderable references to 
current social scientific theories. I will only 
comment that while the theories are generally 
used as a useful analytical tool, the primary 
focus occasionally shifts temporarily 
(indulgently?) from the phenomenon ın ques- 
tion to an evaluation of the theories themselves. 
(See for example the discussion on pp. 115-17 as 
to whether the delivery of the sermon 
corresponds to the theories and definitions of 
“formalızed’ speech provided by Bloch and 
Parkin. The conclusion is that while some 
elements of formal speech are present, some of 
the supposed limitations, such as avoidance of 
divisive issues, are not, and this calls into ques- 
tion the said theories.) 

This book is to be commended for its 
extremely thorough treatment (from all 
conceivable angles) of the subject matter, and ıt 
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certainly succeeds ın its modest aim of provid- 
ing * a small contribution... to a better under- 
standing of Islam’ (p. xvi). 


K ZEBIRI 


DoNALD MALCOLM REID: Cairo 
University and the making of modern 
Egypt. (Cambridge Middle Eastern 
Library, 23.) xviii 296 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990. £30, $54.50. 


Since the creation of Cairo University as a 
private institution in 1908 and later as a state 
university in 1925, ıt has sought to establish its 
roots and autonomy. In search for which it has 
been affected by different political ideals and 
influenced by various socio-economic factors 
The ensuing ideological polarizations were 
expressed in the university in a number of 
intellectual discourses, both secular and 
religious 

Professor Donald Reid traces these develop- 
ments in the book under review, which offers 
the social historian and the social scientist mter- 
ested in the background to the intellectual and 
political debate on education 1n Egypt an excel- 
lent study in terms of scope, analysis and 
material. 

The book's main themes are (1) Western 
imperialism and nationalism in their different 
guises, (2) university autonomy versus state 
control (3) political, socio-economic and 
cultural cleavages, presented by the author 
partly in terms of ‘ehtism versus egalitarian- 
ism’ and ‘restricted versus open education’; 
and (4) Western-influenced secular 1deals versus 
religious ideals for the university and society as 
a whole 

Reid has tapped the archives of the private 
university and makes particular use of them in 
part 1 where he examines the foundation of the 
Egyptian University. The role of Prince (later 
King) Fuad, Lutfi al-Sayyid and Taha Husayn 
is marked out as being respectively that of ' the 
royal patron, the gentleman scholar and the 
student turned professional academic’. 
Western-style scholarship permeated the 
university through the Orientalists and 
European professors lecturing at the institution 
during its early years. The present study shows 
how the aspirant professors Jurji Zaydan and 
Mansur Fahmi antagonized religious conserva- 
tives of this period by taking up Western-style 
scholarship 

In part 2 the book examines the years 1919- 
50 when the state university was firmly 
established and Egyptian professors began 
replacing their European counterparts It 
describes how women fought their way into the 
university (their earlier, pre-war attempt having 
failed). The university began broadening its 
recruitment base, not only by admitting women 
but also by reaching beyond its hitherto mainly 
elitist intake Interestingly, the geographical 
determinant of educational opportunity ıs also 
shown to have, like gender and class, played a 
role in shaping one's chances of university 
entrance. This section also discusses the struggle 
between al-Azhar and the teacher-training 
college of Dar al-‘Uliim for the right to provide 
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Arabic teachers for the state schools. The 
author shows how the notion of a university 
above politics became progressively more 
distant with students at the forefront of 
demonstrations for independence, and how the 
tensions that pervaded Egypt came increasingly 
to be reflected in the university 

Part 3 concentrates on the post-1950 Jubilee, 
and relates how Nasser brought the university 
under his authoritarian control and attempted 
to mobilize it for his nationalist and socialist 
programme The new society envisaged by 
Nasser involved an emphasis on technology and 
hence such subjects as engineering and 
agronomy were encouraged. The university's 
intellectual and political make-up became 
tainted with the general malaıse that came to 
characterize Egyptian society in this period 

In Part 4 there is an examination of the 
process which aimed to loosen the regime's 
control of the university campus in the light of 
its 1967 defeat and student demands for 
liberalization in the February 1968 demonstra- 
tions. The period of Infitah (economic 
liberalization) under Sadat saw an ever-ıncreas- 
ing number of Egyptian academics migrating to 
the Gulf states ın order to improve their 
mcomes. This phenomenon continued under 
Mubarak, and was coupled with growing 
American aid to certain research projects; as in 
other spheres, this gave rise to concerns about 
cultural dependency. Reid shows how condi- 
tions went from bad to worse at the university, 
with a shortage of funds, unprecedented 
numbers of students, and few job prospects. He 
briefly examines the nse of‘ Islamic groups’ (al- 
jamä‘ät al-ıslamiyyä't) at the university under 
Sadat and Mubarak and argues that while there 
is a polarization of secularism and tradition, 
there are also ongoing influences and exchanges 
between the two currents. This 1s a much needed 
corrective to the argument that they should be 
seen as two separate and clearly delineated 
processes 

The emergence of other universities and 
research institutions has diluted the centrality of 
Cairo University ın political and intellectual 
lıfe. Reid argues that although Nasser opened 
up the university to greater numbers than ever 
before it remains inaccessible to most of the 
lower classes who make up the majority of the 
Egyptian population. In the absence of high 
quality education at this level, the creation of a 
private university has been proposed. Reid 
states that despite resistance from the govern- 
ment to such an idea, in practice the existence of 
private fee-paying tuition as a means of 
compensating for poor instruction in schools 
and universities has already undermined the 
state education system. 

Cairo University 1s here presented as affected 
by both secularism and Islam, the emphasis on 
“Islamic revival’ by Western scholars 1s seen as 
beneficial as a corrective to the earlier over- 
emphasis on secularism However, the author 
nightly points to the danger of perceiving that 
* authenticity ' is embodied in the more radical 
and more recent Islamicist figures, such as 
Banna and Qutb, above Tahtawi, Abduh and 
Taha Husayn. Cario University is seen by the 
author as deeply rooted 1n the Egyptian search 
for independence, identity, and modernity. Like 
other great institutions which are part of this 
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search it will no doubt continue to be affected 
by extraneous forces This is an excellent and 
much needed contribution. of the modern 
history of Egypt 1n general. 


MAHA AZZAM 


H. T. Norris: Sufi mystics of the Niger 


desert: Sidt Mahmüd and the 
Hermits of Air. xxxi, 180pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990. 


£27.50. 


The book under review is a study of the 
evidence that survives to this day in the Niger 
Republic and its adjacent regions of Sahara and 
Sahel of the lıfe and personality of Sidi 
Mahmud al-Baghdadi, who, it is beheved, 
introduced new Sufi doctrines into the Air 
massif (north of Niger) at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Professor Norris has already 
published papers on this great Muslim saint, 
and several passages of his earlier book, now 
regarded as a reference work by all students of 
Tuareg culture, The Tuaregs. their Islamic 
legacy and its diffusion in the Sahel (1975), were 
already devoted to the complex historical 
problems posed by the oral traditions concern- 
ing Sidi Mahmüd circulating among Tuaregs of 
Niger. 

These traditions are numerous and interest- 
ing, but, as the author shows, 1t 1s difficult to 
follow them in detail, self-contradictory as they 
are (p.158-163). The most comprehensive 
account of his teaching is not to be found in 
them but in a book of partly seventeenth- 
century composition, Qudwat al-Mu'tagid. The 
major part of the book here reviewed 1s a 
translation, with a very erudite commentary, of 
this work, a copy of which a Tuareg muslim 
cleric allowed Norris to photograph in 1977. As 
Norris shows, using various literary and even 
archaeological sources, the author of the 
Qudwat seems to have been a Lamtüna Tuareg 
who, although an adherent of another Sufi way, 
became a spokesman for Sidi Mahmüd’s way at 
a time where it was declining (ch. 1). 

The historical facts about Sidi Mahmüd are 
far from clear. One can take for granted only 
that his mission ın Aur took place at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century and that he was 
slain, possibly by the then Sultan of the city of 
Agadez (ch. vi). His death was soon, and still is, 
regarded as a martyrdom, which the Qudwat 
compares to the famous martyrdom of al- 
Hallaj. Sidi Mahmüd seems to have founded 
his own Sufi way, referred to in the text as 
Mahmüdiyya This way ıs presented by the 
Qudwat as related by its chain of transmission 
to leading figures in Khalwatiyya and the author 
of the Qudwat presents himself as belonging to a 
third order, the Suhrawardıyya. But even if it 
incorporated elements of other ways, whatever 
they may have been, Sidi Mahmüd’s way 
presented an orıginal model, or at least made an 
original synthesis of rest 

The most important chapters of the book 
(ch. v and ch. vi) are mainly the translations of 
Qudwat's passages devoted to descriptions of 
the doctrines and the rules of this way. Among 
those, the importance accorded to solitary 
retreat (khalwa) is not specific to Mahmüdiyya, 
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but the fact that Sidi Mahmud made use of the 
dhikr, the recitation of Allah’s name, and the 
dawarän the revolving movement or circling of 
men, though traditional in some oriental ways, 
seems to have been a controversial matter ın 
Saharan Süfism at that time Other unusual 
features are its very charismatic flavour and ıts 
implicit reference to Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine of 
Nir Muhammad), the ‘light’ of the Prophet 
Muhammad the Qudwat presents Sidi 
Mahmiid as an embodiment of this light, a light 
of divine mystical knowledge in the darkness. 

The Mahmudiyya as such seems to have 
disappeared from Air around a century after the 
death of hıs founder but a perennial and diffuse 
tradition referring to Sidi Mahmüd has survived 
in Air until the present. The saınt’s tomb is still 
a place of pilgrimage for Tuaregs of all Niger 
and the local obsession with solitary retreat 
(khalwa) seems to have its origin in his teach- 
ings. And, when a revival of Khalwatiyya took 
place in northern Niger in modern times, his 
promoters, 1n a kind of pious lie, presented 
themselves as disciples of Sidi Mahmud, thus 
acknowledging his importance in popular piety 
(end of ch viii). 

Apart from his persistent influence on 
popular Islam in the region and the allegiance 
given to him by modern Khalwatıyya adepts in 
Niger, Sidi Mahmüd seems to have had an 
indirect influence on the famous leaders of the 
Sokoto jihad, which took place in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century (ch. vin). Although it 
is difficult to identify in detail the precise 
manifestation of this influence, of which Norris 
gives some interesting evidence, this adds to the 
importance of Sidi Mahmüd in the history of 
the region. 

As elegantly written as all the author's 
previous books, this work is an important 
contribution to the study of Sahelian Islam, of 
which H. T. Norris is undoubtedly one of the 
finest specialists, because of the historical 
importance of Sidi Mahmüd to the study of the 
history of this part of Sahel. It concludes with a 
glossary of Arabic and Tuareg terms, and 
indexes of proper and tribal names, geographi- 
cal terms, Islamic and Süfi terms, and titles of 
Arabic literary works. 


DOMINIQUE CASAJUS 


OTTO NEUGEBAUER: Abu Shaker’s 
“Chronography ': a treatise of the 
13th century on chronological, calen- 
drical, and astronomical matters 
written by a Christian Arab, pre- 
served in Ethiopic. (Osterreichische 
Ak. der Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl. Sitz., 
498. Bd.) 199 pp., 7 plates. Wien: 
Verlag der Osterreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1988. OS. 350. 

OTTO NEUGEBAUER: Chronography in 
Ethiopic sources. (Osterreichische 
Ak. der Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl. Sitz., 
512. Bd.) 151 pp. Wien: Verlag der 
Österreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1989. OS 140. 
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These two volumes will help to ınitıate the 
reader into the practical applıcatıon of calendrı- 
cal calculatıons, the first accordıng to the tech- 
nique of an Egyptian well versed in the methods 
of the Islamic astronomers, and the second ın 
accordance with the requirements peculiar to 
the Ethiopian milieu. Computus ıs designed to 
establish the precise dates of Christian feasts, 
particularly the birth day of Christ and Easter, 
data which can be of only marginal concern to 
the historian, though careful study of the 
significant dates of world and local history can 
sometimes help to clarify apparent dis- 
crepancies in traditional chronologies The 
reader might be forgiven if he finds the ınter- 
minable arithmetical calculations which punc- 
tuate the pages of both works somewhat 
disconcerting, if not beyond his comprehension, 
but he may place total reliance in the author's 
competence to handle such mysteries accurately 
and lucidly The specific topics and technical- 
ties of Ethiopian computus have been helpfully 
explained in an earlier work of the author, 
Ethiopic astronomy and computus (Wien, 1979). 

Abu Shaker survives as the title of a work well 
known, ıf only by name, to students of 
Ethiopian history, though since it remains 
unpublished, virtually all that is known about it 
derives from Dillmann’s summary of the con- 
tents of the British Library MS Add 16,252 In 
the first of the works under review Neugebauer 
studies in detail the contents of Abu Shaker 
according to the BL MS and Vatican 106. The 
author was a monophysite Jacobite from Egypt, 
whence his concern for the date of Easter, 
deeply interested in Biblical and secular 
chronology and widely read in Arabic astro- 
nomical texts such as the writings of 
al-Khwarizmi and Ibn Yünus He discusses and 
compares the various chronologies in use in 
his day, Arabian, Jewish, Greek, Roman, 
and Syrian (which he despises), and from 
Neugebauer’s summary it quickly becomes 
evident that this is not a work having any direct 
relevance to Ethiopia, other than the fact of its 
being available only in an Ethiopic translation. 
As presented here it could hardly be said to be 
absorbing, except perhaps for a committed 
mathematician, but Neugebauer has rendered a 
great service in rationalizing what is a badly 
organized piece of writing and in meticulously 
analysing the numerical data contained therein 
(quite accurately preserved, it would appear, 
allowing for the risk of misreading inherent in 
Ethiopic numerals). At least we now know what 
the text contains. More generally Neugebauer’s 
enviable command of the theory and history of 
Oriental chronologies will give the reader a 
deeper understanding of the significance of the 
discipline. One curiosum which it is interesting 
to find is the garbled list on p 69 of Frankish, 
ie. western European, month names, though 
they can have meant nothing to the Ethiopian 
reader. 

Chronography in Ethiopic sources will prove 
of greater concern to the historian. It 1s based 
on the author's notes on his wide reading in 
Ethiopic historical matenals and is written 
round 72 tabulations of chronological data on 
Biblical, World, and Ethiopian history 
preserved in historical MSS and set out on 
pp 71-130 The significant items listed here 
are briefly discussed on pp 27-68, though 
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Neugebauer stresses that he does not feel ıt to be 
his responsibility to probe such matters in 
detail, this being the task of the historıan. 
However, underlying these lists 1s a peculiarly 
Ethiopian 532-year luni-solar cycle, explained 
on pp 27-30, which plays a crucial role in the 
understanding of discrepancies between the 
individual lists, above all ın the later history of 
Aksum and the dark ages up to the reign of 
Yekuno Amlak, who founded the ‘later’ 
Solomonid dynasty in 1270. It is here that one 
senses that the lists can shed valuable light on 
the obscurities of the period. This 1s perhaps the 
more interesting volume of the two, although, 
because of its purely descriptive nature, the 
proper evaluatıon of the information contained 
ın it lies in the future. 


A. K. IRVINE 


GHABDOUANE MOHAMED and KARL-G. 
PRASSE: Poémes touaregs de l'Ayr, 
Vol. 2. (CNI Publications, 12.) 
626 pp. Copenhagen: Museum 
Tusculanum Press for the Carsten 
Niebuhr Institute of Ancient Near 
Eastern Studies, 1990. 


This sister volume to the first (1989), which 
contained the tayart text of the selected poets 
and their verses, 1s larger and now bound 
between hard covers. Both volumes, together, 
are a tour de force and, I suspect, are the most 
important work of scholarship on Tuareg verse 
and the art of the Tuareg poet since the classic 
collection of Ahaggar verse collected by Charles 
De Foucauld between 1925 and 1930. Much of 
the scholarship of Professor Prasse 1s known 
only to scholars of Berber and to linguists. 
Here, by nature of the content and through the 
remarkably fruitful collaboration that he has 
had with M. Ghabdouane, he has made avail- 
able a mine of information about the personal 
hfe of the Tuareg of Air to anthropologists, 
historians, and to those concerned with the 
study of the interrelationship between tradi- 
tional beliefs, popular Islam and the impact of 
the West on African peoples. This volume may 
be read on its own It includes a complete 
French translation of the texts, together with 
notes and with biographical details, where 
known, on the poets concerned, and an 
introductory section which complements the 
valuable research carrıed out and published by 
Dominique Casajus in his La tente dans la 
solitude (reviewed in BSOAS, Lu, 2, 1989, 358) 
and in his other writings, together with those of 
Edmund Bernus. 

A number of organizations and individuals 
have assisted in financing tbis publication, 
including the Danish Council for Research into 
the Humanities and the Foundation of Queen 
Margrethe and Prince Henrik. The King 
Christian X Foundation and Davids Samling 
(Art Collection) have also made a valuable 
contribution. It 1s greatly to be hoped that such 
financial backing will continue in Denmark. 

Aside from the poems themselves and the 
genius displayed by the individual Tuareg 
poets—conveying their human relationships, 
especially amatory, their migration, their travel 
and sundry geograplucal and natural data 
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about the terrain, the flora and fauna of the 
Massif and adjacent Saharan and Sahehan 
districts—the valuable introduction should be 
widely read by those who are not linguists but 
who have a general interest in Tuareg society. 
There is a wide survey of sexual relations in 
Tuareg society much of which is illustrated by 
the poems themselves. There is also a compre- 
hensive introduction to Islamic practice and 
belief as it is commonly observed. 

This poetry reveals a number of similarities 
with that of pre-Islamic verse and with Jafuliyya 
sentiment. How much of this 1s due to similar 
environmental factors, or to direct and indirect 
borrowing of Arab models through lettered 
Ineslemen, ot contact with Arabic speakers in 
Agades, and elsewhere, is not easy to assess. 
Poems that match the Arabic nasib 1n certain 
respects may be observed Both Imru'ul-Qays 
and ‘Antara b. Shaddäd (as folk heroes named 
dmrawalgis and Ghäntaräta are mentioned by 
the poets, Ghabidin and Tarna (see p.35), 
though 1t may be noted that the monograph by 
M. A. Zakara and Jeannine Drouin, Traditions 
touaregues — nigériennes: AÄmerolgıs — héros 
civilisateur pre-islamique et Aligurran archétype 
social, Paris, 1979, 21-48 ts not included in the 
short bibliography on pp. 613-4). Interestingly, 
the semi-classical form ‘Antarata, as opposed to 
‘Antara of popular sira, is the form of the name 
that is adopted. Further lettered influences may 
be detected in the reference to. Dalä’ıl al- 
Khayrät by the Süfi samt and mystic, Abū 
‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Jazili 
(of the Gazüla), who died in 1465 and whose 
popularıty ın the Sudanıc regions ıs noted by the 
Timbuctoo scholar, Ahmad Baba; to the 
Muwatta’ (a divine book according to the poet, 
Tarna); and to al-Bügiri and to al-Sha‘rani. 
There are certain simularities to the literary 
manner adopted by the Znäga poet, Wälıd b. 
Khälunä, in Mauritania, though his heavily 
lettered style 1s absent here. A good example of 
a Tuareg ' Jahili-ode’ 1s that of ‘The Dune of 
Ifádon' (pp. 579-84). This can be matched by 
Tuareg verse, 1n Classial Arabic, from Tahoua 
region, though here the sentiment is far more 
convincing when the poet employs his mother 
tongue 1n order to express amatory sentiments 
and his courage when he faces a harsh terrain. 


H T NORRIS 


MUHAMMAD IBRAHIM ABU SALIM (ed.): 
Al-äthär al-kämila li'l-Imam al- 
Mahdi. Vol. r: Al-wathä’ig wa-mà 
nahwahä hattà nihayat 1300 hijri. 
iv, 472 pp. Khartoum: Khartoum 
University Press, 1990. 


Dr. Muhammad Ibrahim Abū Salim, the 
Secretary General of the National Records 
Office in Khartoum, 1s a scholar of unique 
authority on the writings of the Sudanese 
Mahdi, Muhammad Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah 
(d. 1302/1885), although as he has published 
almost exclusively 1n Arabic, his work is not as 
well known as it should be. For a complete 
bibhography of his works, see R. S. O'Fahey 
and Anders Bjerkelo, ‘The writings of 
Muhammad Ibrahim Abu Salım’, Sudanic 
Africa, 1, 1990, 11-18. This new journal of 
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historical sources, published in Bergen, is 
reviewed in this issue. Apart from editing 
several historical texts of the Mahdist period, 
and important contributions to research on 
Sudanese land-charters, he has produced two 
works which are particularly relevant to the 
volume now under review. Al-murshid ilā 
wathä’ig al-Mahdi (Khartoum, 1969) is a com- 
prehensive calendar of documents emanating 
from the Mahdi, while Al-haraka al-fikriyya fi'l- 
Mahdıyya (3rd edn., Khartoum, 1989) serves in 
effect as an introductory handbook to Al-athar 
al-kamila. 

Abu Salim has been working for many years 
on an edition of the entire corpus of the Mahdr's 
literary remains, of which this volume is the first 
instalment. In the introduction, which partakes 
of the nature of a scholar's autobiography, he 
describes his growing involvement with the 
Mahdist materials from 1955, first as assistant, 
: then as the successor to the present reviewer as 
, Sudan Government Archivist—the prototype of 
. “his current appointment. He divides the docu- 


:- ments with which he is concerned into seven 


' categories, viz. (1) correspondence; (2) religious 
instructions; (3) mystical experiences (hadrät); 
(4) devotions and the Mahdr's prayer-book 
(ratib); (5) sermons; (6) sayings of the Mahdi, 
reported after his death; (7) the Mahdi's more 
formal conversations, recorded after his death 
(majàlis). Abū Salim goes on to describe the 
steps he took to discriminate between the 
Mahdrs autograph matenals and the docu- 
ments transmitted by copyists. He specifies the 
sources from which he obtained the texts, 
including the National Records Office, private 
individuals in the Sudan, the Sudan Archive of 
the University of Durham, the Asafiyya Library 
in Hyderabad, Yale University Library, and 
‘libraries in Cambridge, Cairo and Paris. He 
then explains fully and with meticulous 
precision the system he has followed in editing 
and presenting these documents, which number 
over a thousand pieces. 

This, the first of four projected volumes, 
contains the complete text of 173 communica- 
tions, all except the last from the Mahdi to 
individuals or tribal and other groups. They are 
arranged chronologıcally, and the first fourteen 
precede Muhammad Ahmad's public manifes- 
tation as- the Expected Mahdi, which is 
explicitly announced in the fifteenth, a letter to 
his deputy (nä’ıb), Muhammad al-Tayyib al- 
Basir, dated 1 Sha'bàn 1298/30 June 1881. The 
last piece with a precise date (no. 150) was 
issued on 26 Dhu'l-Hijja 1300/31 October 1883, 
while the Mahdi was still at El Obeid in 
Kordofan, and a few days before the annihila- 
tion of Hicks Pasha's expeditionary force. Each 
piece is introduced by a brief summary, and 
accompanied by footnotes which list the sources 
of the document, give variant readings, identify 
citations from the Qur’än, and clarify references 
in the text. The printing 15, unfortunately, not 
impeccable, and there are three formidable 
pages of corrigenda. On examination, however, 
most of these are faults of spacing or defective 
letters; few are textual errors. All in all, this is a 
work of serious scholarship, and the completed 
project will form a major contribution to the 
source-materials both of Sudanese history and 
African Islam. 

P M. HOLT 
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A. V. WILLIAMS: The Pahlavi Riväyat 
accompanying the Dädestän i Denig. 
Part I Transliteration and glossary. 
Part II: Translation, commentary 
and Pahlavi text. (Det Kongelige 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. 
Historisk-filosofiske Meddelelser 
60:1,2.) 2 vols. 357; 381 pp. Copen- 
hagen: Munksgaard (Commis- 
sioner), 1990. DKr. 500. 


Now that a translation of this text has finally 
appeared, ıt seems astonishing that the Pahlavı 
Rivayat (PRDd) has received so little attention 
from students of the Zoroastrianism for so long. 
As the author points out, no other Pahlavi work 
ofcomparable length treats such a wide range of 
aspects of Zoroastrian tradition as the PRDd, 
and the work contains material which is not 
found elsewhere. The Rivdyat is a typically 
*traditional' work in the sense that no tıtle, 
author's name or date for it can be found in 
Pahlavi texts. The title by which the work is now 
known was coined by E. W. West because, in a 
number of manuscripts, thé texts which make 
up the Riväyat are found immediately before 
and after Manuscihr's well-known Dädestän f 
Dénig. The prestige and difficulty of the latter 
apparently eclipsed the simpler, Riväyat in the 
eyes of some scholars. West himself failed to 
include the work in the ‘Sacred Books of the 
East’ series, and since B. N. Dhabhar’s edition 
of the text in 1913, the only major study until 
now was an unpublished doctoral dissertation 
by H. K. Mirza (University of London, 1940). 

Dr. Williams makes up for thıs scholarly 
neglect by a very elaborate treatment ofthe text. 


The published work is a revision of his thesis, 


which was supervised by Professor Mary Boyce 
and accepted for the degree of Ph.D. by the 
University of London in 1984. Part I contains 
a Transliteration, Transcription, Critical 
Apparatus and Glossary, followed by a 
Commentary, Translation, and a reproduction 
of Dhabhar’s Pahlavi text m Part II. In his 
preface the author points out that he has 
approached the text ‘ primarily with the interest 
of a historian of religions rather than that of a 

hilologist'. The 52-page commentary will 
indeed prove helpful to a wide range of special- 
ists, but the author’s general treatment of 
the text, wıth a version in Pahlavi script, 
a transliteration, transcription, a critical 
apparatus and an elaborate glossary, would 
satisfy the most demanding philologist. 

The work, in short, deserves a warm 
welcome. Since it is likely to be regarded as 
definitive, however, 1t should be noted that W.'s 
translation of some passages seems to admit of 
debate. In one or two cases, there are doubtful 
interpretations which might have implications 
for our understanding of Zoroastnan laws or 
beliefs. 

In $ 8d6, for example, W. reads: mard-é ka-5 
a-xwes-karihà duxt-e az zan i kasün zäd estéd ka 
Gn zaman ka-§ pad zanih gired à-$ dastwarih *u-§ 
kirbag i xw&dödäh oh bawed ud mihrödruj édón 
pad zahag bawed ciyon xwedodah. [The readings 
a-§ and *u-S are based on emendations. The 
MSS have what looks like "i twice ] ‘If a man's 
daughter is born illegitimately from the wife of 
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another person, when that time (comes) when 
he takes her in marrıage, then the authorıty and 
the merit of xwedodah ıs his, and the sin of 
breaking covenant is thus in the child's 
(account), like the xwédodah.’ The implication 
that a child can be held responsible for the sins 
of its parents seems to run counter to what we 
know of Zoroastrian doctrine generally, and the 
text should probably be read: ...a-s 
*dastwarihà kırbag. ,' If a man improperly has 
a daughter by the wife of another, at the time 
when he takes her in marriage the virtue of 
xwedödäh is still [6h] legitimately his, and he 1s 
both a contract-breaker and a xwedodàh 
partner to his child." 

Again, in $14.7 W reads. göst *az *aneràn ud 
ag-denän *wes ku ew-bar ne padixsay xridan, ' It 
is not permitted to buy meat from non-Iranians 
and infidels more than once. This seems to 
1mply that it ıs permissible to commit a wicked 
act once, which does not ring true in a 
Zoroastrian text. Since the MSS in fact have bys 
where W. reads wés, one could read bes, and 
translate: ‘Meat (bought) from non-Iranians 
and infidels is an abomination: it ıs not permiss- 
ible to buy ıt even once ’ 

Emendation of weh to *bes may be in order in 
§ 1012, where W. has: andar deh ka-Sän mıhr ne 
dast u-San ka weh kard, ‘when people in a 
(certain) district had no love and acted with 
hate — ' It is difficult to see how Phl. weh kard 
can mean ‘acted with hate’, whereas an 
emendation to *bes kard would yield a meaning 
“and acted in a harmful manner’. 

When discussing women’s participation in 
the Rapihwin celebrations the text says, 
($17a2y ..u-San *rapthwin ka andar hame 
yazend abäyed yastan ð berön padixsa hend ka ne 
Sawend. W. translates ‘And they should 
celebrate Rapihwin outside, if it 1s being 
celebrated within (the fire-sanctuary), they are 
authorised (only) if they do not go um " While 
this might be thought to make good sense, the 
Pahlavi sentence unambiguously means the 
opposite: * And when Rapihwin is celebrated 
inside, they should celebrate it; it is permissible 
if they do not go outside (for it) ' The passage 
presumably means that some women may 
lawfully prefer not to leave the house. 

§ 43.2: ka-$ daStan mah wizard, à-$ harw bàr-e 
se sad kirbag, bud dastwar ke-5 guft kū bar-é sé 
sad kirbag, 43.3) ka abus-tan bawed se sad 
kirbag. W.. ' If her menstrual cycle 1s completed 
(without menstruation), then every time the 
merit (is) 300. There was an authority who said 
“once (only) the merit (is) 300” 43.3) If she 
becomes pregnant, the merit (is) 300.’ W.’s 
interpretation of the first clause is unlikely. 
Apart from the fact that, if 1t was correct, § 43.3 
would ın effect be no more than a meaningless 
repetition, the evidence of the Phl. Herbedestan 
shows that Phi. dastän-mäh wizärdan means ' to 
observe (the rules for) menstruation’ W.’s 
interpretation of $43 4, again about menstrua- 
tion, seems extraordinary’ dastän-mäh harw 
mah ek bar pad rah ne pädixsäy, ‘If the 
menstrual cycle is regular once every month, it 
is not lawful.’ In view of NP rah dädan, ‘to 
allow access’, etc., a possible translation might 
be: ‘During the menstrual cycle, once every 
month ıt is not permissible to approach her [lit. 
" e 1s) not lawful for access ”’].’ 

n $17cl W.’s translation is improbable: dar 
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En kü padixsayan ud *tuwan xwadayan mardöm 
a-kamagomand pad kar i *xwästärıh kunend ka 
Gn kar 1 xwastarih kunend weh ayab ka Sahr ud 
zamig be hilénd ud be Sawend ud rast kū tis-é 
Skeft kē azer dast t pädix$äyän kar T xwastarih 
kunend ‘ This chapter. 1f kings and mighty lords 
coerce men against their will into the act of 
marriage, ıf they conclude that contract of 
marriage, to do (so) is best, or (if not, it 1s best) 
if they leave the city and country and go away; 
and (it ıs) true that 1t 1s a difficult thing for (the 
man) who marries under the compulsion of 
kings.’ While it 1s true that, as in Persian, Phl. 
xwästärih can presumably be used in the sense 
of ‘ demanding in marriage’, the basic meaning 
of the word is ‘ demanding, requiring ’, so that a 
more plausible interpretation would be: ‘A 
chapter (about) this (question) whether, when 
kings and mighty lords demand that an unwill- 
ing man should do a thing [kar-e], it is best to do 
that work which they require, or to leave the 
aiy and the country and go away? It is truly a 
difficult thing for the subjects [azēr-dasi] of 
kings to perform the work that ıs demanded.’ 

$5875: ab an i pad xormä ud may 
Jud-dädestän hend, W ' ‘The juice and wine of 
the date are disagreeable.’ Surely better ‘As 
to fluids, that made with dates, and wine, are 
(only acceptable according to) heretodox teach- 
ings.’ 

§ 58 77: anumay ka yast saxt ested pad drön në 


- padixSay kustan ast ke &dön göwed e ka-z yast ne 


saxt ested pad dron ne pädıxsäy kustan. W.: 
“When a small animal is prepared for the yast 
(it 1s) not lawful to kill (another) for the drön 
(ceremony) There 1s one who says thus that 
even if it has not been prepared for the yast, (1t 
is) not lawful to kill (another) for the dron 
(ceremony).' There does not appear to be any 
question here of killing a second animal, and the 
passage may mean: ‘As to small animals, if a 
yast ceremony has been prepared, it is not 
lawful to kill one for the drön; there is one who 
says thus, that even if no yast ceremony has 
been prepared, it ıs not lawful to kill one for the 
drón.' 

W ’s translation of Phl bun as ‘essentials’ in 
the following passages seems unlikely § 58.36: 
hame ka drón bun abaz gired ['XDWN-x,, 
P.G K ] *a-§ abzud kar nest, ‘So long as one 
takes the basic (things) for the drön (ceremony) 
then ıt 1s not necessary to add to them.’ Better 
* So long as one performs the drön ceremony 
from the beginning [<*az> bun abäz kuned), 
there 1s no need to add to it.’ Again in § 58.37: 
ast ke édón göwed ku ka bun räy abzäyed à Sayéd 
en kū ka-S cand yast u-S gah 1 pes padis andar 
äyed abzäyed à Säyed, ‘there is one who says 
thus that ıf one ıncreases in basic things then it 
is proper. This (is the point), that if one has 
consecrated several (dröns) and there (yet) 
remains some tıme before him and he ıncreases 
(the number) then it ıs proper ' Surely better. 
“There 1s one who says thus, that if they 
increase the beginning then it is proper, i.e if 
one increases the number of acts of worship [1.e 
kardag, cf. $ 58.38] and their gah prayers, which 
come first in ıt [1e. in the liturgy; said to 
differentiate Phl. gah, “ gah-prayer ” from gah, 
“ Gatha ", P.G.K.], then it 1s proper ° 

Further points of criticism concern purely 
technical matters, which have no serious 
implications for the understanding of the text: 
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§ 58.5: ast ke edon gowed e ka a-padyab ne 
bawed ka dron nan-é à-$ ray frasast ray u-S be ne 
Skenisn ce ke-s büdyozad-e gowed a-§ *e gowed 
58.6) ka be skihed ayāb be sozed ayab be 
hosed ... W :' There is one who says thus: if it 
is not ritually impure, when (it ıs) a bread for 
the drön, then one should break neither it (nor) 
the frasast, for (there is one) who says (a sin of) 
budyozad, then he says one (budyozad) for ıt 
58.6) If 1t is broken or 1t burns or it dries 
up .'. The underlined words seem to belong 
together, meaning: ‘ For the one who says that 
there 1s one büdyozad for it, he means [a-s ed 
gowed| when it is broken or burnt or dried 
up...' 
$58 54: pad harw do 6 mar äyed *be oy kas 
bawed ke-5 en frodmand-é kam jast ested pad an e 
bar estéd i a-cäragıhä, W.: ‘ Both (prayers) will 
come to reckoning, but it will be for that person 
in whom this shortcoming has rarely happened, 
for him (even) ıt will be (only) once in (a case of) 
inevitability ’ Better: ‘He will come to reckon- 
ing for both (prayers), except if he 1s a person to 
whom this shortcoming has rarely happened; 
for that (person) ıt will be only once, as a case of 
inevitability.’ 

$103], W: méndg az zan € banded, ‘and 
control (his) spirit from women’. Surely better 
*mänag az zan e banded, ‘ let him close his mind 
to women’. 

$9.9, W.: dron ud goSudag-iz wes kirbag Trädıh 
ud ahläyıh andar yazadan ud abestäg az wes gah 
abzäyened, ‘The dron and gösudag increase 
greatly the merit of generosity and righteous- 
ness towards the yazads, and with the Avesta 
increases (the merit of) recitation of the 
Gathas...' The text, however, has pst'k yc 
wys, i.e. presumably abestag-iz wes: ‘The drön 
and gösudag mostly increase the merit of 
generosity and righteousness towards the 
Yazads, and the Avestan (prayers) mostly 
increase (the ment of reciting) the Gathas ’ 

Similarly $ 58.1, W : pad castag 1 pesag-sarig 
lis az an pas paydag kū en drön cë an i yat he 
hauuaéibna usibua pad mad « ag > war sayed ud 
cë an I pad ec-e sayed. ‘In the teaching of the 
head (priest) of the guild the matter which (1s) 
revealed next is the drón which according to yat 
he hauuaeibua u&ibiia 1s proper in essentials, 
and that which 1s proper for anything’ Phl. éc 
rarely ıf ever means 'anything' in a positive 
sense, and attention should have been paid here 
to the repetition of ce an i: ‘...the thing that is 
revealed after that is (about) this drön, (namely) 
that the one (according to the Avestan direc- 
tion) “when with one's own ears" 1s on the 
whole proper, and the one without anything ıs 
(also) proper.’ 

In $56.16, about the possibility of good 
works being corrupted with the exception of 
xwedodah, W. translates enyd pad mard ud zan 
tis-iz kardan ne Sayed, as ' otherwise it will not 
be possible for man and wife to do anything’. 
Better: * otherwise [i e. except by causing them 
to be childless] there is nothing one can do 
about man and wife’. ` 

§ 10.a 2: a-* weh ciyon ke drozih ray pad ruwan 
eraxted ce xwästag abàz Säyed handoxtan, ruwän 
ka murd Sawend à-s cärag nest. W.: “ıt is better 
for him than for one who is condemned as 
regards the soul for falsehood, because it ıs 
possible to amass wealth again, but when 
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(people have) died, (their) souls pass on. Then 
there ıs no remedy for it.’ Surely better. ‘... but 
as to the soul, when they die there 1s no remedy 
for it’. 

Such points, however, do not diminish the 
importance of Dr. Williams’s work In making 
this significant text accessible to scholars he has 
made a solid contribution to Iranian and 
Zoroastrian studies. 


PHILIP G KREYENBROEK 


LupwiG W. ADAMEC: Historical 
gazetteer of lran. Vol. 4: Zahidan 
and southeastern Iran. x, 480 pp., 
187 maps, [i] pp. Graz Akade- 
mische Druck- u. Verlagsanstalt, 
1988. ÓS 2,400, DM 370. 


This volume, like Vols. ] and 2 (for a review 
of which see BSOAS, xi, 2, 1978, 426-7 and 
XLVI, 1, 1984, 203) is based on the Gazetteer of 
Persia published in Simla in 1914 as a confiden- 
tial document for the General Staff Army Head- 
quarters, Intelligence Branch, by the Govern- 
ment of India. It covers the area bounded in the 
west by a line drawn from Bandar ‘Abbas north 
to Kirman, north-east to Birjand, and east to 
Gazik In the east it borders on Afghanistan and 
in the south on the Sea of Oman It includes the 
islands of Qishm, Hurmuz, Hanjan and Lärak. 
Whereas Vols. 1 and 2 contain a list of the 
authorities cited 1n the Gazetteer with dates to 
which the material quoted from them belongs, 
there is no list in Vol 4 This ıs regrettable since 
many authorities who are not cited in Vols | 
and 2 are cited in Vol. 4 Volume 2 includes a 
select list of modern studies on the districts 
within the area covered by that volume. À 
similar, or updated, list would have added to the 
value of Vol 4. 

The maps, as in the other two volumes, 
contam full topographical details but the place 
names are in some cases difficult to decipher A 
general map of the area covered would have 
been a useful addition. The glossary of terms 1s 
identical with that published in Vols. 1 and 2 
and suffers from the same shortcomings. More 
numerous cross-references would have been 
helpful. Mähän, famous for the Shah Ni'mat 
Allah shrine, appears only as Mahun. There is 
no entry for Zabul. More surprisingly, in view 
of the title of the volume, there is no entry for 
Zahidan, which might, at least, have merited a 
cross-reference to Duzdab. However, Zabul and 
Zahidan are both mentioned in the article Sistan 
and Baluchistan. 

Volume 4, like Vols. 1 and 2, contains a 
wealth of information on the topography, 
population, trade, agriculture and history of the 
regions concerned Many of the entries are 
substantial contributions and contaın new 
information, especially those on Baluchistan. 
The present volume will be of value not only to 
geographers but also to historians. Gratitude 1s 
due to Dr Adamec for having made this infor- 
mation available and for the care he has taken 
over its publication. 


A K. S. LAMBTON 
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JOHN L. Esposito (ed.): The Iranian 
revolution: its global impact. viii 
346 pp. Miami: Florida Inter- 
national University Press, 1990. 
£26.90 (paper £13.05). 


The book under review evaluates a new topic, 
the impact of the Iranian revolution upon other 
societies, concentrating on one of Iran's main 
goals, the export of the revolution. Individual 
studies examine the precise nature of the Iranian 
influence on countries in the Middle East, 
Africa and South-East Asia A particular theme 
is the question of whether a tendency to view 
Iran as a major source of Islamic fundamental- 
ism has led to the undervaluing of indigenous 
fundamentalist movements in other countries 

Following an introductory article on the 
Iranian background by Esposito, two studies by 
R. Ramazani and F. Rajaee examine respect- 
ively the ends and means of the export of the 
revolution, and the characteristics of revolu- 
tionary ıdeology ın Iran itself. Ramazani points 
out that the export of the Revolution has been 
connected to internal antı-American policies, 
and shows how the foreign goals of the 
fundamentalist regime have oscillated m 
response to the internal power struggle The 
pane of exporting the revolution, which was 

rought in after the fall of Bam Sadr, has also 
been in part a result of a perceived need to 
defend the Islamic Republic in the Gulf 
Although force has been contemplated by a 
minority, the principal aspiration has been the 
achievement of a just international Islamic 
sid with Iran as a paradigm for other Muslim 
ands. 

Rajaee looks at the characteristics of Iran's 
1deology and its effect on the terms of exporting 
the revolution He concludes that the ideology ts 
dominated by the three characteristics of 
universalism, populism and lranianism, of 
which the first is the most significant inter- 
nationally, the arm being to present Iran as an 
ideal Islamic model. Rajaee raises the important 
question of why success in exporting the revolu- 
tion has been limited, and concludes the cause is 
the particular Iranian context, the revolution 
being largely an Iranian Shr'ite populist move- 
ment Whilst this definition may be open to 
question, it is clear from the subsequent articles 
that the export of the revolution has largely 
failed, and that its Iranian Shr'ite character has 
been a significant factor in that failure. This 
may arise from a lack of will 1n Iran itself, the 
Iranian ‘ulam’ having ever had a tendency to 
regard Iran as the homeland of Imamı Shrism. 
There ts also the question of propaganda, which 
might have been further touched on in this 
book, in that a good propagandist must know 
himself, whereas the Iranian Revolution, 
mcluding in its several characterıstics devout 
Shirism, political radicalism, economic conser- 
vatism and social egalıtarianism, has yet to find 
an identity 

Problems of perception for the revolution, 
both in Iran and abroad, are illustrated in 
P Robins's study of why it had such a modest 
effect on Iraq, where the perception of the 
revolution as Shiite limited its influence 
because of the particular nature of Iraqi society. 
A further hindrance was the Iranian misconcep- 
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tion of Shi'ite society in Iraq, based mainly on 
experience of Najaf, and taking little account of 
clan and tribal links elsewhere Finally, the 
efforts of the Ba’athist regime to involve the 
Shia in government, and reward and punish 
loyaity and opposition, bore fruit. 

The Shr'ite character of the Revolution was 
also an impediment in the Gulf, as D. Long 
shows, 1n that ıts intellectual doctrinal aspect 
was never accepted by Sunnis. Although there 
was an uprising in Bahrein, other revolutions 
did not follow. Long includes in the reasons the 
Iranian, as opposed to Arab character of the 
revolution, the excesses ın the early days, and, 
surely the most significant, the high standard of 
living from the oil revenues. 

The revolution has scored its greatest success 
ın Lebanon, but as A. Norton points out, so, in 
this area of weakness have other contenders for 
international influence, principally Syria. The 
greatest hindrance in Lebanon has been the 
divisions among the Shr‘a themselves, particu- 
larly between West Beirut and the South 
Though pushing for a Shrite republic, the 
Iranian embassy’s principal activity in the 
Lebanon emerges as a planning centre for 
violent attacks on America. The case of Egypt 
illustrates most clearly a point made by nearly 
all contributors, that there was an indigenous 
fundamentalist movement pre-dating the 
Tranian revolution. Further, Sunnism has once 
again acted as a barner, so that the revolution, 
perceived as a successful model of a mass move- 
ment but condemned for its excesses, has, as 
S. Akhavı shows, been foremost in furthering 
the ideological debate. No other country 
illustrates more clearly how the revolution has 
appeared as different things to different people; 
the Islamic left, for example, identifies 
Khumaini with Musaddiq, and sees Khumaini’s 
version of Islam as contributing to the 
remforcement of nationalism In Tunisia and 
Libya the Revolution did not introduce new 
trends or groups, but did accelerate trends 
already present, principally in response to the 
increased power of the state in the guise of the 
secularizing policies of incumbent regimes. 
L Anderson makes the point that, had govern- 
ments allowed themselves to be bound by 
institutions that expressed the popular will, the 
impetus to return to traditional Islamic 
principles which bind rulers might have been 
deflected 

Further studies cover Afghanistan, where 
O. Roy shows that the Sunni-Shr'ite divide and 
rifts among the Shi‘a impeded the advance of 
revolution, as did the fact that Iran's anti- 
Americanism was stronger than its Muslim 
solidarity, so that it avoided direct involvement 
with the Mujahiddin, and Central Asia where, 
as M Olcott indicates, the Revolution's main 
impact was as a model and a source of Islamic 
texts and ideas, but otherwise was less signifi- 
cant than events in Afghanistan. In South-East 
Asia, Indonesia and Malaysia, as discussed by 
F. von der Mehden, provide examples of active 
efforts by the government to control the 
penetration of the ideas of the revolution in the 
local community. In the Philippines, as 
C Majlul demonstrates, the local Moro move- 
ment for self-determination received a consider- 
able boost from Iranian support. In examples 
from Africa, J Voll, emphasızıng the ımport- 
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ance of existing movements ın the Sudan, points 
out that the present era was characterized by 
fundamentalist movements before the emer- 
gence of the Iranian revolution (which was 
indeed influenced by them), and I. Gambari 
shows that the revolution found responsive 
chords among the downtrodden Muslims of 
northern Nigeria 

In summing up, Pıscatorı and Esposito con- 
clude that the impact of the Revolution 
depended as least as much (in fact one may say 
more) on conditions ın a particular state than 
on Iran’s own efforts. They identify four ways ın 
which the revolution was experienced: by 
making a significant impression, as in Lebanon 
and Bahrein (though the latter 1s disputable), by 
accelerating pre-existing trends, as in Egypt, 
Tunisia, and USSR; by stimulating Islamic 
ideology, as 1n Sudan, Egypt and Malaysia, and 
by providing certain governments, Iraq, Egypt 
and Indonesia, with a pretext to impose control 
Absent from the states analysed are Turkey and 
Pakistan, and from the overall conclusion a 
precise estimate of success and failure. More 
could have been made of the economic condi- 


tions in which the revolution was received. A , 


revolution presenting itself as a message to the 
dispossessed made as much impression among 
the downtrodden Sunnis of Nigeria and the 
Philippines, as among the poor Shi'a of the 
Lebanon Conversely, the oil-rich Shi'a of the 
Gulf were not responsive. À final question the 
book raises, which 1s brought out 1n Anderson's 
discussion of Libya, is whether the true aim of 
the Iranian regime 1n exporting the revolution 
has been the spread of Islamic 1deology, or the 
subversion of the West using Islamic ideas to 
cloak concepts and methods emanating from 
the West, or from Europe, itself. All in all, 
however, this is a rich and thoughtful study of 
one of the most significant events of recent 
times. It is also to be commended for editing 
that threads the individual studies together 1n a 
mutually contrasting but well-matched group. 


VANESSA MARTIN 


MARTIN KRAATZ, JÜRG MEYER zur 
CAPELLEN and DIETRICH SECKEL 
(ed.): Das Bildnis in der Kunst des 
Orients. (Abhandlungen für die 
Kunde des Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, L, I.) 309 pp. Stutt- 
gart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1990. 
DM 190. 


The book under review 1s a collection of 


18 papers, by 16 eminent authors, discussing the ` 


portrait in non-European art history The publi- 
cation 1s based on two colloquia held in 1984 in 
Marburg and in 1985 in Wurzburg under the 
collective title, “Porträt und Personendarstel- 
lung im Orient’, and 1s a product of the Sektion 
Kunstgeschichte und Archaologie des Orients 
of the Deutsche Morgenländische Gesellschaft. 
Since ıts foundatıon in 1975 the section has 
organized discussions of a number of wide- 
ranging topics intended, as Dietrich Seckel says 
in the introductory pages here, to further the 
study of supra-regional connexions in ‘ orien- 
tal’ art and archaeology, and the exploration of 
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global artistic phenomena which are open to 
interpretation through comparison and mutual 
explanation. The present volume ıs the second 
in a series of promised publications, following 
Kunstler und Werkstatt in den orientalischen 
Gesellschaften (Graz, 1982). 

In non-European art-historıcal wrıtıng, the 
portrait has had comparatively little attention. 
Considering its chronological spread and the 
geographical areas covered—from ancient 
Egypt to the Meiji period in Japan—as well as 
the surprisingly broad range of approaches and 
methodologies, this handsome tome makes a 
valuable contribution to the field. 

The portrait 1s usually roughly defined as a 
visual representation of a specific person which 
achieves a relatively close physical likeness to 
the model The first paper by Martin Kratz 
(‘ Religionswissenschaftliche Bemerkungen zur 
Portratierbarkeit yon “Gott und Gottern" 
pp. 9-16), challenges one of the fundamental 
components of this definition and argues for 
shared elements between the portrait and 
representations of God or gods. Not entirely 
convincingly in an art-historical context, Kraatz 
stresses the importance of religious conscious- 
ness ın which the ‘individuality °’ of the specific 
god is mirrored. Though this is an interesting 
approach, the problem of the model, or rather- 
the absence thereof, is not satisfactorily solved 
Similarly, ın his brief overview, Gerd Gropp 
( Das Bildnis im alten Iran—Achdmeniden- bis 
Sasanidenzeit '. pp. 51-5) calls for an expanded 
definition of the portrait and discusses the lack 
of aspiration towards realistic representation of 
historical personages in the art of ancient Iran 
Here, as 1s well known, the accompaniment of 
inscriptions establishes identification. 

Different from the stereotypical Near Eastern 
portraits is a representation of Dareios 1, 1n the 
Hibis Temple 1n Egypt. In his second contribu- 
tion (‘ Ein Porträt des Königs Dareios I, 1m Hibis 
Temple’. pp. 45-9), Gropp examines a number 
of Dareıos portraits and concludes, unsurpris- 
ingly, that the Egyptian examples increased 
their degree of realism once the artist had 
actually met the model, while the Iranian 
examples continue in the stylızed manner 
discussed above. 

Egyptian portraiture 1s also the subject of Jan 
Assmann's thorough and methodologically 
challenging article, ‘ /konologie der Identitat 
vier Stilkategorien der Altagyptischen | Bild- 
nıskunst’ (pp 17-36) Katharina Otto-Dorn 
presents a good formal study of the Islamic 
ruler portrait, tracing its evolution through the 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid dynasties, to Armenia, 
and to the Fatimids, ending with a discussion of 
the ceiling paintings of the Cappella Palatina in 
Sicily (‘ Das Islamische Herrscherbild im fruhen 
Mittelalter [8 -11 Jahrhunder], pp. 61-71). This 
is followed by an interesting paper by Jürg 
Meyer zur Capellen on the Ottoman Sultan 
portraits, which shows the integration of the 
European portrait ideal into the native tradition 
in the fifteenth century, moving from idealized 
representation to the emphasis of realistic and 
individual features. Capellen’s essay ıs 
complemented by Hans Georg Majer’s study of 
the iconography of Ottoman Sultan portraits 
(pp 99-119), covering approximately the same 
material and period. 

Moving to India, Adalbert Gail presents a 
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short treatıse on the lack of emphasıs on 
individuality in Indian figurative represen- 
tations, cursorily surveying its development 
over roughly 1500 years (‘ Anmerkungen zum 
Bildnis in Indien’, pp. 129-33) 

Stepping somewhat outside the given topic, 
J. P Losty proposes to chart the reasons for the 
change from the three-quarter to full profile in 
Indian painting, which he ultimately attributes 
to growing artistic competence (* From three- 
quarter to full profile in Indian painting—revolu- 
tions in art and taste, pp 153-60) 

Nineteenth-century India 1s discussed by 
Joachim Bautze who focuses on the portrait 
tradition during the reign of the Maharao Raja 
Ram Singh of Bundi (pp. 135-46). Helmo Rau's 
contribution treats the development of the 
donor portrait ın Nepal, with an interesting 
section on the portrait hidden in the represen- 
tations of the mythical god-servant Garuda 
( Zur Genese des Stifterportrüts in der Kunst 
Nepals, pp. 168—720). Veronika Ronge focuses 
her short paper on the portraits of Tibetan 
kings of the eighth and nineth centuries 
(^ Porträtsdarstellungen der Tibetischen Konige 
zur Chos Rgyal Zeit [8 —9.JH.]’). 

Two related articles are presented by Dietrich 
Seckel, * Das Portrát in Ostasien' (pp. 192-210) 
and ‘Die Darstellungs-Modı des En-Face 
Halbprofils und Profils im Ostasiatischen 
Porträt’ (pp 205-10), ın which he first 
establishes a typology for East Asian 
portraiture, and then considers the functional, 
formal and technical aspects of the different 
modes of representation 1n the same genre. 
Seckel's fundamental discussion is followed by a 
short paper by Eleanor von Erdberg, who 
rejects the general tendency to consider the 
soldiers of Shihuang Ti's clay army as portraits 
(pp. 221-29), and by a fascinating and learned 
discussion by Doris Croissant of mummy and 
relic portraits in China and Japan (‘Der 
unsterbliche Leib Ahneneffigies und 
Reliquienportrat in der Portratplastic Chinas und 
Japans’, pp. 235-57) The collection concludes 
with a formal analysis by Jorinde Ebert of a 
Chinese ancestor portrait of three generations 
held in Marburg (pp 269-75), and an examın- 
ation of the respresentation of the Meiji-Tenno, 
the Emperor Mutsuhito of Japan, by Ildıkö, 
Klein-Bednay (* Staatsportrat und Ereignisbild- 
zu den Darstellungen des | Meij- Tennó ', 
pp 289-99). 

While most of the papers are valuable and 
highly readable, the collective aim set for the 
study of a specific subject, in this case the 
portrait, is only partially fulfilled Seldom or 
never do the authors consider comparative 
material, and few challenge the definition of 
portraiture. This 1s left to the reader. In the end 
we are presented with a number of autonomous 
scholarly articles which are prevented from 
being mutually illuminating by their geographi- 
cal and linguistic restrictions—the very obstacle 
the project had set out to remedy. 


CHRISTA PAULA 


H. W. BopEwITz: The Jyotistoma 
ritual: Jaiminiya Brähamana 1, 
66-364. Introduction, translation 
and commentary. (Orientalia 
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Rheno-Traiectina, Vol. 34.) x, 
334 pp. Leiden, etc.: E. J. Brill, 
1990. Guilders 126. 


Owing to the near extinction of the Jarminiya 
tradition of the Samaveda and the defective 
state of its texts, the Jauniniya Bráhmana was 
not edited in full until 1954. A systematic 
translation was begun by Bodewitz himself ın 
1973 with a copiously annotated English 
rendering and study of the Agnıhotra section 
(Jaiminiya Brahmana 1 I-65, same series: rev. 
BSOAS, xxxvu, 2, 1975, 497) The present 
volume covers the four soma sacrifices from 
Agnistoma to Atiratra, classed here as 
Jyotistoma, so that Bodewitz has now treated 
some 30% of the text. Several hundred textual 
emendations and conjectures have been 
amassed, and critical comparison of other Vedic 
texts (vital in the absence of authentic tradi- 
tional commentary) contributes to a better 
understanding of the ritual and the preoccupa- 
tions of its practitioners. 

An introduction discusses, briefly and 
sensibly, the original purpose and significance 
of the Jyotistoma rituals as being * Laud for the 
obtaınment of light’. Much of the attendant 
modern controversy has stemmed, one may 
further suggest, from the fact that they are 
presented in a decidedly epigonic source as 
annual ceremonies Their theoretical confine- 
ment to a span of twelve or twenty-four hours 
and their lack of any other obvious calendrical 
significance may rather imply, ın keeping with 
Bodewitz’s interpretation, that they were basi- 
cally versions of a daily observance which were 
eventually replaced by the simpler Agnihotra. 

The author provisionally concludes that ‘the 
whole composition of the Jaiminiya 1s later than 
the Pafcavim$a', there being no obvious 
linguistic stratification in the former despite ıts 
greater elaboration. There follows the observa- 
tion (p. 22) that the narrative tendency manifest 
in the 'kernel which runs parallel to the 
Pafcavımsa’ is conspicuously absent from the 
more upanisadic Jaiminiya additions, and this 
would seem to constitute an important stylistic 
difference separating perhaps those late 
additions from an Bici altered nucleus. As 
for the narratives, 1t is clear that, 1n the case of 
the Dirghajihvi and Apala stories (1, 161 ff. and 
220 f.), the Paficavimsa confines itself strictly to 
the point of attesting the efficacy of the saman 1n 
question, while the Jazminiya 1s diffuse as well as 
wantonly lubricious. 

It ıs a shame that the publishers have not 
done this important volume the service of 
correcting some crass faults in the English 
(though probably only one sentence 1s actually 
incomprehensible. p. 22, ].5f.). The tendency to 
substitute the term Jyotistoma for Agnistoma ın 
discussion may be more misleading than helpful 
(compare Jyotistoma at p 140 beside 
Agnıstoma in adjacent headings). 

Repeated insistence that Atirätra means 
‘night’ 1s certainly unfortunate (and not really 
justified by the passage 1, 207) Use of ‘jyoti’ 
beside jyotis on p. 37 and of Dhur passim for 
dhur must be inadvertent. Although a few 
phrases still defy emendation or conjecture and 
remain untranslated, nevertheless a substantial 
part of an obscure and fascinating text has 
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otherwise been made conveniently accessible, 
and important areas of Vedic vocabulary have 
been usefully elucidated. 


J C WRIGHT 


INDIRA VISWANATHAN PETERSON: 
Poems to Siva: the hymns of the 
Tamil saints. (Princeton Library of 
Asian Translations.) xvi, 382 pp. 15 
plates, Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1989. $49.50. 


To make any work of literature shine in 
translation is no easy task. Accurately and 
luminously to translate religious poetry 1s even 
more remarkable, but this has been done by 
Professor Indira Viswanathan Peterson with 
distinction. : 

Her Poems to Siva consists of an anthology of 
translations from Teväaram, Tamil devotional 
poetry composed between the seventh and 
nineth centuries A.D. by Tirufianacampantar, 
Appar and Cuntarar The origmal texts, 
arranged in seven collections called Tirumurai 
(three for Tiruflanacampantar, three for Appar 
and one for Cuntarar) appear randomly by 
site With great skill, Indira Peterson has 
arranged her translations by subject-matter, 
which makes her work particularly valuable 
for the student of Tamil Saivism and its 
ıconography, and in the hagiography of some of 
the Saiva saints 1n the south of India. 

After prefatory material on the translitera- 
tion and a useful map (pp. [1]- [xviii], Part 1 of 
her work consists of a scholarly introduction of 
four chapters (pp. 3-91), 1n which the author 
discusses the poetry of Tevdram and its authors, 
and examines problems of translation. In ch. u 
(pp.8íf.) Peterson traces magnificently the 
hneage of the Teváram hymns, and their collec- 
tion by Nampiy Äntär Nampı, and the 
fourteenth-century traditions that impart much 
of our information. 

Similarly in ch. iti, she recounts the lives of 
the saints, basing herself on Cekkilar’s Perıya 
puränam. A small point in this chapter: rather 
than pluralizing the Tamil honorific singular 
Näyanär—the title given to most of the 63 
Saiva saints—why not use the Tamil plural 
Nayanmar? English plural -s sits inelegantly on 
Tamıl words, especially when these end ın the 
plural/honorific suffix -är/ar. The author has 
difficulty with the etymology of Tevaram, a 
word of late application to these texts. She cites 
(p. 21 fn.) ‘private worship” as one meaning, 
which 1s one of the interpretations given in the 
Madras Tamil Lexicon (p 20691), from Skt. 
devärha. Tevdram is indeed anything but 
private, it being chanted ın procession 
simultaneously with the chanting of Vedic 
mantras (see ch.iv, pp.55ff.) The author, 
however, prefers [Te] plus varam in the sense of 
* song addressed to a deity ' (p. 22; see also Ta. 
Lex , ibid., next entry). She does not mention 
another possibility, and one favoured by this 
reviewer, deriving Teváram from Deva + hàra, 
* Garland of god ', wherein dropping of the Skt. 
initial h- would be normal, giving Ta. aram 
' garland ’. 

The author has a most valuable discussion on 
the connexions between Tevaram-hymns and 
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the earlier heroic poetry Puram-themes (ch. ın, 
pp 33 ff) She rightly emphasizes the emotional 
appeal of the hymns as being linked with par- 
ticular places and the manifestations of the god 
there. The fact that these poems are in Tamil 
rather than Vedic Sanskrit or that of the later 
stotras links them in sentiment with the Tamıl- 
speaking Otuvär, chanters, and with the sur- 
rounding devotees and worshippers. 

The last chapter of Part I, ch v, is a valuable 
examination of translation, referring to the 
form and metre of the original. I was happy to 
see that Peterson uses the term stanza in its 
correct meaning of ‘ four-line verse’ She shows 
how measurement of line by neracaı and 
niraıyacar continues the use of these Sangam- 
poetry metrical units. In this connexion, I would 
humbly refer the author to The eight anthologies 
(Tiruvanmiyur, 1985), wherein 1 discuss Tamil 
prosody of the Sangam period in some detail 
ch. x, pp 390-452 

The author 1s meticulous in her remarks on 
translation technique (p.86), rıghtly citing 
Dr. A. K. Ramanujan, surely the most suc- 
cessful of the recent translators of Tamil (and 
Kannada) poetry 

In Part 2, she divides her anthology into four 
Sections: I 'Mürtti images of the Lord’ 
(pp. 95-141), II. * Kóyil, Artur beloved abodes’ 
(pp. 143-203); III: * Atiyar: the ways of love’ 
(pp. 205-67); IV 'Müvar mutahka] the first 
three saints ' (pp. 269—336). This last she rounds 
off with Cuntarar’s poem No 39 in Tırumuraı 
VII, entitled Tiruttöntattökaı, ‘The list of the 
holy devotees ', that contains the earliest state- 
ment of the tradition of the 63 Nayanmar that 
culminates in Cekkilar's Perıya puränam (see 
oY 2e m BSOAS, xiu, 2, 1979. 268-89, 
pl. 12). 

Useful Appendices follow (pp. 349—55). 
However, Appendix B presents us with ' The 
twenty-three pan scale-types in the Tevaram’ 
without comment! We have no real ıdea of how 
the pan were actually rendered in the seventh to 
nıneth centuries A.D. The ‘ Carnatic raga scale- 
type’ 1s listed opposite each with no further 
elaboration Volumes have been written on the 
subject of early Tamil music, such as Swami 
Vipulananda's Yal nül (1940), and the matter 1s 
by no means as clear-cut—save in modern 
practice—as the author would have us believe 

The real strength of Part 2 in this work lies in 
the lumpıd and moving translations themselves. 
The author 1s deeply attuned to both the linguis- 
tic and inner meanings of the poems. Each 
section of her anthology is preceded by an 
introduction in which she presents a scholarly 
study of the section's topic, bestdes giving the 
reader exhaustive statistical information. I par- 
ticularly liked the introduction to Section III, 
* Atiyär: the ways of love’. Herein, one of the 
most telling sentences reveals the depth of the 
author's perception: ‘Seen in this context, it 1s 
clear that the often-quoted verse “ Why bathe in 
the Ganges?” (“ kankary ätilen” (poem 207)) is 
not a rejection of ritual acts but-an affirmation 
of the requirement that all acts of worship arise 
out of the true love of God’ (p. 208) 

Since Peterson arranges her material by 
subject-matter, we are afforded invaluable 
assistance 1n our study of parallel myth and 
tradition For example, the Ramayana would 
not seem an obvious quarry in searching 
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through these Saiva texts, but the author gives 
us no fewer than ten verses that mention 
Rämäyana-sıtes, (her anthology-numbers 
115-20, all from poems by Tirufänacampantar 
or Appar.). Conversely, one might wish that 
more space had been devoted to * Talapuranam: 
local legends ' than is the case (poems 104-26). 
As it 1s, these include the Rämäyana-allusıons 
just noted The Site-legends or Talapuranam are 
intrinsic to the sacred geography of Tamilnadu 
that 1s bound up with pilgrimage Properly to 
appreciate this requires that one reads this 
group (poems 104-26) in conjunction with her 
* Sacred landscapes ' (poems 74-84, pp. 162-79) 
and the useful—though by no means exhaustive 
—Appendix D (pp.343-8), ‘Major Puranic 
myths of Siva in the Tévaram’. 

This monumental work is concluded by a 
valuable glossary, bibliography, index of poems 
and general ındex. The standard of its printing 
and production is beyond praise, and I detected 
no “literals” The half-tone plates (between 
pp.208 and [209]) are very good. An 
ungenerous eyebrow might be raised at the 
inclusion of the guide to Tamil pronunciation 
-(pp xv-xvi). Like the pan-list already referred 
to, it does not really help along a work of this 
kind which, in its stated purpose, 1s so outstand- 
ingly successful It will be a long time before 
early Tamil literature 1s again made so to live 
and breathe in another tongue. 


JOHN R. MARR 


KAREL WERNER (ed.): Symbols in art 
and religion: the Indian and the com- 
parative perspectives. (Durham 
Indological Series, no.2.) xi, 
221 pp. Durham: School of Oriental 


Studies, University of Durham; 
London: Curzon Press, 1990. 
£14.50. 


This second volume in the ‘ Durham Indolo- 
gical Series’, arises out of the last of the seven 
symposia on Indian religions so far convened by 
its editor, Karel Werner In the preface Dr 
Werner summarizes the contents of each of the 
following papers contributed by ten scholars, 
including the editor himself The first, * Symbols 
and religious language’ (pp 1-13), by Glyn 
Richards, 1s intended as an introduction to the 
subject matter of the volume. Richards attempts 
to establish a suitable definition for the meaning 
of the word ‘symbol’ and considers various 
scholarly views on the characteristics of sym- 
bols He then turns his attention to religious 
symbolism in particular and examines the 
theory of the symbolic nature of religious langu- 
age His conclusion 1s that symbols constitute 
the language of religion and should therefore be 
approached as a form of language 

In ‘ The symbolism of Indian art’ (pp. 14-26) 
Philip Rawson analyses a series of basic sym- 
bols such as the lotus, the mountain, fertilizing 
waters, organic juice as energy, sex, the inverted 
tree, descent and ascent through tiers, speech 
and the alphabet, especially in relation to the 
Hindu temple, the Buddhist stupa (of which he 
describes the evolution), the Goddess, and the 
yogin’s body 
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The editor’s paper, ‘Symbolism ın the Vedas 
and its conceptualization’ (pp. 27-45), goes 
back to the idea of a supra-mundane origin 
clamed by some religions, a claim that 
historians of religions should also endeavour to 
interpret. He then proceeds to make a re- 
appraisal of Aditi on the premise that the idea 
of ‘infinity’ and other notions associated with 
her image derived from the ancient seers’ mysti- 
cal experiences He suggests that Indologists 
have only partially understood the importance 
of the role of that Vedic goddess Werner also 
re-assesses the meaning of the role of Adıtı’s 
foremost son, Varuna He further analyses a 
Vedic hymn which may be understood as a 
symbolic reconstruction of the ancient idea of a 
primordial] manifest oneness, as symbolized by 
Aditi, and of the manifested cosmos that was 
born of her, as represented by Varuna. 

In 'Origins of form and structure in 
monumental art’ (pp.46-67), John Irwin 
briefly sums up the development and methods 
underlying his fifty years of research on the 
meaning of the cosmic pillar, with particular 
reference to the so-called ASokan pillars, and of 
the sacred tumulus, with particular reference to 
the Buddhist stupa. He points out that such 
monuments are conceived as being ' the navel of 
the earth ', that is, as marking the spot where 
heaven and earth were mythically separated and 
the world came into being Both this paper and 
the preceding one point to the need for a re- 
assessment that breaks away from nineteenth- 
century positivist bias and  evolutionist 
thinking. 

Peter Harvey's paper, ‘ Venerated objects and 
symbols of early Buddhism' (pp. 68-102), 
analyses the evolution of early Buddhist sym- 
bols from their Hindu cultural context. Dealing 
in succession with relics, sacred trees and Bodhi- 
trees, Buddha-footprints, the lotus, the vase of 
plenty, and the dharmacakra, the author eventu- 
ally shows how all these symbols are 
incorporated in the stüpa, conceived as a true 
symbol-system In fact over half of Harvey's 
paper concentrates upon the early meaning and 
symbolism of the stüpa. Whereas Irwin views 
the stupa as a representation of the creation of 
the universe, with its axis founded on the waters 
and rising through the earth to connect them 
with heaven, Harvey prefers to see it as an 
essentially doctrinal symbol referring not only 
to the Buddha’s parınırvana, but also to the 
latter’s enlightened mind, and to the unshake- 
ability of the dharma and its followers. He 
further views it as a symbol for Mount Meru, 
with the axis and dome representing the world 
of gods and men. 

In ' Predestiny and evil ın Hindu mythology: 
an inquiry into the symbolism of the Vena- 
Prthu legend ' (pp 103-28), Jeanine Miller deals 
with the two parallel situations of Yama's evil 
son, King Vena, and the latter's own good son, 
Prthu, ın the light of the Hindu doctrine of 
karma and of Jungian psychology. After delving 
into the meaning of their symbolic value, she 
comes to the conclusion that both situations 
ımply the necessity for divine. intervention, 
namely, grace, to stop evil and achieve positive 
integration within oneself and with the universe. 

“Aspects of the symbolism of fire’ 
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(pp. 129-43), by David Smith, examines thıs 
symbolısm ın a nınth-century Sanskrıt court 
epıc, Ratnäkara’s Haravijaya, whıch deals with 
the destruction of Andhaka, a demon born of 
Siva’s sweat. The manifold symbolism of fire 
throughout the poem is related back to general 
fire symbolism in Hinduism The usually nega- 
tive connotations of fire in the poem are con- 
trasted with ıts positive and sacred role both in 
ancient Vedic esotericism and in popular sym- 
bolism in India. 

In ‘Weapons as symbols in Hindu art’ 
(pp 144-70), Valerie Roebuck examines the 
role of weapons in Hindu art and the kinds of 
meanings they carry, with particular reference 
to Visnu, Siva and Durga in her wrathful 
manifestation as Mahisasuramardint. Roebuck 
concludes that while in Hindu art weapons may 
feature in a variety of ways, it is always in 
connexion with the gods’ power to overcome 
evil and to protect good, mythologically expres- 
sed as the power to kill demons. In some cases 
their warlike character seems to become second- 
ary and they may be personified as attendants 
and even independent gods In other cases their 
representation is merely intended to give a 
general impression of the warlike power of the 
gods and may even not rely on traditional 
iconography. In such instances actual weapons 
used at different historical periods may be 
represented. 

Jonathan Sutton’s paper, * Meaning and sym- 
bolism in the work of Ananda Coomaraswamy ' 
(pp. 171-90), traces the general process of 
thought that led Coomaraswamy to insist on 
the need for scrupulous study of, and then 
adherence to, traditional symbolism. In particu- 
lar, Sutton attempts to illustrate Cooma- 
raswamy's recognition of the decisive function 
that symbols fulfil within any authentic reli- 
gious tradition through an examination of the 
Rajasuya ceremony as explained in the latter’s 
work, Spiritual authority and temporal power in 
the Indian theory of government. 

In the last paper, ‘ The possibility of symbol- 
ism in Indian religions, David Bastow sketches 
a theory about the possibility of symbolism in 
general. He makes a distinction between ' super- 
ficial' symbols, such as similes, or merely doc- 
trinal symbols, and ‘ deep’ symbols, which are 
ontologically related to what 1s to be sym- 
bolized. After defining a symbol as a sign which 
1s semantically non-arbitrary, he proceeds to 
underline its primary role as a bridge between 
the believer and the focus of religion. Bastow 
finally explores how this role of mediation 
works in Indian religions by referring to 
examples of symbolism provided by the other 
contributors to the volume 

Just as the editor’s opening review of the 
papers and Glyn Richard’s introductory essay 
on symbols and religious language served to 
place these contributions in context, so David 
Bastow’s reference back to the papers in the 
light of his theory of symbols draws together 
and concludes this stimulating collection of 
essays. This kind of internal cross-referencing, 
in addition to the common central theme, gives 
the volume a cohesiveness often lacking in 
similar collections of papers. 

A glossary of Sanskrit terms 1s conveniently 
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laced at the end of the volume (pp 205-17), 
ollowed by a list of the contributors, and by a 
note on the papers and acknowledgements. 


ERBERTO F. LO BUE 


S. M. Burke: Akbar: the greatest 
Mogul. xi, 249pp. New Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers 
Pvt. Ltd., 1989. Rs. 250. 

K. A. Nizami: Akbar and religion. 
(AD Oriental (Original) Series, 
no. 33.) [x] 470pp. 10 plates. 
Delhi: Idarah-1 Adabiyat-ı Delhi, 
1989. Rs. 350. 


The 1980s saw a renewal of interest in the 
reign of the Mughal emperor Akbar, notably 
among North American scholars, and as publi- 
cation of these two books shows, also among 
South Asian authors. What then is new in this 
well-worked field? S. M. Burke, with no preten- 
sions to orginal scholarship is merely re- 
iterating, four decades after Partition, the view 
that Akbar’s reign was a golden age of religious 
toleration and freedom, comparıng favourably, 
he argues, with contemporary Elizabethan 
England, or indeed with the preceding centuries 
of Muslim rule ın India. K. A. Nizami, as befits 
a former head of the History Department at 
Aligarh University, with a lifetime of important 
studies of medieval Indian Islam behind him, is 
claiming much more. His ıs, he says, an exercise 
in ‘psycho-history’, achieved by placing 
Akbar’s religious behaviour in the context of 
the ‘socio-political situation of the times’. If 
this sounds innovative, the result fails 
somewhat short of the declared aim. 

While Burke’s very favourable view of Akbar 
is immediately apparent from his title (though 
the comparative dimension implicit in the title 1s 
absent), Nizami’s extremely critical conclusions 
will be no surprise to any reader familar with 
his other contributions to this field. For Akbar, 
in his view, abandoned the balance established 
in the era of the Delhi Sultanate’s ‘secular 
polity’, to pursue a course culminating in the 
ascription to himself of prophetic, if not divine, 
powers, which in the end proved counter- 
productive to his own objectives: for ‘this 
search for religious and spiritual leadership 
created religious tensions and undermined the 
impact of his lofty political ideals and achieve- 
ments. As a result, the secular tradition in India 
received a serious set-back.’ The gulf between 
these two viewpoints will never be bridged, and 
the tools of psycho-history might well be 
applied, with a much fuller database, to under- 
standing the reasons why these two elder 
statesmen both write as they do. More to the 
point here 1s to determine whether, within the 
circumscribed limits of each particular view of 
the medieval Indian past, these studies either 
break new ground, or might be put to any new 
uses. 

Burke's view that Akbar was ‘ın a class of his 
own’ as a ruler, because of his inculcation of a 
new era of religious toleration stemming from 
his own personal sufi stance, certainly does not 
do the first For by consciously setting as his 
parameters the historiographical tradition of, 
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on the one hand, the Raj apologists Vincent 
Smith and Wolsey Haıg, and on the other, the 
immediate post-Partition studies of the 
Pakistani historians, S M Ikram and 
I. H. Qureshi, to the entire neglect of any more 
innovative recent moves towards a new con- 
ceptual framework, the track proves very well 
worn If there 1s nothing new, this is not necess- 
arily to say that such a study may not be put to 
new uses. For 'populanzation' may be a 
welcome virtue, particularly in Britain where 
school-teachers newly involved in ' National 
Curriculum Mughal history’ might welcome 
Burke’s encyclopedic references to some 
recently reprinted English translations of the 
sixteenth-century Persian sources from which 
all views of Akbar still take their startıng point. 
However, Burke’s almost complete neglect of 
the economic dimensions on which the sources 
are at least as eloquent as on religion and the 
arts, limits any such textbook uses. There is, for 
instance, insufficient evidence in the chapter on 
* Government ', 1n which some brief references 
to the economy occur, to justify the author's 
sweeping concluding statement that, ‘there 1s 
every reason to believe that the ordinary person 
i| Akbars time was a faırly well-fed 
individual ’. 

Professor Nizami, in contrast, while confin- 
ing himself to the religious dimension aims to 
place Akbar’s evolution, more explicitly than 
previous studies have done, within the socio- 
political context of sixteenth-century India. 
Exciting possibilities are opened up, yet never 
fully realized. The innovation introduced by the 
author is the application of the tools of 
* psycho-history ’, following the methodology of 
John B. Pratt's, The religious consciousness, a 
work first published in 1920. But apart from a 
brief reference to Pratt's definition of 'four 
temperamental kinds of religion’, these 
' psychological ' categories are soon laid aside to 
pursue a rather more conventional ‘ staging’ of 
Akbar’s religious evolution, This is a pity, for 
discussion of aspects of ‘ religious behaviour’, 
such as ‘millenarianism’ and ‘crowd 
psychology ’, might indeed take on a dynamism 
new to studies of Mughal India from the use of 
Pratt’s categories as an analytical framework. 
Yet the opportunity to set the Din-i Ilahi prob- 
lem in the context of Pratt's discussion of‘ The 
cult and its causes’ 1s not made explicit, and 
explanation of the failure of the ‘ new religion’ 
to set off a mass response ın terms of the 
Emperor's ‘ miserable lack of understanding ' of 
the ‘religious psyche of the Indian people’, 
seems to beg more questions than ıt answers. 
Nizami’s Akbar emerges, nevertheless, as an 
infinitely more intriguing figure than Burke’s 
merely ‘complex person’, compounded as he 
was in the latter author’s view merely of the 
hackneyed ‘worldly’ and ‘ other-worldly’ 
dimensions Indeed the situating of the crucial 
determinants of the emperor’s evolution in ‘the 
religious trends in contemporary society’, the 
examination of which occupies an important 
introductory section of Nizami’s book, 1s a 
dimension in which the author is particularly 
well qualified to make significant contributions 
All the more disappointing then that the 
resultant placing of Akbar’s eclectic tendencies 
in the ‘spirit of the times’ does not really 
surmount the inherent vagueness of that con- 
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cept, even though there is some very interesting 
discussion of some of the heterodox movements 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries In draw- 
ing attention, too, to how poetry informs on 
contemporary attitudes to Akbar, Nizam: is 
suggestive of ways in which the impasse created 
by too rigid and unimaginative an adherence to 
the two main, but conflicting, chronicle sources 
(written by Abü ’]-Fazl and Bada'uni) might be 
surmounted. But at this point it has to be said 
that the recent contributions of among others, 
John Richards, Douglas Streusand and Bruce 
Lawrence, all concerned like K A Nizamı to 
subject Akbar's reign to a more critical * period- 
ization ', show that studies of Mughal India can 
no longer ignore the radical changes in the 
understanding of relations between text and 
context which are currently challenging conven- 
tional methods of analysis in other fields of 
history 


A. A POWELL 


SUSAN GOLE: Maps of Mughal India 
drawn by Colonel Jean-Baptiste- 
Joseph Gentil, agent for the French 
government to the court of Shuja-ud- 
daula at Faizabad, in 1770. 60 pp. 
London and New York: Kegan 
Paul International [1989], 


This ıs a handsome volume, even ıf of necess- 
ity of a slightly difficult page size. It comprises 
essentially the reproduction of 21 maps of the 
Subas of Mughal India, drawn in 1770 in 
Faizabad to the commission of Colonel Jean- 
Baptiste-Joseph Gentil, together with a com- 
mentary by Susan Gole on Gentil’s life and 
works, and contrasting maps from d’Anville’s 
Carte de l'Inde (1752). 

The copy reproduced, one of two, has 
recently come into the collection of the India 
Office Library It 1s not well known, and has not 
been referenced, for example, by Irfan Habib in 
his Atlas of Mughal India Gole’s intention, 
which will undoubtedly be well rewarded, is that 
knowledge and use of this source will be greatly 
extended 

Gentil was a French military officer of lowish 
rank, who made his way to the court of Nawäb 
Shuyä-ud-Daula of Awadh, where he was well 
received and trusted as an adviser and nego- 
tiator for a period of more than ten years. He 
spent 25 years of his life 1n India, and developed 
a genuinely sympathetic and interested involve- 
ment with his host society Realizing that little 
was portrayed in cartographic terms of the 
domains of Mughal India, he used local artists 
to construct an atlas from the descriptions con- 
tained within the A’in-i Akbart of Abii "l-Fazl. 
The maps may not in modern terms be accurate, 
nor as accurate as some of the surveys then 
being started by contemporary European 
surveyors ın India. But what he did do was 
locate far more names than anyone else in 
representations which are at least sufficiently 
suggestive to aid in modern indentification of 
historica] names where possible. This 1s there- 
fore a source in its own right and not just an 
m cum to Irfan Habib's Atlas of Mughal 
India. 

These maps are also adorned by little illustra- 
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tions of local artefacts, and of both the nobles 
and the common people—muniatures in them- 
selves. What Gentil did was not only to produce 
the Atlas (along wıth a myrıad of other works 
which Gole notes) but also to have a direct and 
significant impact on art in Awadh, and by 
diffusion, in other parts of North India. 

The volume is completed with a gazetteer 
giving both Gentil’s spellings and their modern 
equivalents where known (Le. the vast 
majority). 

If there 1s any criticism of this volume it 1s 
that the size (a slight reduction) and sharpness 
of reproduction 1s such that there are some 
names which are not easy to read without a 
magnifying glass. This is only a minor 
inconvenience, 

This volume will have merit in its own right as 
an attractive atlas of historical maps, and also 
as a potential source and inspiration for 
scholars interested in the geography of Mughal 
India. One can ımagine that ıt might induce far 
more research into the papers in Gentil’s legacy 
of ınformed witness. 


GRAHAM CHAPMAN 


DAVID GILMARTIN: Empire and Islam: 
Punjab and the making of Pakistan. 
(Comparative Studies on Muslim 
Societies, 7.) xiii, 258 pp. Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, London: University of 
California Press, 1988. £32. 


This fine study should long prove to be com- 
pulsory reading for all concerned with the place 
of the Muslims in British India and with the 
foundations and development of Pakistan; and 
it ıs rightly further recommended on the dust- 
jacket to the wider constituencies of ‘ students 
of colonial empire and those interested ın 
Islam’s role 1n the modern world’. Its strength 
hes in Gilmartin’s ability to maintain a con- 
sistent elegance of presentation in his com- 
binatory analysis of a highly complex set of 
historical developments and shifting value- 
systems, in such a way as to create the illusion 
that one has finally understood as a whole much 
that one had previously only half-glimpsed in 
scattered parts. More than this, surely, should 
be required of no historian. 

The book’s six chapters fall into two halves. 
The first covers the heyday of British Punjab 
between the full introduction of the imperial 
system ın the 1860s and its transformation by 
the extension of electoral politics in the 1930s 
Gilmartin begins by considering the implica- 
tions of the British policy of favouring ‘ tribe’ 
over religious community, as seen in the 
creation of the zaildari system and such crucial 
pieces of legislation as the Punjab Laws Act of 
1872 and, of course, the Land Alienation Act of 
1900. Attention is next given to the relationship 
between local Islamic leadership and the col- 
onial state, whose crucial] lack of a central 
Islamic focus, so fundamentally differentiating 
its patronage of the pirs from that of the 
Mughals, is throughout the cornerstone of 
Gilmartin's argument. The well-known anti- 
thesis between the traditional sajjada nishins 
and the 'ulema 1s here rightly rounded out by a 
most interesting treatment of the uncertain 
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middle ground occupied by the important class 
of reformist pırs brought into being by the 
eighteenth-century Chishti revival introduced 
by Khwaja Nur Muhammad Maharvi and his 
great disciple Khwaja Muhammad Sulaiman of 
Taunsa 

In the equally absorbing third chapter, atten- 
tion shifts to the cities, so central to Islam but so 
marginal to colonial Punjab, where the ımport- 
ance of the ra'is class, whom the British failed to 
build into effective counterparts of their rural 
allies, was overshadowed by the prominence of 
ideological and ethnic associations The discus- 
sion of Iqbal ın the context of the Kashmir 
biradari (p.85) is a particularly helpful local 
contextualization of his so powerfully 
trumpeted universal message, while the analysis 
of the uneasy alliance between urban and rural 
Muslim leaderships in the Shahidganj affair 
serves to introduce the dominant theme of the 
second part of the book. 

These later chapters, which are more nar- 
rowly focused on the last decade of Unionist 
dominance before the victory of the League in 
1946, pay particular attention to the conse- 
quences of the colonial system’s inability to 
provide symbolic ideological validation to its 
loyal Muslims. This crucial gap was to under- 
mine all the last-ditch efforts’ by Sir Fazli 
Husain and his successors to create a viable 
Unionist ideology which would avoid alienating 
Sir Chhotu Ram and his Haryanvi henchmen 
while at the same time attempting to rival the 
appeal to personal rehgious identity most 
memorably formulated by Igbal and so success- 
fully exploited by Jinnah. As one contemporary 
critic observed (p. 115), the symbolic power of 
the Land Alienation Act was hardly compar- 
able to that of the Vedas or Qur’an. Subsequent 
Unionist attempts to capture Muslim loyalties 
through Islamic-lookıng legislation were 
doomed to failure in the face of the increasingly 
powerful call for Pakistan; and the contrast 
with the transformation of Sikh politics by the 
rise of the Akalis and the passing of the Gurd- 
waras Act is tellingly drawn in Gilmartin's 
major excursus from his Muslim theme. 

Case-studies of local rivalries in the two elec- 
tions of 1937 and 1946 are used first to 
demonstrate the inability of the Unionists to 
transcend their party's inherently factionalızed 
political base. They are then employed to show 
how the League finally achieved electoral 
success through the provision of ‘ new commu- 
nal foundation for state authority’, but did so 
only prie ob a fatal compromise with. those 
colonially fostered structures with which the 
Unionists had been so closely identified, but 
whose 1deological foundations the League had 
now destroyed. A bref epilogue succinctly 
examines the implications of this uncertainly 
established new linkage between Islam and the 
State, as so clearly reflected in the uncertain 
lurches undertaken by successive régimes in 
their efforts to give it a coherent expression 
capable of commanding widespread assent in 
Pakistan: society. 

Much enhanced both by Gilmartin's talent 
for including memorable quotations from his 
sources, e.g. O'Dwyer on the Pir of Makhad, ‘ If 
a man has political influence and uses it well, the 
fact that he 1s connected with a religious institu- 
tion and even to a certain extent derives his 
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influence from that connection should not in my 
opinion stand in the way of his obtaining a 
grant’ (p. 51), and by his own knack of coining 
the telling judgement, eg ‘Jinnah’s greatest 
strength never lay in resolving tension—ıt lay in 
his ability to transcend tensions, to direct 
Muslim politics toward symbolic goals, even as 
he compromised to build political power’ 
(p. 205), this elegant study indeed deserves the 
widest possible readership. 


CHRISTOPHER SHACKLE 


THOMAS R. METCALF: An imperial 
vision: Indian architecture and 
Britain’s raj. xiv, 302 pp., 15 plates. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1989. 
£27.50. 

NORMA Evenson: The Indian 
metropolis: a view towards the West. 
ix, 294 pp. Delhi, Oxford University 
Press, 1989. Rs. 450. 

G. H. R. TILLOTSON: The tradition of 
Indian architecture: continuity, 
controversy and change since 1850. 
viii, 166pp. New Haven and 
London, Yale University Press, 
1989. [pub. 1990]. £18.95, $25. 


These three volumes are reviewed together 
here sınce they cover in different ways the 
history of Indian architecture from the middle 
of the eighteenth century up to Independence 
and beyond. This era encompasses the 
establishment of the British empire in India and 
its ultimate dissolution in the face of emergent 
nationalism. It 1s the architectural response to 
these profound historical changes with which 
these authors are concerned That three such 
books should be issued ın swift succession on 
this subject, the first two by professors at the 
University of California at Berkeley and the 
third published by Yale, demonstrates a grow- 
ing interest ın nıneteenth- and twentieth-century 
buildings ın India, especially in the USA 
Extending previous surveys of Buddhist, Hindu 
and Islamic monuments of the subcontinent, 
each of these three scholars provides new 
insights into nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
developments. Their combined interpretations 
of the buildings erected by both European and 
indigenous architects provide the reader with a 
fascinating, — triple-dimensional interpretive 
framework. 

In the first volume to be reviewed, the 
historian Thomas Metcalf ıs essentially 
involved with the architectural expression of 
culture and power during the heyday of British 
imperialism At the core of this author’s argu- 
ment is the desire to read architectural forms as 
visual symbols of prevailing ideals. Metcalf 
opens with a discussion of the role of Classical 
architecture in the representation of Empire up 
until the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
following chapter examines Britain’s discovery 
of India's historical architecture, particularly 
the attempts to order the 1ndigenous traditions 
according to chronology and style. The classify- 
ing categories adopted by such pioneers as 
Fergusson and adopted by many of his fol- 
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lowers had a profound influence on subsequent 
perception of India's architecture The develop- 
ment of the ‘Indo-Saracenic’ style, as ıt was 
commonly known, is shown to have been an 
effective and picturesque solution invented by 
the British by which indigenous features could 
be incorporated ınto civic, educational and even 
religious buildings. Among the chief exponents 
of this Orientalist style were the architects 
Chisholm and Mant That Indo-Saracenic 
architecture found favour among Indians them- 
selves from the middle of the nineteenth century 
onward 1s shown by the enthusiasm with which 
it was adopted by princes for their own palaces. 
Even so, Metcalf demonstrates that these Indo- 
Saracenıc palaces are only comprehensible 
within the context of a distinctive colonial 
culture. The Arts and Crafts movement of 
Britain also had its ımpact on developments in 
India, especially with the fostering of local 
traditions under such individuals as Growse in 
Bulandshahr and Jacob in Jaipur. The Classical 
revival at the end of the nineteenth century is 
the next style to be considered, especially as ıt 
was central to the debate surrounding the choice 
of design for the Victoria Memorial in Calcutta. 
This greatest of all the edifices of British 
imperialism was erected under the patronage of 
Lord Curzon, viceroy from 1898 to 1905. Even 
more heated arguments, both in India and in 
Britain, attended the choice of architect. and 
appropriate building style for the new capital of 
British India to be erected at Delhi after 1911 
The author argues that the triumph of a Classi- 
cal idiom for New Delhi clearly proclaimed 
Britain's sovereignty at a time when its control 
over India had inevitably declined. 

Throughout his well-written and persuasively 
drawn study Metcalf draws on documents that 
reveal current opinion, such as critical edıtorıals 
of architectural journals, letters to government 
by contemporary architects and accounts and 
private memoirs of the builders themselves. 
These historical data are combined with well- 
observed descriptions of the monuments, spar- 
ıngly illustrated by a few usefully chosen black 
and white and coloured photographs. The 
prevailing historica] background 1s a constant 
theme and the author skilfully integrates the 
architecture into ideals of colonialism. 

Norma Evenson, author of the second 
volume, 1s an urban historian and her approach 
to almost the same period of Indian architec- 
tural history as that treated by Metcalf focuses 
on the evolution of cities. Evenson’s opening 
chapter portrays the foundation and early 
growth of Madras, Calcutta and Bombay The 
adoption of Classical, Indo-Saracenic and Indo- 
Gothic styles in nineteenth-century Indian 
cities, and the diversity of responses to them are 
then vividly portrayed. The author argues that 
each of these styles in its own way conveyed a 
vision of Britain's imperial presence. If much of 
the material examined 1n these chapters ıs com- 
mon to the other two books considered here, the 
following discussion on the emergence of 
modern planning within the context of the col- 
omal city 15 umque. Here the author analyses 
the cntcisms and proposals of Geddes, 
Lanchester and other planners in the first 
decades of the present century. Their schernes, 
which are assessed with the aid of old photo- 
graphs and town maps, include the remarkable 
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redevelopment of Bombay’s Back Bay in the 
1920s and 1930s 

The impact of European Modernism and its 
adoption by local architectural schools 1s the 
subject of a separate chapter. Here Evenson 
discusses and illustrates a number of finely 
executed but little appreciated projects that 
include apartments, hotels and cinemas In the 
next two chapters the author pursues Indian 
cities into the post-Independence era by describ- 
ing recent development schemes and the diffi- 
culties 1n their implementation. The distinctive 
new townscape of New Delhi, as dominated by 
the motor car, has led to an unforeseen expan- 
sion of the city; Calcutta has been unable to 
solve the problems of its decayıng buildings and 
inadequate street systems; New Bombay has yet 
to overcome the chronic need for increased 
housing Throughout these chapters Evenson 
deplores the overall deterioration of the urban 
environment, while drawing attention to the 
courageous and often well-intended attempts of 
planners and conservationists. But the volume 
does not end on any false note of optimism, and 
author makes 1t plain that the problems of the 
inhabitants of present-day Indian cities are hor- 
rıfyingly real. Her discussion 1s supported 
throughout by a large number of revealıng 
photographs and line drawings. 

Evenson’s fascination with the urban and 
social background to India’s architecture con- 
trasts with that of Giles Tillotson, author of the 
third volume, which is mostly restricted to an 
art-historical survey of building styles. Like 
Evenson, Tillotson advances his discussion ınto 
the post-Independence era with an examination 
of recent projects ın India. His elegantly written 
volume provides a broad introduction to archi- 
tectural developments in India within the broad 
context of contemporary debate on matters of 
style In this respect, the volume covers almost 
the same territory as that of Metcalf, though in 
less detail. There are, however, digressions not 
found in the other two volumes, for example, a 
discussion of the improvised Neo-classical style 
of Lucknow’s buildings, and an account of 
Indian architectural crafts in Europe and the 
USA at the end of the last century. The volume 
also includes a useful description of architec- 
tural projects of the last few decades designed 
by both European and Indians. The author 
discusses critically the work of contemporary 
architects who claim to belong to the Indian 
tradition. He concludes that the conflict 
between architectural modernism, the ‘ gift of 
the West’ (p. 147), and the distinctive cultural 
identity of India has yet tó be resolved. 

Each of the volumes is provided with 
adequate notes, well researched bibliographies 
and indexes, but only Metcalf provides the 
reader with a helpful glossary of architectural 
terms. 


GEORGE MICHELL 


Susan GOLE: Indian maps and plans 
from earliest times to the advent of 
European surveys. 207pp. New 
Delhi: Manohar, 1989. £45. 


This 1s a difficult book to review. it 1s not the 
usual ‘academic’ publication which pursues a 
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line of argument, which in turn a reviewer can 
précis and criticize constructively It presents no 
real argument, and probably in type comes 
closest to a good and interesting catalogue of a 
specialist museum exhibition. But in this case 
there is no exhibition, since the material 
portrayed 1s kept in many hands in many lands. 

Gole’s material concerns are indigenous 
Indian charts and maps, i.e. those that were not 
constructed according to introduced Western 
concepts of accurate survey, scale, and propor- 
tional representation. As she herself says, this 
leads to a very wide interpretation of what 
constitutes a map or a chart—the definition (in 
this book) includes anything that 1s diagram- 
matic and shows some pretence at a plan view. 
Plan and elevation can be constantly com- 
pounded in diagrammatic form, and some of 
the illustrations might be thought to be of 1tems 
close to pictures rather than charts. 

The material so assessed is divided into 
several categories, loosely, since so many items 
could be multiple classified. These include relı- 
gious maps, globes and world maps, military 
maps, town plans, topographical maps (the 
largest section), sea charts (the smallest section) 
The quality of illustration vanes from what 1s 
almost completely indistinct or blurred, to that 
which is clear and bright. This is the result of a 
deliberate decision to show a poor photograph 
of something snapped ın an unprofessional way 
if there is no alternative It does have the merit 
of giving the reader some shreds of evidence 
rather than none for some potentially interest- 
ing material. Some of the charts are quite large, 
or (scrolls) long, and there are some interesting 
magnified excerpts 

In the religious maps (a great number to do 
with locating a temple or shrine or the lay-out of 
the shrine itself), ıt has proved possible in many 
but not all cases to identify the site represented 
The relationship between the chart and the 
temples is often very loose Most of the globes 
and the world maps stress the pattern of the 
continents as described m the Puranas, with 
Mt. Meru at or near the earth centre, and other 
continents and seas at circular locations further 
away from the centre. These maps are hardly in 
any sense objective—though there 1s some detail 
of the areas around the Hindu Kush which 
approximates reality. 

Many of the maps are eighteenth century or 
later. Why there is so little from earlier periods 
is not clear—is it that fewer were made or fewer 
have survived? What is interesting is the extent 
to which traditional ‘map’ reproduction 
survived contact with Europeans and their 
methods. This suggests that there 1s no linear 
descent of improving geographical accuracy as 
can be seen on European maps of the world 
from Columbus onwards, and also that the use 
and intent of these illustrations within Indian 
society was presumably very different. 

What one makes of this volume depends 
greatly on prior enthusiasm. It has little to say 
about Indian historical geography, and nothing 
about cartographic history. There is no 
improved understanding of Indian cosmogra- 
phy to be found here. If one 1s interested ın these 
maps and charts as works of art, the reproduc- 
tions are not good enough to allow proper 
visual assessment If on the other hand one is 
interested in old Indian maps and charts 
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for their own sake, it is clear that Mrs. Gole has 
produced a very well documented and ınvalu- 
able guide to the extant source material 


GRAHAM CHAPMAN 


GYAN PRAKASH: Bonded histories: 
genealogies of labour servitude in 
Colonial India. (South Asian 
Studies, 44.) xvi, 248 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990. £27.50, $44.50. 


This is an admirable example of ‘ people’s 
history’, so much more difficult to accomplish 
than the conventional studies of élites 
Dr. Prakash examines the condition of the 
Kamıa people in south Bihar, a depressed class 
on the fringe of aboriginal society. Like several 
other ‘fallen’ groups they have a myth which 
explains how they were formerly the masters, 
whose status was taken from them by trickery 
Their bosses, the Maliks, exact labour from 
them (like serfs in medieval Europe) and in 
return they get small handouts The Maliks give 
to their children the customary gifts, and Kamia 
wives and children are tied to the boss in 
identical fashion, providing labour according to 
tradition from generation to generation. 

When slavery was legally abolished mn British 
India in 1843, although this brought no alter- 
ation 1n their conditions the legal framework 
was adjusted to meet changed legal norms. 
Their condition was ıdentified as being in debt 
to the Malik" neither they nor their descendants 
would ever be able to repay this debt—and 
meanwhile were compelled to provide labour to 
meet their obhgations. The system was actually 
expanded to bring in rich peasants as well as the 
tradittonal landlords. 

Prakash describes the overall philosophy as 
having ‘ first established freedom as the essence 
of humanity and then denied it to the Kamtas ' 
because they filled no accepted place within the 
Western framework. Contemporary Indian 
writers, such as R. C. Dutt, the father of Indian 
economics, attributed their plıght to their own 
ındolence, contrasting the 'neatness and tidi- 
ness of the well-swept, well-washed and well- 
thatched huts’ of their neighbours with their 
“miserable, dirty, ill-thatched huts’: he 
attributed their squalor to drink, on which they 
“spend their miserable earnings, regardless of 
their ıll-thatched huts and their ill-fed children ° 
(Calcutta Review, 1882). Sir George Grierson, 
the ethnographer, came nearer to reality when 
he described the Kamias as deprived of the 
market rate for their labours, ‘ his wages never 
vary and are only sufficient to keep body and 
soul together’ (1887). Any sign of protest was 
i by violence from the strong-arm men of the 

oss. 

Eventually the Bntish rulers responded with 
legislation. the Bihar and Orissa Kamuuti Act of 
1920 was an attempt to abolish debt bondage. A 
subsequent official inquiry admitted that it had 
failed ‘ın the face of the kamıas’ refusal to seek 
emancipation in freedom’. The government 
view was of people who ' passively acquiesced to 
their subordination’ (Prakash, 184). Fifty years 
later when the authorities in independent India 
attempted to deal with the problem, which by 
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then had deteriorated further, their measures, 
on similar lines, were equally ineffective 

This sombre analysis opens up an important 
area of historical inquiry There 1s an impressive 
assembly of evidence, mainly from local 
sources For an old-fashioned historian, 
unfamiliar with ‘subaltern history’ the langu- 
age of the argument 1s sometimes difficult not 
that it ıs wrapped up ın jargon, but meanings 
can be obscure One chapter heading is‘ Land is 
to objectify'. no doubt this is clear to the 
cognoscenti, but not to others A pity’ because 
the book has a message which is not just for the 
cognoscenti 


HUGH TINKER 


BEATRICE FORBES MANZ: The rise and 
rule of Tamerlane. xi, 227 pp. Cam- 
bridge Studies in Islamic Civiliza- 
tion. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989. £27.50. 


This is a book not so much about what 
Temür did, as how he did it. Some of the 
arguments, particularly concerning Temiir’s 
rise, have been prefigured 1n Dr Manz's paper 
on the Ulus Chaghatay before and after 
Temur’s rise to power, in the Central Astatic 
Journal, 27, 1983, one of the main themes of the 
book, the relationship between politics and con- 
trol, echoes the title of her dissertation, dating 
from the same year. What we now have is the 
product of mature reflection on the creation and 
organization of a great nomadic empire, and a 
finely-detailed analysis of the transformations 
that occurred in the process. 

It should be said at once that this 1s an 
excellent book, not least because of the histori- 
cal perspective economically set out in the 
introductory chapter Under Temür and his 
successors, the mixed Turco-Mongolian culture 
from which they sprang became entrenched ın 
the Islamic world, and steppe traditions became 
truly indigenous to the Middle East (p.2), 
though I would prefer to specify the Iranian 
plateau and Anatolia One may not be inclined 
to accept without reservation the statement 
(p. 12) that the Mamlük sultanate ' had adopted 
the practice of judging some legal cases accord- 
ing to the Mongol yasa' This notion seems to 
be largely the brainchild of the petulant 
al-Maarizi (for a recent discussion, see Jorgen 
Nielsen, Secular justice in. an Islamic state: 
Mazalim under the Bahri Mamlüks, 
622/1264-789/1387, Istanbul, 1985, 104-9); 
though ıt would be difficult to disagree with the 
underlying generalization that aspects of the 
Turco-Mongoi tradition had penetrated areas, 
such as Mamluk Egypt, that were outside the 
regions directly under Mongol rule before the 
advent of Temur. 

Manz asks the nght questions of her sources, 
and 1s able to produce convincing answers from 
scanty but cumulatively suggestive information. 
The key is her identification of individuals, their 
affiliations and their careers This enables the 
author to reveal patterns in the most dishearten- 
ingly complex manoeuvres between Temur and 
the tribal chiefs, and then to show how Temür 
used them, along with his own personal fol- 
lowers, to create a system that maximized their 
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potential while minimizing their scope for 
threatening his own power That such a pro- 
sopographical approach works 1s encouraging, 
for ıt is an obvious way to get below the surface 
of what was actually happening, and could be 
applied to other episodes of Mongol history 
that appear equally confusing at first sight. 

The question of how regimes with tribal orig- 
ıns, or tribal support, were able to govern 
predominantly sedentary populations, with 
their own traditions of relatively sophisticated 
centralized rule, 1s fundamental to Persia’s 
political and administrative history from at 
least the eleventh century onwards. Details of 
the functioning of the administration are, as 
always, scarce, but the chapter devoted to this, 
together with a very full appendix on the formal 
structure of the administration, is of great 
interest. It comes as something of a relief from 
the methodical, but rather dour, analysis of 
Temür's relations with the tribes and the subject 
populations in a military context, and begins to 
address the question. of how his rule was 
translated into government. The author shows 
that government tasks were assigned to 
individuals rather than to holders of clearly 
delineated offices; the formal structure of the 
administration could thereby be manipulated to 
ensure Temur's control. 

Under Temür, the Persian bureaucracy 
(which was assigned the task of exploiting the 
subject population) was less essential, and also 
less powerful, than under previous and later 
regimes. Partly, this was because Temür was 
excessively jealous of his power, and also 
because the Chaghatay amirs were themselves 
familiar with settled culture and able to 
supervise most aspects of civil and even 
financial administration. While Manz makes 
pointed comparisons with the Saljügid and Fik- 
hanid regimes, which relied heavily on Persian 
bureaucrats, she suggests that the first Safavids 
used them rather as a political counterpoise 
to the Turkmen amirs, than because their 
skills were indispensable (p. 117). a reference to 
Jean Aubtn’s article in JESHO, 2, 1959, might 
have been appropriate here. Certainly this 
political factor has some weight, particularly 
under Tahmäsp, but did the Qizilbash Turkmen 
amırs really have abihties comparable with 
those claımed for the Chaghatay amirs? Shah 
Isma"l himself, unlike Temur, seems to have 
been not only incompetent, but also un- 
interested 1n governing, and desperately needed 
his Persian bureaucracy to restore order (again 
Aubin, in. Moyen-Orient et Océan Indien, 5, 
1988, esp pp 67 fÈ). 

Some consideration, perhaps, could have 
been given to the effect of Temur’s long 
campaigns and ceaseless movements on his 
exercise of control. One or two brief references 
are made (e.g. pp.114, 167) to bureaucrats 
traveling with Temür, but none to the host of 
ilchis who were the necessary concomitant to his 
itinerant and absentee rule. Through them com- 
munications with the provinces and with the 
Chaghatay homelands could be maintained and 
orders be transmitted. Clavijo (tr. Le Strange, 
pp. 189-90) gives a grim view of the ilchi’s 
activities. Temur doubtless relied on the threat 
of his revenge (as well as frequent change of 
office and a judicious allocation of posts) to 
ensure regional obedience to his requirements, 
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but the fact that repetitive subjugations of some 
areas were necessary, and that relatively feeble 
resources were accorded to local governors, 
suggests that his control of the empire (if not of 
the Ulus Chaghatay) was actually rather ın- 
effective. While 1t may have suited him to revisit 
certain areas for plunder and ransom (e.g. p. 70) 
and to keep his army active, it 1s rather difficult 
to see this as a positive achievement. 

It is also rather difficult to agree that Temur's 
new settled subjects gained many advantages 
from his rule—and 1f they did, to believe that 
* opportunities for younger brothers or deposed 
rulers to gain power’ were widely thought to be 
one of them The urban and commercial classes 
of Shahr-i Sistan, Isfahan, Baghdad and 
Damascus may also have questioned the extent 
of the opportunities provided by Temür’s 
‘unification of the Middle East’ (?) (p. 105) 

Historians who work on Temür seem to end 
up being favourably ımpressed by him; what 
strikes Manz ıs ‘not failure but success, not 
confusion but system’ (p. 19), and this could 
certainly stand as the verdict on her book. Not 
least of the wider uses of her work ts to sharpen 
certain parallels with the career of Nadir Shah, 
who is known to have derived inspiration from 
Temür In this context, similar stories of sheep- 
stealing origins become more pointed; as do 
Nadir’s search for legitimacy, his policies 
towards the tribes, his ambiguous religious 
stance, and the economic factors underlying his 
objectives Nadir, too, displayed an ultimately 
disastrous jealousy of power, and so subverted 
and debased political life during his reign that 
the quest for immediate financial reward 
became the prime motivation for loyalty, and 
violence the chief characteristic of the struggle 
for power after his death. As for Temür’s more 
successful, but similarly manic career, 
Dr. Manz has shown that ‘if this be madness, 
yet there ıs method m it’ 


CHARLES MELVILLE 


James D. Tracy (ed. The rise of 
merchant | empires: long-distance 
trade in the early modern world 
1350—1750. xiii, 442 pp. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 1990. 
£35, $44.50 


This book consists of papers prepared for a 
conference at the university of Minnesota in 
October 1987 As the first of two instalments, this 
volume ıs evidently something of a stock-taking 
exercise. Contributors, it would seem, were 
invited to survey the field 1n their particular areas 
of expertise, providing quantitative. estimates 
where this was either possible or relevant. The 
papers fall into two categories Some are con- 
cerned with the activities of the Europeans and 
thus inevitably stress seaborne trade. Others deal 
with non-European merchants in an age of 
European expansion and with the fate of certain 
routes over which long-distance overland trade 
had passed for centuries. 

The main body of the section on European 
trade consists of three substantial chapters 
surveying developments from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth century. Carla Rahn Phillips 
writes about the ebbs and flows of Spanish and 
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Portuguese trade. Niels Steensgaard compares 
the overseas trade of the Dutch and the English. 
Paul Butel analyses the French. The 
Steensgaard article is particularly valuable. 
Tables offer clear comparisons of the volume 
and value of Dutch and English trade in the 
Atlantic and in Asia. They substantiate a pat- 
tern whose outlines have been perceived for 
some time. The 1670s and 1680s were a time of 
very rapid expansion in much colonial trade 
with large imports of Indian textiles putting the 
sales of the English East India Company onto a 
level of those with the Dutch Company for the 
first time [n the decades of war from the 1690s 
to the death of Louis XIV long-distance trades 
stagnated or declined. Renewed growth began 
in the 1720s, involving sugar, tobacco and 
Asian textiles By the 1750s Steensgaard 
estimates that over half of Britain's foreign 
trade ' directly or indirectly depended on ınter- 
continental trade' He believes that the figure 
for the Dutch was by then much less: 20 to 
25 per cent. Other contributions stress the great 
increase in Europe's consumption of tropical 
produce in the eighteenth century. Phillips's 
chapter provides abundant evidence about the 
flows of commodities such as sugar, tobacco, 
cacao and hides to Europe from Brazil and from 
Spanish America, although the heavy ınvolve- 
ment of foreign shipping makes it difficult to 
match Steensgaard's relative precision as to 
timing and quantities Butel's essay shows that 
the French also became very successful 
suppliers of colonial goods in the eighteenth 
century, especially from the 1730s. He also 
demonstrates that defeat in war did little to 
restrict the growth of the French colonial trades 
until the Revolution. 

A stock-taking exercise 1s necessarily con- 
cerned with establishing firm ground rather 
than with grand speculation Great questions, 
such as the possible relationship between the 
growth and fluctuations of long-distance trade 
and of the European economy as a whole, or 
whether such a thing as an early modern ‘ world 
system’ or ‘world economy’ had come into 
existence, are noted but not answered directly. 
But for all the authors’ very understandable 
caution, certain suggestive conclusions are 
offered Steensgaard points out that, while most 
sectors of the early modern European economy 
at best grew only slowly over a long period, 
there was ‘ vigorous and sustained growth’ in 
colonial trade. Yet the limits to the ımpact of 
this trade on Europe as a whole are brought 
home in an article on bullion flows by Ward 
Barrett He suggests that, even at their highest 
level in the late eıghteenth century, net inflows 
of bullion could not have amounted to ‘even 
l0 per cent, or a dime, of the common silver 
coms’ then in circulation, 1f they were distributed 
evenly across the then population of Europe. 

The chapters on overland routes, the Saharan 
and the Central Asian caravans, and on 
indigenous merchants, Indian merchants and 
the Chinese Hokkien, raise questions about the 
effect of European competition. As is generally 
the case in such studies in recent years, the 
emphasis is on the capacity of African and 
Asian commercial systems to continue function- 
ing until well into the nıneteenth century in the 
face of European intrusion and indeed to 
respond to the new opportunities which such 
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intrusion might offer. Frédéric Mauro, for 
instance, argues that * what is most remarkable ' 
is the similarity between ‘ Eastern merchants’ 
and ‘the merchants of the West’ Yet, in vary- 
ing degrees, nearly all the authors point to 
weaknesses 1n the face of European competition 
in the early modern period The Saharan 
caravans could not compete with the European 
ships in the movement of gold and slaves, but 
developed other lines in which Europeans were 
not participants. The Central Asian caravans 
shifted from the classic Eurasian routes to those 
further to the north, linking Russia with China. 
The Hokkıen, as described by Wang Gungwu, 
could match the Europeans in ' entrepreneur- 
ship and daring' and helped them to develop 
new commercial centres, most notably at 
Manila and Batavia, but they lacked the politi- 
cal backing from imperial China which 
European states gave to their own trading 
groups So they had to adapt to playing roles 
that were subordinate to the Europeans. Only 
Irfan Habib robustly insists that European 
commercial dominance on the coasts of India 
rested not on ‘size and techniques’ but on 
force, ‘on men-of-war and gun and shot’ 

As with the chapters on European trade, the 
studies of indigenous traders and commercial 
practices aim at establishing what 1s known in 
particular areas, rather than at advancing any 
over-arching theories. Careful stock-taking has, 
however, produced a valuable collection and 
established a firm base for what may be a more 
speculative second volume 


P. J. MARSHALL 


HANNA HAVvNEVIK: Tibetan Buddhist 
nuns: history, cultural norms and 
social reality. (Institutt for 
Sammenlignende Kulturforskning. 
Serie B: Skrifter, LXXIX.) 251 pp. 
Oslo: Norwegian University Press, 
[1990]. (Distributed by Oxford 
University Press. £25.) 


While the Buddhist monastic ordination of 
men has been transmitted without break up to 
the present day in both the Theravada and the 
Mahayana traditions, the survival of a valid 
transmission for the ordination of women 
remains an unresolved question So far as the 
Theravada countries are concerned it is certain 
that the transmission of full monastic ordina- 
tron for women was discontinued long ago; 
according to Professor Bechert, the tradition of 
valid ordination of nuns 1s thought to have 
ended in Theravada tradition 1n A.D 456 There 
is no evidence for the introduction of full 
monastic ordinations of women in Tibet. 
Nunneries existed in China and in other 
countries of the Far East, but our knowledge of 
them still remains, as Professor Zircher says, 
terra incognita. In China the restrictions 
imposed upon nuns by the Buddha himself were 
further reinforced by the social norms relating 
to women and sexual life However, in all the 
Mahayana countries there have always been 
women of religion. 

Nowadays there are women in all Buddhist 
countries who take initial or novice’s vows and 
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wear special robes to indicate their dedication to 
religion But although they are frequently 
referred to as nuns, it is not appropriate to 
consider them as such in the strict sense because 
there 1s no convincing evidence that a full 
monastic ordination of women has been 
preserved in any Buddhist tradition, according 
to the Vinaya, the full vinaya ordination of 
women must be performed by a requisite 
number of monks and nuns acting together. 
Thus the term ‘nun’ applied to women who 
lived a religious life in the manner of monks by 
taking the vows of the novitiate 1s used ın a very 
loose and non-specific sense. 

The impetus to revive the monastic ordina- 
tion of women owes much to the initiative taken 
by Western women who, after conversion to 
Buddhism, chose to pursue monastic life. From 
efforts made jointly with Tibetan nuns and 
through contacts with other countries in which 
Buddhism persists, it is now frequently argued 
that the full monastic ordination 1s available in 
Taiwan, Hong Kong and Vietnam. So far as 
Tibetan monks are concerned—including the 
Dalaı Lama and certain influential abbots— 
sympathetic support is generally given to such 
initiatives, although with the reservation that 
whether valid ordination is truly preserved in 
the aforesaid countries needs to be investigated 
and determined. 

The book under review discusses the question 
of monastic ordination briefly ın its ıntroduc- 
tory pages, but the bulk of the book is focused 
on Tibetan nuns. The material which the author 
amasses on the number of nunneries and nuns 
in Tibet before and after the Chinese occupa- 
tions, and on the pattern of their lives, training 
and work, has been gathered from varied but 
limited sources available in Western languages 
and from personal interviews conducted among 
Tibetans ın exile; in fact, the major part of the 
data is provided by the latter source. Although 
this is not a comprehensive and critical study, 
and the author makes no such claims, it 1s a 
quite informative piece of research based on the 
information available to her. Havnenik treats 
the question of Tibetan nuns from a variety of 
approaches. She discusses the various types of 
nunneries, religious life and career, and the 
social and cultural position of Tibetan women. 
She also deals with certain spiritually accom- 
plished women and with those who acquired 
prestigious positions, including bDe-chen chos- 
sgron, the incarnation of Vajravaraht. 

The author 1s essentially objective in the sense 
that she draws largely on direct information 
gained from her informants whom she 
frequently cites verbatim There is no reason to 
doubt the validity or honesty of their recollec- 
tions and descriptions, or the formal statements 
they make, though it 1s occasionally evident that 
the memonies of some had been rather dimmed 
by time The style of presentation is imbued 
with sympathy for Tibetan women, but ıt falls 
somewhere in the middle between journalistic 
description and anthropological research 
Nevertheless, this is an interesting publication 
which brings together useful data gathered in 
the field. 


TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI 
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KWANG-CHIH CHANG: The archaeology 
of ancient China. Fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged. xxv, 450 pp. 
New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1986. £45, $60 
(paper £14.95, $19.95). 

K. C. CHANG (ed.): Studies of Shang 
archaeology: selected papers from 
the International Conference on 
Shang Civilization. xiv, 325 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, [1986]. £28.50. 


Although the scale and importance of arch- 
aeological excavation in China ın recent years 
undoubtedly exceeds that of any other country 
or region, there is no specialist Chinese archae- 
ologist employed by any British university and 
if there are any in the United States other than 
K. C Chang, they are either very young or very 
quiet.) Because of this neglect, everyone inter- 
ested in Chinese archaeology, especially people 
who do not read Chinese or Japanese, is 
indebted to K. C. Chang for his continuing 
efforts to make the field accessible to the non- 
specialist. The archaeology of ancient China has 
once again been revised, with a thoroughness 
and integrity in revising outdated opinions 
which does hum great credit. In the last few 
years, Chang has also edited Studies of Shang 
archaeology, selected papers, almost entirely by 
Chinese scholars, from and International Con- 
ference on Shang Civilization held in Honolulu 
in 1982, Western Zhou civilization by Hsu 
Choyun and Katheryn M. Linduff, and Eastern 
Zhou and Qm Civilization by Li Xueqin (also 
translated from Chinese by Chang) The latter 
two works, part of a series on early Chinese 
civilization, are not exclusively archaeological, 
and will be reviewed separately. 

The intensity of Chinese archaeology since 
1949 has been such that every few years, our 
view of the development of early Chinese 
civilization has had to be substantially revised. 
This need for thorough revision has been reflec- 
ted in every new edition of The archaeology of 
ancient China. In the last decade, the most 
striking development in neolıthıc archaeology 
has been the discovery of a number of distinc- 
tive regional cultures throughout most of what 
is now known as China, so that our picture is no 
longer one of an early civilization developing in 
the central plains of the Yellow River region 
and spreading out from there, but an extremely 
complex one of different local cultures. In order 
to understand their development, Chang 
introduces the idea of ‘ interaction spheres’ and 
suggests a pattern of development in which a 
number of local cultures which were relatively 
limited. geographically and distinct from one 
another in the sixth millennium BC began to 
expand and interact by the fourth. As the 
cultures ın each region become increasingly 
complex, diverse, and stratified, socially and 


1Qne notable exception, though still 
youngish, is John Olsen of the University of 
Arizona, but his primary interest 1s 
palaeoanthropology 
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eulturally, the trend led to the foundatıon of the 
civilizations of the different regions. 

Chang’s introduction of the idea of inter- 
action spheres to the analysis of the Chinese 
neolithic 1s an important one and it provides 
a framework by which the archaeological 
evidence can be ordered and understood. In the 
third edition of this work, Chang proposed a 
theory of Longshanoid expansion 

Although Chang now renounces this theory, 
which was based upon the evidence then avail- 
able, he declares that we should not ' throw the 
baby out with the bath water' and now speaks 
of a Longshanoid horizon and Longshan-lıke 
cultures. I find this confusing. Apparently, he 
wishes to emphasize the similarity of a number 
of different local cultures, both in their stage of 
development and actual artifacts and patterns 
of settlement, now understood as due to their 
interactions, at a stage just before the develop- 
ment of early bronze cultures, but the retention 
of early ternunology leads to a lack of clarity 
This is particularly true when the name ' Long- 
shan culture’ is still applied to both the culture 
of the Henan region and the original Shandong 
culture for which it was coined. Are these the 
same culture (as previously believed) or separate 
cultures which have had an intensive period of 
interaction. (as now seems more likely If 
separate, are they closer to one another than the 
other cultures of the Longshanoid horizon or 
similarly related? 

There ıs also a certain lack of clarity in 
Chang's discussion of the Xia. There has been 
avid debate among Chinese scholars about how 
the finds at Erlıtou should be interpreted since 
Chang's last edition of Archaeology of ancient 
China in which he proposed that Xia, Shang 
and Zhou were overlapping states. In this 
edition, Chang has reverted to the term ' Erlitou 
culture’ rather than ‘ Xia’, which leaves the 
question open and 1s now used by most archae- 
ologists in China This is commendable, but he 
1s still ‘ betting on the Xia’ and the next to last 
section of his work ıs titled the “Three 
Dynasties '. The use of the term dynasty implies 
a political structure which I do not believe ıs 
justified by the archaeological record and 
. should, I believe, be reserved until there 1s 
archaeological evidence which would itself 
suggest such a structure. 

Although Chang describes briefly the major 
Shang and Zhou finds at the end of this work, 
the complexity of the neolithic cultures is now 
such that this edition of The Archaeology of 
Ancient China 1s devoted almost entirely to the 
neolithic period Chang’s Shang Civilization was 
published in 1980 (reviewed in BSOAS, XLVI, 1, 
1983, 176-7); this 1s now supplemented by 
Studies in Shang archaeology, a selection of 
papers which reflect the current arguments and 
concerns of Shang archaeologists. With the 
exception of Noel Barnard (National 
Australian University), Chang Ping-ch'üan 
(Academia Sınıca, Taiwan) and K. C. Chang 
himself, the other contributors are all from 
mainland China. The translation and publica- 
tion of these papers will, I am certain, give 
readers who have no Chinese not only a great 
amount of valuable information about Shang 
archaeology, but some sense of the quality of 
argument among well-known Chinese scholars. 

The first two essays in Studies in Shang 
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archaeology are concerned with the analysis of 
the major pre-Anyang sites, Erlitou and 
Zhengzhou. The debate is that to which | 
referred above: how to apply the historical 
records of the Zhou Dynasty to the archaeologı- 
cal record. The finds at Yanshı Erlitou are at the 
crux of the debate concerning the Xia. Chinese 
scholars have three major positions in this 
debate. that Erlitou represents a Xia site, that it 
1$ the first Shang capital, and that, as Yin 
Weichang argues herein, the lower strata of 
finds are Xia and the upper ones, Shang In 
China, this 1s seen primarily as an argument 
about archaeological analysis and dating My 
own view 1s that the historical texts cannot be 
applied to the archaeological materials in this 
way I see no reason why the introduction of 
new pottery types should suggest dynastic 
change but, if one accepts Yin’s premises, he 
makes a cogent argument and it is one which 
has a large and important following An Jın- 
huars discussion of the Shang City at 
Zhengzhou concerns the related problem of the 
identification of the site with one of the Shang 
capitals. Some scholars indentify Zhengzhou 
with the first Shang capital, but this cannot be 
correct if the Erlitou site, or its upper two strata, 
are so identified, and An identifies ıt with the 
middle Shang capital of Ao. He also discusses 
other early walled cities. and places the 
Zhengzhou finds 1n this context. 

The third essay in this work, by Yang 
Hsi-chang, concerns the Shang Cemetery 
system during the Yinxu period. According to 
the later historical texts, Pan Geng established 
his capital at Yin, but the oracle bone inscrip- 
tions cannot be clearly identified with any king 
pnor to Wu Ding In his discussion of the royal 
cemetery at Xibeigang, Yin argues that only the 
last nine kings, from Wu Ding on, have tombs 
at Xıbeigang (the last king, Di Xin's is 
unfinished) and that they are the large tombs 
which have four ramps He also argues that the 
Shang, other than ‘slaves’, who had no pits or 
accessories, were buried in lineage cemeteries 

In the fourth essay, K C. Chang is also 
concerned with the problem of the three kings, 
Pan Geng, Xiao Xin and Xiao Y1, who are said 
in the traditional histories to have reigned at 
Yin prior to Wu Ding. Chang rejects Yin 
Weichang's argument that Wu Ding rather than 
Pan Geng was the first king to rule from Yin 
primarily because there are archaeological 
remains at Yinxu which predate those of the Wu 
Ding Period, even though there are no oracle 
bone divinations made by these earlier kings. 
He also argues that there are twelve tombs 
which are substantially larger than the others. 
However, the pre-Wu Ding remains do not 
necessarily represent those of the kings who 
might still have remained at another capital and 
there is a difference in scale as well as style of 
construction between the erght tombs with four 
ramps (to which the unfinished tomb may be 
added) and the other three two-ramped tombs. 

K. C Chang approaches the problem of the 
pre-Wu Ding period through Yinxu tomb 
number five, that of a certain Lady Hao #f 


—or Zi Ý, as Zhang Zhenglang argues in his 
essay. This tomb ıs particularly 1mportant 
because it 1s the only unplundered major tomb 
yet excavated and because the inscriptions on 
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her bronzes suggest an identity for the owner 

K.C. Chang, like the preponderance of 
scholars, takes this owner to be a wife of Wu 
Ding named in the oracle bone inscriptions The 
identity of Lady Hao is at the heart of four of 
the other essays in this volume. Both Zhang 
Zhenxiang and Zhang Bingquan argue that she 
was a wife of Wu Ding, though Zhang Zhenx- 
ıang also argues that certain dedications, those 


to a person called Si Tu Mu A) $$ RE or Si 


Tu Mu Gui 3, refer to another consort of Wu 


Ding rather than the Lady Hao herself. Zhang 
Zhenglang, on the other hand, argues that the 


lady in question was not called Hao #f-, but Zı 
-fF- , on the grounds that the woman element 


dr is often added to the clan names by which 
the king's consorts were known. He further 
argues that there was more than one such 
woman of the Zi clan married to the Shang 
kings and this tomb need not be identified with 
the consort of Wu Ding but belongs to a later 
period. This argument 1s a critical one because 
the discovery of this tomb if it can be firmly 
dated has important consequences for our 
understanding of both the stylistic history of 
Shang bronzes and the periodization of the 
oracle bone inscriptions. Zhang's argument 
would allow certain traditional views to stand 
and it has a certain logic. However, the charac- 
ter in question is sometimes drawn with two 
female elements which does suggest that one of 
them 1s part of the original name, 1e. that it 
should be Hao. 

The three other essays are somewhat 
independent of the arguments discussed above. 
The late Xıa Nai, the father of Chinese archae- 
ology, contributed an essay on jades in which he 
reviewed the various types and the evidence for 
their ritual use. Lm Yun’s article, ‘A 
re-examination of the relationship between 
bronzes of the Shang culture and the northern 
zone’, is particularly fine, making use of 
Russian materials to demonstrate a clear 
relationship between many different types of 
Shang artifacts and those of the northern 
complex Gao Zhixi's article on a type of bronze 
bell which 1s important in the southern culture 
in the Shang period demonstrates in contrast 
the influences of indigenous southern cultures 
on the Shang. 

K C. Chang 1s to be congratulated for 
making these arguments available to us in 
English. It 1s too bad that there is so little else 
available in English to round out the picture, 
but for this he is not responsible and we can 
ony be grateful for his efforts on behalf of the 

eld. 


SARAH ALLAN 


ARTHUR F. WRIGHT: Studies in Chinese 
Buddhism. Edited by Robert M. 
Somers. xii, 204 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 
1990. $30 (paper $20). 

Studies by Western scholars of the role of 

Buddhism in Chinese history have burgeoned 


over the past few decades and Buddhism is now 
accepted as an integral part of Chinese thought 
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and culture This has not, however, always been 
the case Commonly-held prejudices, ın which 
Buddhism was seen as a foreign religion 
imposed on, and always independent of, 
Chinese culture, delayed the textual ground- 
work necessary for further research Taoist 
studies were similarly hampered, despite a tradı- 
tion of scholarship in France, and only recently 
has the image of Taoism as a peripheral belief, 
confined to a few hermits who spent their days 
concocting elixirs of immortality in mountain 
retreats, begun to change The five articles in 
this collection were written at a time when 
Buddhism was starting to acquire respectability 
and a younger generation of scholars owe a debt 
to Arthur Wright for the scholarly attention he 
paid to this field. 

The first essay 1s an overview of the ınter- 
action of Buddhism and Chinese culture, seen in 
terms of four phases; preparation, domestica- 
tion, acceptance and appropriation. As Wnght 
himself points out, hypotheses are offered in 
order to be tested, modified and, 1f necessary, 
discarded. This is an important point and one 
too frequently forgotten by academics who 
believe that they have to produce the definitive 
work or else not publish at all The hypothesis 
in this case has been tested and it is a measure of 
Wnight’s 1magination and scholarship that 1t 1s 
still, in large part, of value. It should be noted 
that this article was expanded and published in 
1959 as the book Buddhism in Chinese hıstory. 

The next two essays are biographies The 
first, based on Wright's postgraduate research 
and his first published work, 1s an introduction 
to and translation of the biography of Fo-tu- 
deng, a monk of Central Asian origin who 
arrived in China in A.D. 310 during the period of 
disorder following the fall of the Han dynasty, 
and who made a contribution to the transition 
to Wright's second phase of interaction—the 
phase of domestication. 

This is an excellent article not only because of 
the quality and readability of the translation but 
also for the background material which, in 
Zürcher's words, ‘ gives us an impression of the 
peculiar intellectual atmosphere ' of the period. 

Fo-tu-deng is thought to have been ınfluen- 
tial 1n establishing a female Buddhist order, but 
among those he is known to have ordained one 
only was female, the nun An Ling-shou. The 
third essay is a translation. of her short 
biography. Wright observes that the principal 
historical ınterest of this biography lies in its 
expression of the conflict between the tradi- 
tional, pre-Buddhist social morality of China 
and Buddhist ethics. It is therefore disappoint- 
ing that there 1s only a cursory discussion of the 
moral climate of this period. Another cause for 
regret, although one highlighted by this essay 
rather than attributable to it, is the continued 
dearth of research on the role of women in 
Buddhism in China. It ıs almost forty years 
since this essay was originally published yet few 
have followed Wright’s commendable lead in 
acknowledgng the existence of women in 
Buddhism. 

The monk who compiled the sixth-century 
collection from which the biography of Fo-tu- 
deng was taken was versed in both classical 
Chinese historiography and Buddhism, and in 
the fourth essay Wright examines the elements 
of traditional Chinese biography and Buddhist 
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hagiography in his work. This essay, first 
published in 1954, is a seminal piece. It has lost 
none of its interest and continues to offer a 
sound introduction to Buddhist biographical 
writing. 

The final piece touches on the relation 
between Buddhism and the state, examining Fu 
Yi's anti-Buddhist polemics of the early seventh 
century—the beginning of the phase of 
acceptance Although Fu Yı’s arguments were 
rejected by the court they are interesting in light 
of previous and subsequent clashes between the 
state and Buddhism when similar arguments 
were employed. 

All these essays will be known to scholars in 
the field, so this volume offers them nothing 
new, It ts therefore presumably intended to 
lessen the burden of the student new to the 
subject by bringing these important articles 
together However, the usefulness of this collec- 
tion, as it stands, 1s limited. 

The first point to notice 1s that this is only a 
selection of Wrights papers on Buddhism. 
There are several other essays of interest For 
example, two consider the role of Buddhism in 
Sui and Tang ideology respectively. Another 
offers further discussion on the collection of 
biographies of monks, a fourth—a review 
article—considers Buddhism’s economic role. 
To have included these would have streng- 
thened the collection in both range and depth 

Secondly, the lack of any rationale for the 
selection 1s disappointing. So 1s the brevity of 
the introduction, although this may be due in 
part to the death of the collection’s editor, 
Robert Somers, before the volume was com- 
plete. Although much of Wright’s work has not 
been superseded there has been a considerable 
amount of research done since the last of these 

apers was written. Readers would have 
benefited greatly from an introduction offering 
a discussion of these papers 1n their historical 
context and an overview of more recent 
developments in the field. 

The third cause for disappointment is the 
bibliography. This seems to be more than a list 
of works cited as items are included which post- 
date the last of the papers, yet 1f 1t 1s intended to 
be a general bibliography there are important 
omissions. No explanation is offered of the 
criteria used in compiling the bibliography. It is 
curious that none of Wright's books and not 
even all of his papers on Buddhism are listed 

The claim that is offered by the publishers— 
that this book brıngs together previously 
scattered essays—is not nigtifcation enough for 
reprinting these pieces. In contrast the complete 
collection of Wright’s essays on Buddhism—or 
a selection made with clear criteria—topped 
with a scholarly mtroduction to Wright's works 
and the field of Buddhism studies ın general and 
tailed with a fuller bibliography would have 
been extremely useful. In the absence of these 
this volume ıs a wasted opportunity. 


SUSAN WHITFIELD 


ANTONINO FORTE: Mingtang and 
Buddhist Utopias in the history of the 
astronomical clock: the tower, statue 
and armillary sphere constructed by 
Empress Wu. (Serie Orientale 
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Roma, Vol. rix. Publications de 
l'EFEO, Vol. cxLv.) xiii, 333 pp. 
Rome: Istituto Italiano per il Medio 
ed Estremo Oriente; Paris: Ecole 
Frangaise d'Extréme-Orient, Paris: 
1988. 


This is a study of a series of large construc- 
tions carried out in the city of Luoyang under 
the sponsorship of Empress Wu of the short- 
lived Zhou dynasty (r. 690—705). All of them are 
said to have formed part of a complex intended 
effectually to embody the cosmic order ın the 
same way as the legendary mingtang ‘ Hall of 
Holiness’ built by the sage emperors of high 
antiquity. The nature of these constructions 
changed over the years as a result of accidental 
(or perhaps deliberate) destruction followed by 
rebuilding. The author suggests that at one 
stage they may have included a pagoda 1,000 
feet in height contamung a correspondingly 
large Buddha image, and an astronomical 
clock. He cites many extracts from both official 
and unofficial historical sources ın support of 
his contentions, and gives a wide-ranging dis- 
cussion of the ideological motivations he 
believes to have lain behind these great building 
projects. 

This 1s not an easy book to review fairly in a 
limited allowance of space. Its conclusions are 
based on the overall effect of a large number of 
small preces of evidence, no one of which would 
be conclusive by itself. In addition, as the 
author points out, the bias of official Chinese 
historians against Empress Wu is strong Her 
sponsorship of Maitreyan Buddhism was a 
particularly sensitive point. for Confucian 
scholars. Since it 1s argued that the Empress’s 
mingtang complex can only be fully understood 
in the light of Maitreyan doctrine, problems of 
how far we are entitled to ‘ correct’ for the bias 
of our sources arise urgently In addition to the 
difficulty of the topic, there 1s the obstacle of the 
overall structure of the book, which seems in 
part designed to display the process by which its 
author’s thinking developed rather than to 
expound his final conclusions with maximum 
clanty and economy. 

These features of the book mean that a fully 
argued review might easily approach the length 
of the original work. My own reaction to 
Forte’s book may be summed up by saying that 
he has illuminated a very interesting series of 
events that have so far been treated too super- 
ficially by historians of the period. I am however 
not at all convinced on several of his main 
points. I agree that the official account of the 
height of one of the towers (given as about 300 
feet) 1s a little suspicious, but I cannot easily 
believe in the height of a 1,000 feet given to it by 
one unofficial source. The largest surviving 
wooden Chinese pagoda at the present day (the 
eleventh-century example in Yingxian county 
near Datong) is about 200 feet high. Calcula- 
tions on the back of an envelope suggest that a 
pagoda-like structure of oak or similar wood 1s 
unlikely to fail by simple crushing under its own 
weight until it has reached over 2,000 feet in 
height. Failure as a result of wind-induced 
swaying would surely have come much earlier. 
But then, as Forte points out, the tower in 
question was indeed destroyed by strong winds 
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ın 690 or 691... perhaps, as Forte suggests, we 
must be prepared to ‘leave open a window on 
the impossible ’. 

I feel on no more definite ground in choosing 
to agree with Yamada Key that the Day, 
Forte’s ‘Great Regulator’, which formed part 
of the complex was probably simply a large bell 
(or perhaps a drum) rather than a clock. While 
the specific references to the Day: and its associ- 
ated entities seem to be insufficiently convinc- 
ing, Forte does however succeed in finding a 
seventh-century Buddhist description of what 
sounds very much like a clock with hour- 
annunciating jackwork. The clock in question ıs 
said to have been one of the appurtenances of 
the legendary Jetavana monastery m the time of 
the Buddha Significantly, it is said that the 
clock will return to earth in good order at the 
time when Maitreya descends. And of course at 
one stage Empress Wu claimed that he had done 
just that in her own person. Once more, one 
feels compelled to leave the window open just a 
little After all, there is the well-attested case of 
Yixing’s astronomical clockwork in 725, not 
long after the time of Empress Wu (Joseph 
Needham et al, Heavenly Clockwork, 
Cambridge 1960, 74-82). One of the merits of 
this ıntrıguing book is that its author’s intellec- 
tual honesty asks no more than that his readers 
should be prepared to suspend absolute dis- 
belief 1n his hypotheses. That at least I for one 
am willing to grant him 


CHRISTOPHER CULLEN 


LAURENCE PICKEN (ed.) and others: 
Music from the Tang Court, Fasc. 4, 
Fasc. 5. xiv, 136pp., xiv, 130 pp. 
Cambridge, etc: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1987, 1990. £40 ($69.50), 
£45 ($79.50). 


The 4th and Sth fascicles of this serial 
magnum opus follow the pattern established ın 
earlier fascicles, reviewed 1n BSOAS, L, 1, 1987, 
176-8. They bring almost to completion the 
publication of pieces from the first modal 
group, Ichikotsu-cho, of the Togaku repertory, 
transcribed from the earliest available Heian 
manuscripts. Fasc. 4 includes some sixteen 
relatively short but melodically attractive and 
varied items, and takes into account three 
sources not previously used—a ninth century 
5-stringed lute score, the earliest (tenth century) 
surviving flute score, and a fourteenth-century 
flute score. Given the ımportance of the flute in 
the Togaku tradition. the inclusion ın both 
fascicles of Allan Marret's transcriptions from 
these two latter sources, still ın some cases 
tentative, is a particularly welcome develop- 
ment. In fasc 5 are a modal prelude and a short 
suite ın the sub-mode Sada-chö, thought to 
derive (via China and Kucha) from the Indian 
räga Sadharita, but at first sight bearing little 
resemblance to melodies in that raga in 
contemporary Indian sources—as one might 
perhaps expect after so lengthy a transmission. 
The remaining items in this sub-mode will be 
examined in fasc. 6. 

As before, the music itself 1s preceded and 
followed by commentary of various kinds The 
history of each piece is reconstructed ın detail 
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from Japanese and Chinese sources, the sheer 
wealth of 1nformation presented here reflects the 
extraordinary importance attached to 
ceremonial and entertainment music and dance 
in the Tang and earlier dynasties, and the 
intimate associations built up between particu- 
lar pieces and particular places, persons or 
events. The importance of dance is stressed 
more than once, and the dance movements for 
one ıtem are reconstructed (in Labanotatıon) 
from a Chinese literary description; the 
Buddhist and South-East Asian associations of 
this same piece are also explored in detail. These 
historical sections could be read alone as a 
masterly study of music af the Tang court, and 
of its transmission to Japan as music from the 
Tang court. The history of each piece is 
different, and some may have been composed in 
Japan rather than received from China or 
elsewhere, but there seems little reason to doubt 
that the bulk of the repertory, as the authors 
consistently argue, came from Tang. What is 
certain 1s that 1t underwent radical transforma- 
tions of style and performance-practice, though 
not of basic content, once it had reached Japan. 

Each musical item ıs also accompanied. by 
‘preliminary comments on the structure of the 
piece’. These are considerably amplified in the 
detailed musical analyses provided by Professor 
Nickson, whose comments on the music of fasc. 
3 and 4 occupy 72 pages of fasc 5 As in 
previous fascicles, these analyses concentrate on 
the melodic functions of the scale degrees and 
on the formulaic structure of the melodies, each 
reduced for the purpose of analysis to a single 
line within the range of the mouth-organ (5/10). 
Much light 1s thereby shed on the structure of 
individual pieces and their relationships with 
other pieces, but it is clear that they do not fit 
happily into the mouth-organ range, the adop- 
tion of which merely avoids difficult decisions as 
to what the original range and melodic contour 
might have been. While the formulaic analysis is 
convincing, a more Schenkerian approach 
might reveal larger formal strategies that would 
explain why a particular formula is used at a 
particular point. 

Finally, each fascicle ends with essays on a 
wide range of methodological and other ques- 
tions, some relating to the materials of the 
fascicle itself, others relevant to the project as a 
whole. Two of the latter may be singled out for 
special mention In fasc. 4, Appendix 4, 
Rembrandt Wolpert re-examınes the systems of 
mensural notation found in Togaku scores, and 
advances a remarkable hypothesis: that a single 
notation could be read in several alternative 
ways, ın binary or ternary metre, with or 
without syncopation, and with or without 
augmentation. This hypothesis opens up an 
altogether unexpected dimension of Heian 
performance-practice, which may have been 
rhythmically more varied and exciting than 
previously realized, and demonstrates the 
potential of the project for fresh insights and 
stimulating ideas. 

In fasc. 5, Appendix 2, Laurence Picken 
reviews the aims and methods of the series so 
far, and responds to a number of criticisms that 
he believes to be based on misunderstanding. 
Particularly welcome is his clear statement that 
the purpose of the series 1s not to establish a 
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definitive text of the music, whıch he believes to 
be an unrealistic aim given the numerous 
variants to be found even in the earliest scores. 
These variants, though preventing the 
reconstruction of a single definitive text, ‘ never 
modify, to any significant extent, the basic 
musical materials out of which a given item has 
been constructed. It is the recovery of those 
basic musical materials that 1s our objective.’ 
The existence of a common core of * basic music 
materials’ 1s demonstrated both by the parallel 
transcriptions from different manuscripts, and 
by the detailed musical analyses; these provide 
concrete evidence for a musical practice similar 
to that of, say, Thai or Burmese art-music, 
where musicians play simultaneous variations 
on a protean melody that 1s never heard, and 
cannot necessarily be definitively re-construct- 
ed, in its * basic ' form. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that Picken's apologia necessitates, at times, a 
hardly fiattering assessment of Japanese 
Togaku scholarship, which surely has its own 
strengths. But it is clear from this wide-ranging 
essay (which draws parallels not only from 
Chinese music but from such distant sources as 
the Black Sea fiddle-tradition and the rock 
band) that the Music from the Tang Court 
project draws on an impressive body of evidence 
and of accumulated wisdom and experience. In 
reading the Togaku manuscripts alone, the con- 
tributors now claim (5, p. 116) a combined 
experience of at least 50 years. 

It ıs apparent from this Appendix that earlier 
fascicles of Music from the Tang court have not 
been received with universal or unqualified 
acclaim It is perhaps inevitable that some time 
wil elapse before the scholarly community 
comes to a balanced assessment of so major and 
innovative a publication, the more so given the 
frequent challenges to conventional thinking, 
the wealth and complexity of data, and the 
sometimes recondite language. How many 
native English-speaking readers, for example, 
will readily appreciate that the word ‘ secular ’ is 
sometimes used in its conventional sense of‘ not 
religious ', and at other times in its much rarer 
sense of ‘extending over centuries’ (as in 
“secular dyslexia’ and ‘secular retardation ’)? 
But it is salutary to remember what has been 
achieved. The oldest notated repertory of 
instrumental ensemble music in the world, 
highly valued in its own country, but never 
before published (except as transcriptions from 
modern performances) because the early 
notations could not be read, 1s now becoming 
available ın a meticulous scholarly edition of the 
earliest manuscripts, together with a monumen- 
tal apparatus of historical and analytical 
exegesis, and an interpretation of the historical 
evidence which, 1f not acceptable to all, 1s open 
for all to test against the evidence itself. For a 
parallel example of pioneering musicological 
scholarship, where a small group of scholars has 
unlocked a hitherto 1naccessible musical legacy, 
one thinks perhaps of the Gregorian Chant 
studies of the Solesmes school (though in 
recognizing that a defimtive text of the 
repertory does not, and did not, exist, Picken's 
position is closer to that of Treitler). Such an 
achievement deserves a warm welcome. 


D. R. WIDDESS 
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BURTON WATSON (tr.): The Tso chuan: 
selections from China's oldest narra- 
tive history. (Translations from the 
Oriental Classics.) [xxi], 232 pp. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1989. $37.50. 


The Zuo zhuan is without question one of the 
most interesting and original texts surviving 
from pre-Han China, and yet it 15 also one of the 
least translated. It is easy to see why. its great 
length, terse and difficult language, and sheer 
complexity of detail and organization pose a 
formidable challenge even to the most com- 
petent translator. The only complete English 
version, published by James Legge in 1872, has 
still not been superseded, but ıt ıs too difficult 
and inaccessible for the general reader Burton 
Watson's new translation is an attractive alter- 
native, offering precisely what Legge does not. 

Those familiar with Watson's work will find 
few surprises ın this volume He offers fluid, 
expansive translation, backed by the best avail- 
able Chinese and Japanese editions. The com- 
plexities of the Zuo zhuan are thoroughly 
tamed, and its rich narratives rendered ın clear, 
direct, and entertaining fashion Though ıt ts 
not a complete translation, specialist and non- 
specialist alike will find ıt more readable than 
Legge. Still, there are a few points which may 
cause Zuo zhuan aficionados a certain amount 
of dissatisfaction. 

So great is Watson’s emphasis on readability 
that one often feels that he is not translating, 
but paraphrasing. The meaning of the original 
is well conveyed, but much less of the feel of the 
text itself To some extent this 1s inevitable, 
since the Zuo zhuan lends itself poorly to a 
literal rendering, but Watson includes explana- 
tory phrases identifying people or events, and 
uses a single personal or place-name when the 
Zuo zhuan switches between two or more 
different names, without signalling this in any 
way to the reader. He explains his use of these 
insertions and modifications as a general 
principle ın the introduction, but in specific 
instances one can only discover them by 
consulting the original He warns in his 
introduction that experts may ‘ bridle’ at his 
rendition of feudal titles, and it is difficult to 
imagine anyone familiar with the text not 
bridling a little at titles such as the ' Duke of 
Qı’, ‘Duke of Jin’, and ‘Duke of Qin’ 
(actually ranked hou, hou, and bo respectively). 
Quite aside from the question of whether these 
ranks should be translated with English feudal 
titles at all (a practice which continues for lack 
of a widely-accepted alternative), surely it 
would have been more consistent with the 
original (and simpler for the reader) to allow the 
text to reflect the rulers’ actual rank while living, 
and render these as ‘ Marquis of Qı’, ‘ Marquis 
of Jin’, and ' Earl of Qin’ throughout, rather 
than relegating this information to a ‘ Table of 
Principal States’ on p xxxix. In his effort to 
make things simpler for the reader, Watson has 
ce much of the Zuo zhuan’s distinctive 
style. 

The selection and editing of the text for 
translation merits some comment. From the 
point of view of the Zuo zhuan as a whole, the 
organization of this volume is good. All of the 
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best-known stories are included. Passages 
belonging to a sıngle account, spht up ın the 
original to fit the Chun qiu annals, are 
recombined. Watson supplies introductory 
explanations, footnotes, and summaries of 
skipped passages to guide the reader comfort- 
ably through convoluted narratives. However, 
certain segments have been excluded within the 
passages selected for translation. Some of these 
are comments on the Chun qiu text, and prob- 
ably not part of the Zuo zhuan as originally 
compiled, but there are also instances where 
material integral to the story has been removed 
For example, in the account of events following 
the death of Lord Xian of Jin in 651 B.C, a 
narrative ' flashback ' recounts a promise made 
by the great officer Xun Xı that he intended to 
support the young heir-apparent to the death. 
Watson excludes this, even though it 1s very 
short, and supplies the ınformation in a 
footnote at the end of the passage (pp 26~7). 
Since the central theme of this account ts that 
Xun Xi’s death 1s a consequence of his promise, 
the removal of this segment throws the story 
and its characterization of Xun Xi as a man of 
honour out of balance, and obscures a typical 
example of Zuo zhuan narrative structure. 
Surely it is better to translate the selected 
passages in full; even the uninformed reader 
would not be overwhelmed by these details. 

I have come across occasional errors of detail 
(for example on p. 44, n. 12, where the heir- 
apparent Yu of Jin is said to be a hostage in Qin 
when ın fact he had escaped the previous year), 
and numerous minor points of translation 
which I find insufficiently precise, but these do 
not distort the general meaning of the text to 
any great extent. Also unsatisfactory 1s the 
rendition of dates expressed in cyclical charac- 
ters as “the day chia-tzu’, etc Granted one can 
do little else when one such date appears in 
isolation, but when a series of them appears in a 
single passage, as on p.46, it might help the 
general reader to know that xin chou 1s seven 
days after jia wu, and ren yin only one day after 
xm chou. 

The above complaints aside, it must be 
acknowledged that Watson has produced a 
readable and entertaining version of one of the 
great classics of ancient world hterature. He 
deserves credit for his continuing translation 
work, particularly within an academic climate 
where translation has somehow come to be seen 
as inferior to ‘ real’ research. We may hope that 
a Zuo zhuan scholar will publish a fully 
annotated and complete translation to replace 
Legge’s classic, but even when this task is done 
Watson's version will still bring the Zuo zhuan 
within the reach of many who might otherwise 
never have discovered it 


ROBERT CHARD 


YOAV ARIEL: K'ung-ts'ung-tzu: the 
K‘ung family Masters’ anthology: a 
study and translation of chapters 
1-10, 12-14. (Princeton Library of 
Asian Translations.) 220 pp. Prince- 
ton N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1989. $39.50. 
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The K‘ung-ts‘ung-tzu (KTT). purports in 
Ariel's words, *to record episodes, dialogues, 
and statements connected with vamous 
members of the K'ung family from the tin= of 
Confucius (551-479 B.C.) to the middle of the 
Later Han (A.D. 25-220) ..Durmng the seventh 
and up to the eleventh century, the KTT was 
widely acclaimed: the major bibliographies of 
this period usually ascribed the text to K'unz Fu 
(264—208 B.C.), an eighth-generation descen-ant 
of Confucius ’ But, ‘in all likelihood, the text 1s 
a thurd-century fabrication of Wang Su 
(A.D 195-256)’ (pp. 3-4). 

Ever since the more critical approacL of 
Southern Sung scholars, and especially the 
derogatory judgement of Chu Hsı (1130-1200) 
who unequivocally labelled ıt a ‘worthless 
forgery’, the KTT has been viewed with 
suspicion and consequently fell into an oblivion 
from which Arıel’s book has come to save it, 
very fortunately for readers and amateurs o the 
Confucian tradition The book falls into two 
halves, the first being devoted to a well- 
developed introduction and the second -o a 
partial translation of the KTT. 

Ariel acknowledges from the very start the 
‘forged’ character of the KTT, deliberztely 
choosing to study ıt as an exemplificatioa of 
‘forgery’ as a genre. And a particuarly 
interesting example it 1s, since forgeries vere 
tending to constitute a ‘ genre’ precisely ir the 
period from the fall of Han to the end of Weir- 
Chin (A.D 220-420) However, Anel renzıns 
quite cautious as to the precise authorship oF the 
work. He begins (section 2 of the introducdon) 
by tracing meticulously the fortunes -and 
misfortunes of the KTT through history, fom 
the idea of K'ung Fu's authorship which orzgin- 
ated in the catalogue of the Sui-shu chinz-chi 
chih to the earliest critical assessments ir- the 
Southern Sung, later strengthened by CI'ing 
scholarship, which repeatedly pointed our the 
striking affinities between the KTT, the K ung- 
tzu chia-yui, and the Book of Documens of 
' pseudo-K'ung An-kuo’, all of them poirting 
to Wang Su as the common author or ‘ forxer *. 
In the third, and last, section of his intracluc- 
tion, Ariel attempts to synthesize modern Jata 
and adduce his own considerations on the zuth- 
enticity and authorship of the KTT, but 3e is 
eventually content, in all scholarly humility- and 
honesty, with reiterating the already widespread 
opinion that the book is, like the K'ung-tzu hia- 
yu, ‘a work of Wang Su-ıan nature’ (p. 62) 

The highly probable association of the XTT 
with Wang Su enhances its value, in our eyss, as 
a work characteristic of post-Han Confucian- 
ism, that is, Confucianism in an antı-climactıc 
phase after its apogee as a state 1deology pver 
the whole of the Han period Even thouga, as 
Ariel himself recognizes, it might be an 
exaggeration to say that ‘Confucianism o the 
beginning of the 3rd century A.D appeass to 
have been moribund’ (p. 148, n. 5), it renzains 
none the less true that the KTT is «uite 
representative of Confucianism in a self- 
defensive if not ' decidedly aggressive ' atti-ude, 
as Ariel styles it (p. 5) 

To my mind, the KTT 1s a work of primanly 
polemical nature which should be placed 13 the 
context of the long-standing struggle bet-veen 


partisans of the New Texts (chin-wen & X ) 
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of the Confucian Classics and the Old Texters 
(ku-wen fy X ), a struggle that outlasted the 


Han dynasty itself—Wang Su bore witness to 
the fact-—and that was to re-emerge in the later 
part of the Ch‘ing This controversy, which 
included not only textual, but also ideological 
and philosophical issues and which had con- 
siderable repercussions, appears to be central to 
the understanding of the actual import of the 
KTT, and yet Ariel chooses to devote to ıt a 
mere half-page (p 63), referring the reader to 
previous studies, that of R. P Kramers on the 
K'ung-tzu chia-y i particular (K'ung Tzu Chia 
Yu, Leiden, 1950).! It would, of course, have 
been inappropriate to go over the whole ground 
yet again, but very much to the point to expand 
on the way the KTT, 1n the hands of Wang Su, 
its presumed forger, appears to be a pure 
product of the Old Text school inherited from 
Han Confucianism and as a polemical tool To 
mention only one instance, one would have 
liked to know more about the reasons for Wang 
Su's opposition to the school of Cheng Hsüan, 
reputed to represent a synthetical view rather 
than that of the official New Text tradition. 

Both the KTT and the K'ung-tzu chia-yu 
allude to an uninterrupted tradition and trans- 
mission of texts within the K'ung family, in 
spite of the Ch'in burning of the books, and 
they are therefore connected with the ‘ Lu wall’ 
affair and the controversial figure of Kung 
An-kuo, i.e , with the very roots of the Old Text 
school By referring to a number of versions of 
the Classics in ‘ancient script’ supposedly 
recovered from the wall of the K'ung family in 
Lu, the Old Texters sought to offer an alter- 
native to the established canonicity of the 
Confucian Classics as they had been trans- 
mitted orally after the burning of the books and 
then written down in the ‘modern script’ 
current under Han. In that respect, the KTT, as 
well as the K'ung-tzu chia-yü, of which it seems, 
m Ariel’s description (p 67), to represent a less 
perfected, less mature stage, 1s characteristic of 
precisely that same will to put forward an 
alternative criterion of canonicity. Both works 
appear to be meant as complements of the Lun- 
yu, the Analects of Confucius, thereby making 
Lun yii a canonical work on a par with the Five 
Classics revered by Han scholarship. 

The author of the KTT, in typical ku-wen 
spirit, obviously wanted to retrieve the ‘true’ 
picture of Confucius as opposed to the 
apocryphal ımage that had predominated in the 
Han. He therefore stepped into the shoes of a 
* K'ung family member who truthfully recreated 
and transmitted the heritage of his adopted 
family' (p.61). The KTT, Ariel concludes, 
cannot be considered an outright ‘ forgery’, i e., 
as having ‘an explicit intention to deceive’, 
since its author, most probably Wang Su, was 


1On the Old Text vs New Text controversy, 
see also A. Cheng, Etude sur le Confucianisme 
Han. l'élaboration d'une tradition exégétique sur 
les Classiques (Paris, 1985). See esp ch. ii and 
p.99 on the chang-chu =. ^B] exegetical 
method which Ariel (p. 63) describes as ‘ wıde- 
spread in the Former Han’—in fact, 1t 
flourished mainly ın the Later Han, which 
explains why Wang Su, who lived after the fall 
of Han, was still so pugnacious about it. 
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aware only of his mission as the saviour of the 
‘true’ K'ung family tradition Ariel, however, 
bases his conclusion on a rather abstract discus- 
sion of the meaning of ‘truth’ in the KTT, 
whereas I would tend to think of Wang Su’s 
method more simply as typical of the traditional 
Chinese conception of authorship which was 
not seen as necessarily unique and attached to 
one particular person. 

Even though it be admitted that Wang Su's 
intention was not to deceive, the fact remains 
that the KTT as a text isa ‘forgery’ But, to the 
reader's surprise, Arrel fails to assess ıt as such, 
as one might have expected from the opening 
section of his introduction As a partisan of the 
Old Text school, Wang Su attempted to present 
his own image of Confucius, which he 
considered to be more ‘authentic’ than the 
canonical image derived from the Han Con- 
fucian tradition. To the canonicity of texts, he 
preferred the authenticity of direct testimony, 
supposedly handed down from one generation 
to the next in the K'ung family In the KTT, 
there 1s a kind of explication of the Confucius 
that appears 1n the Analects, but it delineates 
him in too heavy traits to make him altogether 
credible, thereby making the forgery rather 
gross and Chu Hsi’s verdict quite to the point. 

The second part of Arıel’s book is a trans- 
lation of the first fourteen chapters of the KTT, 
ie. Part A of the Ssu-pu-ts'ung-k'an edition 
(with the exception of ch 11 whose translation 
Ariel dismisses as * otiose °). This division seems 
somewhat artificial with regard to the intrinsic 
structure of the KTT as outlined by Ariel him- 
self (pp. 8-9), and 1s given no justification, so 
that the reader is even left wondering whether 
there will be a subsequent volume translating 
Part B. 

The translation, like the introduction, 
endeavours to be as true to the facts as possible. 
One striking feature is the scarcity of textual 
problems, which may be adduced as evidence of 
the forged character of the work. Ariel’s notes 
abound in references to parallel texts, but his 
translation of, and commentaries on philo- 
sophical terms or notions are too often elusive 
orscant This is all the more disappointing since 
Anel’s introduction repeatedly stresses that the 
KTT was to be characterized as a ' philosophi- 
cal’ work (see e.g, pp.3,7)—an adjective 
which, incidentally, I would dispute unless Ariel 
means it ın the Chinese sense of a work belong- 
ing to the category of the philos- 


ophers (tzu F- ), as opposed to the Classics 
(ching $& ) (see e.g., p. 18) For instance, the use 


of the term /: BE, which Anel translates as 


‘principle’ and which was central in the Wei- 
Chin period but anachronistic in Confucius's 
mouth, would have called for more in-depth 
commentaries than are found in notes 42, p 161 
and 13, p. 180. 

References to secondary studies could have 
been updated (references are made to Waley, 
Lau, Creel, where one might have expected Hall 
and Ames or Keightley to be quoted alongside) 
Finally, I noticed a fair number of errors and 
misprints, of which some examples are: Jay 
Sailey, the translator of Ko Hung, is systemati- 
cally misspelt Saily, including in the bibli- 
ography, on p. 101 (5.8) and in n. 27, Shu Sun 
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should be Shu-sun; similarly, on p. 118 (9.6) and 
in n. 5, Hu Wu-pao should be Hu-wu (or Hu- 
mu) Pao; and n. 115, p. 167 left me wondering 
about the ‘ pantothenic scale’ (?). But these are 
small defects with respect to the work accom- 
plished. It can be said that this book, although ıt 
relies heavily on Kramers's previous work on 
the K'ung-tzu chia-yii, gives us new insights into 
the Confucian tradition that, far from being 
‘moribund ', is here shown to have been still 
very much alive and kicking after the fall of 
Han. 


ANNE CHENG 


ANNE BIRRELL: Popular songs and 
ballads of Han China. xvi, 226 pp. 
London, Sydney and Wellington: 
Unwin Hyman, 1988. £20. 


Meticulous search is the hallmark of Dr 
Anne Birrell’s scholarly publications, and in the 
book under review she has cast the widest 
possible net to gather evidence to support her 
proof of the dating and development of the so- 
called Bureau of Music, Songs and Ballads. As 
the compositions were anonymous and handed 
down ın the oral tradition for quite some time 
before they were fixed 1n written form, variants 
in their texts are bound to occur. Scholars who 
collected the songs were the arbiters of their best 
possible textual form, and generations of collec- 
tors have made their contributions through the 
ages. Translators/interpreters of these song- 
texts today are thus faced with an enormous 
mass of literature when researching into these 
song-texts, and Dr. Birrell has sifted through 
the sources indefatigably and exhaustively. She 
has translated and fully annotated 77 songs and 
ballads (yueh-fu) of early imperial China, and 
she deals systematically with the problems of 
the earliest sources, dating, attribution, textual 
variants, metre, generic title, song title and 
structure. In her introductory essay, ın the sec- 
tion on the genre of yueh-fu songs and ballads, 
she writes: 


“In generic terms we may define the 
anonymous Chinese ballad or song of the 
Han era as follows: it was composed by an 
anonymous amateur and, until fixed 1n a text, 
was in subsequent folk possession and 
became part of a popular repertoire; orig- 
ınally oral, it was later fixed in texts of 
varying degrees of literary quality and usually 
with a number of variant words or phrases; ıt 
was set to music which is now lost; it 1s 
relatively simple in diction, content, and 


point of view; it may either tell a story asa | 


narrative ballad, or convey an emotion as a 
lyrical ballad; 1t may describe action and 
feelings with numerous musical devices, such 
as repetition and refrain, its title usually 
includes a term relating to song or melody ’ 


In the section on the criteria of selection, she 
writes: 
‘My criteria for selecting songs and ballads 
from the large repertoire of the Han are as 
follows: I have chosen those titles which 
constitute the generally agreed corpus of 
anonymous Han pieces, and those titles 
especially which have been most imitated by 
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later generations of poets. I have added a 
number of pieces in order to form a collection 
representative of the traditional categories of 
Kuo [Yueh-fu Shi Chi] and his predecessors in 
which Han songs appear I have also included 
some titles so as to demonstrate the thematic 
diversity of the Han repertoire. The resulting 
total of my selection 1s 77 songs and ballads, 
of which seven are different versions of some 
texts.’ 


As an example of different treatments of one 
theme Dr. Birrell contrasts the texts of two 
versions of the ‘ West Gate Ballad’ with that of 
the Ku-Shih, no 15 of the ‘ Nineteen Old Poems’ 
which clearly shows that the Ku-shih version 
was a literary piece composed by a professional 
poet while the ballad, or yueh-fu, was an oral 
piece composed by an amateur. The Ku-shih 
version has a style that 1s concise, metrically 
regular, literary and polished, while the style of 
the yueh-fu versions is often prolix, metrically 
irregular and without any hterary refinements. 

In her long introductory essay the author also 
furnishes a detailed background to the history 
of Han culture, the genre of yueh-fu songs and 
ballads; sources of Kuo Mao-ch'ien's song-texts 
and their contents, and her criteria of selection 
To facilitate the reader's pursuit of the under- 
standing of the office of the Bureau of Music she 
has reproduced a plan (adapted from Masuda 
Kiyohide) of the complex of palace buildings 
and gates in Chang-an with the Bureau in their 
midst 

The main text is arranged into eleven 
chapters, supplemented by notes, appendices, 
maps, chronology, bibliography and index 

In this volume Dr. Birrell has given us a 
veritable feast of scholarly and excitingly fresh 
translation and elucidation of folk songs from 
Han China. To end this review, the following 
extract from the delightful song-text, “Mulberry 
on the Bank’ (p.169), will give the reader 
something of the flavour of her work. Here the 
beautiful Lo-fu responds to the prefect’s 
attempt at seduction with the praise of her 
husband’s qualities in the following terms: 


‘ The Prefect is so foolish! 
The Prefect has his own wife, 
Lo-fu has her own husband. 


‘In the east more than a thousand horsemen, 
My bridegroom is ın the lead. 

How would you recognize my bndegroom? 
His white horse follows jet-black colts. 
Green suk plaits his horses’ tails, 

Yellow gold braids his horses’ heads 

At his waist a Lu-lu dagger 

Is worth maybe more than ten million cash ’ 


K. P. K. WHITAKER 


AUDREY SPIRO: Contemplating the 
Ancients: aesthetic and social Issues 
in early Chinese portraiture. xv, 
259 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
Oxford: University of California 
Press, 1990. $35. 


Among the most noteworthy discoveries of 
Chinese archaeology in the past thirty years was 
the tomb at Xıshangiao in the suburbs of 
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Nanjing, excavated ın 1960, wıth brick reliefs of 
the Zhulin Qixian or Seven Sages of the 
Bamboo Grove, X1 Kang and his Taoist com- 
panions of the third century A.D., with the 
addition of the ancient hermit Rong Qiqi to 
make a total of eight figures in two facing panels 
on the walls of the main chamber of the tomb. 
Subject, composition and technique are all 
significant 1n this tomb decoration of the late 
fourth or early fifth century A D : the choice of 
a group of Daoıst nonconformists, playing 
music, drinking, whistling or even taking a nap, 


the antithesis of Confucian propriety; a- 


composition, with each of the eight figures 
seated informally ın the open air, set between 
trees with distinctive leaves, which shows that a 
master of painting must have provided the 
orginal model from which the craftsmen 
worked; while the technique itself, of moulded 
bricks each numbered on the back and carrying 
a small part of the design, represents a further 
development from the 1mpressed large hollow 
tiles of the later Western Han and the moulded 
single or paired bricks common 1n the Eastern 
Han and later. The immediate interest which the 
reliefs aroused was further stimulated by the 
subsequent discoveries, ın 1965 at Hugiao in 
Wujacun, Danyang and in 1968 again at 
Huqiao in Wuyiacun and at Jianshan in 
Jinnacun, Danyang, of three further brick 
vaulted tombs each with a repertory of brick 
reliefs, including, in the 1968 discoveries, similar 
panels of the Seven Sages as part of the decora- 
tion on the principal walls of the main chamber, 
repeating the same figures, though with some 
transpositions of names The tomb excavated ın 
1965 has been identified as the Xıu’an 
mausoleum of Emperor Jing of the Southern Qi 
dynasty ın the late fifth century A.D. and tenta- 
tive identifications with other Southern Qı 
rulers have been made in the case of the two 
tombs excavated in 1968 A generous selection 
of the reliefs from all four tombs, with the aid of 
ink rubbings, have been admirably reproduced 
in Liuchao yishu (Art of the Six Dynasties), 
Bering, Wenwu Press, 1981 

Audrey Spiro’s book, Contemplating the 
Ancients, discusses some of the consıderable 
array of portraits in various media discovered in 
the tombs of the Han dynasty and subsequent 
centuries, among which the reliefs from the 
Nanjing and Danyang tombs, including other 
subjects beside the Seven Sages, are prominent 
(49 of the 59 illustrations) The author’s 
observation that although portraiture ‘is a 
much-studied art form in the West... Western 
scholars of Chinese art have rarely shown 
enthusiastic interest in the genre ’ shows that she 
would like to be seen as a pioneer 1n this field, 
but takes no account of the meticulous scholar- 
ship of scholars such as Dietrich Seckel and 
Helmut Brinker, which has recently culminated 
in the publication of Das Bildnis in der Kunst des 
Orients (ed. Martin Kraatz, Jurg Meyer zur 
Capellen and Dietrich Seckel, 1990, reviewed 
earlier ın this issue of BSOAS) 

Many of the illustrations are taken direct 
from Liuchao yishu, others from photographs 
provided by James Cahill and Martin Powers. 
The quality of reproduction does not approach 
that 1n the larger Chinese publication, and one 
could wish that the original plate numbers there 
could have been referred to. Captions which 
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simply read ‘ Detail of Fig 2’ do not help to 
distinguish the four tombs, and, in the case of 
figures 47-56, providing only the mistaken 
identification found on the relief makes it 
difficult for the reader to compare the depictions 
directly with the portrayals in the Nanjing 
tomb. Only from p. 154 does the author begin to 
describe the differences between them. The 
following amended captions make it easier: 


47. Wang Rong at Wujıacun (named as ' Ruan 
Ji’) 

48 Xiang Xiu at Wujıacun (named as ' Rong 
Qiqi ) 

49. Liu Ling at Wupacun (named as ' Ruan 
Xuan ?) 

50. Rong Qigi and Ruan Xian at Wujiacun 
(named as ‘ Wang Rong’ and ' Shan Situ’ 
[Shan Tao]) 

52 Ruan 31 at Jinjiacun (named as ‘ Liu Ling’) 

54. Wang Rong at Jinjıacun (named as ' Ruan 
Jı’) 

55. Xiang Xiu at Jinjiacun (named as * Wang 
Rong’) 

56. Liu Ling at Jinjiacun (named as ‘Shan 
Situ’ [Shan Tao] 


This clarification avoids meaningless captions 
such as ‘Another Shan Tao at Jinjiacun’. 
Confusion of a different kind 1s seen in fig. 6, 
where p. 13 1s a repetition of p 12. Both pages 
show the same two reliefs, above of Xı Kang 
and Ruan Ji ( Liu Ling’) from the east wall of 
the Jıanshan Jinjiacun tomb (originally 
illustrated in Wenwu, 1980/2, pl II 2) and below 
of Rong Qiqi and Ruan Xian from the west wall 
(Wenwu 1980/2 pl. 111.2). 

Little help 1s provided by the table on page 
165, adapted (without comment on the, prob- 
ably correct, inversion of left and right) from 
another article in the same issue of Wenwu, 
because this also gives only the names as found 
on the reliefs, without making it clear that the 
basic figures, and even the species of the trees 
between them  (ginkgo-pine-locust-willow- 
gınkgo ın the Xı Kang panel on the left wall, 
ginkgo-willow-ginkgo-wutong-ginkgo ın the 
Rong Qiqi panel on the right wall, reading 
inwards from the entrance 1n each case) remain 
the same in all three versions of the reliefs One 
can speculate about the reasons for the mis- 
identifications ın the later reliefs, but the simple 
answer, finally provided on p 170, 1s that by the 
late fifth century ' it no longer mattered ', the 
two panels of the Seven Sages and Rong Qiqi, 
“a collective model for later men’, were just one 
element in an extensive programme, and no 
longer the single most important feature of the 
decoration of the tomb. Spiro ventures that 
“Emperors, perhaps, admired the Seven 
Worthies for their talents and style', and that 
‘ıt was precisely for their frailties. for their 
purely human heroism, that later men identified 
with them and gave to the Seven Worthies 
immortality’ (p. 174). I prefer the analysis pro- 
vided by Kıyohıko Munakata in his recent 
lecture at the Sacred Mountains symposium at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (24 March 
1991) that in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. 
yinyı or secular hermits represented an ımport- 
ant group of human resources, from whom 
there was an expectation of profound wisdom, 
and towards whom there were frequent zhaoyin 
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or summons of the recluse to court, as attested 
by poems of this title ın this period 

The reader, then, should not hope for a clear 
exposition of the monuments which provide the 
material for the discussion: nor do the author’s 
suggestions always seem to be well founded: for 
Instance ın commenting on the trees, she 
suggests that ‘ Few earlier pictorial sources for 
these trees have been found Their variety may 
reflect the introduction of new plants from the 
south’ (p 188, n.32). However the reliefs are 
from the period when artists are beginning to 
depict individual species for the first time, rather 
than generalized tree forms as in the Han 
Some, like the ginkgo and willow, appear also in 
versions of the Luoshentu after Gu Kaizhi, 
which though much later in date may be 
assumed to be faithful m content to a fourth or 
early fifth century original. A similar variety of 
species are found in the engravings of the Filial 
Pıety sarcophagus in the Nelson-Atkins 
Museum, Kansas City, from the early sixth 
century. Again on page 101, the author asserts 
that the gin held by X1 Kang across his lap 
“cannot actually be played in this position, but 
must be placed on a firm table for perform- 
ance’ A table is doubtless a requisite today, 
and the gın can be seen being so played in a 
painting by Emperor Huizong of the Northern 
Song dynasty, now ın the Gugong, Beijing, but 
in the period in question tables of the kind 
assumed did not exist: the performer (and his 
audience) sat on the floor, on mats or a low dais, 
and many Han and later depictions show the 
instrument being played precisely as Xı Kang 
and Rong Qiqi are shown in the reliefs 

Brief headings are given to each subdivision 
of the chapters of the book some of them, like 
‘The most difficult painting’, or ‘Conveying 
the spirit’, are clearly drawn from the critical 
vocabulary of the period, but the relevance of 
others is not always at all clear (eg ‘ Casting 
and cutting’ for pp. 127-8), and in one where 
the author attempts a Latin tag, which should 
read ‘ Ars longa, vita brevis’, this becomes a 
grating and incorrect ‘ Vita Breva, Ars Longa’ 
(p. 135). The brevity of life is soon forgotten 
with ‘Immortality’ (p.138). Ars est celare 
artem, the author observes, but in this book, the 
scholarly artifice bids fair to eclipse the art. 


RODERICK WHITFIELD 


RONALD G. KNAPP: China’s vernacu- 
lar architecture: house form and 
culture. xi, 195pp. Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1989. 
$38. 


This is the second of Professor Knapp’s most 
useful books on Chinese domestic architecture. 
In the first, China's Traditional rural architec- 
ture (1986). he set the background, relying for 
his historical chapter on the pioneering work of 
Liu Dunzhen. Subsequent sections covered 
some of the varying regional forms: houses of 
the North China plain, troglodyte dwellings of 
the loess areas, a few types of southern houses 
and Taiwanese domestic architecture In this 
second work, he has concentrated on the houses 
of Zhejiang province. 

Recent publications from China have 
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included a welcome series on regional domestic 
building, with volumes on Jilin, Zhejiang and 
Fujian already available Zhejiang minju 
(Peking, Zhongguojian zhugong ye chubanshe, 
1984) 15, like the others tn the series, full of 
Uluminating drawings and photographs Both 
text and illustrations are more detailed than in 
Knapp’s study but the volume is not widely 
available and unlikely to be translated. Inter- 
ested readers who have no Chinese should still 
find the illustrations useful and may take com- 
fort from the fact that, as in so many Chinese 
publications, the text is somewhat repetitive, for 
editorial control is distinctly undeveloped in 
China Zhejiang minju lays stress on the regional 
variety within the province although it 1s 
organized in the same way as Knapp’s 
subsequent study, with sections on settlement 
patterns, architecture. and local conditions, 
spatial arrangement, external features, timber 
construction, and a long section of examples 
arranged by locality All but the last of Knapp's 
chapters follow the same pattern. He includes a 
final section on ' Tradition’: geomancy, sump- 
tuary regulations and building magic. Thus 1s an 
extremely interesting area, particularly since 
Eberhard wrote on the building magic of 
Zhejiang (rather puzzhngly) and it is not 
covered in much detail in Zhejiang minju where 
aspects are referred to in passing. The antı- 
cipated publication of Klass Ruitenbeek's 
exhaustive survey of the Lu Ban jmg will 
provide the richest source in English. 

Zhejang houses include some of the most 
elegant domestic buildings ın China. Knapp 
illustrates the tiny Shaoxing house of Xu Wei 
(1521-93), painter, writer, calligrapher and 
uxorıcıde The two rooms and courtyards of his 
Qing teng shu shi (Green vine studio) are 
approached through a gabled wall with two 
elegantly contrasted openmgs: a moon gate to 
the side courtyard occupied by a stone-lined 
pool, rockery and twisted vine and a pointed 
arch entrance to the main room. Inner and 
outer ‘rooms’ are linked; seated at hus desk, the 
painter’s feet were practically in the pool. 
Knapp expends little space on this and similar 
examples, perhaps because the basic chronology 
was laid out in his previous work, though the 
past prosperity and significance of towns such 
as Ningbo and Shaoxing suggest that historical 
investigation might reveal internal develop- 
ments. The lanes of Ningbo are lined with 
crumbling mansions and one wonders 1f any of 
the Zhejiang architectural societies have 
penetrated them 

As his subtitle suggests, inspired by Amos 
Rapoport, Knapp concentrates on late tradi- 
tional rural building, its construction and use 
Mindful of the change that has been sweeping 
through the rural areas since 1981, Knapp has 
ended each of his major chapters with a section 
entitled * Transitions’. Between 1981 and 1985, 
more houses were buit in rural areas 
throughout China than in the previous thirty 
years. It 15 not, however, merely a question of 
numbers, though some of these houses are built 
in the time-honoured traditional styles, perhaps 
the greater proportion are modern in style The 
materials also differ; greater use 1s made of 
concrete and decorative tiling. These ' transi- 
tions ' are amongst the most interesting sections 
in the book and Knapp’s attitude is also of 
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interest, I find hım remarkably uncritical, 
particularly ın the lıght of the Rapoportian 
connexion between house form and culture. The 
change ın the aspect of the Chinese countryside 
is dramatic for these yang fang (foreign style 
houses) are fairly similar, whether situated in 
Zhejiang or Sichuan. Where once domestic 
architecture significantly underlined the 
difference between the regions of China and the 
varying topography, there 1s now a tendency to 
uniformity. Their relation to ‘culture’ 1s also 
significant, for instead of the generally inward- 
looking enclosure of the courtyard, these are 
outward-looking blocks, with external 
balconies. Historically, enclosure was a practi- 
cal solution to the seclusion of women, home- 
based worship and the need to protect family 
wealth. With the liberation of women, official 
discouragement of ancestor worship and 
the growth of banking, cultural requirements 
have changed; perhaps it is merely senti- 
mental to regret the regional variety of domestic 
architecture. 


FRANCES WOOD 


PAMELA KYLE CROSSLEY: Orphan 
warriors: three Manchu generations 
at the end of the Qing world. xvi, 
305 pp. Princeton N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1990. $37.50. 


Pamela Crossley has distinguished herself 
over the past few years for her interest in 
Manchu cultural and ethnic identity The work, 
under review, which stems from her doctoral 
dissertation (Yale, 1983), 1s so far her major 
contribution in this field. 

The work 1s divided in two parts, each com- 
prising three chapters. Part | may be regarded 
as an extended introduction that takes us from 
the rise of the Manchus to the establishment of 
the Manchu garrisons at Hangzhou and Zhapu, 
and to their history down to the end of the 
Qianlong period. Part 2, the main body of the 
book, 1s composed of the biographies of three 
eminent Manchus of the Suwan Güwalgıya 
clan Guancheng, Fengrui, and the historian 
Jinliang. Here Crossley illustrates a portion of 
Chinese history—the life of the Manchus—that 
has so far been overshadowed by the great 
events of the last two centuries (the Opium 
Wars, the Taiping rebellion, Republican and 
Communist revolutions). Biographical studies 
of Qing emperors such as Kangxi, Yongzheng 
or Qianlong, cannot compare with Crossley's 
research, which comes much closer to investi- 
gating the daily life and feelings of Manchu 
bannermen. Some cautious comparison could 
be drawn, perhaps, with the autobiography of 
Puyi, since both accounts lead one to reflect 
upon the dilemma most Manchus had to face as 
the dynasty approached its demise, torn as they 
were between a loyalist (and sometimes oppor- 
tunistic) attachment to their traditions, and the 
need for reform that the new era called for 

This dilemma is put into relief as we pass 
from the life of Fengrui to that of Jinliang. The 
first engaged in a military career and, after the 
war, succeeded ın restoring the family finances 
in Hangzhou. Still, his managerial skills were 
guided not by the desire to join in the process of 
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reform and modernization of China but rather 
by the wish to resuscitate the past glories of his 
family, as he retreated into a world of heroic 
memories, dreams and superstitions, deeply in 
contrast with the harsh realities faced by the 
increasing ımpoverished Manchu bannermen 
His son Jinliang, on the other hand, as a young 
man Joined in the ranks of the reformists, but 
Manchu reformism failed to play any consider- 
able historical role Widespread anti-Manchu 
feelings and the final downfall of the dynasty 
created a situation. of danger for Manchu 
families, which, like Jinliang's, often found it 
safer to move back to the ancestral land ın the 
north-east There the farcical (as well as tragic) 
last stand of Manchu nationalism was to take 
place, and it ıs refreshing to be reminded, 
through Crossley’s account, that not all 
Manchus followed Puyi's example. 

The saga of the Suwan Güwalgiya clan, thus 
filtered through the biographies of these three 
outstanding members, yields a vivid picture of 
the daily garrison life, 1ndividual aspirations 
and historical contradictions of the Manchus in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth century 
Crossley's account is pleasant to read, sustained 
by solid evidence, and achieves a good degree of 
cohesion in the difficult task of fusing the 
biographical and historical aspects The main 
question 1$ whether the resulting picture ıs a 
credible one. I believe it is, as long as we resist 
the temptation to over-generalize The examples 
chosen by Crossley to illustrate ‘the end of the 
Qing world' are unique, and to construct a 
general pattern on those only can be misleading, 
although the perceptive conclusions drawn by 
Crossley do certainly apply to vast areas of 
China proper, and her stimulating views on 
wide-ranging topics—such as 'sinicization '— 
can be discussed in a number of different 
contexts. 

The only critical point that this reviewer must 
note is a certain disparity between the high 
degree of accuracy and confidence shown by 
Crossley in dealing with the Chinese side 
(sources, terminology, transcriptions, etc.) of 
her book, and its Manchu counterpart. 

A few examples may illustrate this: p. 5, jakün 
gusat should be jakün güsa; p. 8, Emü should be 
Emu; same page, the translation of 
Emu.  sarkiyan should be ' Stories from One 
Hundred and Twenty Old Men’ (not ' Record 
of One Hundred and Twenty Stories from Old 
Men’); p. 16, jusen should be jusen; p 18 and 
passim, why use the transcription Sibo for what 
IS sıbe 1n Manchu and xibo 1n chinese?; ch. 1, 
n. 50 (p. 237). the Manchu script has never been 
' vocalizzed', diacritical marks were added in 
1632 (not 1641!) to distinguish mainly between 
a/e/n, o/u, d/t, k/g/h—moreover, the reformed 
scripts is generally known as tongkı fuka sındaha 
hergen (instead of tongkı fuka 1 hergen), p. 41, 
read Sarhü for Sarhu, p.51. bosoku should 
be boSoku; the medial [h] is transcribed 
inconsistently sometime appears as [g] 
(Nurgacı), sometime as [h] (cooha), sometime as 
[kh] (Khife) These inaccuracies do not detract 
from the overall value of the book, but of course 
more attention to the ' details' of the Manchu 
language and to its accepted conventions would 
be welcome 

General speaking, Crossley's work rep- 
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resents an excellent stepping-stone on the path 
to the exploration of the hıstory ofthe Manchus 


in the Qing dynasty. 
NICOLO DI COSMO 


Fri Hsıao-TuncG: Rural development in 
China: prospect and retrospect. xii, 
240 pp. Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1989. 
£19.95, $28.75 (paper £8.75, 
$12.50). 


The book under review consists of reports, a 
mixture of empirical study and personal policy 
recommendations. Engagingly written ın the 
first person, they are the work of a political 
academic whose long life and cherished con- 
victions have finally been fulfilled. In the 
thirties, Fei Hsiao-Tung’s sister had set up a silk 
co-operative in Kaixian‘gong, a village in their 
native county in the province of Jiangsu. Fei 
made the village the site of the most famous of 
the pre-Communist village studies in China 
The policy recommendations which Fei drew 
from this and other studies ın the thirties and 
forties as a social anthropologist concerned the 
vitalization of rural economy through small, 
private and co-operative industry. These 
recommendations were re-stated in the late 
fifties on the basis of a 1957 re-examination of 
Kaixian'gong—the first report in this book—in 
which his omission of class analysis, his 
emphasis on private organization or co- 
operation which was not Party-led, his report- 
ing of a rice shortage, and his advocacy of the 

romotion of policy recommendations on the 
asis of independent, academic research 
brought him into serious trouble. But m the 
eighties his recommendations were fully 
endorsed by the reformıst leadership, as was his 
championship of this kind of sociological study. 

In 1980, Fei and his sister revisited 
Kaixian'gong for a few days. The second chap- 
ter of this book is a report of that visit. Minus 
the preliminary and concluding formalities, 1t 1s 
the text of Feis Huxley Memorial Lecture 
delivered at the London School of Economics in 
1981. The last report takes Kaixian'gong to 
1985, at least in terms of economic perform- 
ance. This 1s the text of a second talk Fei gave in 
London in 1986, fifty years after his first 
Kaixian‘gong study, as a student of the London 
School of Economics. But like the rest of this 
book, it is concerned almost entirely with 
matters of rural economic development, and not 
with the fabric of social life. 

The core of the book is a series of reports of 
studies Fei organized in the eighties of small- 
town industralzation in Jiangsu. They are 
made personal by an easy, essayist’s style and 
constant reminders that work on the topic is still 
in progress. Fei writes with optimistic verve, 
and he must have been exhilarated to be work- 
ing freely on the basis of his personal convic- 
tions of what was best for China. As he notes 
(pp. 158-9), the Party Central Committee was 
now (1984) stressing commodity production in 
the countryside: ‘No stability without 
agriculture, no prosperity without industry, no 
vitality without commerce, no progress without 
knowledge. A development strategy on rural 
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industrialization to avoid a mass emptying of 
the countryside into the city had been govern- 
ment policy for a long time. But it had been part 
of a policy of raising the levels of collective 
organization from the team to the brigade, to 
the commune, to the county, and eventually to 
the state. And it had been coupled with a policy 
of self-reliance in staple agricultural products, 
restricting agricultural specialization and 
‘sideline’ production. Now specialization, and 
side-line, commercial production, based on 
households engaged in a new diversity of 
economic organization was encouraged, ınvolv- 
ing local government only when the scale of 
employment and production rose beyond a 
certain level. 

These essays sketch out a number of 
Ben One is a typology of small towns, 

ased on their central-place functions—collec- 
tion and distribution of commodities, 
specialized industry, consumer retailing, 
recreation and servicing, transportation node, 
and government centre. But this is not pro- 
moted as a rigorous and universally applicable 
model. There is little theonzing in these essays. 
Indeed, such a typology could be a liability if 
taken up too rıgidly. The main thrust is a 
practical stress on the importance of small 
towns as a subject of policy and the removal ofa 
number of obstacles to their development. One 
obstacle is a confusion of administrative 
statuses and therefore the creation of a 
bureaucratic muddle in town-planning and in 
the understanding of the combinations of 
economic function which small towns already 
perform and should be encouraged to expand. 
Small-town development could relieve popula- 
tion pressure in the countryside as recruitment 
points for labour service companies, as places 
where villagers would use their savings to invest 
in small enterprises, as bases of small industry 
serving the larger enterprises of bigger towns 
and cities, and as cultural and consumer centres 
for the countryside. 

By now these recommendations have become 
commonplace. But they only offer possibilities 
for rural development if larger towns maintain 
linkages to village enterprises and transfer the 
cultural and financial amenities, the availability 
of desired consumer goods, and the sub-con- 
tractable work from the enterprises and cultural 
centres of cities. Linkage, and therefore of 
course improvement of transport, is the 
positive, removal of administrative blockages 
the negative side of Professor Fei's model of 
rural development by rural industry and the 
generalization of consumer and cultural 
facilities. 

These lıvely essays are introduced and 
summarized by Tang Tsou for the University of 
Chicago Press. They were first released by the 
New World Press, Beijing. Full reports and 
analyses of the data and the maps to which they 
refer are tantalizingly elsewhere—in other 
publications, within China. 


STEPHAN FEUCHTWANG 


SULAMITH HEINS POTTER and Jack M. 
POTTER: China’s peasants; the 
anthropology of a revolution. [xv], 
358 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cam- 
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bridge University Press, 1990. £30, 
$49.50 (paper £10.95, $14.95). 


One should ignore the generality of the title of 
the book under review. This is a local study, and 
no less interesting for that. Pretensions to the 
addressing of truths about all Chinese peasants 
lie in some statements about Chinese tradition 
and some generalizations about peasant 
mentality in China. They are presented on the 
basis of one in-depth study showing that 
previous generalizations do not hold, and 
putting forward others which might. These refer 
only to some of the anthropological studies of 
Hong Kong and Taiwan completed by the end 
of the seventies. There is only one passing 
comparison with the Chan and Unger, and 
none with the Helen Siu, or the Graham 
Johnston village studies ın the same province, 
let alone with any from other parts of China, or 
with Majorie Wolfs work or any Chinese 
sample surveys. Possibly this is because the 
Potters’ was the first local study to be started 
when sociology was tolerated and it became 
possible to stay for extended field-work after the 
post-Mao ‘open door’ policy was announced. 
But publication in 1990 should have allowed 
time to read the articles which have resulted 
from others. 

The Potters’ book 1s based on a residential 
visit in 1979-80 and shorter re-visits ın the 
following years up to 1985. From local inter- 
views, the pre-1949 village is reconstructed, and 
thence its history until 1979. This makes up the 
first eight chapters, or half the book. As a 
history of the village ıt is thorough and a 
valuable addition to other local studies. As a 
commentary on continuity and change, 
however, it is rather shallow. Most of the state- 
ments about the continuities between what the 
authors call Chinese tradition, or Confucian- 
ism, and Communist leadership and life, lack 
the depth and finesse of well-documented 
historical research such as that which Helen Siu 
conducted for her local study, Agents and vic- 
tims in South China. 

The second half of the book comprises nine 
chapters, each on a distinct topic and readable 
on its own as an article based on a detatled 
village study. They are particularly good as 
straightforward and concrete descriptions of the 
institutional organization of life in a Chinese 
brigade. Two chapters, one historical and one of 
the present, link this study with Jack Potter’s 
previous engagements with the classical anthro- 
pological topic for south-eastern China: lineage 
organization. Here the interest is in the collec- 
tive organization of teams as compared and 
likened to the corporate structure of local 
lineages, and the resurgence of a structure based 
on ancestral foci in the reformed organization 
of households, again thrown back upon their 
own resources and networks. There are equally 
informative and practical chapters on the local 
Party organization, on the family structure and 
marriage, and on birth planning. Then there are 
chapters on the class system as 1t appears in this 
locality and on the way the local economy has 
become a mixture of three modes, capitalist, 
command, and small commodity production, 1n 
the hinterland of Hong Kong : 

Other chapters seek to establish new or to 
refute previous generalizations about Chinese 
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rural life or about peasantry in general. This has 
at least the merit of entering a Chinese case into 
general anthropological issues For instance, 
the Potters conclude that their study contradicts 
James QC. Scott's contention that peasant 
villages are characterized by a sense of moral 
economy. Chinese peasants have, according to 
the Potters, shown themselves to be governed by 
two motives: maximization of wealth to gain 
superiority, and this with particular assiduity 
since decollectivization in 1983, and red-eyed, 
envious egalıtarianism, the other side of the 
same coin. I do not think Chinese peasants 
reading this would so easily discount the possi- 
bility of supporting the poor and each other for 
more generous reasons. But even within the 
context of the book itself, the conclusion is 
curiously uninformed by a previous chapter in 
which Sulamith Potter seeks to demonstrate a 
contrast in the economy of emotions of Chinese 
peasants with Western industrial society. 
Whereas we are expected to confirm our work 
and other statuses with an emotional invest- 
ment and an identification, in Chinese rural life 
the emotions have, she argues, a free run, 
unconnected with work inso and positions. 
Work ıs itself the expression and symbol of 
good social relations, not emotional conviction 
This argument is an interesting, pioneering 
theory, even though it seems not to take account 
of the Chinese literary genre of suppressed 
emotion, or pain linked with shame and its 
expression in suicide, or the righteous expres- 
sion. of anger in defence of friends or other 
loyalties. It seems to say that the Chinese work 
ethic is not the same as the Protestant one, but it 
is surely an ethic. And where does that figure in 
the ea relating to negatıve egalıtarian- 
ism 

Too often the Potters’ contentions are not 
fleshed out with the necessary qualifications. 
But as a local study of contemporary Chinese 
rural life, their book 1s a welcome addition to a 
growing corpus 


STEPHAN FEUCHTWANG 


ANDREW J. NATHAN: China's crisis: 
dilemmas of reform and prospects for 
democracy. (Studies of the East 
Asian Institute.) x, 242 pp. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1990. $28.50. 


Andrew Nathan concludes the introduction 
to this collection of his essays (mostly 
previously published) with an observation on 
Chinese studies in the United States’ ' As the 
China studies enterprise ın this country has 
grown steadily larger and each generation of 
students is better trained, the quality of our 
insight into China has improved’ (p. 20) The 
statement betrays an almost purely technical 
appreciation of the problem of understanding 
China, which reflects Nathan’s own approach. 
Readers of this volume will be rewarded by the 
sight of a skilful technician at work; carefully 
defining a problem, sifting out evidence with full 
recognition of its ambiguities, concerned not to 
be misled by wishful thinking ınto drawing 
conclusions not warranted by the evidence 
They will also be frustrated by the limitations of 
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a technıcal approach that refuses to look 
beneath the surface of politics, that in its careful 
definition of a problem pushes beyond the scope 
of analysis fundamental questions of long-term 
significance, and ıs oblivious to the need to 
reflect on itself as a mode of analysis even where 
it recognizes the possibility of other modes with 
radically different methodological and inter- 
pretive implications 

Whth two exceptions, the essays that comprise 
China’s crisis were written after 1985 The 
exceptions are a 1973 essay on factionalism as a 
model for understanding Chinese politics, and a 
1981 essay, addressed to business interests, that 
evaluates the * political risks’ of doing business 
in China The post-1985 essays cover a plethora 
of subjects. from American views of China to 
human rights in China, moves toward electoral 
politics ın Taiwan, and the intensifying crisis 1n 
Chinese society in 1988-9 One essay and the 
concluding chapter are devoted to the aftermath 
of the June 4 disaster in 1989 

Someone (the author, or perhaps the 
publishers?) involved ın the production of the 
volume obviously tried to create an impression 
of narrative unity by representing as successive 
chapters what had originally been a number of 
independent articles. The stratagem does not 
quite work, for the subjects covered are too 
diverse, and there 1s no apparent continuity of 
argument from one ‘chapter’ to the next. Ironi- 
cally, where there 1s continuity, as ın the case of 
the two essays written immediately before and 
after June 4, 1989, the two are separated by two 
earlier essays of Taiwanese politics, presumably 
to give prominence to the post-June 4 essay 
Mer ıs placed in the concluding section of the 

ook. 

To this reviewer, ıt would have been wiser to 
present the articles as the independent pieces 
they were originally, as alternative * windows’ 
on the subject, without the pretence of narrative 
unity; for in spite of the diversity of the subject 
matter, the articles do enjoy a methodological 
and thematic unity. That on the * Factionalism 
Model', though written long before the period 
covered, leads off the volume and anticipates 
the methodological presuppositions of the 
subsequent discussions. And Nathan's concern 
for the problem of democracy (refracted 
through reform in China, human rights, or 
Taiwanese politics) endows the volume with 
intellectual coherence, 1f not narrative unity. 

The ‘ Factionalism Model’, to the extent that 
it repudiates the assumption of unbridge- 
able ideological gaps dividing factions (e.g., 
reformers vs. conservatives), enables Nathan to 
deal flexibly with the course of Chinese pohtics 
Hence his insistence throughout his various 
discussions, against the wishful thinking of 
those who banked their hopes unrealistically on 
*reformers', that a major crisis ın Chinese 
politics was not to be unanticipated, since 
factional conflict presupposes some consensus 
nevertheless, and so-called reformers and 
conservatives, while not interchangeable, are 
not irrevocably divided. In his recognition of an 
intimate connexion between power and policy, 
moreover, Nathan refuses to reduce factıonal 
conflicts to mere power struggles, and delineates 
a boundary beyond which factions will not go, 
no matter what the temptations of power. One 
wishes that others had heeded his warnings, and 
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not yielded either to an exaggerated hope in 
‘reformers’ or to an equally exaggerated 
confidence in the manipulation of power, and 
instead read the signs of an approaching 
disaster 

Whether this mode of analysis 1s sufficient to 
explain the crisis 1n Chinese society 1s another 
matter. Nathan concedes that the * Factional- 
ism Model' deals with one mode of conflict 
among others, and must be articulated to these 
other modes if it 1s to be of more than limited 
utility. Conspicuously absent from his analysis, 
in spite of repeated passing references to it, 1s 
the problem of social conflict, which has 
insistently ıntruded over the years not only into 
politics but into divisions within the Communist 
Party. While he acknowledges ‘class tensions’ 
(among other social problems) to be a problem 
(p. 63), this does not enter in any meaningful 
way into his analysis of China's crisis, even 
though the question of class is obviously felt 
much more acutely in a socialist society than in 
a capitalist one, especially the United States 
where a possibly weak consciousness of class 1s 
further weakened by sustained efforts to 
suppress ıt as a social category. Indeed, 
Nathan's analyses, in their preoccupation with 
factions, reduce socialism as a social or 
ideological problem to a  non-problem. 
Especially questionable from a political 
perspective ıs the author’s concluston that the 
vision of the opposition that erupted in 1989 1s 
‘compatible with a socialist order’ (p. 178), 
which not only 1gnores explicit opposition to the 
idea of socialism by influential spokesmen 
(possibly most daring among them Fang Lazhi), 
but is also rendered meaningless by his recog- 
nition, after Zhao Ziyang, that nobody 1n China 
“knew anymore what socialism was’ (p. 179), 
since ın the course of the 1980s socialism came 
to mean everything from party dictatorship, at 
the one extreme, to the establishment of a stock 
market in China, at the other Rather than 
conclude, therefore, that the opposition in 
China did not repudiate the socialist system, the 
author might have considered whether the 
proliferation in the meaning(s) of socialism 
suggested an effort on the part of conflicting 
groups in Chinese society (including classes 
empowered by a decade of opening to a global 
capitalism and the shift to a market economy) 
to appropriate socialism for their own social 
and political interests. 

This may smack too much of Marxist 
analysis, in which Nathan as a self-professed 
“non-Marxist’” (p.7) 1s understandably reluc- 
tant to engage, however important 1t may be to 
understanding the dynamics of Chinese society 
and politics. Indeed, the author (as many others 
m the China field) displays a tendency to con- 
found Marxism as theory or mode of analysis 
with the organizational ideology of the Com- 
munist Party (e.g ). This may be justifiable in a 
Chinese context, but hardly so within an Ameri- 
can or European intellectual environment— 
even if Marxists themselves have been guilty of 
such confusion over the years. As a result, the 
fall of ‘ socialist ’ regimes over the past year has 
discouraged a Marxist analysis of developments 
within these regimes. 

It 1s possible to suggest, to the contrary, that 
what brought China to the disaster of 1989 was 
not Marxism, but rather the regime's confusion 
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of its polıtics wıth Marxısm, both in terms of 
goals (as Chinese Marxist theoreticians have 
suggested) and in terms of analysis. Had the 
leaders of China been more ‘ Marxist’, or 
Marxist at all, they should at least have had a 
better grasp of the social conflicts produced by 
their own politics, and the need to prepare for 
their possible outcomes, before they found 
themselves faced with the necessity of mas- 
sacring their own people, unforgivable 
anywhere, but especially inexcusable for a 
socialist regime. 

I raise this question here because it 1s relevant 
to understanding the problematic of democ- 
racy, which 1s a basic concern of the essays in 
this volume The democratization of the 
Chinese regime must be welcome, and we 
should be grateful to Nathan as a scholar for 
keeping this question in the forefront of his 
discussions On the other hand, his treatment of 
democracy as a political problem leaves out of 
the analysis ıts most intractable social and 
political dimensions. Calls for democracy ın 
China have been accompanied by the 
resurgence of explicitly elıtist attitudes in 
Chinese society which suggest beneath the 
surface not democratic commitments but rather 
a new kind of authoritarianism, albeit one that 
seems less objectionable, especially so long as ıt 
serves to usher China into a global capitalist 
order. I am not suggesting that this is what 
Nathan has in mund; but rather it is the 
consequence of a mode of analysis that does not 
reflect on itself, nor on ıts own assumptions 
about democracy, in spite of their derivation 
from a political context that provides daily 
reminders of the fragility of democratic nghts 
within a system of unequal social relations. 


ARIF DIRLIK 


G. H. Cuoa: ‘ Heal the Sick’ was their 
motto: the Protestant medical 
missionaries in China. xxiii, 255 pp., 
9 plates. Hong Kong: The Chinese 
University Press, 1990. US$20. 


In the book under review Dr. Choa 
memorializes and assesses the role of Protestant 
medical missionaries m China, from the arrival 
of Dr. Peter Parker in Canton, in 1834, to the 
departure of all missionaries from China in 
1949. Numerically, it seems, their contribution 
was no mean one Of some 500 hospitals in 
existence in 1931, 235 were run by Protestant 
missions while ten were conducted by Catholic 
missions. They also provided 61% of Western- 
traıned doctors, 32% of nurses and 5894 of 
medical schools. China, in fact took the lion’s 
share of the world's medical missionary aid. By 
1923 she had 5394 of the world's missionary 
hospital beds and 4894 of the world's mission- 
ary doctors 

The principal sources for Choa's study are 
published memoirs, missionary and medical 
journals and reports from which he generously 
quotes. Right from the beginning medical 
mussionaries saw their role as having a dual 
purpose. In addition to spreading ' the benefits 
of rational medicine and surgery among the 
Chinese’ medical missionaries would also 
introduce 'the Gospel of Christ to replace 
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heathenism and superstition’. The response of 
the majority of the Chinese to the Christian 
message was disappointing and there was aiso 
resistance to some of the methods and treat- 
ments of Western-traıned doctors, especially 
when physical examination, emetics, and blood- 
letting were involved The first half of the book 
records the failures of the pioneer medical mıs- 
sionaries as well as their undoubted successes, 1n 
ophthalmic surgery, 1n the removal of unsightly 
tumours, and in the treatment of malaria, 
leprosy, and opium addiction 

Protestant medical missionaries were also 
concerned to train Chinese doctors in Western 
methods and a large element of the book 1s 
devoted to the development of medical educa- 
tion 1n China, an area where there was notable 
co-operation between the various missionary 
societies and, in the twentieth century, with 
secular funding agencies. Chapter xi, rather 
tentatively entitled ‘ Historical notes on nine 
missionary medical schools in China’, and 
possibly the most valuable chapter in the book, 
traces the individual histories of, inter alia, the 
Hackett Medical College for Women ın Canton 
(the first women began their training there in 
1879) and the prestigious Peking Union 
Medical College, which dates back to the 
hospital founded by William Lockhart in 1860. 
One institution, the Hong Kong College of 
Medicine, has an entire chapter devoted to its 
history and particularly to the war-time 
experiences of its students. Again there is an 
over-reliance on published sources, though 
Choa has had the benefit of some oral 
testimonies 

The author has been assiduous in assembling 
published data but ıt must be a matter of regret 
that he has made no use of the considerable 
primary source material relating to medical 
missionary work to be found ın the archives of 
the Western missionary societies. This amateur- 
ism also extends into Choa’s assessment of the 
evangelical and medical roles of Protestant 
medical missionaries. He provides us with 
interesting anecdotes and useful biographical 
and historical notes but fights shy of genuine 
evaluation preferring to rely on the published 
words of others A serious study needs to be 
done; that much is clear. Dr Choa's history ts 
demonstrably not it. 


ROSEMARY SETON 


HELEN F. Siu (ed.): Furrows. Peasants, 
intellectuals and the state: stories 
and histories from modern China. 
xii, 341 pp. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1990. $39.50 
(paper $12.95). 


This selection of sixteen stories which span 
the life of modern Chinese literature, from the 
May Fourth era to the 1980s, explores in fiction 
the peculiar and changing relationship between 
the intellectual and the state in modern China 
As such Furrows could be seen as providing a 
fictional complement to a work such ds Merle 
Goldman's China's intellectuals advise and 
dissent (Cambridge, Mass, 1981), but its 
strength as a selection of translations lies in its 
narrower focus. This fraught relationship is 
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explored explicitly via the ıntellectual’s 
representation of and relationship with that 
' symbol of the life force of Chinese culture and 
polity’, the Chinese peasant (Furrows, p. 12) 
The selection of stories on a thematic basis 1s 
not a new idea—we have seen the publication of 
several well-chosen collections representing the 
“underground voice’ of contemporary Chinese 
literature, or the ‘ literature of the wounded ' in 
recent years—but it certainly marks an advance 
on that less satisfactory phenomenon, the 
‘interesting stories from modern China I have 
read’ collection whose translator/editor often 
provides no adequate context for a more in- 
depth scrutiny of the works concerned A 
further strength of Furrows 1s the way that it 
draws on the hterature of the whole of the 
modern period, thereby allowing a meticulous 
exploration of the triangular relationship 
between peasant, intellectual, and state as it 
developed over the century. 

The stories, most of which are translated here 
for the first time, represent three stages of 
Chinese literary development. The first five are 
drawn from the May Fourth era, the second 
four were written during the first two decades of 
the People’s Republic, and the last seven 
represent the post-Cultural Revolution 
re-orientation of the 1980s. The fourth section 
of the book comprises reflections by writers 
themselves, including Lu Xun, Qu Qiubai and 
Ah Cheng, on the complexities of maintaining a 
dialogue both with the state and with the 
peasants. The compilation was made by the 
editor Helen Siu and the translations are by a 
strong team of scholars based in the USA and 
Canada. The collection has benefited from a 
careful editorial hand although a small number 
of stylistic and grammatical incongruittes have 
been allowed to slip through the net 

The task which the editor sets herself is a 
complex one, the exploration of two intersecting 
themes—(a) the relationship between literary 
imagination and political culture, and (b) the 
shifting literary and political context in which 
the (intellectual) wrıter and the peasant 
encountered one another—both of which pass 
through various stages of development and to 
either one of which alone an anthology of this 
kind could have been devoted. The first theme is 
examined ın the context of the shifting relation- 
ship between the moral authority to criticize 
and the political power which bestows or allows 
that authority The traditional scholar had a 
moral responsibility to criticize the political 
excesses of the imperial regime. In theory this 
was allowed because the very legitimacy of the 
latter depended on the value system which the 
former represented. By the May Fourth era, the 
relationship between the source of the authority 
claimed by the modern, Western-educated ıntel- 
lectual to criticize a succession of transient 
regimes and the source of the political power 
wielded by those regimes was exceedingly ıll- 
defined Thus the position of the educated élite 
as moral arbiters became precarious. 

In the Yan‘an days and after, the intellectual 
was inspired to uphold and strengthen the new 
moral order in whose creation he had partı- 
cipated. However, his difficulties continued 
when he raised his voice in criticism against the 
very structures which had given him voice. The 
contradictions between the right to independent 
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and enlightened critical thought and a patriotic 
faith in a Marxist revolution reached their 
greatest intensity when the rıght was denied and 
the faith was tested beyond all rational measure. 
After the storm, there is less engagement with 
the institutionalization of moral arbitration 
The social and moral obligations to engage are 
shrugged off Morality is personal, values are 
human, tdeology 1s a contaminant 

Traditionally, the peasantry was also bound 
up with the legitimacy of political power, being 
the instrument through which the Mandate of 
Heaven was seen to be bestowed or withdrawn 
Latterly it has been the basis and justification 
for the revolution and ıts values. In the present- 
atıon under review the personal histories of 
writers are used to good effect to explore the 
nature of the relationship between the intellec- 
tual writer and the peasant portrayed in his 
fiction As Helen Siu points out in her intro- 
duction, a major irony of much literary 
representation of peasant Irfe, 1s that ‘a literate 
elite is writing about an inarticulate peasantry 
whose world 1s far from their own’ (Furrows, 
23). Thus the May Fourth generation of writers 
are shown to be naive in their understanding of 
rural life and greatly distanced from its reality 
Their portrayal therefore lacks insight and 
functions primarily on a symbolic level as an 
indictment of prevailing conditions The 
exploration of this relationship in Furrows 
suggests that as intellectuals were forced to 
experience the life of the peasant, they gained a 
greater understanding of him. But ıt also 
suggests a rapprochement, an empathy which 
transcends the barriers of education, to an 
extent which 1s unsettling. Undeniably, the 
human predicament, the suffering, the helpless- 
ness, the victimization are nghly shown as an 
important source of inspiration to the post-Mao 
peneration, but the relationship remains an 
uneasy one. One recalls the short story ‘ Inter- 
section’, by Bei Dao m Waves (ed. and tr. by 
Bonnie S McDougall, London, 1987) where the 
gulf between the construction worker and the 
site manager remains unbreached, however 
much the latter might once have been sent to 
learn from the former. 

Overall, this is a work of considerable 
scholarship which successfully achieves the 
complex thematic exploration it sets itself. 
However, the complexities are compounded by 
the introduction of a further element—the 
portrayal of women ın the stories. This does 
little to enhance the explorations of the 
anthology, not because this line of enquiry 1s 
not a viable and fruitful one—far from 1t—but 
because it confuses the central'preoccupation of 
the work: the writer's integrity 1n the face of 
difficult odds The subject of the portrayal of 
women 1s broached casually ın the introduction 
to the first section, containing stones from the 
May Fourth era. The portrayal of the brutalıza- 
tion of women in order to evoke the brutaliza- 
tion of the people as a whole by famine, civil 
war, Japanese occupation, economic chaos... 
was a common device at the time. However, its 
mention at the beginning means that the reader 
carries this extra preoccupation throughout the 
book with results which run counter to ıts main 
intentions The rape of a young woman just 
recovering from childbirth by nationalist 
soldiers (‘ The way of the beast ’, by Sha Ting) is 
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an angry outcry agaınst prevailing conditions, 
but as the editor notes, descriptions of such 
physical violation at the level of the rape of a 
woman preserve ın their symbolism traditional 
assumptions about male authority (kinship, 
patriarchy) because none of the rape victims are 
allowed to live after their ‘contamination’ 
Their continued contaminated existence would 
constitute too great a threat to these assump- 
tions (Furrows, p.32) ‘The Ivy-Covered 
Cabin’, by Gu Hua, a story from the 1980s, 
presents a similar difficulty. The moral stand- 
point of the story 1s the tragic effect of the way 
extreme left-wing politics made ignorance and 
cultural backwardness the basis of the party's 
power in the countryside. However, the Yao 
woman, so abused by her ignorant, despotic 
husband, follows her ‘new husband’ in a 
similarly docile manner with no questioning of 
the underlying assumption that this 1s the way 
that wives behave towards their husbands. Thus 
the integrity of the writer in his exploration of 
py experiences from recent history 1s 

rought into question by his portrayal of 
women. The problematics of the portrayal of 
women in modern Chinese fiction ts a subject 
which requires further study ın ıts own right. To 
attempt to do so in the context of this anthology 
is a needless complication of an already 
complex treatment of themes 

A second area of interest alluded to quite 
perfunctorily 1s also deserving of more atten- 
tion, namely, the comparison of the experiences 
of Eastern European intellectuals with those of 
their Chinese counterparts Particularly with 
regard to questions of moral arbitration, or the 
integrity of the writer, the concept of the velvet 
prison could have been usefully discussed. 

In conclusion, this anthology provides an 
excellent introduction to an important theme in 
modern Chinese literary life For the student it 
supplies useful personal histories for a spectrum 
of modern writers and helpful references for 
further inquiry. Above all, by grasping the 
complexities of this tripartite relationship, 
Furrows provides a lens through which to view 
more clearly the turbulence which characterizes 
Chinese literary history of the modern century. 


HILARY CHUNG 


WERNER MEISSNER: Philosophy and 
politics in China: the controversy 
over dialectical materialism in the 
1930s. Transl. from the German by 
Richard Mann. viii, 230 pp. 
London: Hurst & Co. 1990. £27.50. 


In Byzantium, as is well known, the 
iconoclastic controversies over the nature of 
Christ and the propriety of statues of the divini- 
ties in part involved specific political issues, and 
power conflicts were subtly encoded in theologi- 
calterms ‘Theology’ became an instrument for 
the transmission of controversies from élite to 
sub-élite levels. This distant parallel might well 
spring to mind for the readers of the present 
book. Werner Meissner here convincingly 
demonstrates that the debate in China during 
the 1930s over dialectical matenalism was 
devoid of any ‘ philosophical ' substance: dialec- 
tical materialism was a form of coded language 
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used to express political struggles over the 
United Front between the CCP and the GMD 

Meissner’s controversial and imaginative 
approach breaks free of the Eurocentric debate 
on Chinese Marxism which was based on the 
belief that Chinese theories could be assessed by 
a systematic comparison with Western phil- 
osophy. Until now, most China experts believed 
that there was a synthesis of indigenous 
elements and Marxist philosophy in Mao's 
works. This line of interpretation, defended by 
Stuart Schram, Benjamin Schwartz, Maurice 
Meisner, Frederic Wakeman and others, sees 
Maoism as a deviation from Western Marxism. 
Schram, for instance, explains Mao’s phil- 
osophical work in terms of a ‘sinification of 
Marxism’. In the so-called Modern China 
debate of 1976—77, Pfeffer and Walder attacked 
this tradition. by claiming that the distance 
between Mao and Marx was far smaller than 
had previously been argued. With the publica- 
tion. of hitherto unknown documents in the 
1980s, the assessment of Mao's contribution to 
Marxism and the analysis of his thought is still 
an unfolding process (the latest work, directly 
related to the period treated by Meissner, is 
Nick Knight (ed.), Mao Zedong on dialectical 
materialism. writings on philosophy, 1937, New 
York, 1990) All these works share the belief 
that Chinese ideas and concepts are based on an 
understanding of philosophy in the Western 
sense of the word. 

Meissner was disappointed with the lack of 
genuine philosophical content of the available 
Chinese material. He gradually came to suspect 
that the real intentions of Chinese discussions 
on dialectical materialism in the 1930s were not 
so much in philosophy, but in something funda- 
mentally different. He started to decipher the 
texts as a self-contained system of analogous 
thought The results are stunning. It becomes 
clear that theoreticians merely used 
‘philosophical’ terms as symbols for the 
designation of parties, factions, groups and 
armies. Mao’s ' dialectical law of contradiction ' 
never contained any ontological statement, but 
was the symbolic expression for his United 
Front strategy. The designations ‘ objective’ 
and ‘subjective’ did not address philosophical 
questions in the Western sense, but were used as 
symbols for the relationship between military 
forces, The controversy was about the correct 
military strategy to be adopted in the struggle 
against the Guomindang and the takeover of 
power in China. Meissner does not deny that 
theoreticians may have genuinely believed 1n the 
concepts of dialectical materialism. The debate 
was never a simple ' smoke-screen ' for political 
struggles. However, as this belief rested upon 
total ignorance of the empirical contents of the 
Marxist paradigm, concepts could only be 
belreved in as myths The myths ‘ philosophy’ 
and ' materialism’ were believed in as ' magic 
weapons' Analogy, Meissner further argues, 
provided the link between this mythical form of 
thinking and the legitimation of political action. 
Contradictions m the cosmos, in society and in 
thinking were described in a way which was 
analogous to the contradictions within the 
party. In the conclusion to his study, Meissner 
suggests that a certain lack of formal-logical 
and analytical thought in Chinese philosophy 
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may have encouraged the use of analogy ın 
dialectical materialism 

This tightly-argued work inevitably raises a 
number of controversial issues. As the 
' philosophical’ terms used by the theoreticians 
were arbitrary and empty, the question arises 
whether Chinese dialectical materialism actually 
possesses any theoretical base which can justify 
the name of Marxism Furthermore, the 
influence of ‘Western thought’, hitherto 
perceived as one of the crucial factors in the 
emergence of Chinese Marxism, 1s declared null 
and void Finally, although the book is 
explicitly confined to the debate on materialism 
during the 1930s, Meissner's approach remains 
relevant to most controversies which took place 
in communist China, especially as dialectical 
materialism has been institutionalized in China 
since 1949 

As with any innovative study of this kind, 
specialists might quarrel over specific issues 
For instance, the reader is told that the whole 
gamut of Chinese writings on dialectical 
materialism was based mainly on three Soviet 
works translated between 1932 and 1939 The 
introduction of Joseph Dietzgen and Deborın to 
the Chinese public at the end of the thirties by 
translators like He Bonian and Lin Boxu 
(Dietzgen’s Das Akquisit der Philosophie was 
twice translated as Dialectical Materialism in 
1929) is not mentioned. 

Werner Meissner stresses that his interpreta- 
tion ıs open to radical critiques It would be 
unfair, however, if this book did not receive the 
attention it deserves. As the Meissner thesis 
implicitly invalidates most approaches hitherto 
adopted in the analysis of Cine Marxism, ıt 
would be tempting for Mao specialists to ıgnore 
the book. The German edition was published 
three years ago, and has gone largely unnoticed 
in English-speaking circles. It 1s hoped that the 
translation reviewed here will be widely read, as 
this is one of the most stimulating contributions 
to sinology in recent times. 


FRANK. DIKOTTER 


ROGER R. THOMPSON (ed. and tr.) Mao 
Zedong: report from Xunwu. [xi], 
278 pp. Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 1990. $27.50. 


* For our revolution to succeed we need the 
backing of the urban poor’, said Mao ın this 
Report, * but even our leaders do not know how 
to get it" The reason was ‘a lack of understand- 
ing of what a market town is'. And so Mao 
proceeded to explain for the benefit of his 
comrades, in eighty thousand characters and 
exquisite detail, how Xunwu lives; how it moves 
and sells ıts goods; how its people are 
administered. and exploited; and what the 
Communists did when they arrived there in 
1930 and seized power 

The result is a passable ethnographic profile 
of the town and of the country. Should you need 
to know the names of the 131 goods (ranging 
from mufflers to vanishing cream) available in 
Xunwu’s markets, this book will tell you. It 
wıll also tell you which sold best, and where 
they were manufactured. It describes the socıal 
structure of a shop, and the mores of shop 
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life. It records the different ways in which 
different types of people dressed, wore theır 
hair, and chose their umbrella styles; and ıt then 
goes on to explain what this tells us about their 
social class and political ideas. It lists the nine 
low classes in Xunwu, from pedicurists to 
prostitutes, and the nine high, from degree 
holders to chess players In 1920, says Mao, 
merchants used prostitutes more than the 
gentry did, and the sons of gentry used them 
least: but by 1930 gentry were at the top of the 
whoring league and merchants at the bottom 
Why? The reason was apparently economic. 

Report from Xunwu reveals Mao at the age of 
thirty-eight as an exuberant list-monger, with a 
Rabelaisian penchant for dense and excessive 
detail, brilliantly served by Roger Thompson’s 
ebullient, fluent, and fastidiously researched 
translation. At about the same time as he wrote 
this, Mao also wrote an essay (later published 
under the title “Oppose Bookism ’) in which he 
argued that revolutionaries must root their 
theories in empirical observation. Report from 
Xunwu ıs a lesson in how to conduct and write 
up an empirical investigation (and not for the 
first time Mao compiled several such reports 
between 1916 and 1930, though this 1s 
apparently the only one to have survived). 

According to Thompson, in his excellent 
introduction, the Report wıll be useful as source 
material by anthropologists, sociologists, and 
historians among others, though its main 
significance is ‘as a political document, as a 
document of a revolution-in-the-making’. 
Actually, for anthropologists and sociologists 
the text has its limitations. To write it, Mao 
consulted various local informants who—as 
Thompson  shows—probably used Mao’s 
investigation to settle scores. For an accurate 
picture of Xunwu in 1930, undistorted by 
prejudice and self-ınterest, an anthropologist or 
ethnographer would have had to avoid taking 
sides in factional or personal feuds, but for 
Mao, takıng sides was the very object of the 
investigation. Another limitation of the report 
as social science 1s 1ts failure to discuss middle 
peasants, hired hands, and ‘loafers’ (1e. lu- 
mang or youmin) My own research on the hill 
counties of Jiangxi suggests that a crucial factor 
in the mobilization strategies of ‘mountain 
Marxists” ın this period was ethnicity, but this 
too 1s absent from Mao’s analysis 

Thompson implies a match between Mao’s 
promotion of data above dogma and his 
championing of local revolution against Li 
Lisan’s wish to centralize the Party. It is undeni- 
able that Mao was more responsive to local 
needs and local configurations of power than 
were the Party’s Moscow-influenced dogmatists 
in Shanghai But he remained a centralist at 
heart, and was interested 1n understanding local 
societies mainly in order to build his Red Arm 
more effectively It 1s ımportant to distinguis 
true local leaders 1n. places like Xunwu from 
pragmatic centralizers like Mao. As Stephen 
Averill has shown, after Mao had settled down 
with his Red Army in southern Jiangx: and 
began to gather power to himself, he and his 
comrades purged thousands of local Commu- 
nısts who opposed the Red Army leaders’ more 
extreme forms of radical action. 

Even so, Mao's grasp of local power relations 
in Xunwu was astonishingly strong and subtle. 
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Ostensibly, traditional Marxist categories of 
social class were his touchstone but actually, his 
analysis of Xunwu provides material for a 
sociology of revolution that is authentically 
Chinese and vastly more complex than the usual 
ragbag of imported Stalimst dogmas (How- 
ever, he never theorized about such insights. 
For all his talk of ‘ rooting theory in facts’, he 
used truth more as a guide to practical action 
than as an element ın the formation of theory ) 

The key to revolution in southern Jiangxi in 
the early 1930s—and here too I direct the reader 
to Stephen Averill's masterly work—was the 
part played by local élites ın collective violence 
and revolutionary action Report from Xunwu 
focuses centrally on the role of education, com- 
bined with social cleavages in the landlord class, 
in spreading new and radical ideas among the 
sons and daughters of these people. For 
example, whereas all the five college students 
from small-landlord families ın Xunwu were 
revolutionary, all twenty-five from big-landlord 
families were reactionary. Mao particularly 
valued the “old-rıch’ small landlords, who 
tended to send their children to new-style schools 
and were influenced by ‘new culture’. Of these 
people Mao said that ‘daily they receive the 
leadership of the proletariat class’, New-nch 
small landlords, on the other hand, ' are serious 
about money, and their special trait is stinginess, 
getting nch is their central concern’. These new 
rich were responsible for most of the loan- 
sharking 1n Xunwu. * They do not waste money 
[on tuition]; nor do they sacrifice the labor of 
their children by sending them to school- 
. . This half-landlord-like rich peasant class 1s 
the most evil enemy ın the countryside.’ 

These and other passages in Mao’s Report 
suggest that on his secret and possibly 
subconscious political agenda the hope lived that 
China's socially responsible élite—the old rich- 
ın the villages and market towns would ensure a 
continuity of enterprise and personnel in a period 
of radical change "Mao's chief collaborator in his 
Xunwu investigations was the young Xunwu 
revolutionary Gu Bo, a son of the single- 
surname Tangbei village, famed for tts scholars 
Gu's collaboration with Mao ‘carried on a 
family tradition’, notes Thompson, for his 
maternal grandfather had edited a local Xunwu 
history and gazetteer in 1899. 

Can we assume that the text of Report from 
Xunwu 1s authentic in every detail? Mao’s 
editors freely admit that the articles and 
documents in his Selected works were revised 
both substantively and stylistically before publi- 
cation The original texts of these materials are 
available for comparison with the revised ones, 
but this is not the case with Report from Xunwu, 
written in 1930 but not published until 1982 
Chapter v of the Report is known to have been 
edited by Mao in 1941, but Thompson believes 
that the other four chapters are unlikely to have 
been corrupted. This 1s because of what he calls 
the ‘symbolism and political significance’ of 
the text 1n an age of ' seeking truth from the 
facts’ and the intense scholarly effort put into 
its preparation for publication I am not so sure, 
for in my experience, while Chinese Communist 
editors rarely insert material into texts without 
saying so, they often quietly drop troublesome 
passages to save political embarrassment Deng 
Xiaoping used the publication of this Report to 
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push his new pragmatic policies and the cult of 
his leadership (for he was a Xunwu veteran and 
Mao’s follower in the early 1930s) Would he 
have let statements stand that might have 
shown him up in 1982? It seems doubtful. 


GREGOR BENTON 


DonINNE K. KONDO: Crafting selves: 
power, gender and discourses of 
identity in a Japanese workplace. 
xiii, 346 pp. Chicago and London: 
Chicago University Press, 1990. 
$19.50. 


Dr Kondo initially set out to do field-work 
towards her Harvard Ph D thesis on aspects of 
kinship and economics ın a Tokyo ward. In the 
end she decided to focus on something much 
more fundamental: how ‘ personhood ’ 1s, to use 
her metaphor, ‘crafted’ in the Japanese con- 
text The result 1s a rich, perceptive and, above 
all, thought-provoking ethnography which 
tackles a variety of issues that have to do with 
personhood, power, gender, and the ınter- 
relationships between ‘work’ and ‘home’. 
Dorinne Kondo’s book 1s based on research 
carried out in a small confectionary factory 
situated in one of Tokyo’s ‘lower’, workıng- 
class (shitamachi) wards Kondo 1s careful from 
the outset to define the experimental nature of 
her analysis, making issues of power central to 
her discussion of the ‘self’, and exploring the 
rhetorical strategies suited to depicting the mul- 
tiplicity, contextuality, irony and resistance of 
social life. 

The first two chapters present the setting and 
the broad political, economic and historical 
context within which her work 1s situated 
Chapter mui focuses on the experiences of an 
‘ethics retreat’ where the employees were sent 
to become better human beings and workers. 
Chapter ıv deals with the meaning of the 
a ae * household ' as it has evolved hıstorı- 
cally and as ıt is constructed by the people 
Kondo studied. The next chapter describes the 
attempt by the owners of the factory to create a 
i family" atmosphere at the workplace, and 
analyses the unintended consequences and fis- 
sures that ensued from this attempt Chapter vi 
focuses on the manner by which workers resist 
and challenge the notion of 'company as 
family’ Chapters vu and vin deal with the 
construction of gendered work identities within 
aux fields of power and meanıng. The final 
chapter underscores Kondo’s relation to the 
study—that of a foreign Japanese-American 
woman anthropologist—and discusses some 
wider implications of this relation for 
anthropology. j 

The deciion to study people in small 
manufactunng and business establishments was 
made in the revisionist spint of prevailing 
representations of Japan In this respect, 
however, Kondo does much more than add 
another critique of the ' group' model of Japan, 
or suggest a sensitive and pointed analysis of the 
internal variety of Japanese lives. One of the 
many strength's of Kondo's analysis lies in the 
way she sets out the cultural and historical 
parameters within which this variety 15 actively 
enacted through people's construction of their 
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many ‘selves’. Thus, to give one fascinating 
example, she shows how images of Japan’s dual 
economy should not only be understood as 
analytical depictions (and not very good ones at 
that) of the country’s industrial structure, but 
no less importantly, as cultural categories that 
both govern and are used by people in the 
construction of their workrelated identity In 
terms of this approach the ‘ dual economy’ is a 
way that people ‘think’ about their lives and 
their aspirations. 

Two problems arise in relation to the analysis 
presented by Kondo. The first concerns the 
great emphasis she places on a range of 
behaviour patterns which are related to the 
critical stance that workers take towards their 
company and workplace. This 1s of course in 
keeping with her theoretical stress on the variety 
and complexity of the experience of work as 
well as her emphasis on the power of the weak 
to withhold acquiescence. It also serves as an 
important antidote to portrayals of Japanese 
workers as highly committed members of firms, 
willing to undergo great personal sacrifices for 
the good of the company. It is for this reason 
that time and again she stresses the ' creative 
possibilities ’ for subversion, the ironic twists of 
meaning, and the challenges and ambiguities 
that surround the crafting of selves within the 
workplace. Yet as a consequence of her 
tendency to overstress the power of the weak, 
one tends to lose a sense of the exploitation that 
surrounds the employment of men and 
(especially) women Kondo also seems to invite 
us to stand on the sidelines and cheer on the 
underdogs who at one and the same time 
participate in the game of exploitation and try 
to distance thernselves from the game. But are 
not these creative possibilities merely ‘ rıtuals of 
rebellion’, 1.e. practices that allow workers to 
work off their grievances and so to continue 
participating in the system? 

- The second problem has to do with Kondo’s 
main theoretical concern: a critique of the 
unitary ‘I’ of Western discourses Instead of 
the prevailing conceptions, she suggests think- 
ing about such matters as the ‘self’ or the 
* person ' in a much more complex, situated, and 
uncertain way. Selves, she very rightly observes, 
may best be understood as being crafted: that is, 
not as static objects, but as creative processes by 
which human beings constantly construct and 
enact their identities. Yet in this respect Kondo 
does not seem to go far enough in her 
deconstruction of ‘the Western concept.’ 
Indeed she seems preoccupied with American 
urban middle-class notions of the self and of 
personhood. How, one may well ask, do Italian 
or Irish concepts, or English working-class dıs- 
course fit within her at times all too neat opposi- 
tion between Japanese and Western ' selves °? 


EYAL BEN-ARI 


YOSHINOBU HAKUTANI (ed.): Selected 
English writings of Yone Noguchi: 
an East-West literary assimilation. 
Vol. I: Poetry. 213 pp. Rutherford, 
Madison and Teaneck: Fairleigh 
Dickinson University Press; 
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London and Toronto: Associated 
University Presses, 1990. £25. 


Reading the poems of Yone Noguchi, a 
Japanese immigrant poet who wrote in English 
in the early part of this century, 1s a fascinating 
but oddly humbling experience, making one 
realize both how extraordinarily difficult it is to 
write good poetry, and how these difficulties are 
compounded by writing in a foreign language. 
Born in Nagoya in 1875, Noguchi arrived ın 
San Francisco when he was eighteen, spending 
the next ten years travelling through the United 
States and England before his permanent return 
to Japan in 1904, During that period he met and 
corresponded with some of the most ımportant 
English and American literary figures of his day, 
from Joaquim Miller, whose quasi-disciple he 
became, to the Pre-Raphaelites whose influence 
is also very obvious ın his work. It was after his 
return to Japan, however, that his 1mportance 
really grew, as an interpreter of the West to 
Japan and of Japan to the West Indeed, his 
editor, Yoshinobu Hakutani, asserts that it was 
Noguchi, far more so than the commonly 
accepted Fenellosa, who profoundly influenced 
Pound, Yeats, and the Imagist poets in their 
discovery of Japanese poetry and culture in 
general. 

This assertion may be debatable but it ıs 
certainly true that Noguchi is an intriguing 
figure, a truly international, even bi-cultural 
man, long before the present Japanese fascina- 
tion with kokusaika (internationalization) was 
ever thought of. In his love for, and understand- 
ing of, Enghsh and American: literature 
Noguchi seems to stand almost alone among 
Japanese writers, with the exception perhaps, of 
Natsume Sosekı. 

The comparison with Soseki bears further 
examination because Soseki too attempted to 
write in Enghsh, although, fortunately for 
Japanese literature, he soon abandoned this 

ractice to concentrate on writing in his native 
anguage Reading Noguchi, one cannot help 
wondering if he too might have been a broader 
literary impact had he returned to Japanese. 
They do both present some problems to the 
1990s reader since they are steeped in a turn of 
the century romanticism which can seem all too 
cloying to our late twentieth-century palate 
Often Noguchi's poems seem to add up to no 
more than a compendium of clichés of the 
period. His favorite words resonate with 
romantic — abstracton—'Soul' ‘Beauty’, 
* Mystery’, ' Fairy’, ‘death’ appear constantly, 
or else he overwhelms the reader with relentless 
invocations to ‘Spring’, ‘Moon’, ‘Roses’, 
‘Night’? ‘Wind’, etc. Sometimes, these 
stereotypical words can create something quite 
original, as in his poem ‘ Under the Moon’, 
where he describes how, ‘The sad sobbing 
charm of the moon/Was that of the face of an 
ancient fairy’. At other times, as in his poem 
* Autumn’, phrases such as “ beauteous death’ 
and ' How sadly sweet to die’ only make one 
long to read something like Keats’s superior 
treatment of the same subject. 

Indeed, echoes of other, greater poets 
reverberate through his writing, sometimes to 
the point of drowning out Noguchi’s own dis- 
tinctive style. For example, his poem ‘O Hana 
San’ with lines like: 
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* It was many and many a year ago 
In a garden of the cherry-blossom 
On a far off isle you may know 

By the fairy name of Nippon’ 


is more likely to make one reread Poe's 
* Annabel Lee’, on which it 1s obviously based, 
than to try and discover what is original to 
Noguchi 

Lines such as those above also bring up the 
question of Japanese influence in Noguchi's 
work On the whole, I would say that the 
Japanese tradition is quite weak, even, surpris- 
ingly, in the eight-four ‘ hokkus ' included in the 
volume, Thus, such an early hokku as, 


My Love’s lengthened hair 
Swings o'er me from Heaven's gate 
Lo Evening's shadow!’ 


while memorable in its own right, evokes 
Rosetti more than ıt does Basho. In fact, like 
many Western writers of the time, Noguchi 
seems to have been using Japan simply as an 
exotic Other, a 'fairy Land', as he himself 
would put it, peopled by characters closer to 
those of ‘The Mikado’ than to human beings. 
His writing 1s much better when he sticks to his 
ımagist portraits of Nature, such as his 
Whitmanesque paeans to the Yosemite Valley 
Noguchi’s editor 1s clearly a great admirer of 
the man and we are indebted to him for compil- 
ing this volume (which also includes an 
interesting interview with Noguchi’s son, the 
sculptor Jsamu Noguchi), and the promised 
other three volumes to come. To my mind, 
however, Noguchi is far less important for his 
poetry than ın his role as a fascinating transı- 
tional figure at a time when the modern West 
was just beginning to discover the Onent. 
Perhaps someday a more critical study will take 
up this aspect, discussing Noguchi, less from the 
point of view of his work per se, and more in 
terms of what his life and work represent at a 
crucial and still relatively unexplored juncture 
in the relationship between Japan and the West 


SUSAN J. NAPIER 


BERNARD COMRIE (ed.): The major 
languages of East and South-East 
Asia. xi, 234 pp., maps. London, 
Routledge, 1990. £16.99. 


This volume was first published as a part of 
The world’s mayor languages (1987), which has 
now been reprinted ın four regional parts, with 
revisions and additional material. The Editor 
states his aim as being directed both to the 
layman with a general interest in language, and 
the linguist eager to find out about languages 
outside his or her speciahty. His criteria of 
choice were. what languages the reader would 
expect to find included; their number of 
speakers, whether they are the official languages 
of independent states, or are widely used in 
more than one country; and whether they are 
bearers of long-standing literary traditions. In 
the volume dedicated to East and South-East 
Asia, not every language discussed fulfils all the 
conditions; but there can be no doubt about 
the importance of those described‘ Thai, 
Vietnamese, Chinese, Burmese, Japanese, 
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Korean, Malay (Indonesian and Malaysian) 
and Tagalog (Philipino). Three languages 
however, whıch by these criteria ought to have 
been treated, are omitted’ Javanese, with over 
60 million speakers, and its special feature of 
language levels; Cambodian (Khmer), as a 
national language; and Tibetan, as a major 
language of Buddhism. All these three have 
important epigraphic and literary traditions and 
would provide substantial evidence for both 
diachronic and comparative studies. 

The introduction, by the Editor, 1s only partly 
revised from the previous general volume He 
looks at the number of languages to be con- 
sidered; language families ind genetic classifica- 
tion, and the social interaction of languages 
However, most of this material 1s illustrated 
from European languages, or from those of 
other regions, and except for the paragraphs on 
pp.12-14, does not directly relate to the 
languages of South-East and East Asia. Besides 
the chapters on individual languages. there are 
three brief surveys of language families: Taz 
languages, by David Strecker of Cincinnati, 
Sino-Tibetan languages, by Scott Delancey of 
the University of Oregon, (which however ıs 
almost wholly confined to a discussion of the 
classification of Tibeto-Burman languages), and 
Austronesian languages, by Ross Clark of the 
University of Auckland, which besides a general 
survey, includes a more specific description of 
Fijian at pp 179-83. There is no chapter 
devoted to the Mon-Khmer family These 
chapters are of interest, though they do not 
correspond to the title of the volume (which 
perhaps should be amended in any future 
edition) They are speculative and theoretical, 
and many of the languages have only a passing 
mention in lists. What can be said 1s that they 
probably reflect fairly well the current state of 
the art in the comparative field 

The real value of this volume lies in the 
articles on the individual languages They are 
for the most part clear and informative, 
containing information on the historical back- 
ground and writing systems and descriptions of 
the phonology, morphology and syntax of each. 
The biggest problem is that some of them have 
to squeeze 1n many examples serially in long 
paragraphs, so that they strain the attention, 
and make comparisons difficult: they would 
have been better with sub-headmgs and 
tabulated display. Three of the articles, those on 
Vietnamese by Dinh-Hoa Nguyen of Southern 
Illinois University, on Japanese by Masayoshi 
Shibatani of Kobe University, and on Korean 
by Nam-Kil Kim of the University of Southern 
California, are of special interest as being writ- 
ten by indigenous speakers, while a particularly 
helpful description of Chinese has presented a 
difficult subject in good and clear order, and 1s a 
joınt paper by Charles N Li and Sandra A. 
Thompson of the University of California at 
Santa Barbara The other chapters are; Thai by 
Thomas John Hudak of the University of 
Kentucky, Burmese by Julian K Wheatley of 
Califorma State University, Fresno, Malay 
(Indonesian and Malaysian) by D. J Prentice of 
the University of Leiden, and Tagalog, by Paul 
Schachter, of the University of California, Los 
Angeles Each of the chapters 1s provided with a 
short bibliography with separate annotations, 
which should suffice for following up particular 
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languages and topics, but there are gaps in these 
with reference to works both old and new, 
particularly of European writers. 

1 found the book both stimulating and 
informative. It was disappointing to see such 
obvious major gaps in the coverage, and the 
compression of' the text, both factually and 
visually, made concentration and comparison 
of the parts rather difficult. Some opinions 
should be questioned, such as whether 
Vietnamese really sits comfortably in the Mon- 
Khmer family, for which the case is well argued, 
buf not conclusive, or the view of the Editor 
(p.7) that Sino-Tibetan is one of the best 
established language families. Having long 
worked in that field myself, I can say that such 
an optimistic view leaves much unexplained, 
and for many of the languages of that region, 
the recorded evidence is so meagre and unreli- 
able, that no definitive view can really be 
reached at present. 

This book is a flawed work, in which many of 
the individual contributions are of a high 
standard. It would be worth revising the book 
to make it more comprehensive in coverage, and 
set out in a way where comparison between the 
languages described in the various chapters 
could be more readily made. 


G. E. MARRISON 


WAZIR JAHAN KARIM (ed.): Emotions 
of culture: a Malay perspective 
(South-East Asian Social Science 
Monographs.) xiii, 178 pp., 4 plates. 
Singapore, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1990. £19.50, S$40. 


Is there anything distinctive (or generic, one 
might perhaps say) about Malay emotional life 
and, ıf so, how might one capture—and in what 
terms might one analyse—its singular character? 
In what language and medium—through the 
vehicle of what conceptional forms—might such 
an account be provided, and in what idioms 
might it be couched: would they be those of 
Malay emotional experience itself, or else what 
would their relation be to the cultural constructs 
through which Malays experience, typify, and 
commonly seek to understand their own lives? 
What, if anything, might be said about the inner 
experience of Malays and its formation within, 
or its conditioning by the specific character of, 
the socio-cultural world in which it originates? 

The agenda posed by these questions is both 
critical and demanding: for what it involves is 
nothing less than developing a phenomenology 
of the sentiments in Malay culture. Even to state 
the matter in this way is to signal not simply 
how great but also how challengingly novel the 
task is (and how intellectually narrow and 
philosophically limited, even impoverished, the 
tradition of enquiry called * Malay Studies' has 
been and still largely remains. A discourse 
founded on the altogether contingent, short- 
lived, and improbable co-operation between 
conventional philologists or grammarians and 
their crassly empiricist- patrons in the colonial 
administrations was, after all, hardly likely to 
engender any deeply reflective or self-critical 
form of intellectual activity ) 

These fundamental questions about the 
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nature of Malay emotional life, what makes it 
distinctive, and how 1t might be understood and 
analysed are what unifies the collection under 
review, providing its chapters with their 
common informing rationale. As Professor 
Ioan Lewis points out in his Sr re 
society presents an intriguing paradox. typifie 

by refined restraint; it ls a hr the 
display of one of the most extreme forms of 
culturally specific violent behaviour, amok 
Such contrasts, he rightly argues, need to be 
viewed within the wider setting of Malay 
emotional culture. Only by questioning the 
entire anti-psychological bias of the 
Durkheimian intellectual tradition, he adds, 
may anthropologists begin to provide, as they 
should, some adequate documentation of what 
he terms the ‘ emotional] registers’ (p. vi) of the 
cultures that they study. 

Lacking such analysis, certainly, an eth- 
nography must be incomplete (as, inevitably, all 
are in some way), but whether providing such 
an account requires a wholesale abandoning of 
the Durkheimian legacy is debatable. Surely the 
*emotional registers" 1nstanced by Lewis are 
themselves ‘social facts’ in the Durkhermean 
sense, and therefore legitimate, even primary, 
objects of concern and analysis within that 
intellectual tradition. The problem here, as 
elsewhere, 1s again not that the Durkheimian 
tradition refuses to treat such phenomena but 
that, much as it would like to, it cannot---since 
it does not itself include or provide the 
phenomenology of social life that 1t in fact 
presumes and requires For with its central 
concepts of ' collective representations' and a 
conscience collective, Durkheimian sociology 
committed itself to the notion of a socially 
constructed intersubjective life-world that was 
linguistically produced; but it did so without 
ever having an adequate theory of language, or 
even recognizing the need for one. Without such 
a theory, the collective consciousness and 
representations must remain (as they are for 
Durkheim's most  unsympathetic critics) 
mysteriously nebulous, floating above society 
rather than being part of ıt. But if grounded in 
such a theory, they not only become intrinsic to 
social process itself but also the basis for a 
sociology or a sociological phenomenology of 
the emotions—of typical, culturally specific 
emotional experiences. 

This is what, in effect, Wazir Jahan Karim 
argues in her introduction, which reviews and 
calls for a redress of anthropology’s—especially 
British social anthropology’s—neglect of the 
cultural construction of emotional life. The con- 
tributors to her collection all offer detailed, 
thoughtful, and altogether appropriate discus- 
sions of some notable topics in Malay cultural 
psychology: Razha Rashid, an analysis of the 
Malay martial arts and the construction in them 
of idealized notions of masculinity; Robert 
Winzeler, of changing Western definitions and 
understandings of the amok syndrome, 
manifested typically when those routine but 
quite fraught notions of masculinity are 
threatened or go awry; Michael Kenny, in a 
companion piece, a ‘deconstruction’ of the 
equally celebrated /atah pattern that is charac- 
teristic especially of older women; and 
Mohamed Ghouse Nasuruddin, of the kuda 
kepang or trance dancing on hobby-horses that 
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would fascinate any Freudian, orthodox or 
heretical 

Rich and well argued as these accounts are, 
the central essay in the collection—far from 
unproblematic though it may be—1s that of 
Wazır Jahan herself on ‘ Prelude to madness: 
the language of emotion in courtship and 
marriage’. While Malay culture is hardly 
unique in applying the idioms of madness to the 
affairs of the heart, ıts distrust of emotional life 
itself, because of the disruption and loss of 
control that it threatens, as inherently patho- 
logical, is remarkable. The other side of this 
same coin 1s, of course, the perpetual and 
ubiquitous yearnings—the inchoate if quite 
mannered cries of anguished unfulfilment—that 
are characteristic of Malay poetry, popular 
culture, and the society from which they stem. 
Inevitably less than exhaustive, Wazir Jahan’s 
essay can in fact only begin to explore the 
subject, yet her discussion marks a significant 
moment in Malay cultural studies. It may 
provide few convincing answers, but in her 
explicit concern to identify and fathom what 
lends Malay emotional life its distinctive tone 
and unmistakable character, she has opened up 
some timely and important questions Probing 
them further in theoretically appropriate ways 
would not only revitalize intellectually the 
somewhat moribund field of Malay socio- 
cultural studies; it might also transform modern 
_Malay society itself by promoting a renovation 
of the terms of its own self-understanding. 


CLIVE S. KESSLER 


P. B. LaroNT (ed.): Les frontières du 
Vietnam: histoires des frontiéres de 
la Peninsule Indochinoise. (Collec- 
tion Recherches — Asiatiques/ 
Travaux du Centre d'Histoire et 
Civilisations de la Péninsule 
Indochinoise.) 268 pp. Paris: 
Editions L'Harmattan, 199. _ 

Bor Quang TUNG and NGUYEN 
Hv oc (tr.): Le Dai-Viét et, ses 
voisins: d'après le DLai-Viét så ky 
toàn (hw. Revue et annotée par 
Nguyén Thé Anh. (Collection 
Recherches Asiatiques/Travaux du 
Centre d'Histoire et Civilisations de 
la Péninsule Indochinoise.) 115 pp. 
Paris: Editions L'Harmattan, 1990. 
Territorial disputes have figured prominently 

in the recent international history of the 

Indochinese peninsula, often in relation to 

issues which have deep historical roots. The two 

works presently under review are the first 
products of a very timely research project being 
conducted, under the direction of P. B. Lafont, 
at the Centre of History and Civilisations of the 
Indo-chinese Peninsula. Les Frontieres du 
Vietnam draws together a number of specialist 
apers by French scholars, and by scholars 
rom the region now working ın Paris, which 
together cover the period from the eleventh 
century to the 1980s. The book is arranged 
geographically, examining in turn Vietnam’s 
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frontiers to the North (with China), to the 
South (with Cambodia and formerly with 
Champa), to the West (with the highland 
peoples and with Laos), and to the East (where 
disputes over the possession of islands in the 
South China Sea have become acute in recent 
years). At the same time the papers bring out 
clearly the changing nature of territorial defini- 
tion and the contrast between ‘ traditional’ and 
‘ modern ’ perceptions of frontier. 

The notion of an administrative or political 
frontier, as a precise line on the map, was 
introduced into this region with the expansion 
of European rule. At appropriate stages in the 
book we find detailed accounts of the negotia- 
tions which led to a more precise definition of 
the Sino-Vietnamese frontier, between 1887 and 
1896; and of efforts by French colonial 
draughtsmen to establish clear boundanes 
between Vietnam and the other members of the 
Indochinese Union: Cambodia and Laos. Later 
on we become aware of the limitations of those 
measures—in the sense that a number of ter- 
ritorial issues left unresolved at that stage began 
to resurface after the departure of the French; 
and in particular after 1975 The long-running 
frontier dispute between Vietnam and China is 
well known and receives due attention here. 
Some readers may be less familiar with details 
of negotiations between Vietnam and Laos and 
between Vietnam and Cambodia which took 
place from 1982 to 1986—a period when Hanoi 
was anxious to resolve outstanding issues 
between the three Indochinese States. 

Underlying these modern phases of territorial 
definition, however, lay a traditional pattern of 
inter-state relations in which the concept of 
frontier was very different. Lines on the map 
were  unimportant compared with the 
dependency of communities; and in all direc- 
tions the problem was complicated by the fact 
that all of Vietnam's frontier areas were 
inhabited by ‘tribal’ or ‘hill’ peoples whose 
allegiance defined the limits of political control, 
but which at different times were likely to have 
relations with more than one established low- 
land state. Vietnam itself was in the peculiar 
position of having relations of dependency with 
China—at least in Chinese eyes—and at the 
same time seeking to impose its own suzerainty 
on Champa, and later on Cambodia. In prac- 
tice, it solved the former problem by insısting 
(in its own documents) on the equahty of North 
(China) and South (Vietnam). With regard to 
the Chams and the Cambodians, the story was 
one of steady expansion to absorb one province 
after another of their territory Detailed 
examination. of these pre-nineteenth-century 
relations requires study of the various 
chronicles of the region. One of the strengths of 
the book 1s that ıt presents evidence not only 
from the Vietnamese histories themselves—ably 
handled by Nguyen The Anh—but also from 
the Cham, Khmer and Laotian chronicles, dealt 
with respectively by Po Dharma, Mak Phoeun 
and Saveng Phinith. Vietnamese perceptions of 
events did not always tally precisely with those 
of their adversaries: the Vietnamese were 
inclined to make sweeping claims which, in 
reality, were only gradually substantiated by the 
development of actual administrative control 
and Vietnamese settlement. 

At this point mention should be made of the 
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second of the works under review here, which 
presents textual translations of relevant pass- 
ages from the seventeenth-century Vietnamese 
chronicle Dai-Viét sii ky toàn thu. The sequence 
includes extracts from very early tımes down to 
the sixteenth century; but the fullest and most 
interesting passages are those for the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries That was the period 
which saw the emergence of Vietnam as a 
kingdom able to control ıts own territory effec- 
tively, to withstand pressures from both China 
and Champa, and to begin ıts own territorial 
expansion from a position of strength. This 
volume of translations, in which Nguyen The 
Anh again plays the role of editor and commen- 
tator, forms a valuable adjunct to the more 
general work; and its usefulness ıs increased by 
the inclusion of indexes of personal and 
geographical proper names Let us hope that in 
due course similar material will be made avail- 
able for later periods, and also comparable 
translations from the chronicles of the other 
Indochinese countries. 

Returning to Les Frontiéres du Vietnam, two 
serious omissions ought to be noted. First, we 
do not get any view of the region from Chinese 
sources— which probably have a significant 
bearing on some of the issues discussed ın the 
pre-colonial period. Second, the book does not 
have enough maps. The value of cartographic 
illustration 1s amply demonstrated in the final 
section, where P. B Lafont’s account of 
maritime frontier disputes is accompanied by 
two useful maps But for the land frontiers there 
is a need for much more illustrative material of 
that kind Mt is true that an interesting chapter 
covers, with reproductions, some of the early 
maps of Indochina—both Vietnamese and 
European. But that ıs not substitute for an 
attempt to locate the many places referred to 1n 
the text on modern maps. That said, however, it 
must be recognized that these two volumes 
represent an extremely valuable contribution to 
our knowledge and understanding of an ımport- 
ant subject Further volumes in similar vem will 
be most welcome. 


R. B. SMITH 


HEINZ DUCHARDT, JÖRG A. SCHLUM- 
BERGER and PETER SEGL (ed.): 
Afrika: Entdeckung und Erforschung 
eines Kontinents. (Bayreuther 
Historische Kolloquien, Vol. 3.) xii, 
195 pp. Cologne, Vienna: Bóhlau 
Verlag, [1990]. DM 48. 


This collection of papers was presented at a 
colloquium held at the University of Bayreuth 
in 1988 to mark the fifth centenary of the 
rounding of the Cape of Good Hope by 
Bartolomeu Dias. The central topic 1s European 
discovery and exploration 1n Africa, from the 
earliest times to the present—a rather broad 
framework, and one with whıch few Africanısts 
today would feel entirely happy, but neverthe- 
less legitimate. All but one the contributors 
are historians (mainly ancient, medieval and 
early modern). 

Werner Huss discusses the relations between 
the Mediterranean world and non-Mediter- 
ranean parts of Africa up to the end of 
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Carthaginian and Ptolemaic rule. He examines 
the nature of communications between these 
two ‘worlds’ and the history of early 
Mediterranean knowledge about Africa. 

This detailed study (supported by footnotes 
considerably longer than the text) ıs 
complemented by Jehan Desanges’s paper, 
translated from the French, on Rome and the 
African interior Desanges treats the subject 
with caution, emphasizing the gaps and 
uncertainties in what we know about Rome’s 
relations with Afrıca, particularly with reference 
to the trans-Saharan trade 

The longest contribution is Klaus Herbers’s 
essay on the Castilian—Portuguese conquest and 
colonization of the Canary Islands in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In order to 
establish whether this early episode provided a 
model for subsequent European colonizing 
ventures, he looks at five main aspects: slavery, 
the idea of a crusade or mission, socio-economic 
structures, the power struggle between two 
European powers (Castile and Portugal) and 
ideologies which shaped the yardstick of civility 
applied to non-Europeans (the ‘discovery of 
man’). He concludes that the conquest of the 
Canary Islands should be regarded not as a 
‘laboratory’, but rather as an 'alchemist's 
kitchen ', in which a wide variety of influences 
came to bear in an unplanned manner, yielding 
‘dishes and ingredients’ upon which the 
Spanish and Portuguese could later draw— 
though more so in the New World than in 
Afrıca. 

In my view, the second half of the book is less 
appealıng than the first. Peter Herde’s paper 
on ‘The beginnings of European expansion 
on the threshold between Middle Ages and the 
modern period ' includes some interesting neo- 
Braudelian reflections but has virtually nothing 
to do with Africa. Emeri van Donzel's short 
piece on Ethiopia and the Dutch East Indies in 
the second half of the seventeenth century con- 
tains httle that cannot be found in his book, 
Foreign relations of Ethiopia 1642-1700 (1979) 
There follows an article on ' The myth of the 
Empty Land' by Joerg Fisch, summarizing 
recent secondary literature on the mythology 
that South Africa's white inhabitants have 
developed concerning their country's past 
Finally, Helmut Ruppert reviews the history of 
German geographical research ın the Sahel zone 
from the time of Heinrich. Barth and Gustav 
Nachtigal up to the University of Bayreuth's 
new Sonderforschungsbereich on ‘Identity in 
Africa’. 

The book closes with an ınteresting report by 
Amalie Foessel on the discussions that took 
place at the colloquium concerning common 
issues raised by the various papers, such as the 
ways in which Europe acquired knowledge of 
Africa and the geographical world-view upon 
which the ‘ discoveries’ rested. Here one cannot 
help regretting that of the twenty-one particı- 
pants—ethnologists, linguists, geographers and 
historians—only two were primarily Africanist 
historians Hence, presumably, the lack of 
familiarity with recent Africanist research on 
so-called “dumb barter” or on the ' Periplus of 
Hanno’ (pp 182-3), hence also the dubious 
assertion that Afrıcan oral narratives contain 
“descriptions of the countryside that are as 
useful to historical geographers as contempor- 
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ary written documents (p 189) Now that the 
University of Bayreuth has ıts own professor of 
Afrıcan hıstory, ıt ıs to be hoped that such 
statements will not agai pass unchallenged. 
Nor should ıt be necessary to waste further time 
and space rehearsing the perennial debate 
among German Afnecanists concerning the 
ethical justifiability of using the term ‘ native’ 
(pp. 188-9). 

The book ıs attractıvely produced, properly 
edited and relatively inexpensive. 


ADAM JONES 


Puitie D. Curtin: The rise and fall of 
the plantation complex: essays in 


Atlantic history. xi, 222 pp. 
Cambridge, — etc: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990, £27.50 
(paper £9.95). 


The plantation complex was dominated by 
Europeans who employed forced labour, 
primarily African slaves, to produce tropical 
crops for a distant market. The plantations 
generated an active trade in slaves, supplies and 
commodities drawing mto their orbit and trans- 
forming economies and societies in distant 
regions In this book of 14 essays, Curtin 
explores various themes associated with the 
Atlantic plantation in its broader context 

The essays are loosely arranged in four 
chronological periods called ‘Beginnings’, 
* Seventeenth-century transition ', ‘Apogee and 
revolution’, and ‘Aftermath’ Nevertheless, 
the book under review cannot be considered a 
chronological account of the plantation 
complex, for within these broad periods the 
topical and spatial focus of the individuali 
chapters varies Running through the essays 1s 
the general proposition that the core of the 
plantation complex in the New World shifted 
from Brazil to the Carıbbean and finally to the 
American South Nor do the essays constitute a 
comprehensive account of the plantation 
system, which as the author recognizes would 
require a much larger book. Many of the major 
issues associated with the plantation complex, 
such as the size of the slave trade or the plan- 
tation system in the American South, which the 
author and others have considered at length 
elsewhere, are not included ın any detail in this 
volume. The author has much else to offer, but 
the reader hoping to encounter a definitive 
account of the plantation system which sum- 
marizes much of the author’s pioneering work 
wil be disappointed. In a sense this book takes 
the essence of the plantation system as known 
and the essays explore ıts wider social, economic 
and geographical implications 

Curtin’s * Beginnings’ conclude at the end of 
the sixteenth century. The first two essays trace 
the early development of the plantation com- 
plex in the Mediterranean and Atlantic islands 
which involved African slaves from about the 
middle of the fourteenth century He regards the 
expansion of the plantation system to the 
Americas and its reliance on African slaves as 
inevitable given the growing demand for sugar 
in Europe and labour shortages created by the 
demographic collapse of native peoples in the 
New World following Spanish conquest and the 
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introduction of Old World diseases Chapters 11 
and iv consider the origins of the slave trade ın 
Africa and examine the early pre-eminence of 
the plantation complex in Brazil, which he 
attributes to its proximity to Africa In doing so 
he minimizes, to my mind excessively, the 
importance of plantations in the Caribbean 
during the sixteenth century, but this supports 
his assertion in ch v that the plantation did not 
develop in Spanish America, because of the 
success of royal government in controlling the 
activities of entrepreneurs referred to by the 
author as ‘free lances’ This 1s an interesting 
idea, but ] am not sure it can be sustained. The 
Crown itself was one of the main entrepreneurs 
in developing sugar plantations ın Santo 
Domingo in the 1530s, and in the sixteenth 
century plantations producing sugar, cacao and 
indigo thrived in Middle American tropics, 
albeit based on forced Indian labour rather than 
African slaves Furthermore, plantations failed 
to develop in other regions for good economic 
reasons. Spaniards found more profitable enter- 
prises, notably silver mining, ın which to invest, 
while sugar production in distant colonies such 
as Peru was inhibited by high transport costs 
which made it uncompetitive ın Europe with 
that produced in the nearer Caribbean islands. 

During the ‘ Seventeenth-century transition ’ 
‘a sugar revolution’ occurred as Northern 
European settlement shifted the core of the 
plantation complex to the Canbbean where it 
took a more specialized form and was more 
dependent on international trade. Curtin sees 
economic motives as critical in driving Dutch 
traders and European planters to promote the 
production of sugar in the Caribbean. Although 
his later discussion of the activities of pirates, 
buccaneers and, often illegal, frontiersmen 
makes it clear that he is aware that political 
factors were also important, perhaps greater 
stress should have been placed on the fact that 
the settlement of the islands was only possible 
because Spanish control of these areas was 
weak, and indeed political motives often under- 
lay government support for these new colonies, 
which could function as bases from which 
Spain’s economic and political power could be 
undermined The final chapter ın this section 
discusses slave societies on the periphery. Its 
intention 1s to show how African slaves were 
often employed for other purposes, notably as 
miners or Indian slave raiders, or else escaped 
from the plantations and established alternative 
livelihoods in maroon colonies 

Since the apogee of the plantation complex 
followed the expansion of the slave trade, the 
first part of the third section focuses on Africa. 
Here the author examines the economics of the 
slave trade and the emergence and operation 
ofthe great slave-trading companies He 
demonstrates how the supply and cost of slaves 
fluctuated not only with demand in the New 
World, but with famınes and wars between 
Afrıcan polities, which also had implications for 
the ethnic composition of the slaves available at 
particular points in time. He also shows how 
motives for enslavement ranged from the purely 
political at one end to the purely economic at 
the other, with the latter resulting m higher 
casualties, 

The end of the third section deals with the 
beginning of the collapse of the plantation com- 
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plex heralded by the slaves rebellion in Haiti in 
1791 and by the more general democratic 
revolutions that followed the Enlightenment 
As such it might have constituted a separate 
section or have been attached to the final groups 
of essays. It raises major issues such as the 
relationship of the collapse of the plantation 
complex to industrial capitalism and leaves the 
reader asking for more The plantation complex 
did not die with the end of the slave trade, for it 
did not signify slave emancipation. Rather new 

lantations were born out of the prosperity of 
industrial revolution whose demands for labour 
were met by ındentured workers, with over a 
million being drawn from India and China 
alone. In Africa the end of the slave trade 
brought a collapse of native power and more 
formal forms of European influence. 
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This 1s a fascinating collection of essays which 
extends beyond the traditional themes con- 
sidered by most studies of plantations and the 
African slave trade. Many of the essays tread on 
the toes of other specialists, challenging them to 
consider issues from a different perspective. As 
a Latin ÀAmericanist I disagree with some of the 
author's assertions, Africanists might do lıke- 
wise, but the breadth of vision and knowledge, 
which is characteristic of Curtin's work, 1s 
impressive and commendable Less informed 
readers will find the essays tantilizingly short 
and brief bibliographies inadequate to fulfil the 
desire to explore issues further. Few readers will 
remain unchallenged or unstimulated by this 
book. 


LINDA A. NEWSON 
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PIERRE CACHIA: An overview of modern 
Arabic literature. (Islamic Sur- 
veys, 17.) viii, 241 pp., Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 1990. 
£30. 


This publication brings together under hard 
covers a series Of articles on many aspects of 
Modern Arabic literature that have been 
published by Professor Cachia since the late 
1960s. There are twelve chapters and there 1s a 
good deal of new linking matter so that what we 
have here is far from being a kind of 
* Variorum ' publication, valuable though those 
are. The format is unified throughout in order 
to build up an all-round view as indicated by the 
title. However, ch. xi, * Tradition, imitation and 
originality m poetry’, is a lecture that was 
presented to the Old University of Malta in 
1979, here revised and expanded, and ch v, “The 
critics’, is due to appear also in vol 4 of The 
Cambridge History of Arabic Literature series. It 
fits very well in the present volume. The work is 
lightly footnoted and furnished with a useful 
bibliography. In most respects it is a model of 
an introductory book for students of modern 
Arabic literature who have made some headway 
in this topic on their courses. 

This said, and despite quite an extensive 
coverage of such writers as Ghassän Kanafäni 
and Badr Shakir al-Sayyäb, it is doubtful 
whether the blurb is correct when it maintains 
that ‘ Unlike other books on the subject .. .(it) 
covers the whole of the Arabic (sic) world and 
presupposes no previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject.” The latter is debatable, more especially as 
we are furnished with no biographical section 
with authors' dates and relevant background 
details. As for the former, the ‘Arab World’ is 
not the ‘ Arabic world’, al-Tayyib Salih has a 
handful of hnes and the Maghrib and the 
peripheral areas of the Arabian peninsula are all 
but ignored. 

On the other hand, Cachia has much to tell 
about relations between Muslim and Copt in 


Egypt as depicted ın modern Arabic literature 
and, indeed, on the influence of Christian 
thought and 1deas generally 1n Middle Eastern 
writings This has been scandalously neglected 
in other surveys The short story still awaits a 
really comprehensive introductory essay. Here 
some five or six pages must suffice. 

By the very fact that a part of this book will 
appear in a similar context in the forthcoming 
volume in the Cambridge series, much of this 
discussion will be seen by many as a provisional 
view that is likely to be modified, disputed, 
amended, supplemented and re-assessed in the 
not so distant future. On the other hand, when 
such appears it will no doubt be beyond the 
purchasing power of today's students, not 
serviceable as a general introduction, and will 
suffer, as do all such combined efforts by their 
very nature, from, having; no single pen that can 
relate an argument or trend chronologically and 
stylistically across a period so that the layman 
can easily grasp the place of masterpieces in 
verse and in prose in the literature as a whole. 
Such figures as Najıb Mahfüz fit neatly into 
many pages throughout this work. 

As for Muslim music, what we need now 1s to 
distinguish between the ‘Modern’ and the 
‘Contemporary ’, for the entire picture has so 
changed that some of these essays are more of 
historical than literary interest. The role of big 
media events, poetry festivals and drama in film 
and TV are all now part of Modern Arabic 
literature. The bibliography here could be 
extended almost by the month Furthermore we 
now have theses, some admittedly unpublished, 
on Algerıan and Tunısıan short stories, or on 
Palestinian drama under occupation. The post- 
war literature of Iraq also needs to be studied. 

In sum then, we shall have to wait for many 
more studies before the entire picture 1s made 
clear. Meanwhile nearly all these essays are 
thought-provoking, several are pioneer and all 
demand to be studied This is a most useful help 
to both teacher and student. 


H.T.N, 
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HaBaKA J. FEGHALI: Arabic Adeni 
reader. Edited by Alan S. Kaye. 
Arabic Dialect Series (Yemen).) vi, 
265pp. [in double-page spreads]. 
Wheaton, MD.: Dunwoody Press, 
1990. 


Thıs publicatıon follows hot on the heels of 
the Moroccan Arabic reader (1989) by the same 
author and editor. It has a similar format, 
consisting of readings based on recordings of 
native speakers talking about a wide vanety of 
topics There are 45 readings, written in a 
romanized transcription and with English 
translations provided, covering the geography, 
history, cultural traditions and society of Aden 
and the surrounding area, and also including 
huzzayat, Juha jokes, and a number of readings 


on the modern political history of South Arabia ' 


and on regional and international political 
issues such as Palestine, the role of the Arab 
League, the United Nations. The language 
register is accordingly varied, with some 
extracts in plain colloquial while others approx- 
imate to MSA. Notes which explain cultural 
references and typical Adeni expressions 
accompany each reading The book is intended 
for people who have already acquired a basic 
competence in Adeni colloquial, perhaps by 
using the same author's Arabic Adeni textbook, 
but it could equally well be used by a student 
already familiar with another Arabic colloquial 
and wishing to become familiar with the 
peculiarities of the Adeni dialect The readings 
are varied, interesting and informative in them- 
selves, and representative of the educated style 
of local colloquial Arabic which it is most 
appropriate for resident Westerners and visitors 
to learn. 

This book is very welcome, given the 
exiguous amount of pedagogical material on the 
Arabic of this corner of South Arabia: the last 
manual on the dialect to be published before 
this reader and its complementary Adeni Arabic 
textbook was M. A. Ghanem's Adeni Arabic for 
beginners (1958), now long out of print and 
unobtainable. While there have been one or two 
other teaching manuals on the Arabic of south- 
western Arabia published recently e.g. 
M Huiinga's Spoken Yemeni Arabic (VU 
Boekhandel/Uitgeverj, Amsterdam, 1984), 
heavıly slanted towards medıcal terminology, 
and H. Qafisheh’s Yemen: Arabic, 1 (University 
of Tucson and Libriarie du Liban 1990), as well 
as academic monographs such as Peter 
Behnstedt's Die Dialekte der Gegend von Sa‘da 
(Wiesbaden, 1987), all these books deal with the 
dialects of North Yemen, whose material 
culture and way of life differ markedly from 
those of the cosmopolitan seaport Aden, a fact 
mırrored in the wide differences in vocabulary. 

In this latter respect, the comparative dialec- 
tologist 1s struck by the number of words 
described by the author as ‘typically Aden’ 
which also occur in the same or a similar form in 
the dialects of Gulf seaports which have been 
subject to similar external influences, and with 
which Aden had contact for many centuries 
Some of these words ara Persian or Urdu 
borrowings, such as zabnid 'closing' «Pers. 
baendaen (p. 63), samän ‘stuff, gear’ (Persian) 
(p. 85), huri ‘canoe’ (Urdu). This last word 
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is I think wrongly claimed to be of Somali 
origin (p. 181). All of these are also used 1n the 
same sense in the dialects of Bahrain and the 
lower Gulf littoral, but not of course in inner 
Arabia. 

One also encounters 1n Adeni Arabic particu- 
lar senses of words, like gáhil pl. guhhäl ‘child’ 
(p 81) (ef CI A. jahil *ıgnorant’) which also 
occur in the Gulf dialects, though not, as far as I 
know, with the same sense at points between the 
two. hazza (not hazza, às printed) ' appointed 
tme’ (p.88) 1s also used in this sense m 
Bahraini (Sunni) speech; gayyal ‘to chew gat’ 
(p. 14) occurs as gayyal in Bahraini Arabic with 
the meaning ‘to have an afternoon siesta’ 
(gäyla = ‘early part of the afternoon’); rangag 
“to colour, paint" < Pers. renk ‘colour’ (p. 81) 
has the etymologically related wésh rang? ' what 
kind, type, colour?’ in (Shi) Bahraını There 
are also similanties with. the Gulf dialects in 
local cultural terminology, such as yom 
as-subhiyya, ‘the day (and party) after a wed- 
ding when the bridegroom takes his bride to the 
bride's house' (p. 86), which is known in the 
Gulf as sabähıyyat i- "irs. 

In general, the proof-reading and editing of 
the book seem to have been carried out with 
admirable care. I noticed occasional repetitions 
in the vocabularies which accompany each 
reading e g. dabhän ‘ tired, bored, destitute’ is 
repeated four or five times in the vocabularıes of 
different extracts, qadaf ‘to throw' at least 
twice There are only very occasional misprints/ 
errors such as the spelling of hazza referred to 
above. This is an excellent, meaty book, 
especially perhaps for teachers and students 
who concur tn the editor's approval for the 
‘sound philological approach to foreign langu- 
age teaching common in the more traditional 
academic environments ' (p. ii). 


C D. HOLES 


LAWRENCE I. CONRAD, (ed.): The for- 
mation and perception of the modern 
Arab world: Studies by Marwan R. 
Buheiry. | 624pp. 32 plates 
Princeton, N.J.: Darwin Press Inc., 
1989. $29.95. 


The year (1973-74) that the late Marwan 
Buheiry was completing his doctoral thesis I 
was Visiting Professor in Princeton University, 
and as I was living on campus, I saw a great deal 
of him. The son of a Lebanese Muslim father 
and an Armenian mother, Marwan was raised 
mainly by an Englısh stepfather I recalled 
vaguely having met this remarkable young man 
very bnefly before, only his name was then 
Mirvin Ogden-Smith. He had attended an 
English private school before he became an 
undergraduate in the American University of 
Beirut [AUB]. He was a gifted linguist, fluent in 
Arabic, Armenian, English and French, charm- 
ing and elegant. His life during that decisive 
academic year, however, seemed to verge on the 
schizophrenic, full of visible anxieties, tempered 
by a touching romanticism. 

By virtue of his linguistic ability, upbringing 
and education, Buheiry was uniquely placed in 
Beirut to observe and study Lebanese society, as 
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well as Arab hıstory, literature and culture. He 
possessed that added sensitivity that comes with 
living in a particular social and cultural environ- 
ment and yet not being completely of it. His 
perceptive observations and cogent comments 
about all this, informed by a wholly Western 
education and historical traming, are reflected 
in and conveyed by this carefully selected and 
elegantly presented collechon of articles and 
essays. 

Until roughly the mid-seventies, Buheiry's 
scholarly contribution had been in the study of 
French colonialism, its economic and cultural 
dimensions, an interest flowing directly from his 
doctoral research 1n Princeton. From 1974 to 
1984 in Beirut he turned his attention to the 
Arab world, publishing several studies—essays 
and articles—on US-Arab relations, and the 
Arab-Israel conflict 1n such Arabic journals as 
al-Mustagbal al-' Arabi, the AUB's own journal, 
Abhath, and the Institute for Palestine Studies’ 
Journal of Palestine Studies. 'This kind of work, 
however, was of lesser importance—and 
quality? —by virtue of its ‘current affairs’ 
nature than his work on French colonialism and 
more generally English and French imperialism, 
as well as on the social and economic history of 
Lebanon It could be, of course, that Buheiry 
felt he had to make a contribution to the vexing 
current Arab political issues, including the 
Palestinian Question, in order to assert his 
Muslim Arab Lebanese identity and establish 
his credentials among his Arab peers and con- 
temporaries Indentity had been a difficult— 
and elusive—social and political category in 
Lebanon, where sectarian took precedence over 
national jurisdiction. 

Marwan Buheiry may well have inherited his 
interest in art from his father, Rif'at Buheıry, a 
commercial designer and printer, and from his 
maternal grandfather, Serafian, who was a 
pioneer photographer. Thus his essays on the 
artistic history of Lebanon, especially the early 
theatre in Lebanon and the reproduction at the 
end of this posthumous volume of his private 
collection of photographs of the Arab world, 
covering the period from 1880 to the Great 
War, are an extension of his abiding interest, 
when he faught at the AUB, in the use of 
historical ‘scholarship for the promotion of 
greater cultural and artistic awareness. 

Given his scholarly record and cultural inter- 
ests ıt was not surprising when Marwan was 
chosen to be the first Director of the Centre for 
Lebanese Studies, Oxford, at a time when 
Lebanon was being ravaged by brutal civil war 
Alas, he died only months after taking up the 
position. The community of Arab and Middle 
Eastern scholarship lost one of ıts most promis- 
ing cosmopolitan members who truly straddled 
“two cultures ' 


P. J. VATIKIOTIS 


VERONICA Six (ed. [with] ERNST 
HAMMERSCHMIDT (Herausgeber): 
Athiopische Handschriften 2: die 
Handschriften der bayerischen 
Staatsbibliothek. (Verzeichnis der 
Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Bd. xx, 5.) 200 pp. 
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Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag 
Wiesbaden GmbH, 1989. 


This characteristically well-printed book con- 
tinues the systematic cataloguing of Ethiopian 
MSS in the libraries of Germany initiated in 
1983 with the holdings of the Preussische 
Staatsbibliothek in Berlın (VOHD, xx, 4, 
noticed in BSOAS, xLviu, 3, 1985, 616-17). The 
present volume describes 114 items preserved in 
the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 1n Munich and 
the presentation is elaborated with the meti- 
culous care and attention to detail we have 
come fto expect from the disciples of Ernst 
Hammerschmidt. The collection was essentially 
formed in the nineteenth century, but no. 1, a 
fourteenth-fifteenth century Psalter from the 
library of Johann Jakob Fugger (1516-75), was 
presented to the Munchner Hofbibliothek as 
early as 1571 and is possibly the first Ethiopic 
MS to reach Germany. The remainder of the 
collection is suitably vaned ın subject matter 
but only a small proportion predates the 
nineteenth century and only four (other than 
the inevitable magical scrolls) are illuminated, 
viz no.25, a Gospel of the etghteenth— 
nineteenth century described 1n more detail in 
VOHD, xv, 125-54 and pls. 79-87, no. 87, a 
Psalter of about the same date, no. 109, a service 
book for the Mass (Mashafa Qaddase), of the 
eighteenth century; and no 113, a splendid 
Miracles of Mary, also eighteenth century. 
Unfortunately, the volume under review is not 
illustrated, but the miniatures are minutely 
described 

In general, there is little which might be 
considered outstanding in the collection, which 
consists of the usual Biblical texts and commen- 
taries, ntual and liturgical works, hymns, and 
tracts on theology, law, grammar, astronomy, 
medicine, and magic. Modestly noteworthy, 
however, are a httle work on computus and 
calendrical matters (no 32, nineteenth century), 
a short German grammar of Amharic by 
G. Kienzlen, who worked with Martin Flad in 
Ethiopia from 1856 (no. 55), and some Biblical 
extracts 1n Tigrinya dating probably from the 
1830s (no.56) Amharic is represented by a 
short magico-medical text (no.7), a letter 
(no. 18), a copy of the Ammastu a‘mada mastir, 
of seventeenth-century composition but this 
copy nineteenth century (no. 65), and a version 
of the equally early Sannà fatrat (no 107 V, 
eighteenth century). Otherwise all the major 
works represent already known and published 
texts, though the exhaustive description they 
receive 1s gratifying. 


A K. IRVINE 


WOLF LESLAU: Fifty years of research: 
selection of articles on Semitic, 
Ethiopian Semitic and Cushitic. xlv, 
503 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1988. DM 98. 


The ' Overview’ to this collection of articles 
representative of his 50-year involvement in the 
advancement of Semitic and Ethiopian phun 
logical scholarship explains how Professor 
Leslau, after a youthful engagement ın the 
analysıs of the Modern South Arabian language 
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group, pursued at Vienna and leading to the 
publication of his first book, Lexique soqotri 
(Paris, 1938), developed an interest 1n the field 
of Geez, the classical language of Ethiopia, 
which led him to Paris to study under Marcel 
Cohen, the doyen of Ethiopian linguistic studies 
at the time. By him he was introduced to the 
enthralling complexities and problems of Ethio- 
pian Semitic languages, so that it 1s entirely 
appropriate to learn that the inspiration for this 
volume should derive from Cohen’s own 
Cinquante années de recherche (Pans, 1955). 
Despite his overall concern for Ethiopian 
philology, Leslau might with justice be 
recognized as a comparative Semitist and of the 
264 items listed 1n his classified bibliography 
(pp xxi-xlv—very few of these mere 
ephemera!), over 50 are concerned with Semitic 
languages other than Ethiopian. Seven are 
included in the first major section of this selec- 
tion (* Semitica °’, pp. 5-92). These focus largely 
on phonological matters but also included is 
one on the Judaeo-Arabıc dialect of Fez. The 
ten articles grouped under ‘Ethiopic’ 
(pp. 93-275) do not deal, as the general title 
misi suggest, with Geez, but rather wıth more 
catholic aspects of Ethiopian Semitic languages, 
such as classification, the feature of spırantiza- 
tion, the principles underlying Ethiopian argots, 
and archaic features in South Ethiopian langu- 
ages. They include as a useful means of orien- 
tation Leslau's * A year of research in Ethiopia ' 
(Word, 4, 1948, 212-25), where he describes his 
first study visit to the country in 1946-47 and 
explains his field methodology 1n the accumula- 
tion of language data It was this visit which was 
to lay the foundation for his massive output on 
the Gurage languages. The following section on 
‘Individual Ethiopian languages’ (pp 275-395) 
include eleven studies on Geez, Tignnya, 
Amharic, Argobba, Gafat, the Gurage group, 
and Harari, treated for the most part from the 
standpoint of verb morphology, an aspect 
which dominates linguistic analysis in this field. 
*Cushitic and Hamito-Semitic" (pp 397-438) 
offers two articles on Sidamo, one on the 
rendering of ‘ rainbow’ in Hamito-Semitic, and 
one on the prefix h 1n Egyptian, Modern South 
Arabian, and Hausa. Finally the section 
* Varia? (pp. 439—503) bears all too scant wit- 
ness to the author's concern for the cultural 
background of the texts he otherwise analyses 
so rigorously from the linguistic angle. The four 
articles reproduced therein include an ımport- 
ant Amharic text on Falasha religious history, a 
brief study of taboo expressions in Ethiopia, 
and another on the interpretation of dreams. 
A bare summary of contents such as the 
foregoing can do little more than indicate the 
scope of the volume. Judged against the back- 
ground of the steady stream of collective studies 
which come on the market, this one does not 
merely serve as a tribute to the immense energy 
and prodigious output of the author. From his 
total corpus of writings it would be no difficult 
task to produce further selections of compar- 
able utility. Leslau’s facility ın seeing to the core 
of a problem, adducing apposite comparative 
data, and synthesizing his results into a lucid 
statement make Fifty years of research a reliable 
survey of his complex field of interest and an 
informative source-book for the student of 
Ethiopian languages. It is chastening to learn 
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from his ‘Overview’ how much in the way of 
texts, grammatical descriptions, and word-lists 
he still has in manuscript form, particularly for 
Gurage. One of his undoubted virtues has been 
his willmgness to make his extensive documen- 
tation available in published form for scholarly 
scrutiny, Long may he continue to do so! 


A K IRVINE 


LUCIANO PETECH: Central Tibet and 
the Mongols: the Ytian—Sa-skya 
period of Tibetan history. [v], 
168 pp. Rome: Istituto Italiano per 
il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 
Istituto Universitario | Orientale, 
1990. 160,000. 


Historical writing on the Mongol Empire has 
made remarkable strides m recent years But 
although maps of the empire always show its 
borders looping tantalizingly around Tibet, that 
country has remained probably the part of the 
Mongol realms whose history is least well 
known. This may be because of the ıntracta- 
bility of the source material—a knowledge of 
both Tibetan and Chinese 1s necessary—but 
perhaps, in addition to this, non-Tibetologists 
have been bemused by such factors as the 
complexity and apparent unpronouncability of 
Tibetan names And it has to be said that 
historians of Tibet have tended not to go out of 
ther way to make things easier for non- 
specialist readers. 

But now, at last, we have to thank Professor 
Petech for providing us with a synthesis that 1s 
both scholarly and comprehensible to the 
unınıtiated. His book takes us through the 
Mongol period ın the history of central Tibet, 
from the first tentative beginnings, through the 
gradual establishment of effective Mongol rule 
in partnership with the Sa-skya monastery, to 
the eventual crumbling of Yüan-Sa-skya power 
and the mse of P’ag-mo-gru in the mud 
fourteenth century. A central chapter analyses 
and discusses the institutional framework of 
Mongol rule, emphasizing that, contrary to the 
impression sometimes given (see e g , Morgan, 
The Mongols, 1986, 125), the Sa-skya abbot did 
not exercise secular rule over Tibet as a kind of 
Mongol viceroy: secular government was the 
concern of a temporal administrator who had 
the title of dpon c'en. 

Petech's dicussion 1s full of interest. It is 
fascinating, for example, to learn (p. 68) that 
elements of the Mongol postal-courier system 
survived in Tibet until 1959, and that it was 
termed 'u /ag (in Persian texts of the Mongol 
period, ülägh; m Ottoman Turkish, ulak. It 
survived, too, as olagha, 1n Mongolia at least as 
late as the 1930s: cf. O. Lattimore, Mongol 
Journeys, 1941). Also of importance to 
historians of other parts of the Mongol 
Empire is the detail provided on the very large 
Tibetan appanage held by the Ilkhans of Persia 
(pp. 88-90 and elsewhere). For those who, like 
myself, are sceptical about the alleged * Great 
Yasa of Chinggis Khan’, it 1s comforting to be 
told (p. 12) that in Tibetan texts, ‘ja’ sa always 
means an imperial decree, 1e, as I would 
expect, not a general code of laws. I could, of 
course, raise one or two quibbles: for example, I 
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am not sure it is safe to say (p. 49) that ‘the 
Tıbetan k’ral corresponds to the Mongol galan, 
ıe. the agricultural tax due to the imperial 
authorities’ On the evidence at least of Middle 
Eastern texts of the period it is very far from 
certam quite what galan was, and not very likely 
that it was the agnıcultural tax. 

For Petech the outstanding individuals of the 
Yüan penod of Tibetan history were Sa-skya 
Pandita at the beginning and Byan-c’ub-rgyal- 
mts'an, who overthrew the Sa-skya position, at 
the end He will have no truck with the sup- 
posed ımportance of the best-known Tibetan 
figure of the era, 1nsisting that we tone down 
“the glowing portrait of ’P’ags-pa as a great 
religious leader and as a powerful counsellor of 
Qubilai 1n Buddhist matters ' (p. 140). 

Petech's English is not perhaps ideally idıo- 
matic, but it 15 always perfectly clear and not at 
all difficult to read, despite the endless Tibetan 
names In this book Petech has admirably filled a 
large lacuna im the historiography of the subject. 


D. O MORGAN 


GREGORY  ELwYvu GULDIN (ed: 
Anthropology in China: defining the 
discipline. (Chinese Studies on 
China.) xii, 217 pp. New York: 
M.E. Sharpe, Inc., [1991] $39.95. 


Anthropology m China ıs a series of transla- 
tions of papers by prominent Chinese anthro- 
pologists previously published as vols 20-21 of 
Chinese Sociology and Anthropology (1988). As 
the subtitle indicates, the essays should be read 
in the context of the current debate on the 
nature, scope and function of anthropological 
sciences in China. The volume 1s introduced by 
Gregory Guldin and opens with essays by Liang 
Zhaotao and Chen Guogiang, two authorita- 
tive scholars who founded the anthropology 
departments in Zhongshan University and 
Xiamen University respectively. Both are 
strongly in favour of a four-fields anthropology, 
divided into physical anthropology, anthropo- 
logical archaeology, social anthropology, and 
anthropological linguistics. The next section in 
the book covers issues discussed 1n archaeology, 
a highly developed discipline which tends to 
stress its independence from other fields. The 
following section 1s devoted to palecanthrop- 
ology and ‘ neoanthropology’ (jinrenleixue), or 
the physical anthropology of contemporary 
Homo sapiens, a new discipline proposed by the 
dean of the field, Wu Rukang. Notable is the 
current interest 1n anthropometry expressed in 
Zhang Zhenbiao’s article, and the claim for 
physical anthropology as a discipline with a 
part to play in the construction of the ‘two 
civilizations ’, that is, ‘ spiritual civilization ’ and 
* material civilization’. The two final sections 
cover the debate in ethnology, a field in which 
the impact of Marxist-Leninist theories 1s still 
felt, and  ethnolinguistics Most pieces 
demonstrate a concern with the practical appli- 
cation of their respective disciplines and an 
eagerness to incorporate critically certain 
aspects of Western anthropology. The essays 
are carefully chosen and faithfully translated 
(although one wonders what ‘ raciology ' means 
on p. 47) The volume deserves to be widely read 
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by those with an active interest in the shape and 
development of anthropological studies ın the 
People’s Republic of China 


FRANK DIKOTTER 


COLIN MACKERRAS and AMANDA 
YorKE: The Cambridge handbook of 
contemporary China. x, 266pp. 
Cambridge etc.: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, [1991]. £30 (paper 
£12.95). 


The aim of The Cambridge handbook of con- 
temporary China is to present reliable informa- 
tion on the People’s Republic of China in a 
manageable form. It does not consider Taiwan 
and Hong Kong, and concentrates mainly on 
the last decade. The handbook is divided ınto 
eleven chapters: (1) a chronology, which 
extends from 1900 to April 1990, (2) politics, 
which clartfies the structure of the party, the 
government, and the legal system as well as 
providing dates of congresses and names of 
members, (3) eminent contemporary figures, 
with an emphasis on those Chinese who rose to 
power in the 1980s, (4) a classified and 
annotated bibliography; (5) foreign relations; 
(6) China’s economy, (7) population, based on 
the census of 1987; (8) gazetteer, or an overview 
of the country’s main geographical divisions, 
(9) China’s minority nationalities; (10) edu- 
cation, (11) culture and society, which many will 
find too short. Appended are a selection of 
acronyms, notes, and a detailed index. 

The handbook 1s packed with reliable infor- 
mation and is easy to use It should be of 
particular interest to students and general 
readers, although specialists may find certain 
sections too short to be of real help 


FRANK DIKOTTER 


MALLY KANT-ACHILLES, FRIEDRICH 
SELTMANN and RUDIGER 
SCHUMACHER: Wayang Beber: Das 
wiederentdeckte Bildrollen-Drama 
Zentral-Javas. 262 pp., 153 plates, 
map [on end papers]. Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1990. 
DM 290. 


Of the several Javanese performing arts fall- 
ing under the generic name of wayang, the one 
which ıs called wayang bébér 1s probably rarest 
Now almost extinct, wayang bébér uses painted 
scrolls displaying scenes from the Panjı cycle 
which the narrator or dalang unveils in suc- 
cession and on which he bases his performance. 
First mentioned and described by Ma Huan in 
1416 ın a now famous passage, wayang bèbèr 
has been witnessed by only a few people thus 
century. Of the two (incomplete?) sets of poly- 
chrome scrolls still known to exist in Central 
Java and believed to date from the seventeenth 
century, one, from Gelaran, ıs not used any 
longer and 1s merely kept as a ‘sacred’ heirloom, 
while in the case of the other, which comes from 
Gedompol, there is a lingering suspicion that ıts 
keeper and dalang is no longer familiar with its 
full background and story. Until now wayang 
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beber has never been fully described and ıt ıs the 
purpose of the present work to take stock and 
provide a definitive record The study is largely 
based on pictures and recordings made by 
Mally Kant-Achilles in 1963 ın Gedompol 
where and when she made her own personal 
rediscovery of wayang beber. These data were 
then compared with a command performance 
by the same dalang in Jakarta in 1981 recorded 
and described by Karl Mertes (Anlage Il.) and, 
assisted by Seltmann’s acknowledged expertise 
in things wayang, and Schumacher’s knowledge 
of the musicological aspects of the suluk recital, 
the volume endeavours to put together a com- 
prehensive survey of wayang beber as a perform- 
ing art, Although it draws on the few manu- 
scripts kept 1n Leiden, which contain the /akon 
or texts or wayang beber performances, this 1s 
not a philological study, as these manuscripts 
and annotations have been approached from a 
purely utilitarian point of view ın as far as they 
might help to explain individual scenes from the 
stories depicted on the scrolls. 

The book essentially consists of five parts, 
which at times appear rather heterogeneous, as 
an attempt has been made to combine the 
description and analysis of two recently 
observed and recorded performances and the 
discussion of past reports, together with the 
actual pictorial evidence of the scrolls and a 
study of the manuscripts, in order to come to a 
general picture of wayang beber. The book thus 
moves constantly between the highly specific 
details of one performance and a discussion of 
wayang bébér as a genre. 

Teil A, the introduction, deals in general 
terms with wayang beber and its history, then 
gives some introductory remarks concerning the 
basic style and principal typology of the 
iconography of wayang beber. 

Teil B then describes in detail the 1963 per- 
formance of the lakon Jaka Kembang Kuning in 
Gedompol, listing and describing meticulously 
the physical state of the scrolls, the course of the 
performance, and the contents of the scrolls. 
These then are compared with the available 
literature. 

Teil C deals with the wayang bèbèr of Gelaran 
which displays parts of the jakon Remeng 
Mangunjaya This lakon is no longer performed, 
and the description of ıts scrolls which follows 
the pattern set for the wayang beber from 
Gedompol, is based entirely on the photographs 
of these scrolls, mostly taken by Mally Kant- 
Achilles, and on earlier accounts. 

Teil D is written by Schumacher who is 
largely interested 1n the acoustic nature of the 
performances of 1963 and 1981 of which there 
exist sound recordings He also offers a classi- 
fication of the suluk songs presented in these 
performances As he himself 1s quite ready to 
declare, the amount and nature of the material 
available for study do not allow one to present 
more than tentative conclusions on the musi- 
cological aspects of wayang bébér ın general. 

Most of the 55 excellent pictures in colour 
and 24 photographs ın black and white which 
accompany the analysis and description of Parts 
A to C illustrate the scrolls Details of these are 
also presented ın the form of 213 line drawings 
which conclude the volume and which provide 
an invaluable help to the understanding of the 
ıconography and typology not only of wayang 
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bébér but also of that of other wayang forms 
such as wayang klıtik which uses polychrome, 
flat, wooden puppets, and wayang kulit, where 
the similarly flat and polychrome puppets are 
cut out of leather 

In addition, the volume has a full reference 
bibliography which is arranged by subjects and 
thus not that easy to consult when coming from 
the text, and a very extensive glossary of the 
names and terms used with reference to the two 
sets of scrolis. 

It ıs quite clear that this description of the 
wayang bébér has been compiled and researched 
over a number of years with a considerable 
amount of personal commitment and interest. 
The result ıs a very full study of the material 
evidence directly and indirectly available today, 
which helps us not only to appreciate what 1s 
left of wayang bébér but also encourages us to 
go further 1nto the question of the relationship 
between certain kinds of text or /akon and 
certain types of wayang, and the connexion 
between the courtly traditions of wayang and its 
rural variants to which wayang beber seems 
always to have belonged. 


E. U. K 


Guide to the sources of Asian history. 4: 
Indonesia. Vol 1: National archives. 
(International Council on Archives. 
Guide to the Sources of Asian 
History, 4.) xxi, 53; ix, 214 pp. 
Jakarta: National Archives of 
Indonesia, 1989. 


Thıs first volume on the collections of the 
National Archives of Indonesia covers the col- 
onial archives from 1602-1941, both institu- 
tional and local. It is divided into two parts, the 
first called institutional archives deals, largely 
chronologically, with the papers of the foreign 
rulers ın the Indonesian archipelago, the Dutch 
East India Company, the British interregnum, 
and the Netherlands Indies government, with 
further chapters for personal papers, genealogy, 
and the cartographic collections. The second 
and longer part of the volume deals with what 
were known by the Dutch as the ' gewestelijke 
stukken' or local archives. A decree of 1939 
obliged the local admunistrative units in 
Indonesia to transfer all their papers for the 
period before 1830 to the office of the 
Algemeene Secretarie and this continued until 
the beginning of World War Two. The papers 
are mainly from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century and form the biggest collection of 
archival sources in South-East Asia 

In both sections a brıef general description of 
each segment of the archive 1s given, followed 
by details of highlights of the collection 
Reference 1s made to the source if they have 
been described elsewhere. The historian 1s 
offered a tantalizing glimpse of the riches to be 
explored. The work of the Indonesian archivists 
in compiling this volume 1s to be applauded as ts 
the support of Unesco for this project which 
forms part of the second phase of its pro- 
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gramme, jointly with the International Council 
on Archives, to create a Guide to the sources of 
history of the nations. 


HELEN CORDELL 


Guide to the sources of history in 
Singapore. (International Council 
on Archives. Guide to the Sources 
of Asian History, 10.1.) xlvi, 
180pp. Singapore: National 
Archives of Singapore, n.d. 


The work under review ıs a guide to the 
public records in the custody of the National 
Archives of Singapore. There is a lengthy back- 
ground note on the history of Singapore and the 
neighbounng Malay peninsula, designed to 
highlight 1n particular Singapore’s adminıstra- 
tive history and relations from the establısh- 
ment of the East India Company factory in 1819 
to the present day. This 1s followed by a listing 
of the archives which 1s divided according to 
these phases of Singapore’s history. Each seg- 
ment of the archives 1s listed under its name, 
with a physical description, and is usually 
accompanied by one or more descriptive 
paragraphs. The entry concludes with a list 
of finding aids and the access status of the 
collection. 

This ıs a valuable guide to the Archives of 
Singapore which gives the researcher the means 
to plan research in the National Archives. The 
collections Tange more widely than the strict 
public record, there are printed materials and 
ephemera in the collections, such as those for 
the period of the Japanese occupation, 1942-45. 
A second volume is promised which will provide 
information on new collections in the National 
Archives and list other archival sources within 
the Republic of Singapore. The Guide forms 
part of the second phase of Unesco’s pro- 
gramme with the International Council on 
Archives to create a Guide to the sources of 
history of the nations. 


HELEN CORDELL 
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Sudanic Africa: A Journal of Histori- 
cal Sources, 1, 1990 [Bergen], 
pp. 160. Edited by J. O. Hunwick, 
R. S. O’Fahey, Jay Spaulding, and 
Knut S. Vikr. 


This new journal is a worthy successor to the 
Fontes Historiae Africae Information. Bulletin, 
which over a number of years provided a valu- 
able service to Africanists and to Islamists with 
its publication of articles on Islam ın África, 
Arabic and non-Arabic Islamic texts, and sun- 
dry items of news, as well as specialist book 
reviews. In many respects, that organ furnished 
the means of publishing shorter studies that 
were unsuitable for publication in the Fontes 
series of books sponsored and promoted by the 
UK Committee, c/o The British. Academy, as 
well as its other committees ın Denmark, 
Ghana, Israel and Norway. 

The successor series has distinct advantages 
of presentation. The format ts ‘ tabloid ' and it 1s 
easier to store, to bind and to post The com- 
puter setting is clearer, and so too, are Árabic 
passages, whether reproduced from lithographs, 
and the like (p. 87), or from typed Arabic text 
(pp. 34-46) The selection of articles in this 
number commences with ‘ The coronatıon oaths 
of the Nubian King’s by Professor P. M. Holt. 
A marked Süfi interest may now be observed. It 
was of course always there, though its promi- 
nence undoubtedly reflects the change of venue 
to Bergen and it mirrors the vigorous research 
that is currently being pursued there. As before, 
archival interests are by no means forgotten and 
in this number, the archives of Shoba (Dàr Für) 
and the Haroun ould Sidia collection of Arabic 
manuscripts (Mauritania) are given an extended 
description. There is also space for general items 
of information and review of recent books. This 
journal is likely to be the leading international 
organ, in English, for acquainting scholars of 
the principal topical fields of research in Islamic 
Africa. It complements Islam et sociétés au sud 
du Sahara, several numbers of which have 
already appeared, which is published by the 
Maison de Sciences de l'Homme, Paris. 


H. T N. 
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GRAMMATICAL SHIFT FOR RHETORICAL 
PURPOSES: ILTIFAT AND RELATED FEATURES 
IN THE QUR’AN 


By M. A. S. ABDEL HALEEM 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


In a study which has been described as pioneering, Neue Beitrdge zur 
semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, Theodor Nöldeke ‘discussed in detail the 
“ Stylistische und syntaktische Eigentümlichkeiten der Sprache des Korans ” 
(pp. 5-23) thereby collecting together everything that had occurred to him in 
this respect during his protracted and intensive study of the Holy Book of the 
Muslims." Among the examples Nöldeke discusses (pp. 13-14) are Q. 7 (not 77 
which is clearly a misprint in his text): 55, 27:61; 35:27, 6:99, 20:55, 10:23, etc. 
where there is a sudden shift in the pronoun of the speaker or the person spoken 
about, known as iltifat in balagha (Arabic rhetoric), though Nöldeke does not 
refer to the term here. Introducing his discussion of this feature, Nöldeke 
remarks that ' the grammatical persons change from time to time in the Qur'an 
in an unusual and not beautiful way (nicht schöner Weise)’ (p. 13). This is a 
personal value judgement. Arab writers, in contrast see the matter differently. 
Ibn al-Athir, for instance, after studying this stylistic feature, as we shall see 
below, classed it among the ‘ remarkable things and exquisite subtleties we have 
found in the Glorious Qur'àn.' * It will be seen that the examples Nöldeke cites 
immediately following the statement quoted above do not occur haphazardly in 
the Qur'àn but follow a pattern. Examination of where exactly the shift occurs 
and why, will show how effective the technique is in these examples and why 
Muslim literary critics and exegetes greatly admire iltifät and its related 
features. Nóldeke further remarks (p. 14) that in a few places the second and 
third person plural are exchanged abruptly: 30:38, 49:7, 10:23. Here again it will 
be seen that the changes are made according to an effective pattern and that the 
frequency of occurrences of this type is much greater than is indicated by 
Nöldeke. 

The impression that the incidence of iltifat in the Qur’än is low can also be 
gained from books on balägha in Arabic? These tend to confine themselves to 
specific examples, including, for instance Q. 1:4, 36:22, 10:22, 35:9, 108:2, 
repeated with little variation, to represent the various types of i/tifat between 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd persons. That these only represented a small sample is made 
clear by reference to the books’ of Ibn al-Athir (637/1239) * who discusses some 


! Strassburg, Verlag von Karl J. Trubner, 1910. 

? R, Paret, The Cambridge history of Arabic literature, 1 (1983), 205. 

3 According to the numbering system used in the Egyptian edition of the Qur'an which I follow, 
this 1s 7:57, similarly, there 1s a slight difference in some other numbers; but as I include the Arabic 
version of citations there is no risk of confusion. 

* al-Jami‘ al-kabir fi sind‘at al-manziim min al-kaläm wa’l-manthür, (ed.) M. Jawad and J. Sa‘id 
(Iraq, 1956), 98 

See for instance, al-Tıbyan fi ilm al-ma'üni wa l-badi' wa’I-bayän by Husayn b. Muhammad al- 
Tibi (743/1342), (Baghdad, 1987), 284-8; al-Idäh fi'ulüm al-balagha, by M. M A. al-Qazwint (793/ 
1338), (Cairo, 1971), 43-5. 

This was a general practice for centuries, in writing textbooks on various subjects 1n Arabic, 
and not just balägha, where some striking examples were simply copied by successive writers who 
found these age-old examples adequate and saw no need to depart from them. 

? al-Mathal al-sá'ir fi adab al-katib wa'l-shà'ir, 1 (ed.) M. M. ‘Abd al-Hamid (Cairo, 1933), 4-19; 
al-Jami'a'l-kabir ft sind‘at al-manzüm min al-kalam wa’l-manthür (Baghdad, 1956), 98-105 

8 A. Matlüb, Muy‘am al-mustalahät al-balaghiyya wa-tatawwurha, 1 (Baghdad, 1983), 302 
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20 examples, Suyüti (911/1505), who deals with about 35 examples? of iltifat 
and related features, and Badr al-Din al-Zarkashi (794/1391) who provides the 
most extensive treatment of this phenomenon and includes about 50 examples. !° 
Still, it will be seen from our treatment below that the feature occurs much more 
extensively in the Qur’an than even these figures suggest. Accordingly, the way 
it is treated in these works does not give an accurate picture. We are told there 
are six types of change in person, but for one of these (1st to 2nd person) they all 
give just one example—Q. 36:22 and indeed, as we shall see, even that is 
doubtful. The change from 2nd to 1st person does not occur in the Qur'an. 
However, it will be seen that other types are used far more frequently; for 
instance the change from 3rd to Ist person is represented by well over a hundred 
examples. Identifying the precise extent to each type will help us to understand 
the nature and function of the feature under discussion. 

It has, moreover, been argued that almost all examples of iltifat in the 
Qur'àn are to be found in the Makkan sūras. This conclusion was perhaps 
based on surveying examples used in balägha books. It will be seen that a survey 
of the Qur'anic text itself gives a different picture. 

Iltifät has been called by rhetoricians shaja@‘at al-'arabiyya as it shows, in 
their opinion, the daring nature of the Arabic language. If any ' daring ' is to be 
attached to it, it should above all be the daring of the language of the Qur'an 
since, for reasons that will be shown below, it employs this feature far more 
extensively and in more variations than does Arabic poetry. It is, therefore, 
natural to find that al-Mathal al-sä’ir of Ibn al-Athir which deals with adab al- 
kätib wa'l-shá'ir, uses mainly Qur'anic references in discussing i/tifat. No one 
seems to quote references in prose other than from the Qur'an: and indeed a 
sampling of hadith material found not a single instance.' It is hoped that our 
discussion will explain why this should be so. 

Nöldeke treated the verses referred to above as peculiarities in the language 
of the Qur’än. As will be seen below, it would not be correct to assume that this 
stylistic feature is exclusively Qur'anic in Arabic, though it is an important 
feature of the style of the Qur'an. As has been noted, Nóldeke in his discussion 
did not mention the term i/tifat. Nor did Wansbrough, who dedicated a section 
to ‘ Rhetoric and allegory ' * under the ‘ Principles of exegesis’, list i/tifat in his 
“Index of technical terms’. Likewise, Bell-Watt dedicates a section to 
‘Features of Qur'anic style’; !6 the author of the article on * Kor'an' in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam has a section on ‘ language and style’ ", and the author 
of the article on the * Qur'an-I' in The Cambridge history of Arabic literature 
includes a section on ‘ language and style ’,'® but none of these writers mentions 
the word iltifát. It therefore seems necessary to deal with this important feature 
of Arabic literary and Qur'anic style. 

In this article I shall discuss the meaning of iltifät, other terms used to 
describe the phenomenon, the development of i/tifat in balagha books, the 
conditions set for certain types of i/tifat and the types of iltifät in general (giving 
the extent of each), and its place in balagha. Along with iltifat I shall discuss 


? al-Itqün fi 'ulüm al-Qur'an, m (Cairo, 1967), 253-9. 

© al-Burhan fi ‘uliim ai-Qur'àn, i (Cairo, 1958), 314-37. 

! Abū ‘Ali, M: Dirasat fi'l-balagha (Amman, 1984), 127. 

2 See Ibn al-Athir, al-Mathal al-säır, u, 4. 

D The famous al-Arba‘in of Nawawi, for instance (Beirut, 1976). 

: Our M haa sources and methods of scriptural interpretation (Oxford, 1977), 227-46 

op. cit., u) 

is Bell’s Introduction to the Qur’an completely revised and enlarged by W. Montgomery Watt, 
Islamic Surveys, Edinburgh University Press, 1970, 79-85 

17 EJ (2nd ed.) v, 419-21. 

8 op. cıt., 196-202. 
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analogous features of this nature, involving grammatical shift for rhetorical 
purposes; though some of these were not generally labelled as i/tifat, they were 
none the less considered as related to it. In the discussion of specific examples I 
shall point out where these shifts occur and attempt to explain their effects. 
Finally I shall deal with the function of i/tifát and its related features in general. 
It is hoped that all this will help to clarify the nature of this stylistic feature and 
explain its use in the Qur’än. 


The meaning of Iltifät 
Lexically iltifat means ‘ to turn/turn one’s face to ’. There is the famous line: 


é 3 " €. M. oe s See 
Cla Gab Sabi se Luis is 5 Zul, 


“my eye turned to the remains of (my beloved’s) encampment; when they 
passed out of sight, my heart turned to them’. 


The word came to be used for turning aside in speech to talk about something 
before continuing with the original subject. Al-Asma‘l (216/831) is said to have 
used it in this sense. Referring to the line by Jarir.!° 


(UJ! que bly oae quA teg 3p q23 


“Do you forget (how it was) when Sulaima bid us farewell, at the basham 
(balsam). May the bashàm be watered abundantly!’ 


Asma^ commented: ‘Instead of continuing to compose his verses, the poet 
turned to (i/tafat ila) the basham to wish it well.’ From the above examples and 
others similar,” one may assume that the name i/tifat may have owed its origin 
to the context of departure and turning back towards the encampment and 
memory of the beloved, thus attaching an additional emotive aspect to the 
word. 

The word iltifat, here still almost literal, was given a technical meaning as 
early as the time of Asma‘. But already by the time of Ibn al-Mu'tazz (296/909) 
we find that the use of the term to denote, broadly, parenthesis, has become 
secondary; it now refers more frequently to what is defined as departure by the 
speaker from address to narration or from narration to address and the like 
(wa-mä yushbih dhälik). The phenomenon had been recognized and described by 
such earlier authors as al-Farrä’ (207/822); Abu ‘Ubayda (210/825); Ibn 
Qutayba (276/889) and al-Mubarrad (285/898), who discussed examples of 
transition in persons; but it was not until Ibn al-Mu'tazz that it was given the 
name iltifat.”! 

The two meanings (parenthetical and transitional) co-existed (being 
sometimes juxtaposed as we see in Bàgillani's ijaz) apparently for about two 
centuries. Qudama b. Ja'far (337/948) defines iltifat thus: 


while a poet expresses a meaning he may doubt or suspect that someone 
might reject what he is saying or ask him to explain the reason for it, so the 
poet returns to what he has said to emphasize it, give the reason, or resolve 
any doubt about it.” 


For Al-"Askarı (d. after 395/1005) this is the second type of i/tifát, while the 
first is that explained earlier by Asma'1.? By the time we come to Zamakhshari 


P Abū Hilal al-‘Askari, Kitab al-sinä atayn (Cairo, 1952), 392. 
2 See Al-Bägilläni, M.b.T. Ijäz al-Qur’an, (ed.) S. A. Sagr (Cairo, n d.), 149-5! 
?! See Ma“äni’l-Qur’än, 1 (Cairo, 1955) 60, Mayaz al-Qur’an, n (Cairo, 1954), 139, Ta’wil mushkil 
al-Qur’an (Cairo, 1954), 223: a kam, u (Cairo, 1936), 729. 
„, Naqd al-shi'r (Cairo, 1963), 1 
2 ql-Sind‘atayn (Cairo, 1952), 392 
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(538/1143) we find him right from the beginning of his tafsir * using i/tifat only 
in the sense of transition in persons; he is, moreover credited with a lucid 
explanation of the rhetorical effects of this stylistic feature so that what he said 
was sometimes repeated verbatim by many subsequent authors. Finally, when 
balagha assumed its canonical form in the Miftah al-'ulüm of Sakkaki (626/ 
1228), the meaning of transition had clearly become the only one used and that 
of parenthesis relegated to the past. It may also be noted that Sakkaki added to 
transition in persons the further dimension of transition from perfect to 
imperfect verbs.” However, for fuller definitions of iltifät in this final sense, it is 

‚to Ibn al-Athir (637/1239) and Zarkashi (794/1391) that we must turn. The 
former considered iltifat part of the essence of ‘ilm al-bayan and the basis of 
balagha. ‘ Its meaning (of turning) is taken from the turning of a person from his 
right to left as he turns his face once this way and once the other; such is this 
type of speech since one turns in it from one form to another. One would for 
instance turn from addressing a person to talking (about him) in the 3rd person; 
or from 3rd to 2nd person; or turn from perfect to imperfect verb or vice versa; 
or turn in such other ways as will be detailed below.’ ‘ I/tifat', he continues, ' is 
also called shajá'at al-‘arabiyya’ (the daring of the Arabic language). ‘ A daring 
person ’, he explains, ‘ undertakes what others do not dare, and such is iltifät in 
speech, which’, he thinks, ‘is peculiar to Arabic "7? Al-Zarkashi for his part, 
defined iltifat as: 


the change of speech from one mode to another, for the sake of freshness 
and variety for the listener, to renew his interest, and to keep his mind from 
boredom and frustration, through having the one mode continuously at 
bis ear. 


He goes on in the following paragraph to say: 


Each of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd persons, has its appropriate context in which it 
is used. The general opinion is that iltifat is transition ' from one of them to 
another after using the first. Sakkaki said it is either this or it is using one in a 
place where another ought to have been used.” 


After dealing with all types of transition in persons Zarkashi concludes with 
a section on transition to other than persons under the heading yagrub min al- 
iltifat nagl al-kaläm ilà ghayrih, making these related to i/tifat. Of the two it is 
Ibn al-Athir's definition that is the more precise and his explanation more lucid. 
Other accounts include those of Sharaf al-Din al-Tibi (743/1342) and al- 
Khatib al-Qazwini (793/1395), both concise, and the rather more extensive but 
unoriginal one by Suyüti (911/1505). The treatment by Ibn al-Athir as a writer 
on the rhetoric of prose and poetry and by Zarkashi as a writer on 'ulim al- 
Qur'ün have thus remained the best examples on the subject. 


Other terms used to describe iltifät 

The phenomenon of transition has, not surprisingly, also been designated by 
other technical terms. Ibn Wahb (312?/924?) called it al-sarf; Ibn Mungidh 
(584/1188) called it al-insiräf ? (both of these meaning lexically ‘to depart’); 
Al-San'àni (1114/1702) called it i/tifát and referred also to its older name, al- 


4 Kashsháf, 1 (Beirut, 1967), 62-5 et passim. 

?5 Miftàh al-‘uliim (Cairo, 1937), 95, 118. 

25 al-Mathal al-sa'ir, 1 (Cairo, 1939), 4 

?! al-Burhün, i, 314-15. 

2 al- Burhün fi wujüh al-bayän (Baghdad, 1967), 152. 
® al-Badı‘ fi naqd al-shi‘r (Cairo, 1960), 200 
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i'tirád? (parenthesis), while ‘Izz al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Salam (660/1262) and 
Zamlakani (727/1327) reported that it was called al-talwin and talwin al-khitab *! 
(varying the address). Although insiräf did not gain popularity it is actually just 
as apt. We shall, however, retain here the more recognized term iltifat, the 
others having now become obsolete. 


Conditions of iltifat 

In discussing i/tifat as it has become well established in balagha, all authors 
begin with types involving transition in persons and, indeed, some of them stop 
there. It is with this kind only that authors mentioned conditions of i/tifat. The 
first condition is that the pronoun in the person/thing one turns to should refer 
to the same person/thing from which one turned. Thus there is no iftifat in: * you 
are my friend’ but there is i/tifat in Q. 108:2. 

GES JA 55) Ithel Uy 

* We have given you abundance, therefore pray to your Lord’, since the 
reference here is to one and the same, i.e. God. Another suggested condition 
stipulates that the transition should be between two independent sentences. This 
perhaps resulted from the observation of a limited number of examples, and was 


thus rightly refuted by reference to many other examples that do not involve 
two independent sentences, for example Q. 25:17.” 


Types of iltifat and related features 

These can be of the following types: 

I Change in person, between 1st, 2nd and 3rd person, which is the most 
common and is usually divided into six kinds. 

II Change in number, between singular, dual and plural. 

II Change in addressee. 

IV Change in the tense of the verb. 

V Change in case marker. 

VI Using noun in place of pronoun. 

No. I is the most commonly known and was called iltifat before other types 
were labelled as such or as related to iltifat. 

Nos. I-IV were dealt with by Zarkashi and Suyüti, for instance, in a chapter 
entitled al-iltifat, though some of the types were considered only as related to 
iltifat. No. V was considered as iltifat by some, according to Zarkäshi. No. VI 
was dealt with along with i/tifat, by Qazwini, Subki and Hashimi for instance, 
under a general heading combining them both: khurüj al-kalam ‘ala mugtada’l- 
zähir (departure from what is normally expected). In fact, in all these types we 
have a departure from the normally expected usage of language in a particular 
context for a particular rhetorical purpose. 

I. (1) Transition from 3rd to Ist person. This is the most common type—I 
have come across over 140 instances in the Qur'an. 
(2) From 1st to 3rd person is second with nearly 100 instances. 
(3) From 3rd to 2nd person—nearly 60 instances. 
(4) From 2nd to 3rd person—under 30 instances. 


— 


9 al-Risala al-‘asjadiyya (Tunis, 1976), 146. 

?! al-Fawa'id fi mushkil al-Qur’an (Kuwait, 1967), 16, al-Kashif ‘an ijàz al-Qur'àn (Baghdad, 
1974), 100; see also Tibi, op. cit., 287. In A tenth century document of Arabic literary theory and 
criticism (1950, 140) C. V. Grünebaum observes: ‘ Goldziher registers talawwun as a synonym of 
iltifat. Talawwun, in later usage, is however a form of verse which allows the verse to be read in 
accordance with various meters.’ The treatment given above shows that Goldziher was correct 

32 See Zarkashi’s Burhän, m, 31-2; al-Suyüti, Jtgan, m, 257 
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(5) From Ist to 2nd person—of which there is only one example which is 
quoted by every author, but which one could argue is not itifat. 
(6) From 2nd to 3rd person, of which there is no example in the Qur’än as 
Suyuti himself pointed out (/tgän, m, 254). 
Types 5 and 6 need only a brief mention here so that we may return to deal with 
the other more important cases. For no. 6 Imrw’ al-Qays’s lines about his long 
sleepless night were quoted by Zamakhsari: 
BF pb BE ply atte GE gus 
LON sisi gd Ay ol, 
ae gl ge dI a Ls ye dH 


The poet here talks to himself in the 2nd person, then about himself, then he 
returns to speak in the first person. It is noteworthy that these lines are always 
quoted to illustrate this type. 

For no. 5 it is Q. 36:22 that is always quoted: 


prt adla iul gill el Y Shey 


“why should J not worship Him who created me? and to Him you shall 
return '. 


It was suggested that ‘ you’ is in place of ‘J shall return’. This, however, 
does not have to be so, as Suyüti indeed said (p. 253). The speaker could simply 
be warning his addressees that they shall return to God, in which case the 
condition of iltifät does not obtain here. Suyüti also quotes Q. 6:73 but this will 
be discussed under change in tense. 

It will be observed for examples of other kinds of i/tifat that a great many of 
them involve God talking in the Ist person or about Himself in the 3rd person; 
but He does not talk to himself in the 2nd person. Examples from poetry suggest 
that a poet talks to himself when he reproaches, pities or encourages himself, 
which clearly does not befit God as seen in the Qur'an, where ‘ He has power 
over all things ’ (2:20); ‘ has knowledge of everything ' (4:176); He is ‘ Performer 
of what He desires’ (85:16) and is ‘ the Creator of all things ’ (39:62). This may 
explain the lack of examples in the Qur’an of types 5 and 6. 

I shall now list occurrences of the four remaining sub-types of iltifāt in 
person. These lists are not meant to be final but to give what is hoped will be a 
fair picture of the use of iltifät in the Qur’an. It should be pointed out that the 
word containing the pronoun from which the transition takes place does not 
necessarily immediately precede that to which the transition occurs; but in any 
case, nobody makes proximity a condition of iltifat. 


1. 3rd-Ist person 

2:23, 47, 73, 83, 118, 160, 172; 3:25, 58, 168; 4:30, 33, 37, 41, 64, 74, 114, 174; 
5:14, 15, 19, 32, 70, 86; 6:22, 92, 97, 98, 99, 107, 110, 114, 126; 7:37, 57; 8:9, 41; 
10:7, 11, 21, 22, 23, 28; 11:8; 13:4; 14:13; 16:2, 40, 66, 75, 84; 17:1, 21, 33, 97; 
18:7; 19:9, 21, 58; 20:53, 113; 21:29, 37; 22:57, 67; 24:55; 25:17, 32, 45, 48, 56; 
26:198; 27:60, 81; 28:57, 61, 75; 29:4, 7, 23; 30:16, 28, 34, 47, 51, 58; 31:7, 10, 23; 
32:12, 16, 27; 33:9, 31; 34:5, 9; 35:9, 27; 36:8. 37; 37:6; 39:2, 3, 16, 27, 49; 40:5, 70, 
84; 41:12, 28, 39; 42:7, 13, 20, 23, 35, 38, 48; 45:31; 46:7, 15; 47:13; 48:25; 49:13; 
52:21, 48; 53:29; 54:11; 55:31; 58:5; 59:21; 61:14; 65:8; 66:10; 67:5, 17; 68:15, 35; 
69:11; 70:7; 72:16; 76:9; 80:25; 86:15; 87:6; 88:25; 89:29; 92:7; 96:15. 


2. lst-3rd person 
2:5, 23, 37, 161, 172; 3:57, 151; 4:30, 33, 69, 122; 6:90, 95, 111, 112, 127; 7:12, 
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58, 101, 142; 8:4; 10:22, 25; 14:46; 15:28, 96; 16:52; 17:1; 20:4; 21:19; 22:6; 214, 
57, 78, 91, 116; 24:35, 46; 25:31, 47, 58; 26:5, 9, 213; 27:6; 28:13, 59, 62; 29:3 40, 
67, 69; 30:54, 59; 31:11, 23; 32:25; 33:9, 46, 50; 34:21; 35:31, 32, 38; 36:36. 74; 
37:33; 38:26; 40:61, 85; 41:19, 28, 40, 45, 53; 44:6; 45:22, 30; 48:2; 51:58; 5:30; 
54:55; 57:27; 60:3; 65:10; 66:12; 67:19; 68:48; 76:6, 24, 29; 87:6; 94:8; 95:8; €7:4; 
108:2. 


3. 3rd-2nd person 

1:5; 2:21, 25, 28, 60, 83, 214, 229, 233; 3:180; 4:11; 6:6; 8:7, 14; 9:19, 69; 10:3, 
68; 11:14; 16:55, 68, 74; 19:89; 21:37; 23:15, 65; 27:90; 30:34; 31:33; 33:55; 34:37; 
35:3; 36:59; 37:25; 38:59; 43:16; 47:22, 30; 50:24; 52:14, 19, 39; 55:13, 56:51 91; 
57:17, 20; 67:13; 75:34; 76:22, 30; 77:38, 43; 78:30, 36; 80:3; 87:16. 


4. 2nd~3rd person 
2:54, 57, 85, 88, 187, 200, 216, 226, 229, 286; 4:9; 10:22; 16:69, 72; 24:63; 
28:16; 30:38; 31:32; 32:10; 45:35; 47:23; 67:18; 75:31. 


In the first kind (3rd—1st) we notice that in the great majority of verses, Jod 
is involved in the speech. The transition in this type introduces two powerful 
elements that accord with the dramatic nature of the language of the Qu-'àn, 
that is: the Ist person itself (which is more powerful than the 3rd as it brings 
God Himself to speak), and secondly, the element of plurality which expresses 
more power than does the singular. We may begin by considering the first 
example Noldeke introduced after his remark that ‘the grammatical persons 
change from time to time in the Qur’an in an unusual and not beautiful way’, 
Q. 27:61. 


ly ol pS olh Bag SS gia à; LENG cle Lott ge SI ds GAN) ee 

alll ae alll bart 
‘ Who created the heavens and the earth and sent down for you water “rom 
the sky wherewith We caused to grow joyous gardens? ’. 


The point of emphasis here is the great power which caused joyous gaxdens 
to grow, a contrast between the abstraction of creative power and the personal 
involvement of aesthetic creativity. This is not a matter of personal taxe or 
opinion; it is clear from the rest of the verse which goes on to emphasizz the 
point and describe the garden: ‘ whose trees you could never cause to grow’. 
Here God reserves for Himself the power to cause them to grow and henc the 
shift at this point from 3rd person singular to 1st person plural. As it comes 
suddenly, the shift makes the listener feel afresh the true meaning o? the 
concepts of both Ist person and of plurality, so that the grammatical forms are 
here given much more weight than they normally carry.? A longer statement in 
place of this concise, powerful one would have been required if ‘ normal’ 
grammatical rules had been used without the change in person commented on 
by Nöldeke. The effect in this example is, moreover, achieved with no Icss of 
clarity since it is obvious that the verse speaks about God before and after the 
transition. Interestingly, such a technique is also often used with other verses 
dealing with water, with the shift always occurring at a semantically impcrtant 
point as in Q:6:99, 7:57, 13:4, 15:66, 20:53, 25:48, 31:10, 35:9, 41:39. In 13:4, for 


331f we compare the use of pronoun here to that in other types, we can observe the ccntrast 
between the use of the 3rd person—abstract power, the Ist person plural—aesthetic power, and the 
Ist person singular-—personal feeling, the shift emphasizing the quality of each. 
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instance, the shift does not occur at making the plants grow but at making their 
produce different in taste, which is the point in context: 


a ol e P ole je. ei uel Q^ cU, Ci sli chi uA ET : «cesi E 
- Oslin, 042) CAN ello (3 of 5 d pam gle YB JOB ay oly 


‘It is He that...In the land there are adjoining plots: vineyards and 
cornfields and groves of palms, the single and the clustered. Their fruits 
are nourished by the same water: yet We make the taste of some more 
favoured than the taste of others. Surely in this there are signs for men of 
understanding. ' 


In the first set of examples cited above as discussed by Nöldeke (7:55; 35:27; 
6:99; 20:55; 10:23), all but the last deal with water (Nöldeke does not seem to 
have noticed this), and exhibit the same feature for the same effect. 10:23 also 
involves water but in a different context that will be explained later. 

The shift to Ist person of majestic plural is also suitable for expressing 
might, e.g. 14:13: 


oe SU BSUS eds eel] ob 
‘Then their Lord revealed to them: We will surely destroy the evildoers.’ 


The effect of the particle of oath 7a’ and that of emphasis, nin al-tawkid, is 
made much more powerful by the presence of God to announce (in direct 
speech) the punishment Himself in the plural; see also 32:16, 33:9. Abundant 
giving is also expressed in Ist person plural as if to emphasize a multiplicity of 
giving, e.g. 4:114: 


aL eye ell "T d^ vul ^UI on cM Pi X al IST al oll al ur gea E "o 
uude Kal rye Sys alll 


‘There is no good in much of their conferences except in his who enjoins 
charity, kindness, and peace-making among the people. He that does this to 
please God, We shall bestow on him a vast reward.’ 


See also 2:172; 32:16; 42:38. Similarly, reassuring the Prophet who was 
anxious that he might forget the Qur’an was suitably expressed by a shift to the 
first person divine plural 


‘,.. your Lord who... We shall make you recite so that you shall not 
forget.’ 


Also 75:16-19. 

It should be pointed out that in pre-Islamic literature, and during the time of 
the revelation of the Qur’an, pronouns do not appear to have been used as 
indicative of status; they did not change with social status, and the plural of 
majesty, in particular, does not appear to have been used by, or for addressing 
or referring to, kings or chiefs. The Prophet and his early successors did not use 
it for themselves nor in their letters to address kings or governors.” It was 
clearly in the Qur’an that such usage was introduced, as has been shown, on the 
basis of a highly sophisticated application of the concept of plurality. 


2. Ist-3rd person 
This category is second in number but it 1s still large compared to those 


4M Sa‘ran, al-Lugha wa'l-mujtama' (Cairo, 1963), 139-58 
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remaining. It is noteworthy that, with the exception of a small number of cases, 
the person involved in iltifát in categories 1 and 2 is God, while in 3 and 4 this is 
less commonly the case. Again with the exception of four cases, we find when 
God speaks in categories | and 2, He speaks in the first person plural; in the 
other part of the transition, He is in the 3rd person singular, referred to either as 
‘Allah’, ‘He’, ‘ He it is who’ or ‘rabb’ in the form of ' Your/their/his Lord, 
Lord of. Two related questions should be discussed here: 

1. Who speaks in the Qur’än? 

2. How is it that God, who is believed in Islam to be the author of the 

Qur'an, speaks about Himself in the 3rd person? 

While admitting that it is allowable for a speaker to refer to himself in the 
third person occasionally, Bell-Watt find that the extent to which the Prophet is 
being told about God as a third person is unusual.? Although ‘ it will be found 
that much of the Qur'àn is thus placed in the mouth of God speaking in the 
plural of majesty ' (p. 65) they consider that: 


difficulties in many passages are removed by interpreting the * We’ of angels 
rather than of God Himself speaking in the plural of majesty. It is not easy 
to distinguish between the two and nice questions sometimes arise in places 
where there is a sudden change from God being spoken of in the third 
person to * We' claiming to do things usually ascribed to God, e.g. 6:99b, 25, 


45:7. (p. 67). 


It is difficult to agree that the ‘We’, in the two examples Bell-Watt give, 
refers to the angels since the acts referred to (bringing forth the planets and 
bringing water down from the sky) are definitely ascribed to God in other parts 
of the Qur'an (cf. 50:67; 16:65). Examination of the examples of iltifat shows 
that it is difficult from the grammatical point of view to conclude—as Bell-Watt 
seem to do—that a part of the statement is spoken by one person (God) and the 
rest by another (the angels). Bell-Watt concluded: ' In the later portions of the 
Qur'an, it seems to be an almost invariable rule that the words are addressed by 
the angels or by Gabriel using the plural “ We ” to the Prophet.’ No examples 
are given to substantiate this statement. Does it include a passage like ‘O 
Messenger, We have sent you’ (33:46)? But we have to understand this in 
conjunction with Q. 61:9, * It is He Who sent His Messenger '—both verses are 
taken from 'the later portions of the Qur'an'. Such a procedure should be 
applied to any passage that may be cited as spoken by the angels. 

Commenting on Horovitz's observation that all of the Qur'àn must be 
regarded as the utterance of God,’ J. Wansbrough states: 


Less dogmatic than Horovitz, Suyüti adduced five passages in Muslim 
scripture whose attribution to God was at least disputed: Q. 6:104, 114 were 
the words of the Arabian Prophet; 19:64 (but curiously, not 19:9, 21 and 
51:30) were the words of Gabriel; 37:164—66 were ascribed to the angels; 
finally verse 4 of the Fätiha may have been uttered by the faithful (‘ibäd) or 
could by insertion (tagdir) of the imperative qulii be attributed to God.” 


Suyuti, however, did not consider 6:104, 114 as ‘the words of the Arabian 
Prophet’. He discussed the five passages at the end of a chapter entitled fimä 
unzil min al-Qur'ün ‘ald lisän ba'd al-sahäba ( on Qur'anic passages that have 
- been sent down (revealed), put in the mouth of some of the companions’). The 
examples include, for instance, passages introducing institutions such as the 


35 Bell’s Introduction to the Qur'an, 66. 
36 Koranische Untersuchungen (Leipzig, 1926), 5. 
? Our'ünic studies, 14. 
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hijäb for the Prophet’s wives, which ‘Umar had wished the Prophet would 
adopt. Suyüti introduced the five passages referred to above by saying: yagrub 
min hädhä mà warad fi'-qur'àn ‘ala lisan ghayr'illah, which again means they 
were revealed placed on the tongue of other than Allah. Suyuti introduces 6:114 
thus: “kagawlihi’ (i.e. “as His [God's] saying’), then comments ‘ fa-innahu 
awradahä aydan ‘ala lisänihi’ (i.e. ‘He presented this verse also placed on his 
[the Prophet’s] tongue’). The Verse of the Fätiha is an important example of 
iltifat (3rd-2nd), being the first in the Qur’än and much quoted. 

Before discussing this verse, we must deal with the question of why God 1s 
referred to, and so frequently, in the Qur'àn, in the 3rd person. 

The first and most important reason for God's speaking about Himself in 
the 3rd person relates to the fundamental message of the Qur'àn, which is 
calling men to the religion of tawhid according to which ' there is no god but 
Allah ’. The testimony begins with the negation of any other god, then moves on 
to except only one, who is named Allah. No pronoun, even of the first person, 
will do here in place of the name. 


cle oye Sb oT Ul] alll ae P3 


“Call not upon another god with Allah, lest you incur punishment '— 
26:213. 


This is clear in verses that show the contrast between Allah—in this 
particular name—and any other assumed deity. In successive verses, for 
instance (27:60—4) we have a structure such as: 


a ga Al... ang col > a Ud el N oye SU AN le ef 
Op (3 ot 
*,.. Who created the heavens and the earth and brought down for you water 


from the sky... another god besides Allah? Yet they make others equal (to 
Him).’ 


The sequence ends with ‘Say: “ No one in the heavens or on earth has 
knowledge of the unseen except Allah ". The Qur’änic message is meant to be 
communicated to men naming Allah as the lord they should serve. Knowledge 
of the unseen, creation and judgement are the prerogative of Allah in the 
religion of tawhid and as such frequently accompany His name which is 
considered in Arabic grammar araf al-ma‘ärif (the most definite of all definite 
pro/nouns). Similarly, in the Qur'an hamd truly belongs to Allah and it occurs 
in the text forty odd times together with the name of Allah or, if it is with His 
pronoun, comes very soon after the name: in a few cases it combines with rabb 
(cf, also hudä). The Qur'an describes Alläh, in His particular name, to believers 
and non-believers: He does such and such, e.g. 16:65-81; it is He Who..., 
16:10—20. Adjectival structures, ordinary or relative, require a noun before 
them-——in this case, Allah. Such combinations occur frequently in the Qur’än 
(e.g. 1:1-4, 59:22-4). The name of Allah is also used in verses (frequently at the 
end, commonly introduced by kan) indicating that such is His way, e.g. 


ade 558 at al oS JS oe GLE gull Ga 22 


‘That was Allah's way with those who passed away of old—and the 
commandment of Allah is certain destiny.’ (33:38) 


Me as Jel oi SA Sy s das Spt le esti Ges ai 
„plans bar poe ably Lelet ole 15] Lia allt 25, 
‘Give ... before death comes to one of you and he says “ Reprieve me, Lord 
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a while"... But Allah reprieves no soul when its term comes; Allah has 
knowledge of all your actions.’ (63:10-1) 


The Qur'an, it should be remembered, is not an autobiography of Allah 
which thus has to be cast wholly in the form of ‘I’ and ‘me’; it is revealed for 
men who will speak in their prayers and to each other about Allah. It urges the 
believers: ‘ Call, then unto Alläh, making your religion His sincerely, though 
the unbelievers be averse’ (Q. 40:14). It teaches them how to call upon Him in 
this Way: geddi co; a dt ll) mal al eo Al-hamdu llàh rabbı’l- 
“älamin (40:65). It is not surprising, then, that this comes at the beginning of the 
Fätiha to be repeated in the obligatory prayers at least 17 times a day. 


It should also be noted that in some verses God is mentioned more than 
once, and is depicted from different perspectives so that we have a multiplicity 
of viewpoints: 

Q^ S3 do dem ya dped o Ug] alll ae dune Te Shas by 

a! BL > OB) Lely ee 


* We suffice you against the mockers who serve another god with Allah. 
Certainly they will soon know. We know you are distressed by what they 
say. Proclaim your Lord: praise and prostrate yourself and worship your 
Lord until the certain end comes to you.’ (15:95-99) 


Here God Himself speaks in the Ist person plural of majesty to assure the 
Prophet: from the point of view of the mockers, they serve another God beside 
Allah; and from the point of view of the Prophet, he should serve his caring, 
reassuring Lord. * All that is in the heavens and the earth magnifies Allah ’ (57:1, 
59:1, 61:1, 62:1, 64:1). From God’s point of view, He proclaims to all that this ts 
the prerogative of Allah, shared by no other deity, and believers read this from 
their point of view, which is that of glorifying Allah. It is important, then, when 
discussing reference to God in the 3rd person in the Qur’an to bear in mind two 
things: the principle of tawhid and the multiplicity of viewpoints observed in the 
language of the Muslim scripture. 

In the following examples of the second category of iltifät we see that there is 
a shift from the 1st person to the 3rd, in which God is referred to as Allah or 
rabb, emphasizing tawhid, and showing the multiplicity of viewpoints: ‘ Eat of 
the good things wherewith We have provided you, and render thanks to Allah if 
itis He whom you worship’ (2:172). ‘We shall cast terror into the hearts of those 
who disbelieve, because they ascribe partners to Allah’ (3:151). ‘ David, We 
have appointed you a viceroy in the land; therefore judge between men justly 
and follow not caprice lest it leads you astray from the way of Allah’ (38:26). 
* We have given you a manifest victory, that Allah may forgive you,...that 
Allah may help you.’ (48:1-3). (In this connexion we should remember that the 
Prophet used to repeat astaghfir Allāh.) (Cf. also Q.4:106, 8:10). Finally: ‘ We 
have given you abundance; Pray then to your Lord and sacrifice to Him—tt is he 
that hates you who is cut off.’ (Q. 108). 


3. 3rd-2nd person 

The shift in most examples of this kind appears to be for the purpose of 
honouring, reproach, threat and sometimes request. The first example of iltifat 
in the Qur'an, much quoted in balägha books, is of this kind: verse 4 of the 
Fätiha, coming after praise in the 3rd person: 


u Say Jed BEY EL ee Gy 4D assi 
‘Praise belongs to Allah, the Lord of all Being, the All-Merciful, the All- 
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Compassionate, the Master of the Day of Judgement. You only we serve, You 
alone we ask for help.' 


Zamakhshari explains (and he is repeatedly quoted) that when the servant 
talks about Alläh Who is worthy of praise, and the great qualities mentioned, 
his mind thinks of this great God who is worthy of praise, of full submission to 
Him, and whose help should be sought in important matters. The servant then 
addresses this distinguished Lord, ' You alone do we worship’: after the 
introduction which demonstrates that He is truly worthy of being worshipped, 
direct address is more indicative of the fact that He is being worshipped for that 
distinction.” 

One may add that the shift to 2nd person is also ımportant here because the 
servant is about to ask Him to: ‘ Guide us...’. The 3rd person was suitable at 
the beginning to name the Lord Who should be praised and served at the 
beginning of the book of tawhid. No pronoun of any kind would have served 
here, and as was said, in Islam praise most truly belongs to that particular 
name—Allah. Honouring by addressing is observed in such examples as those 
speaking of the blessed in Paradise: ' Happy in what their Lord has given 
them...“ Eat and drink in health as a reward for what you need to do”’ 
(Q. 52:18-19). The address here is announced without an introduction such as 
* it will be said to them '—a feature of Qur'ànic style known as hadhf al-qawl 
which gives a statement immediate and dramatic effect.? Examples of this are 
found, particularly in the kind of i/tifát under discussion, to be used for various 
effects. Thus in * Their Lord shall give them to drink a pure draught: this is a 
reward for you and your striving is thanked ' (Q. 72:22), the address is honorific 
while * They say: “ The All-Merciful has taken unto Himself a son "; you have 
indeed advanced something hideous! . . . (Q. 19:88ff.), the address is a threat, as 
also in Q. 16:55, 36:59. In Q. 2:28, 10:3, 37:25 it 1s rebuke and scorn. The effect 
of iltifat in such examples is that it makes God Himself appear in the midst of a 
situation to address a particular group at a crucial point. 


Shift to 2nd person can be for request as in: 
lad S 5 i Opi leas mel peg Uses Shall cus nu ol de "i Uy Por 
ya) BY GUS 5 of Goll Heat as allt le She Ugly» ar SB az ESL 
Or 
‘And your Lord inspired the bees: “ Make your homes in the mountains, 
trees, and what men thatch. Feed on every kind of fruit and follow the ways 
of your Lord, easy to go upon.” From their bellies comes forth a syrup of 
different hues wherein is healing for men. Surely in this is a sign for those 
who would give thought.’ (Q. 16:68—69) 


The switch back to 3rd person in ‘from their bellies comes forth...’ 
emphasizes to men the wondrous act. In Q. 80:1-3, we have an example of how 
the Qur’an revitalizes grammatical forms by drawing attention to them afresh. 
The passage is clearly addressed to the Prophet as a reproach but it begins by 
talking about him. 


Ghee 4) ale. hel pall uS dd Ga by unl cole Ol Eby ce 


* He frowned and turned away that the blind man came to him. How could 
you tell? He might have sought to purify himself... but to the one who 
reckons he is self-sufficient you pay attention?’ 
38 Zamakhshari, Kashshäf, 1 (Beirut: Dar al-ma'rifa, n d ), 64-5. 


9 Zarkashi, Burhan, n, 196; M. Abdel Haleem, ‘Al- Sayyab. a study of his poetry ', in R. C. Ostle 
(ed.), Studies in modern Arabic literature (Warminster Arıs & Phillips, 1975), 78-9. 
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By merely using the 3rd person at the beginning, God is already expressing 
displeasure at what the Prophet did and upbraiding him before all listeners; 
turning to the 2nd person after that is in itself a reprimand; the shift is sudden 
and powerful. The grammatical concept of 2nd person is here given an added 
effect which is maintained in a number of the following verses. 


4. And-3rd Person 

This is less frequent than the previous three kinds. We have had in 16:69 an 
example of how the use of 3rd person expresses wonder and in 80:1 displeasure, 
making listeners a witness to this. 16:72 shows a similiar effect: 


UT SL ee pS far ably 
Oy Ay e al dante y Opiate 
* Allah has given you spouses from among yourselves and through them has 


given you sons and grandsons. He has provided you with good things: will 
they then believe in falsehood and deny Alläh’s favours?’ 


In 47:23 we have: 


‘If you turned away, would you than haply work corruption in the land and 
break your bonds of kin? Those are they whom Allah has cursed . . .. 


The indicative pronoun 'ula’ika (those) expresses ib‘äd li l-tahgir (distancing 
for humiliation). But distancing can also be for honouring, as is recognized in 
virtually all balagha books * as a feature of Arabic rhetoric. Thus in 30:38, 
which was cited by Nöldeke, we have an example of honouring: 


p^ E Ul an, ag 5 IS} ts enl Ley alll ce y uS oN Jil La. x Uo ge eil by 

ui! 
‘ That which you give in usury, that it may increase upon the people's wealth, 
increases not with Alläh; but what you give in alms desiring Alläh’s face, 
those [who do it for the face of God]—they receive recompense manifold!’ 


Nöldeke also cited 10:22. This reads: 
quo We le lode Eb ey etm Gis DUE ped BL > ob EL See Gil n 
el a aU MES egy dl gil le, OLS JS cra epe ey iole 
ule Sry TEL Goll ux GA Gd Opty SEN c GSU ode 
il 
‘It is Allah that conveys you by land and sea, and when you are in the 
ships—and the ships run with them rejoicing in a favouring wind, a raging 
tempest overtakes them. Billows surge upon them from every side and they 
fear they are encompassed by death. They pray to Allah with all fervour: 
“ Deliver us from this peril and we will be truly thankful." Yet when He does 
deliver them, they rebel in the earth wrongfully. O Men, your insolence is 
only against yourselves.’ 


Here, the shift to 3rd person adds another dimension, making the sea 
travellers seem truly helpless, far away, cut off from anyone to aid them except 
the Lord they feel they have to turn to. This would have been lost if the verse 
continued in the initial second person. Moreover, had the verse continued to 
address them in the 2nd person, then listeners to the Qur’än who sit in the 
security of their homes, some never going to sea, would have been less 
convinced and less affected. He shifted to addressing them again only when the 


® See for instance Qazwini, op. cit., 26-7; A. Al-Häshimi, Jawahir al-balägha (Beirut, 1986), 129 
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travellers had landed and began, in safety, ‘to rebel wrongfully '. Moreover, as 
Arab writers of tafsir and balügha have observed, when He spoke of the 
travellers in the 3rd person, He made others witness how they behaved in their 
helplessness compared to their subsequent behaviour in safety. 

In tafsır and balägha books writers are moved to high praise of iltifät in this 
verse, which Nóldeke, clearly viewing it from a purely formal standpoint, failed 
to appreciate. Nor is this verse an exception in the Qur'àn: the same idea of 
seafarers is expressed in 31:31-2 with iltifät to 3rd person producing the same 
effect, and the theme of helplessness at sea is particularly emphasized in such 
verses as 17:69, 36:43, 42:324. 


II. Change in number 

The shift here 1s between singular, dual and plural of which over fifty 
examples can be found: 2:34, 38, 40, 106, 123, 217; 7:24, 127; 14:31, 37; 15:49; 
16:65; 17:36; 20:37, 40, 41, 81, 124; 22:45; 23:51, 66; 27:84; 29:8, 57; 31:15; 32:13; 
34:12, 45; 35:40; 43:32, 69; 46:5; 50:30; 54:17, 22, 32, 40; 55:31; 65:11; 68:44; 
69:44: 70:40; 73:12; 74:16, 31; 75:3; 77:39; 90:4; 98:8; 100:11. 

In many of these examples it is God that is involved in i/tifát; the shift to the 
plural of majesty expresses power with remarkable effect, e.g.: 


“No! J swear by the reproachful soul! What, does man reckon We shall not 
gather his bones? Yes indeed; We are able to shape again his fingers.’ 
(Q. 75:1-4) 


It is the singular that is fitting for ‘I swear’; the sudden shift to the plural 
expresses, as it were, multiplicity of power in answer to the pre-Islamic Arabs’ 
incredulity at the idea of putting scattered bones together again at the 
resurrection. The sudden shift recharges the concept of plural as a grammatical 
form with its full sense of majesty (see also 55:31, 73:22, 2:40, 13:31, 43:32). The 
Qur'àn uses the singular pronoun for God particularly in such contexts as those 
expressing worship (yà 'ibadi), prohibition of shirk, and wrath; the use of the 
singular is clearly important in such contexts, and when there is a sudden shift 
to the plural of majesty it sharpens the listener's sense of the contrast between 
the two grammatical forms, investing ‘we’ when it comes after ‘I’ with 
enhanced meaning. The Qur'àn thus revitalizes grammatical forms (2: 25 14:31, 
20:71, 29:8, 31:15). 

This type was regarded as yagrub min al-iltifat (related to iltifat) u such 
writers as Zarkashi," and Suyiti.” 


III. Change of addressee 

Various addressees within the same or adjacent verses are sometimes spoken 
to in the Qur'àn. J/tifat in such verses has the original lexical meaning of actually 
turning from one direction/person to another. In these examples we normally 
find the first addressee addressed again with others when there is a request that 
applies to them all. Thus in 2:144: 


ejl eS, Bl e Latas eoi mad] Jat Ayers d 


* Turn your face towards the Holy Mosque; and wherever you (Muslims) 
are, turn your faces towards it.' 


^! op. cit , 234 
“op cit., 258. 


” 
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The Prophet, in answer to his personal prayer to be directed to a new gibla, 
is requested to turn his face to the mosque in Makka. Then he and all the 
Muslims are requested to do so wherever they may be. In 10:87 there is more 
than one shift: 


jS) all adl DE Sy uerb Gry pom Usa GF of aly eye JI Load, 
. gjel 
* We revealed to Moses and his brother: ‘‘ Take you (dual) for your people in 


Egypt certain houses; and make your (pl.) houses a direction for prayer and 
perform the prayers; and do thou give good tidings to the believers." ' 


The second addressee may not have been there at the moment the first was 
originally spoken to, but a shift is made as when, in the Qur'àn, God addresses 
Moses and his people. Thus Satan is addressed, when he requests a respite in 
order to tempt the children of Adam (who were not yet born). He is told: 


Ladys Sos eS per OP eet etn ob cran 
* Depart (sing.)! Those of them that follow thee—surely Hell will be your 
(pl.) recompense.’ 


The shift has a powerful effect: anyone that follows Satan at any time or 
place is thus addressed directly by God with this strong warning, rather than 
merely being informed that any one of ' them" will meet with such a reward. 
Although iltifat of this kind has its real lexical meaning, it has, in addition, a 
rhetorical effect, since a person in the second group of addressees can see that he 
is connected with what has been requested of the first addressee, be it favourable 
or otherwise. Since the person who is the first addressee is normally included in 
the second address, this type meets the condition of i/tifat mentioned earlier. 
God as seen in the Qur'àn has access to everybody and may address them 
whenever He wishes, as is seen in some examples of this type of i/tifát in the 
Qur'an. Since no distinction is shown in contemporary English between 
singular, dual and plural second person pronouns, in translations of such 
Qur'anic passages the shift may go unobserved and its effect be lost. 

Here is a list of over twenty examples of this type: 2:144, 148, 150; 4:109; 
5:48; 6:133; 7:3; 10:87; 12:29; 16:2; 17:63; 27:93; 28:35; 29:46; 31:31; 33:4, 19, 51; 
39:31; 42:13; 48:9; 58:2; 65:1; 69:18; 73:20. 

This category was considered yagrub min al-iltifát by such writers as 
Suyuti,? Zarkashi,“ Subki.* In fact the name iltifat fits this category well, as it 
is a turning from one person to another. 


IV. Change in verb tense/mood 
A shift to the imperfect tense serves a number of purposes. It may conjure up 
an important action to the mind as if it were happening in the present. 


eS pa Se. u) ee UL ope Sele 3| „She alll daw d Sl 

Ulla oe... ce Sa Jal yay 
* Remember Allah's favour when there came against you hosts...from 
above you and below you, when eyes grew wild and hearts reached the 


throats and you think (wa tazunnün) vain thoughts about Allàh. There were 
the believers sorely tried.’ (33:10-11) 


3 op. cit., 258. 
^ op. cıt., 334-5. 
^5 Shurüh al-talkhis, x (Cairo: Al-Halabi & Co., 1937), 492 
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Hib Scan gi Mabe eye gò ib oye Sag ya 
‘He it is Who created you from dust, then from a drop (of seed) then from a 
clot, then He brings you forth as a child.’ (Q. 40:67) 


The shift may take place because the second remarkable action continues to 
happen now: 


a EN ea Fle ud dl 

“He sent down water from the sky...and then the earth becomes green 
upon the morrow.’ (Q. 22:63) 

ph mi A gad Milly N 


* Allah has made all that is in the earth subservient to you and the ships run 
upon sea by His command.’ (Q. 22:65) 


A shift to the perfect tense has the effect of making the act appear already 
completed, hence its frequent use in talking about the hereafter: 


3 
Als... Shall u (us 


*On the day when We shall set the mountains in motion...and We 
mustered them (hasharnähum) . . .'. (Q. 18:47) 


uà cle E db ot Gad pall gb PES ays 


‘When the trumpet is blown and all in heavens and earth became terrified 
(fazi'a).' (Q. 27:87) 


A shift from the indicative to the imperative mood highlights a requested 
act: 


Saad etl] pls cps lli, Ll LU iub EI Whar 3]; 


* We appointed the House to be a place of visitation for the people, and a 
sanctuary and: Take to yourselves Abraham’s station for a place of prayer! ’ 


(Q. 2:125) 
dona JS Xe ena lel Ltt 35 al Ji 


‘Say: “My Lord has enjoined justice, and set your faces upright (toward 
Him) at every place of worship! ” ’ (Q. 7:29) 


Prayer being a pillar of Islam, the imperative here is more effective than the 
indicative which gives a piece of information. Similarly, highlighting a good 
thing is sometimes effectively achieved by a shift from the indicative to the 
imperative mood: 


of E B55 Lc aD ELE ee Lll agis cll jbl yo 
*,.. the fire which has been prepared for the disbelievers, whose fuel is men 


and stones; and give glad tidings to those who believe and do good works!’ 
(Q. 2:23-4) 


The shift to the imperative bashshir is employed in such other instances as 
36:11, 39:17, 61:13. In addition to these, there are more examples of category IV 
at: 2:25, 125; 7:29; 11:54; 16:11; 18:47; 22:25, 31, 63, 65; 27:87; 33:10; 35:9; 36:33; 
39:68; 40:67. 

The shift in the tense of the verb was considered i/tifat by Sakkaki, as 
mentioned earlier, and also by Ibn al-Athir.* It was considered related to 

% al- Mathal al-sá'ir, n, 13-19 
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iltifat—(yagrub min al-iltifät) by other writers such as Qazwini,” Zarkashi,* 
Suyüti,? and al-Häshimi.° What is involved in this and in the earlier types of 
iltifát is the same phenomenon, a grammatical shift for a rhetorical purpose. 


V. Change in case marker 

This category differs from other categories discussed here in three respects: 
l. It involves only a very limited number of examples, two of which have 

been called i/tifát by some (2:177; 4:162). What is said of these two applies 
also to 5:69; 

2.  Itwassaid to be iltifat only according to one reading which involves a shift 
in the words concerned, but in each case there is another (if less common) 
reading that does not involve a shift; 

3. According to the reading involving a shift, explanations of the shift have 
been advanced on other grammatical grounds; but explanation on the 
ground of i/tifat remains at least as strong as, if not stronger than other 
explanations. 

In spite of these restrictions, examples of this type have been called i/tifat 
and, at the very least, we may legitimately recognize that such a construction 
has by its very nature the right to be considered in terms of iltifat. 

Zarkashi reports that 2:177 and 4:162 have been considered iltifat according 
to some,°! and the claim appears to have justification as a shift is involved, and it 
appears to be employed for rhetorical effect. Q. 2:177 counts those who are truly 
pious, who believe, observe the prayers, give of their substance, however 
cherished: 


l| eduxi Opel, ASS ee... gle SLI Sly UL cul ge 2JI 5l, 
+ Optra e^ ull, 1542 NU WAN A oer, all, eL i ol Oi ead mur 


“but the righteous... and those who fulfil their covenant (al-müfun) when 
they have one and endure with fortitude (al-säbirin) misfortune, hardship 
and peril (of conflict), those are they who are true in faith.’ 


Al-sabirin is in parallel with al-müfun, which is a nominative, and should 
therefore be nominative (al-säbirün), but there is a shift to the accusative case. 
How is this to be explained? According to the reports of Zarkashi, it is i/tifat. As 
will be seen below, departure from what is normally expected is done only for a 
special purpose. Here it can be seen to emphasize the importance of al-sabirin. 
. The need to emphasize the importance of this particular class of people is borne 
out by the fact that al-sabirin is mentioned four times in the same sära, being 
associated particularly with misfortune, hardship, and the battlefield (2:153, 
155, 177, 249). The verse following our example of iltifat here speaks of 
retaliation in homicide, and fighting comes in the sura soon after. 

While emphasizing the importance of al-säbirin, the shift in the case marker 
does not cause any confusion about the role of the word involved and its 
relationship to other parts of the sentence. The case marker is only one of many 
(stronger) indications of that relationship, including the order within a series of 
conjunctions, the adjectival form in the masculine plural.” 

Before we go any further, we would consider other opinions about the 


Top cit., 46-7. 

5 op cit., 336. 

4 op. cit., 258-9 

op. cit., 241-2. 

5l al-Burhan, m, 325. 

52 See Hassan, T., al-Lugha’l-‘arabiyya mabnähä wa-ma'nähä (Cairo, 1976), 233-40 
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explanation of this type of shift. In this connexion, J. Burton” quotes a hadith 
that involves examples discussed here (4:162).¥ 


‘Urwah questions: ‘A’ishah about a number of verses: 


4:162 lakin al-rasikhüna fi'l'ilm minhum 
wa’l-mu'minüna yu'minüna bi-mä unzila ilaika 
wa mà unzila min gablika wa’l-mugimina 
al-Salät wa'l-mu'tuüna al-zakät wa’l-mu’minuna 
bi'llahi wa’l-yawm’l-akhir ulä’ika sanu'tihim 
ajran ‘aziman. 


5:69 inna 'lladhina ämanü wa ‘lladhina hadi 
wa'l säbi’üna... 
20:63 gälü: inna hädhäni la-sähiräni 


‘A’ishah replied: ‘That was the doing of the scribes. They wrote it out 
wrongly.’ 


Burton does not appear to question the refutation by Muslims of another 
report of “Uthmän that speaks of wrong writing, and concentrates on that of 
‘A’isha, commenting, ‘ as the isndds of ‘A’ishah’s reports are sound, the reports 
themselves could not just be spirited away ’ °° (p. 182). He does not give a source 
for the soundness of the isnad, nor for isnäds in general. He gives an account of 
what Suyüti said about the difficulties seen in such reports.” But Suyüti speaks 
only of an isnäd of ‘A’isha’s hadith which he regards as sound.” This, however, 
is questionable. Suyiiti gives the isndd as: * 


isle Ube ail aul oe aye gy lie ye glee „lin 


Here we have Abū Mu'àwiya as a link in the isnäd, and he has been 
weakened by such hadith scholars as Tirmidhi, Ibn Hanbal and al-Hakim in a 
way that makes it difficult to consider the hadith sound; ? it is moreover not 
included in any of the authoritative al-kutub al-sitta.9 

In his article, Burton discusses three verses: 2:177; 4:162; 5:69. In the case of 
2:177, he gives a lengthy report on the various opinions of Muslim authors on 
wa’l-säbirin (which, incidentally, does not occur in ‘A’isha’s hadith, which he 
quotes). These opinions can be divided into the following categories.*! 

l. There is another reading, wa I-sabirün, which does not involve a shift; 
2.  Sübirin may be the direct object of ‘ give money to’; 
3.  Säbirm is made accusative in order to indicate praise; 


5* Linguistic errors in the Qur'an ', Journal of Semitic Studies, xxx, 2, 1988, 181-96. 

> ibid., 181. Burton quotes another hadith: * When the copies of the revelations which he had 
ordered to be made were submitted to him, ‘Uthman noted several irregularities. '* Do not change 
them ”, he ordered, “ the Arabs will change (or will correct them) as they recite ".* 

This, however, does not involve any of our examples of far at all and Burton gives an account 
(p. 182) of what Suyüti said [Suyüti, op. at., n, 270] about the difficulties seen in such reports. Suyüti 
then goes on to deal with the reports. 

55'The way Suyüft, Tabari and other Muslim scholars dealt with such material testifies to their 
moral and academic integrity. There was no attempt to ignore, ' spirit away ’, suppress or restrict the 
circulation of any reports, however sound or fabricated, even when they were considered absurd and 
even when they questioned fundamental matters about the Qur'an. 

5€ We should add to that Tabari’s comment that ‘ Ubayy's mushaf, written by a different hand, 
in coinciding with the reading in our text shows what 1s in our mushaf to be correct.’ Tafsir, 1X, 
(ed.) M. M. Shakir (Cairo, n d.), 394. 

7 op. cit., 269, 272. 

53 op. cit., 395. See also Tabarr's Tafsir, 9, 395. 

9 See Dhahabi: Mizän al-i'tidàl, vi, (ed.) A. M. and F. A. Al-Bijäwi (Cairo, 1963), 249, Ibn 
Rajab, Sharh 'ilal al-Tirmidhi (Baghdad, 1369/1949), 347-9. 

& See also criticism of the reports by M A. Zargäni: Manahil al-‘irfan ft 'ulum al-Qur’an, 1 Grd 
ed. Cairo, n.d.), 386-96. 

6i art cit., 183-6. 
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4. Varying the inflection of one or more conjoined epithets for the specific 
purpose of drawing attention to their isolation intending to express praise 
or blame (in our case the former). 

No. 4 amounts to the same thing as iltifät: a grammatical shift for a 
rhetorical purpose. No. 3 has the same intention but 4 is preferable since it does 
not require implying such things as an omitted verb like amdah. 

The second example given by Zarkashi as iltifat in case marker is Q. 4:162. 


ASH ojoh ee. ec ee oS 


* But those of them that are firmly rooted in knowledge, and the believers 
.. that perform the prayer and pay the alms...’ 


The shift (from nominative to accusative again) occurs here with those ‘ that 
perform the prayer (wa’I-mugimin). Highlighting prayer here is understandable 
in the light of the fact that prayer is mentioned nine times in sra 4, including a 
long passage about its importance in war, peculiar to this sēra, and how the 
hypocrites perform it languidly (43:77, 101-3, 142, 167). Here again Burton has 
detailed the views of Muslim scholars in connexion with the verse,” which can 
be summarized as follows: 

l. Some read ‘al-mugimün, without a shift; 

2. | Al-muqimin describes al-rasikhün, but is an accusative of praise; 

3.  Abān b. 'Uthmàn describes the copying of the text: ' Having written the 
first part, the scribe asked: '* What shall I write?” They replied: “ Write 
wa'i-mugimin ", and he wrote down what he heard '—i.e. wa’I-mugimin 
which is the direct object of * write’. This is rejected on the ground that it 
appears in the accusative in Ubayy's mushaf and in other copies of that of 
Uthmän. The isnäd, has, moreover, been considered weak.® 

4. | Al-muqimin is a genitive governed either by: ‘ they believe in what has been 
revealed ...and [in] those who maintain worship’, i.e. the angels; or 
governed by min or ila, etc. 

No. 4 is less likely to be the case as it requires tagdir or separation of the 
noun from the preposition that governs it. No.2 is the more plausible 
explanation and it has the same function as that suggested for iltifat. 

Zamakhshari, whose views on this verse are not included in the account 
Burton gives of the views of Muslim authors, recognized the rhetorical effect, 
rejecting any claim that it was a case of grammatical error in the written text of 
the Qur'àn, a claim which, in his opinion, could be advanced only by someone 
who did not read through al-kitäb, and did not know the ways of the Arabs in 
their speech, particularly in their use of the accusative case for singling 
something out.“ 

Similar to Q. 2:177 and 4:162, which Zarkashi reported were considered 
iltifat by some, is Q. 5:69, which is the last of the three verses discussed by 
Burton. 


elo wig blo ass Ne ala hala cellis lal call o] 
Opp qM 
‘Those who believe and those who are Jews, and Sabaeans and Christians— 


whosoever believes in God and the Last Day and does good work—there 
shall no fear come upon them, neither shall they grieve.' 


Sart. cit., 186-8. 

& It includes Hammäd b. Salama and Abän b. ‘Uthman: see Sharh ‘lal al-Tirmidhi, (ed.) S. J 
Hamid (Baghdad, 1396/ eh 347-9, for a general discussion, see also Tabari’s Tafsir, (ed) M 
Shaker (Cairo, n.d.), ix ; 

9 Kashshäf, 1, 63 [o 
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Sabi'tin appears to be a coordinate with the accusative nouns before it and 
should accordingly have been accusative, but it is nominative. Here again there 
is another (if less common) reading wa’l-sabi’m making it accusative with no 
shift. Muslim scholars have expressed various views to explain the nominative 
sabi'un. Burton has given an extensive report of these grammatical views. Some, 
for instance, see the nominative as justifiable because when inna is followed by 
an invariable noun (here al-ladhina), a following noun in conjunction could 
either be accusative governed by inna, or nominative, cancelling the government 
of inna.9 Razi prefers this view. Others see the nominative as marking a fresh 
sentence, with an unexpressed predicate, i.e.: wa l-sabi'un kadhälik in the sense 
that those who believe, the Jews, the Christians, those who believe in God and 
the Last Day and do good work shall not fear nor shall they grieve, and this also 
applies to the sabi’un. As Khalil and Sibawaih put it (Burton p. 193). 


The säbi’ün have not been co-ordinated with the foregoing groups to bring 
out that, of all the groups mentioned, they are the most forward. The 
intended effect of the verse is something like: * God will accept repentence 
from these groups, should they believe and do good works and He will wash 
away their sins, so that even the säbi’un will be treated in this manner if they 
too believe’. 


Burton remarks that men who knew the Qur'an by heart could make the 
mental comparison between this verse and Q. 2:62, and we may also add 
Q.22:17—in both of these, sabi'in is in the accusative in a sequence of 
accusatives, thus giving rise to no question such as we have in Q. 5:69. 

Burton continues (p. 189): 


There does not appear to be anything in the grammatical structure of the 
two contexts that would adequately explain the differing inflections assumed 
by the same word: sabi’m/ün. 


Räzi has, in fact, made the comparison between the three verses: Burton 
ends his article by remarking (p. 196) that: 


placing Q. 5:69 alongside Q. 2:62 and Q.22:17:... Ràzi argues that God 
Most High must have had His reasons for the distinctions between the 
inflections of the verses. Were we capable of fathoming those reasons, we 
should indeed have achieved perfection. When we admit that we are 
incapable of divining those reasons, we recognize the weakness of our 
human intellects, not any weakness in the Divine Word. 


Razis Arabic version is: 


Usb AB Soult AUG US) ee te pS Seal ols UJ 
elel dil Se Y Uy de spall Wo] Lime 0], JLI, 
It appears from Burton’s translation that Razi is of the view that we are 
incapable of perceiving the reasons for these divine variations. In fact, Razi 
preferred the view of Farra’ for justifying the nominative. This preference, 
however, is not specifically attributed to Razı in Burton’s article (which would 
have made Razrs view clear), but is merely given as ‘ now seen to be preferable’ 
(p. 194). 
It was also Razi who refuted Zamakhsharrt’s view that a noun coordinated 
with inna and its ism could be made nominative only after the predicate had 


65 Or by reason of the original grammatical structure before inna was introduced. 
66 Tafsir, V1, part 12, 55. 
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been expressed, but again this refutation was not clearly attributed to Ràzi in 
Burton's article. Razi, moreover, included the views of other Muslim authors 
which Burton also included. Thus Ràzi and other Muslims have produced 
explanations for the shift. In fact, closer reading of Razi’s statement quoted 
above gives a different view from that presented by Burton: 


Since the speaker has the most perfect judgement, these variations must have 
their sound reasons and benefits; if we are able to understand those reasons 
we will attain (the desired) perfection (in understanding these matters) but if 
we fail, we should attribute any failure to the shortcomings of our 
perception rather than blame them on the speech of the Most Wise. 


Thus, it is not * His [God's] reasons’ but ‘ their sound reasons’; the word 
fawa'id * benefits’ was left out in Burton's version and obviously these benefits 
are for men, not God; and it is not the hypothetical “were we capable of 
fathoming those reasons’, but the open conditional ‘if we are able to under- 
stand '—the conditional particle Razi used is in, not law. He used in again, in ' if 
we fail’, not ' when’, implying that scholars try and some succeed in attaining 
the desired perfection of understanding. He himself has preferred one opinion. 
Ràzi is simply being modest in not asserting categorically that his opinion is 
right—which is traditional in Islamic religious scholarship. 

As regards Burton's statement that ' there does not appear to be anything in 
the grammatical structure of the... contexts that would adequately explain the 
differing inflections’, if we look beyond the grammatical structure to the 
semantic context of the situation in 5:69, it is, in fact, different from those of 
2:62 and 20:17. Before this verse we read: 


O People of the Book: you do not stand on anything, until you perform the 
Torah and the Gospel and what was sent down to you from your Lord. 


(Q. 5:68) 
In 5:65 after reporting grave misdeeds of the People of the Book, it goes on: 


If the People of the Book would believe and be Godfearing, surely We 
should remit their sins and admit them to Gardens of Bliss. 


Likewise Q. 5:73-3 reads: 


They are unbelievers who say ' God is one of three in a trinity’: for there is 
no god except one God. If they desist not from their word, verily a grievous 
penalty will befall the unbelievers. Will they not turn to God and seek his 
forgiveness, for God is all-forgiving, all-compassionate. 


Thus, before and after 5:69 the importance of true belief and good deeds are 
stressed: in spite of any straying, even by the säbi’un, those who return to true 
belief and good work shall not fear or grieve. The context of 2:62 and 22:17 is 
quite different from this. Judging from the context of the situation, then, sabi 'ün 
in 5:69 could be said to require highlighting in the way suggested by Zamakh- 
shari, Khalil and Sibawaih:9' even the Säbi’un will be forgiven if they 
believe... others will the more readily be forgiven, the Säbi’un being of all the 
categories listed the most clearly astray. According to this opinion, sabi'ün has 
been singled out by a shift in the case marker for special effect. In this case it 
would not differ from 2:177 and 4:162, both of which had been understood as 
iltifat. 


67 See Burton, 192-3 
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VI. Using a noun in place of a pronoun 

This is a substantial category of which I have recorded well over a hundred 
examples from the Qur’än; in fact there are many more. Writers on balägha 
place it along with i/tifat under the broader heading of al-khuruj ‘ala mugtada’l- 
zähir (departure from what is normally expected). In both there is actually a 
departure of one kind or another, be it in person, number, addressee, case, 
reference (noun/pronoun), or tense/mood of a verb. There is no difference 
between replacing a pronoun by a noun for special effect and replacing Ist 
person by the 2nd, or singular by plural, for a similar effect. The condition of 
iltifat obtains in the present category since the person is the same in the noun 
used and the pronoun it has replaced. To that extent, there is no reason to treat 
examples of this category in the Qur'an differently from those treated under 
iltifát and related features. In fact, when Zarkashi was discussing the reasons for 
iltifát and giving examples to illustrate his point he included an example” 
involving the use of a noun in place of a pronoun (Q. 44:4—6). This category 
comprises the following: 2:59, 60, 64, 105, 107, 109, 112, 115, 153, 157, 207; 3:5; 
4:26, 27, 28, 32, 80, 81, 84, 87, 88, 92, 94, 95, 99, 100, 103, 104, 106, 110, 113, 
176; 5:39, 40, 54, 83, 97, 98; 6:1, 21; 8:13; 12:87, 90; 13:2, 3; 14:1, 6, 11, 20, 21, 25, 
27, 34, 47, 51; 16:18, 19, 84; 17:22; 19:19, 56, 69, 91, 92, 93; 20:130; 21-39; 22:31, 
58, 60, 61, 62, 72, 78; 23:27, 58, 59; 24:38, 62, 64; 25:17; 28:46, 56, 68, 70, 75, 87; 
29:5, 10, 20, 45, 63; 32:3; 33:2, 13, 17, 25, 50; 35:3, 28; 38:4, 26, 27; 39:2, 3, 22; 
40:6, 21, 44; 41:27; 42:5, 47, 49, 53; 46:11; 47:4; 57:9, 21, 29; 59:18; 60:1; 61:13; 
63:1, 9; 67:11; 74:31; 110:3. 

A large number of the examples involve substituting the name of Allah 
(sometimes rabb) for His pronoun. Thus: ‘To Allah belongs the East and the 
West; whithersoever you turn there is the Face of Allah; Allah is all-embracing, 
all-knowing’ (1:115). Instead of ‘His face’ and ‘He is’ we have the name, 
which is more important than the pronoun; it makes the matter explicitly 
exclusive to Allah. Stating the name of Allah, moreover, in the three successive 
statements makes each of them absolute, independent and quotable. This is a 
common feature in the language of the Qur'àn appropriate to a book which 
asserts that it is the word of God for all times and places. À great many verses 
end with such absolute, independent, quotable statements as: * Allah has power 
over all things’, ‘ Allah is all-hearing, all-knowing’, ‘ Allah is with the stead- 
fast’, ‘ Allah is merciful, compassionate’, and the like. Such endings give the 
statements force and conclusiveness. There are, moreover, certain words in the 
Quràn that tend to collocate specifically with the noun Allah (and less 
frequently with rabb) rather than with the pronoun. We have already mentioned 
al-hamd (praise); other such words are: fadl (bounty), rizg (provision), sabil (the 
way), ajal (the term set by Allah), ba'th (resurrection) and, to a certain extent, 
hudà (guidance). This collocation highlights exclusivity, and contrast with other 
than Allàh is normally implied. 

When a derived (mushtaqq) noun is used instead of a pronoun, it indicates 
causality. Thus in Q. 38:27: 


JUI oye AS cud LE LAS cell Sb GUS AL gly EN old) bale Ly 


* We have not created the heaven and earth and all that is between them in 
vain. That is the opinion of those who disbelieve, and woe to those who 
disbelieve (Was .,33) from Hell-fire.' 


Repeating the noun (/i'lladhina kafaru), instead of using a pronoun (lahum), 


$ Oazwini, 42-6, Al-Hashimi, 239-42. 
$9 op. cıt., 392. 
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indicates that their disbelief is the cause of their opinion and their doom. 
Indication of causality in such cases is expressed in Islamic jurisprudence in the 
formula: 


» -7 RT 
GLY acabo Thy Od FEY SUN Gebel 


‘Linking the judgement/proposition to a derived noun (rather than to a 
pronoun) indicates the causality of the derivational origin.’ 


A frequently quoted example of the technique of using a noun in place of a 
pronoun is Q. 33:50: 


san of ot otf of ud Gan ua, ol Gey Fal, Leld GU eT el 
Leaps Qo ge MU Ladle 
‘O Prophet, We have made lawful for you... and a believing woman, if she 


gives herself to the Prophet, if the Prophet desires to take her in marriage, 
this is for you only, not for the rest of the believers.’ 


* —if she gives herself “ to the Prophet " rather than “to you ”.’ This restricts 
the ordinance to the person of the Prophet, emphasized by the repetition of‘ the 
Prophet’. Q. 110:2-3 gives us two examples of this technique. 


e) Ay ui Wella cuo db Opt U Coby aid; «UL as ele ld} 


* When Allah’s help and victory come, and you see men entering the religion 
of Allāh in throngs, then proclaim the praise of your Lord... 


In ‘ the religion of Allah’ in place of ‘ His’ there is emphasis and contrast 
with the religion of others, ‘ the praise of your Lord’ instead of ‘ His’ reminds 
the Prophet at the time of victory of the care of his Lord and echoes the request 
made repeatedly early in his career: ‘ Be thou patient under the judgement of 
your Lord’ and ' proclaim the praise of your Lord’. (Q. 15:98, 52:48; 68:48). 


Iltifat and related features: a characteristic of the style of the Our’än 

There are examples of i/tifát in pre-Islamic Arabic. Indeed nearly all authors 
on iltifät as well as early writers on the Qur'àn, and Zamakhshari in his tafsir, 
who was frequently quoted by subsequent authors, state that it is a well-known 
feature in Arabic, well established in pre-Islamic poetry. Yet even what these 
authors themselves say makes it clear that the extent and variety of i/tifat in the 
Qur'an goes far beyond what they have cited in poetry. Even Ibn al-Athir, 
whose book was not on the Qur'àn but on adab al-kätib wa'l-sha'ir, recognized 
this: 


If you examine the text of the Qur'àn you will find much iltifät (ashyda’ 
kathira); something of this (shay’ min dhälik) is also found in poetry.” 


The overwhelming majority of his examples are from the Qur'àn. The lists 
included above give a clear picture of the extent of the feature in the Qur'an. As 
was said earlier, it has been suggested that almost all examples of i/tifat in the 
Qur'an are to be found in the Makkan säras. This is not so. As is clear from the 
lists provided, sūra 2 (which was revealed over a long period in Madina) 
contains many instances of i/tifat (see also süras 6 and 8). Even in a very late, 
very short, Madinan süra (110) we find itifat. 

As God speaks in the Qur'àn, He is seen to have access to everybody present 
or absent, in time (past or future) and place. We have seen in examples of type I 
(iltifat in person) how God addressed generations not yet born (to warn them 


7 al-Mathal al-säır, u, 9. 
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against following Satan, for instance). Only limited kinds of iltifat can be 
expected in poetry, as is observed in examples quoted in balägha books: Imru’ 
al-Qays’s lines, for instance, are a form of monologue. This may be partly 
explained by the fact that, with a few exceptions, such as the poetry of 'Umbar 
b. Abi Rabi‘a, there is very little dialogue in Arabic poetry. God also speaks 
about Himself in various ways: 


GUI AU tpl ppl Liao I pgs Od agli J] OLLI ce AU A LI] old si Dis 

N Ld Le a 
* À book We have sent down to thee that thou mayst bring forth mankind 
from darkness to light by the leave of their Lord to the path of the All- 


Mighty, the All-Laudable, Allah, to Whom belongs all that is in the heavens 
and all that is in the earth.’ (Q. 14:2) 


Here we have various aspects, shown in italics each with a shift—ither in 
number, person or reference (noun in place of pronoun). In the Qur'àn Allah 
speaks to the Prophet, the believers, the unbelievers, and sometimes to things; 
and He speaks about them, sometimes commenting on or addressing them at an 
important point with approval or disapproval. He informs, orders, prohibits, 
urges, reprimands, promises or warns, all with reference to this world and the 
next. The limits of a Qur'anic verse are different from those of an ordinary 
sentence and many encompass a number of sentences, with different persons, 
with Allah at the centre of the situation with access to all, speaking from the 
viewpoint of various aspects of His Godhead about the various persons/things 
or talking to them from their multiple viewpoints—this can hardly be expected 
in poetry. Qur’änic material is complex and dense: in addition to al-jumla’l- 
khabariyya (declarative statements) there is an unusually high frequency of 
al-jumla l-inshá'iyya (affective statements). All this facilitates the frequent use of 
iltifat and its related features. 

The use of direct speech is, moreover, an obvious feature of the style of the 
Qur'an; so is the omission of the introductory ' he says’. Thus God addresses 
bees (16:68—9) and mountains (34:10) for instance. The use of the direct speech 
of the unbelievers in the Qur’än is important as it records exactly what they 
utter so that they may be judged by what they themselves have professed rather 
than by what anybody has reported (see for instance 22:51—69, 26:16-31). Such 
techniques frequently give rise to the employment of iltifat. 

We have also seen how for various theological and rhetorical reasons, 
certain words collocate with others in the Qur’än; and how the principle of 
tawhid and the technique of contrast, the multiplicity of viewpoints, the use of 
independent, quotable statements, together all affect grammatical forms and 
give rise to shifts in these which could not be expected in other Arabic poetry or 
prose, not even the hadith of the Prophet or hadith Qudsi.” 

As can be attested by examining the Arabic text of the Qur'an and books on 
balägha and tafsir such as those by ‘Abd al-Qähir al-Jurjàni and Zamakhshari, 
for instance, there are two general features that mark the use of language in the 
Qur'àn: conciseness of statement, and the loading of economical statement with 
maximum effect. These, together with the other factors mentioned, account for 
the high frequency of the employment of iltifät, and its related features. 


The place of iltifat and related features in balagha books 
In balagha books, this phenomenon is normally discussed under ‘ilm al- 
"1T have checked Forty Hadith Qudsi, selected and translated by E. Ibrahim and D. Johnson 


Davies (Damascus, 1980). Interestingly, God speaks throughout in the first person singular 
pronoun, 
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ma'üni, for instance, by Sakkäki and Qazwini and modern writers. Some 
classical authors, however, treated it under ‘ilm al-badi‘, as did al-Tibt, placing it 
under tahsin ma‘nawi (semantic refinement/enhancement), as opposed to tahsin 
lafzi (verbal embellishment). Sakkaki mentioned it briefly under badi' and 
referred to his earlier discussion under ma’äni. Suyüti treats iltifát as a type of 
badi' in the Qur'an. The former (ma ‘Gni school) saw it as a departure from what 
is normally expected, a type of khurüj al-kaläm ‘ala mugtada’l-zähir. This 
represents a formal viewpoint. The latter (badi' school), on the other hand, 
looked at it as the effect of rhetorical shift—that is, semantic enhancement—as 
observed in Tibr's analysis. This represents a functional viewpoint. The discus- 
sion of iltifat is, however, the same in both schools, and the difference is merely 
one of a heading. Authors of balägha books recognize that a speaker departs 
from what is normally expected only 'for considerations required by the 
situation in certain contexts’, as Al-Hashimi puts it: ” 


laly colos AS ollie an gb lel! ana las aos LU] AUS nazi Las Jis 23 Sd, 
ead 
Meeting this requirement of the context is the central issue in lm al-ma’ant. 
The ‘semantic enhancement’ as viewed in badi' is rather general; departure 
from what is normally expected for considerations seen by the speaker, as 
viewed in ma‘Gni, is more specific and to the point. In the final analysis, what 
various authors discuss under fawä’id al-iltifät”” are detailed examples of 
semantic enhancement and the considerations seen by the speaker. 


The functions of iltifat and its related features 

As we have seen, iltifat and the related features discussed above involve a 
grammatical shift. They are discussed in ma‘ani under the general heading of 
khurüj al-kalàm ‘ala mugtada’l-zähir. Departure from what is expected is done 
li'qtida' al-hàl lidhälik li-'urüd i'tibàr akhar altaf min dhalik al-zähir ^ (because 
the situation requires such departure, to meet a consideration more subtle than 
is normally expected). Departure from the normal without benefit is forbidden 
in balagha mumtani' fi bab al-balágha.? Ibn al-Athir explains that the shift from 
one form to another is done only when it is required for some special reason: al- 
udül ‘an sigha min al-alfaz ila ukhrä là yakün illä li-naw' khusüsiyya igtadat 

dhalik.' With every shift, then, it is natural to ask the reason for such a 

departure from the norm. Thus Muslim writers on iltifat normally include a 

section on asbäb/fawä’id al-iltifät (the reasons for/beneficial effects of iltifat). 

Zamakhshari," who presents the material in his tafsir mainly in a question and 

answer format introduced by ‘ If you said why? how? etc. ...’, ‘I would say...’, 

gives a threefold answer to explain iltifat: 

l. This is a technique of balägha well known to scholars in the field, has a 
technical name, and is of many types. 

2.  lItisa habit of speech of the Arabs, as in the three lines of Imru' al-Qays 
cited earlier where the shift occurs three times in accordance with the 
Arabs' way of varying their speech, and because when speech is changed 
from one style to another this is more likely to raise the interest of the 
listener than it would if it were all in a uniform style. 


7? op. cit., 239. 
33 See Zarkashi, 355 ff. 
4 Al-Maghribi’s commentary on Talkhis al-miftäh, see Shurüh al-talkhis, 1 (Cairo: Al-Halabi, 
1937, 448. _ 
7 ibid., 11, 57. 
% al-Mathal al-sä’ir, u, 14. 
-" Kashsháf, 1 (Beirut: Dar al-ma‘rifa, n.d ), 62-4. 
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3. In specific contexts iltifat has its own particular benefits. 

This explanation was copied, nearly always verbatim, by subsequent 
authors. The general observation about the Arabs’ habit of seeking to raise the 
interest of the listener made by Zamakhshari in connexion with Imru’ al-Qays’s 
lines was taken unfairly by some authors as representing the reason given by 
writers of balägha for iltifät. Such authors then retorted that thıs could not be 
the reason, since there are long stretches of material without i/tifat.'^ Zamakh- 
shari, was not of course, setting out to write a chapter on iltifät, but dealing with 
examples as he met them in his zafsir, and offering eloquent elucidation of the 
powerful effect of iltifät in such examples. 

Zarkashi presents a representative section on the asbab of iltifat (pp. 325- 
33). After referring to the general benefit of raising interest and the objections 
levelled at this by some authors, he gives examples of specific benefits. There is, 
for instance, the intention to honour the addressee, as in Q. 1:4; adding a useful 
piece of information contained in a noun used in place of a pronoun (44:6); 
showing others by a change from 2nd to 3rd person how badly the original 
addressees have behaved, so that they are turned away from (10:22); the explicit 
indication by the speaker, through change from 1st singular to 1st plural, that 
the action is exclusively his (35:9); showing a particular interest in something at 
which the shift takes place (41:12) and reproving by suddenly turning to address 
someone you have been talking about (19:99). 

Muslim writers on balagha and tafsir and Arab literary critics who discussed 
examples of iltifat in the Qur'àn (including those cited by Nöldeke and 
mentioned at the beginning of this article) showed the beneficial points and 
powerful effect of i/tifát. It should be pointed out that the finer points of certain 
types of iltifát may.not appear in the translation of the Qur'an into a European 
language (like English or German) which naturally differs from Arabic in 
certain aspects of style. This, however, is a problem of translation for which 
solution should be sought. We are here concerned with Qur'ànic material in 
Arabic and a feature of style of the Arabic language in general. It was suggested 
earlier that Nöldeke viewed the examples he cited from a purely formal, 
grammatical standpoint. As has been observed, he did not mention the term 
iltifät in discussing the examples he cited. Recognizing that the feature under 
discussion is very old in Arabic (and is still used in modern Arabic),” has a 
technical name and countless examples, and recognizing further that a shift or 
departure from what is normally expected for no reason is inadmissible 
(mumtani‘) in balägha, Arab critics, rhetoricians and exegetes have, on the other 
hand, considered the rhetorical purpose and explained the powerful effect of the 
grammatical shift. 


78 See an example referred to in Zarkashi’s Burhan, m, 326-8. 

? Najib Mahfouz, the distinguished Arab novelist and winner of the Nobel prize for literature in 
1988 does so frequently in his novels written after his naturalistic phase, where he uses the ‘ stream 
of consciousness ' technique See H. El-Sakkout, The Egyptian novel and its main trends 1913-1952, 
(Cairo: American University of Cairo Press, 1970), 115, 141 
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THE THREE FACES OF THE ARABIC PARTICIPLE 
IN NEGEV BEDOUIN DIALECTS: CONTINUOUS, 
RESULTATIVE, AND EVIDENTIAL 


By RONI HENKIN 
Ben Gurion University of the Negev, Beer Sheva 


l. The participle and its role in the verbal system 

The category of participle (P) usually includes at least two distinct 
paradigms. The terms for these vary, as it is not easy to determine the often 
language-specific nature of the opposition encoded in them. Temporal- 
‘aspectual’ terminology is widely applied, giving present or ‘imperfect’! or 
progressive Ps as opposed to past, preterite, or ‘ perfect’ Ps. An alternative 
popular opposition in many a linguistic tradition is of active vs. passive Ps. To 
avoid commitment to any of these nomenclatures, I use neutral formal terms: 
Pl and P2. 

In order to establish the place of P in the verbal system of a given language, 
the relevant verbal-syntactic categories of that particular system must first be 
isolated. For this, I define the following components of indicative verbal 
systems in non-aspectual languages.? 


verbal event (E)—a finite verb, combining the subject pronoun with the verbal 
lexeme in predication (including tense and mood). 

verbal state (S)—a non-finite deverbal P, i.e. a verbal adjectıve.? This attributes 
the verbal lexeme to the subject pronoun. 


tense absolute or relative fixation of (E) on the time line. 

completion when (E) or (S) has reached its full capacity; 1t is not necess- 
arily over. 

continuous an incomplete (S), often P1. 

resultative * a complete (S), often P2. 


The interaction of these categories may now be inspected, in general, then in 
the Semitic family, and finally in the Bedouin dialect of the Negev (South 
Israel). 


2. Completion and relative tense 
These concepts are very close. Tense, however, whether relative or absolute, 


' js part of the predicative bond, thus necessarily a category of the finite verb, e.g. 


Mod. Heb. halaxti lifney Se-hem yavo’u, lit: * I went before they will come’ (their 
potential coming 1s relative future to my going). Completion, on the other hand, 
pertains to the bond between the subject pronoun and the verbal lexeme, 


_ | Throughout this paper, quotation marks enclose the conventional terms tense and aspect (with 
its members perfect and imperfect), when usage differs substantially from my own, as defined in the 
relevant sections. 

? For my definition of aspect, and why it is irrelevant outside the Slavic and Indian language 
families, cf. Henkin, ‘Tense and related categories’ (in preparation), $2.2. In short, the marked 
member of the aspectual opposition, perfectivity, places explicit focus on the completion of the telic 
event itself, rather than any cırcumstantıal complementation (based on Nespital 1983). 

3 Arab grammarians regarded original non-participial adjectives as participial-hke or quası- 
participial—sifatun musabbahatun bi-asmá'i l-fa'ii (Wright, 1896, 1, 133, $ 231. 

* [n the resultative (‘ perfect’), P2 may designate the complete (S) of either the subject or the 
object, depending basically on whether the underlying verb is intransitive or transitive. Predication 
may be accomplished by verbal auxiliaries (which then fix the compound temporally) or by nominal 
means, in accordance with the typology of the linguistic system concerned. Verbs of possession, 
copulas, dative, locative, and ergative cases are among the most common means. 
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whether predicative, as in (E) or attributive, as in (S); it may therefore 
differentiate infinitives and Ps as well as the finite verb, e.g. ' going '— 
incomplete P. An example of an incomplete (E) is the Fr. imparfait = 
incomplete (in the past tense), while the complete (S), as represented by the 
continuous category, is not exploited in French. 

Since the Semitic verb has been described in terms of both relative tense and 
completion (or ' aspects °’, in a most misleading terminology), the first task is to 
disentangle the two. To isolate the categories, we may seek examples for, say, 
completion that is not relative past. This is found in the well-known ‘ present’ 
denotation of the suffix-conjugation in certain non-telic verbs, such as cognitive 
or emotional verbs. The parallelism between, say, literary Hebrew and col- 
loquial Arabic, is clear from the following examples.: 


ahavti-xa ‘I love you’ (coll. Arabic habbét-ak) 
yada'ti ‘I know’ (coll. Arabic: ifi)? 


Another well-known usage in different varieties of Arabic is the optative use 
of the suffix-conjugation for wishes that pertain to the future, e.g.: 


kattar xerak! “God bestow goodness upon you!’ 
dst! * may you live!’ 
baraka llah fik! ‘God bless you!’ 


As long as these usages are alive, the opposition of completion must not be 
abandoned. There is, naturally, considerable overlapping between completion 
and relative temporality, and these categories do not usually co-exist as two 
independent oppositions in any one system. Completion ‘does the job’ for 
relative tense, and vice versa. 

However, fixed tense and completion typically occur together in languages 
where predication is necessarily verbal—predication of (S) forms then obligates 
a preceding auxiliary (E), which may be temporally fixed in absolute tense, see 
table 1: we are writing = (E) (present)-(S) (incomplete). 


3. Continuous and resultative—(S)-categories 

These syntagms are not sub-divisions of tenses or ‘ aspects’, nor are they 
independent ‘ aspects’ or ‘ tenses’. They oppose completion within the syntactic 
category of (S): the continuous P1 basically expresses an incomplete (S), while 
the resultative, often P2, conveys a complete (S). 


Table 1: P in some language types (predicated in the present). 


Form] Function Pljcontmuous P2/resultative 
English we are writing we have written 

(E, pres.)- (S, incomp.) (E, pres.)„- (S, comp.) 
Spanish nos. estamos escribiendo nos hemos escrito 

(E, pres.)- (S, mcomp.) (E, pres.) (S, comp.) 
Syriac kotbin- hnan ktib- lan 

(S, incomp.) (S, comp.) 


(a) Predication, when necessarily verbal, as in many European languages, is 
encoded in an auxiliary (E)-form. This we see specified for tense in the table. 


5 These may be rejected as double-phased verbs, ı.e. both inchoative and stative (7, c), with the 
past of the inchoative phase coinciding with the present of the stative; however, biblical Hebrew has 
this ‘ present’ denotation for true stative verbs, such as yápit ' you (f.) are pretty’, gdtonti ‘I am 
small’ (Gesenius: 313); cf. also mah (tobü 'ohál£-ka ‘how fine your homes are’ with a colloquial 
Arabic parallel in the song: jäbat il-layali ‘ the nights are fine’. 
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(b) Completion may also be specified in the finite (E)-auxiliary, but not in 
the present tense, since a complete (E) is incompatible with the actual present.° 
Note that only (E) cannot be complete in the actual point of communication—a 
complete state of affairs (S) 1s perfectly plausible for the present. 

(c) The temporal sphere of these forms may thus be any of those paradig- 
mized in the system: e.g. the (speaker's) present or the moment of communica- 
tion (the present continuous and resultative); when situated in the non-present, 
the predicated (S) forms may relate indirectly to the speaker's present, as in 
English, or to the mobile textual focal point, as in Semitic languages—all 
depends on the typology of the linguistic system concerned. 


4. Summary of the interacting categories in some language types 

(a) In verbally-predicating languages, tense may oppose the simple (E)- 
forms and the auxiliary (E)s in (E)-(S)-compounds, with the (S)-form opposed 
for completion, and the auxiliary for tense and/or completion. This enables 
many potential combinations, not all of which are realized. Languages that 
exploit both fixed tense and completion select which opposition to apply to (E), 
while (S) can only oppose completion; these oppositions are likewise not 
applicable to all the tenses, as we have seen—the finite present is incompatible 
with completion, for instance. 

(b) Spanish opposes completion for (E) in the past as well as for (S).’ It can 
thus distinguish an (E, past, complete)-(S, incomplete) sequence, such as yo 
estuve hablando from an (E, past, incomplete)-(S, incomplete) sequence, such as 
yo estaba hablando, both of which mean ‘I was speaking’, one as a preterite 
progressive, the other as an incomplete past progressive.? 

(c) As English has no morphological opposition of completion for (E), it 
does not have the ‘ imperfect °, or incomplete (E) option for the auxiliary in such 
cases. Nor does it have one category to translate a simple incomplete past (E), 
such as hablaba, or Fr. je parlais, i.e. it differentiates completion in (S) only 
(progressive and ‘ perfect’). It can, on the other hand, compose triple (E)-(S)- 
(S) structures, such as ‘I have been writing’, i.e. (E present)-(S complete)- 
(S incomplete). Not, however, (EMS incomplete)-(S complete), such as *he is 
having gone. 


5. The English combinations 
Looking at the basic structure of English, we find the following combina- 
tions in, say, the present tense: 


(E pres.) ‘he speaks’ 
(E pres.)-(S complete) “he has spoken’ 
(E pres.)-(S incomplete) ‘he is speaking’ 


(E pres)-(S complete)-(S incomplete) “he has been speaking ’ 
but 
(E pres.)-(S incomplete)-(S complete) *he is having spoken 


$ Hence the notorious constriction on the present of the Slavic perfective aspect; this cannot 
denote the actual present, but rather the future or other nuances (Isacenko, 1975: 283). I do not 
accept the approach that assumes some types of present are complete, c.g. * X passes the ball to Y, Y 
rolls it down the left wing. .' Since these past events are presented as present (E)s, they are 
necessarily incomplete, grammatically. Needless to say, the view that the entire simple present tense 
is complete, as against the incomplete progressive (e.g. Curme, 1935 232), is also unacceptable in 
my view 

d 7 Also (S)- infimtives, e.g. por estar hablando, por haber hablado. English has the same 

opposition: ‘to be speaking’, “to have spoken’. 

8 French has confused P1 with the gerund, and has no continuous, but otherwise has completion 
where 1t may apply 
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Thus (E) (past) ‘we wrote’ is morphologically undifferentiated as to 
completion—an adverb such as ‘often’ or ‘always’ renders it habitual, i.e. 
incomplete, while an adverb such as ‘immediately’ would characterize it as a 
single complete (E). The predicative (E) (present) (S) (incomplete) ‘We are 
writing’, however, is a marked incomplete progressive; the resultative (E) 
(present)-(S) (complete) * We have written’ is marked complete. 

So we see that categorical correspondences between (E), (S) and completion 
in many languages do not guarantee uniformity in actual usage. The relations 
among the forms depend on all the other available categories, so that practical 
realization varies considerably; moreover, it may be very dynamic diachroni- 
cally, as we see in the case of the Semitic languages. 


6. The Semitic verbal categories 

In the Semitic verbal system, both the finite forms and the participles oppose 
completion. 

In the North-West Semitic dialects, the infiltration of Ps into the verbal 
system was a prominent process. The single opposition of completion within the 
primary Semitic indıcative system did not provide for temporal differentiation, 
nor for that between habitual, semelfactive, or continuing incomplete (E). 
Temporal distinction could be developed by exploiting the participial construc- 
‚tions for the most ‘nominal’ situations, namely, the temporally and modally 
neutral sphere of the actual indicative present, and restricting the finite prefix 
conjugation for futurity, modality, and habitual events. The lost distinction of 
moods, originally designated by vocalic suffixes on the prefix-conjugation, was 
partially revived by exploiting the two P forms: factual present indicativity 
became the domain of the continuous P1, pushing the finite form to any modal 
distance from this ' here and now’ factuality. 

When Ps assume roles of the corresponding finite forms, the distinctive 
feature of continuation or resultativity is naturally lost; but it may reappear at a 
later stage in a new cycle, when required. 

The diachronic tendency of Ps to replace finite verbs is especially notable in 
some dialects of modern Aramaic where, of the original finite forms, only the 
imperative is left. Similarly in Hebrew, P1 had originally been outside the verbal 
system, then replaced the incomplete finite verb, starting from the actual present 
indicative (the most ‘ nominal’ sphere of the verbal expression). It now serves as 
the all-encompassing present tense. 


7. Colloquial Arabic 

Colloquial Ar. is unique in that completion is differentiated inside the one P1 
form, fá'il, which is either resultative or continuous, according to semantic 
criteria. P2, maf ul, has little or no part in the verbal system. It occurs only with 
transitive verbs as a passive resultative. 

In the Arabic dialects with which I am familiar, P has nowhere replaced the 
finite forms, fa'al, (F) and byaf'al (bY); it seems that the original event (E)/state 
(S) opposition has been preserved, albeit in varying, dynamic distribution 
patterns. This is not to say that P has been dormant. On the contrary, Pl (fai), 
has acquired a major role in many modern Arabic dialects, in a development 
that apparently has not affected modern literary Arabic (as described by 
Beeston, 1970: 79). As in other languages, it is incorporated in the verbal 
systems. However, it has a unique split function: 


P1 denotes (S), whether complete (then resultative), 
or incomplete (then continuous). 
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The choice between these two opposed functions depends on the semantics of 
the verb concerned (Henkin, 1985: $1.4); in some verb classes Pl may (but need 
not) be continuous, while in the majority of verbs, it is an invariable resultative 
(b). Continuous P1 is typically associated with atelic, stative, cognitive, and 
motion verbs, resultative P1 with all the rest. 

Since these two functions are well known,? one example for each in the 
Negev dialect will suffice, i.e. for the continuous (a) and the resultative (D). 


(a) ahna 'aysin ba-rizg al-halal * we make an honest living’. 

(b) hedi l-gissa 'and-i ana mdabbat -ha b-ad-dabt 
this story I have, I have fixed it accurately 
“I have this story, I have it all accurately documented/laid out’. 


In this case of the double-phased inchoative-stative verbs, such as ga‘ad ‘ sat 
(down)', nam ‘lay (down) ’, libis ‘ put/had on’, himil ‘ carried’, P can denote 
either the continuous state of the stative verb, as in (a), or the resultative state of 
the inchoative verb, as in (6). Both analyses will give the same interpretation, 
pragmatically, as seen in (c). This too has already been established (Cowell 
1964: 271): 

(c) ana kamàn xams isnin w-ana naim  hek ba'i$  w-ana gà'id! 
I another five years with me lying like this I']l live. With me sitting! 
“TI survive another five years just lying there. Just sitting there! ' 





The opposition of completion, manifested in the single P form, is the same 
opposition that differentiates the two finite forms. The implications of this 
duality for the development of the verbal system then become easier to follow. 
While the replacement of (E) by (S) forms of the same opposition is natural, and 
indeed occurred in Aramaic and Hebrew, it would be less advantageous to 
replace two formally distinct (E) forms by a single (S)-form. Thus, the potential 
ambiguity of the participle may be partly responsible for retaining the finite 
forms in their original functions, which in neighbouring Semitic dialects have 
been undertaken by Ps. 


Table 2: Negev Arabic paradigms 


Completion (E) (S) 
(1) complete (E) (2) Resultative (S) 
+ misayt (F) (kunt) mäsi (P1) 
‘I walked’ ‘I have (had) walked ' 
— (3) Incomplete (E) (4) Continuous (S) 
(kunt) (b)amsi (bY) (kunt) mäsi (Pl) 
“I am (was) walking’ ‘I am (was) walking’ 


“I walk/used to walk’ 


Note the bracketed elements: auxiliary kän ‘was’, used to transpose both 
(E) and (S) forms to the past, is very sporadic in this dialect. The (b-) indicative 
preformative is also marginal in Bedouin dialects. 

In choosing a P-form that can appear in both the (S) squares, namely, (2) the 
resultative, and (4) the continuous, we immediately see the ambiguity of P in 


? Cf. Wild (1964); also Henkin (1985, § 1.4). Previously, Pl had typically been identified with 
the immediate present, with its resultative character either ignored or attributed to the auxiliary sár, 
as m Bauer (1913: 111). At the other extreme, the participle is now defined as an exclusively 
consequential i.e. resultative state, whether subsequent or concurrent, Cowell (1964- 269). 
Generally, however, it is now attributed two (or more) different functions the resultative and the 
simultaneous/continuous, though terminology varies. 
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such verbs—a specific context is needed for interpretation of mäsi (P1, sg. m.), 
as (a) continuous, or (5) resultative, e.g.: 


(a) ana masi ma‘ -ak, les xaif? 
‘Iam walking with you, whyare you scared?’ 
(b) ana masi ma‘ -ak marra, mint mitdakkir? 
‘Tve walked with you once, don’t you remember? 


In the case of motion verbs, the picture is in fact even more complicated, as 
these have yet another potential interpretation: in very many languages, the 
present of motion verbs serves for the near, intended, or imminent future, cp. ‘I 
leave/am leaving tomorrow’, Fr. je pars demain, modern Hebrew ani nosea’ 
maxar, etc. With no context at all, the near future would probably be the most 
natural interpretation of ana mäsi ma‘ak, i.e. ' Pm going with you (soon)’. 


8. The basic potential patterns of the colloquial Arabic verb 
These are shown in table 3; an asterisk indicates a very rare or non-existent 
form: 
Table 3: The basic structure of the colloquial Arabic verb 
Completion (of Ist element) 


(+) (ae, 
(E) misi (Negev misa) (b)yimsi 
(S) mast 
(E)-(E comp.) kan misi (Negev*) (byikün misi 
(EXE incomp.) kan (b)yimsi (b)ikun yimsi 
(EHS) kän mäsi (b)ikiin màsi 
(S)-(E comp.) kain misi(?) (Negev*) 
(S)-{E incomp.) käin (b)yimsi 
(SS) käin mäsi 


Naturally, dialects vary in their disposition to compound. Bedouin dialects, 
as said, are relatively non-compounding. Some, in fact, do not use kan at all in 
the indicative system (Henkin, 1992). The kdin- compounds were found 
relatively frequently in the Negev. Surprisingly, however, they invariably had a 
completely different function from either the continuous or the resultative. 


9. The evidential P1 

The third function of Pl, which further complicates the picture, is the 
modal-stylistic category of evidential typical of resultatives. It is documented in 
diverse non-related language systems of Indo-European, Turkic, Slavonic, 
Uralic, and other types, where preterite and ‘ perfect’ forms may be differential 
in the degree of personal commitment conveyed. Now, this opposition may be 
independent or marginal; the opposed forms may even represent opposite poles 
in each case, with resultative forms either positively or negatively marked for 
the feature of personal commitment, depending on the system. English and 
French ‘ perfects’, for example, are used more than preterites for personally 
experienced events. '° 


"These modern West-European composite ‘ perfects’ are intuitively described as somewhat 
more subjective and personal than the neutral, detached, objective preterites; ‘ perfects ' are typically 
more colloquial, temporally more recent, more relevant, less narrative. The English present 
* perfect ' has indeed been labelled ‘a “ tense ” of personal experience’, the French parallel ‘ forme 
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By a striking paradox in view of the resultative-' personal’ correspondence 
of these languages, many others exploit their indicative ‘ perfect °, for exactly the 
opposite, namely, a distinct paradigmized evidential (inferential, re-narrated, 
non-evident, presumptive, non-personal, dubitative, quotative, imperceptive) 
‘tense’ (or mood). It serves for non-committed narration of reported or 
recounted hearsay, also for expressing certain modal nuances, such as wonder, 
surprise, (dis)belief, assumption, doubt, and scorn. It is the typical form of 
certain literary genres, where the events in general are not personally witnessed 
by the narrator: fairy tales, historical surveys, anecdotes, and the like, employ 
these marked forms throughout. The simple, unmarked indicative preterite 
remains for directly witnessed facts. The main cognitive feature of the Turkish 
evidential is established as association with the ‘ unprepared mind’ (Slobin and 
Aksu 1982: 195). 

An inherent connexion between resultativity and second-hand reportage 
may be sought in a common factor, possibly visibility of the results only. The 
actual event, in both cases, is merely inferred, not directly witnessed. 

The evidential category is well-documented as a prominent areal character- 
‚ istic of the Balkans or even as a Eurasian isogloss (Haarmann, 1970, 1971), and 
has been found extending far beyond (Comrie, 1976: 108 ff.; Bybee and Dahl, 
1989: 1, 73 ff.; Fleischman: 25 ff. and more specifically Slobin and Aksu, 1982). 

I was surprised to come across this same phenomenon in the Negev Bedouin 
dialect (and in Palestinian Arabic in general) as I had heard no previous 
mention of it for any type of Arabic. 

Evidentiality is especially apparent in compounds, where the abundance of 
forms allows at least one to be evidential. It is also characteristic of the primary 
Negev auxiliaries in P-form, ie. käin (from kan ‘was’), säir (from sar 
* became’), dail (from dall ' remained"); even when independent in status, as 
existence (inchoation, remaining) verbs, or when copulative in their use, these 
are predominantly evidentials. The modal function of käin is especially 
prominent, though it has never yet been mentioned in writing. Therefore, I 
deliberately begin with the simple P, where competition from the normal 
resultative/continuous forms is greater." 


I. Simple P as an evidential 

In the following, P1 could, potentially, be understood as a narrative 
preterite; then it would prove a takeover, by resultative Ps, of finite forms, as 
has indeed occurred elsewhere. However, the context shows these all as clear 
evidentials. 

In (a), a fellow teacher at Rahat secondary school tries to explain to me the 
background of a dispute (between the history teacher Fätme and a class tutor 
Salmän), as he himself had gathered from hearsay (Henkin 1985: 30): 


autobiographique par excellence' (Curme, 1935: 322, Benveniste, 1966: 244). cf. also Fleischman 
(1989, 23) for French literary styles exploiting the ' perfect’ for expressing affectionate, emotional 
proximity Though this is no more than a secondary side-effect of resultativity, at the most, such 
characterizations point to a positive correlation between resultative and personal commitment. At 
the other end of the personal commitment scale, reported, distanced information 1n these languages 
may assume conditional or conjunctive paradigms, e.g.: ‘la catastrophe aurait fait (conditional 
* perfect °) trente mille morts’ (Grevisse, 1986. 1302). Cf Fleischman, (1989. 30) on | conditionnel de 
presse’; for German, cf Duden (1954: 109). Cf. also Fleischman (1989: footnote 50). In English, this 
must be periphrastically expressed ın lexemes, such as ‘ supposedly ’, ‘ allegedly ', ‘ reportedly ’. 

! In Jakobson's grammatical notation for verbal categories (1957. 135), this was considered a 
shifter, like tense, but connecting three points: narrative event, source of information for this, and 
speech event. 

? Many of the examples were gathered during the course of my work as a teacher in Rahat 
secondary school, 1982-84. 
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(a) il-m'allme Fütme faite ‘a-s-saff 
“the teacher Fätme came (evd.) into the classroom 
‘amle -Ihum imtihän 
(and) give (evd.) them an exam. 
Salman fait ba'den hakin -leh 
Salmän came (evd.) afterwards (and) they told (evd.) him, 
gailin -leh il-’as’ile 'as'ab min mustawä-hum... 


they told (evd.) him the questions (were) harder than their standard 
(i.e. too hard for them)... 

Salman gaib inén min  lagnat is-saff... 

Salmän brought (evd.) two from the committee (of the) class’ 


i.e. Salman (the tutor) brought along a couple of representatives from the class 
committee to forward the pupils’ claims. 

The second extract, (b), is from a staff meeting in the same school; it 
concerns a class trip, which had been diverted to Gaza against orders. Upon 
their return, the headmaster scolds the staff members concerned for apparently 
having left the pupils waiting in the bus while they went off to the mosque. 


(b) raihin a-Gazze,  mfallat- hum fi ‘Omar bn-il-Xattab 
‘They went (evd.) to Gaza, let loose (evd.) them in ‘Omar bn-il-Xattab (St.) 
ga‘din ‘arba‘sa‘at  bisallu? w-al-awläd fil-bas 


they spent (evd.) four hours praying, with the children in the bus’ 


Both (a) and (b) above represent the common use of this form for reportage 
of non-witnessed accounts. There is also plentiful material to demonstrate other 
quotative and related uses, summed up as ‘ the non-prepared mind '—surprise, 
wonder, scorn, protest, etc. The following were heard from envious hosts 
(Henkin 1985: 167): 


(c) inti räiha 'ind-hin imbarih? | les  mäsya? 
“you went (evd.) to their place yesterday? Why did you go (evd.)?’ 


For more examples, see Henkin, 1985, 82.1.3, 82.2.3, 82.3.3, p. 286. 


HU. With the auxiliaries kain, sair, dail 

The evidential function was most prominent with these in full, copulative, 
and auxiliary function. In the most interesting auxiliary-P compounds, the 
auxiliaries naturally took the evidential function, leaving the content verb free 
to fulfil either the resultative or continuous functions of P, in accordance with 
the type of verb. 


5 ga‘din bisallu may, however, be a different case Among the indicative complexes, there is an 
independent continuous syntagm, gàá'id (b)Y. This is common in Palestinian colloquial, and may 
have been introduced to the Negev by outsiders (Henkin 1985, § 2 5.3) This syntagm 1s widely 
acknowledged in Palestiman dialectology. Cf. Bauer (1913: 109, $ 82a), Driver (1925: 114), Blau 
(1960: 145), Piamenta (1964: 254, 265, § 3 142, 3.145), etc. The following were noted down during 
one end-of-term staff meeting, from the local headmaster's summarizing report: 
mus gàá'ad asüf wala 'amal 
* I'm not seeing any effort.' 

Inen taläte gá'dm istiglu sahth w-il-bagi mus ga‘din bistiglu 

‘Two or three are indeed working and the rest are not working.’ 
thtirdm il-m‘allmin mus gä’ad ıtimm fi l-madrase 

* There 1s no respect for the teachers in the school ' 
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käin 
(a) as a full verb 
(i) flan käin leh walad fi blad barra u- riji‘ (F) 


‘This man had a son abroad (so I am told), and he came back.’ 


This was the beginning of an account of the son’s doing upon returning (in 
F-form); before that, the narrator had had no idea of his existence, hence 
evidentia! P1. 


(b) as a copula 
(11) gal-lak Talab kainin ‘abid-hum 
* So Talab told you we were formerly their slaves.’ 





This sarcastic remark, from a member of the Ja‘ar tribe, is an indignant 
denial of the very idea that his ancestors had ever been slaves of the once 
powerful Huzayyil, to which Talab belongs. 

(ui) il-film magtü‘ kain 
“ The film must have been disconnected.’ 


This conjecture was uttered upon opening a camera, in order to find out why 
the photos had not turned out. 


(iv) sakal-hum bixawwaf (bY). absar kif is-studyo käin! 
* They look awful. I wonder what sort of studio that must have been.’ 





A critical remark by a schoolgirl looking up at one of the less successful class 
photos on the staffroom wall. 


(c) as an auxiliary, to (b) Y or P1 


(v) il-film kàin yashab (Y) ‘al-fadi. 
‘The film must have rolled on uselessly.’ 


This was the conclusion from a series of blank negatives, and see (iii) above. 


(vi) käine kätbe (P) hada Kamle. 
* Kämle must have written this out (at home).’ 


This envious suspicion was uttered by a frustrated pupil, struggling away at 
the reading lesson which her brighter friend had just sailed through. 


(vii) axüy mšá (F) la-Soval u-mus sail (P) hadak u-hi kaine mxallia (P)-li waraga 
‘indeh. 
‘ My brother went to Shoval and (apparently) did not ask the fellow (at the 
gate), and she had/must have left me a note there with him.’ 


This is a Rahat schoolgirl’s attempt to explain to me (and to herself, I 
suspect), why her Kibbutz girlfriend hadn’t turned up the day before, as pre- 
arranged. The Bedouin girl's brother had gone to pick the Kibbutznik up (mšá, 
in F-form), and that is as far as the girl's direct knowledge goes—the rest 1s 
rationalizations, in evidential Ps, for a disappointing state of affairs. 


(vii) xatafu (F) wahad bà'u-h (F) la-wähad min it-Tarabin, u-hü käin mit'allem 
(P), ya‘ni dares (P) ‘arabi, hü mit ‘allem (P) madrase käin. 
‘They kidnapped a boy and sold him to one of the Tarabin tribe, and he 
was (apparently) literate, he’d studied Arabic, he’d been to school 
(apparently).' 
The first two events, in F-form, are known facts, from the black Jarabi‘ 
tribe's history; the boy's scholarly background is an induction from subsequent l 
developments. 
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sir 
(a) as a full verb 
(ix) es sair- lak? 
* What's happened to you?’ 


(b) as a copula 
(x) min émta säirin mudara intu kull-ku? 
* Since when have you lot all become headmasters? ' 


This is a headmaster’s sarcastic response to some helpful suggestions raised 
in a staff meeting—he had interpreted them as a challenge to his authority. 


(c) as an auxiliary 
(xi) säira thibbi-ha (bY)? 
* Have you taken a sudden liking to her?’ 


This remark reflected the (envious?) scorn of one teacher, on seeing that I 
had befriended a non-Bedouin colleague. 


(xii) ihna tli‘na (F) is-sa'a sab'a u-rub' u-ba'den b-sá'ten sair gailin (P) jayin (P) 
näs kainin (P) absar es. 
* We set out at 7.15, two hours later people were saying that individuals of 
unknown identities had come (lit: people who were I don't know what). 





This is an extract from a pupil's account of a class trip, of how the news had 
reached them in Jerusalem that their destination, the Dome of the Rock, had 
apparently just been invaded. The occupation incident at the Mount of the 
Temple (1984) was taking place ‘just around the corner’, and the pupils, who 
had arrived at the scene unaware, were naturally not receiving any reliable 
information, just vague rumours. The content of these rumours is formulated in 
evidential Ps, as are the verbs introducing them. Only the first event, that of 
setting out from home, was directly witnessed, and assumes F-form. 


däil 
(a) as a full verb 
(xiii) dail ‘alayy sa‘a w-axallas 
‘In an hour PI be through (I hope). 
(b) as a copula 
(xiv) katabt risala w-il-miswadda däila f-ad-dàr 
‘I wrote a letter and (must have) left the draft at home.’ 





(c) as an auxiliary 

(xv) saf as-sina'i til'u (F) rihle la-Jabl as-Sex . . . axüy taih (P) u-däil yazahlag (P) 
‘The technical secondary school class went for a trip to Mt. 
Hermon...my brother tripped and went skidding downhill.’ 


F denotes the one event the narrator can safely recall from personal 
experience—seeing them off in the morning; this is followed by a simple 
evidential P and a compound of P evd. (dail) with a content verb in Y-form. 

The compound däil-Y gives immediate, sudden consecution (and continu- 
ation) of an incomplete event—as soon as the boy fell, he went off skidding 
(continuously) downhill. All this is set in the evidential, non-witnessed narrative 
mood, as the narrator herself did not participate in this part of the story. 

Only Mitchell (1978) recognizes the modal character of the Levantine P1, as 
opposed to the Egyptian Pl, which is a true, indicative resultative. By 
contrasting P with the indicative preterite (F) in many environments, however, 
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he comes to the conclusion that modality is the only opposition between them 
(Henkin, 1985: 31), i.e. Jordanian P is not resultative. I disagree with this view, 
at least as far as the Palestinian P1 is concerned. Modality is just a secondary, 
particular meaning of the resultative P1 in certain typical syntactic and stylistic 
environments, i.e. story-telling, conveying surprise, etc. Evidence for the 
marginality of the modal function is the compatibility of P1 with clear, 
undisputable instances of indicative propositions; in particular, the modal 
function of personal non-commitment may be ruled out when Ist person is used 
for events that were directly witnessed. All the examples for resultative, 
continuous, and combined functions above were intentionally selected to show 
uses in Ist person, where evidentiality is rare. They are indicative facts vouched 
for by the speaker. 


10. Summary—the place of Pl in the Negev verbal system 

1. The simple finite forms, F and (b)Y, oppose completion of the verbal 
event (E). Temporality is indicated by auxiliary verbs (in finite forms) among 
other means, or else simply understood. 

2. The participle Pl pertains not to (E), but rather to the verbal state (S). 
The same opposition of completion is typically realized within Pl for both 
complete and incomplete (S), according to verbal-semantic criteria. 

3. A peculiarity of many Arabic dialects is the innovative third function of 
Pl, as a modal evidential. 

4. The additional evidential function constitutes yet another burden on the 
overloaded P1, already engaged as both resultative and continuous. The triple 
function of this one (S)-form may have been effective in restraining its further 
expansion to undertake the narrative functions of the finite forms. The cyclic 
fusion and re-emergence of finite and participial forms, as attested in many 
dialects, is thus effectively blocked in this case; the complete preterite F and the 
incomplete (b)Y are preserved in their straightforward, distinct functions of 
complete and incomplete (E) respectively. 
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THE LOSS OF THE PERSON-MARKER :- IN 
JIBBALI AND SOCOTRI 


By Davip TESTEN 
University of Chicago 


Johnstone (1968, 1975, 1980, 1981) has pointed out that two of the Modern 
South Arabian group of Semitic languages, Jibbali (Sheri) and Socotri, 
systematically lose the person-marking prefix t- (whether it mark the second 
person or the feminine third person) in certain types of verbs. An example of 
this phenomenon from Jibbali may be seen in the passive paradigm of the basic 
stem, which is given below alongside the active-voice paradigm of a ‘ stative °- 
type basic verb, the conjugation of which (aside from the person-markers under 
discussion) closely matches that of the passive form. In the active voice, the t- 
appears in the positions in which we expect it on the basis of the cognate prefixes 
in the other Semitic languages, while in the passive voice the t- is absent. 


Passive: erfis ‘he was Active: fédar “he shivered with 


trampled”! fear’? 

Subjuncture Imperfect Subjunctive Imperfect 
1 sg. Larfss (d-)eref3s l-afdór afédór 
2 m.sg. l-arfós (d-)iref5s tofdór tfédir 
2 f.sg l-arfis (d-)irefis tafdir tfidir 
3 m.sg. l-arfás (d-)iref5s yafdir yfédir 
3 f.sg. Larf5s (d-)iref5s tafdor tfédór 
] du. l-arfésó [érefés3] l-fadars nfadér? 
2 du. Larfeso [erefes5] tafdar3 tfadér 
3 m.du. Larféso [erefes5] yafdar3 yfaders 
3 f.du. l-arfésó [érfést^] (sic) tafdars faders 
l pl. l-erfes nérefos nafdór nfédir 
2 m.pl. l-arfés (d-)irefes tafdér tfédér 
2 f.pl. l-arfosan (d-)irefasan tafdoran tfedóran 
3 m.pl l-arfés (d-)irefes yafder yfeder 
3 f.pl. Larfssan (d-)irefssan tafdjran tfédjran 


The passive paradigm of Socotri reveals the same phenomenon (Johnstone, 
1968: 523-4). As in Jibbali, the second person (singular, dual, and plural) and 
third person feminine (singular, dual, and plural) of the passtve paradigm do 
not show the /- which is anticipated on the basis of the active forms.’ 


! Johnstone (1981: xvii-xviii). The bracketed forms (dual imperfect), however, are from 
Johnstone, 1980: 470, and may be open to doubt—érfési3, at least, is evidently the result of a 
typographical error which has substituted the past for the imperfect form 

Johnstone (1981: xviii). 

3 The prefixed /- seen in the subjunctive is attached to forms which lack an overt subject prefix, 
or whose subject prefix is vocalic—compare, in the active paradigm, the first person singular /-afd5r 
- vs. the m. third person singular yafd?r, the former of which has an initial vowel (resulting from the 
loss of a glottal stop—cf. Arabic 'agtul), while the latter, retaining ıts original *y-, does not show the 
prefixed /-. The fact (noted by Johnstone, 1980: 470) that in the Jıbbali passive paradigm the /-prefix 
also appears with subjunctive forms which ought to have begun with *y- (e.g , 3 m.sg. l-2rf2s) and 
bn (e.g 1 pl. /-erfes), implying that in these forms too the person prefix was lost, will be discussed 

elow. 
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The absence of the person-marker t- is not restricted to the passive. 
Johnstone identifies the following as the domain of this phenomenon in Jibbali. 
(For the sake of brevity, I cite singular examples only, with the imperfect at the. 
top of each pair and the subjunctive below). 


Jibbali derived-stem verbs lacking the person-prefix t- 


I sg. 2 m.sg. 2fsg. 3 m.sg. 3 f.fsg. 
Causative-stem, — (d-)effelót (d-)effélót (d-)iffilit (d-)iffelst (a-Jeffelöt 
verbs: 4 Léfalt Léfalt Lifalt yéfalt l-éfalt 
Itensive-stem, (d-)egodalan (d-)egodalan (d-)igudalan (d-)igddalan ^ (d-)egódalon 
verbs: ? I-83dal I-gödal Léüdul yésdal I-g3dal 
Quadriliteral ekiriol ekiriol ekiril ikiriál ekiriól 
verbs: ® I-kerbal I-kérbal I-kirbal ikérbal I-kerbal 


The corresponding forms in Socotri also show the absence of t-: cf. the 
imperfect causative-stem forms anéefor (1 sg.) /yneefor (3 m.sg.) vs. nésfor 
(2 m.sg., 3 f.sg.) / nécfir (2 f.sg.),’ the imperfect intensive-stem forms yjaarıman 
(3 m.sg.) vs. jaarıman (2 m.sg., 3 f.sg.) / jaariman (2 f.sg.),® and the imperfect 
quadriliteral forms ydakdik (3m.sg.) vs. dakdik (2m.sg., 3£.sg.) / dakdik 
(2 £.sg.).’ In addition, it appears that Socotri shows the same loss of t- in the 
hollow verbs as well—imperfect tidor (3 m.sg.) vs. dor (2m.sg., 3 f.sg.) / dir 
(2 f.sg.), subjunctive /-dadir (3 m.f.sg., 2 m.sg.) / l-áadir (2 f.sg.) "—a loss which 
is not paralleled in Jibbali. 

In contrast to this pattern, the paradigms of the remaining verbal stem-types 
in Jibbali and Socotri show the t- in the appropriate places, exhibiting a set of 
person-marking prefixes directly comparable to those of other Semitic langu- 
ages. In addition to being seen in basic-stem verbs in the active voice such as 
fedar above, the expected prefixes are to be found in a number of derived stems. 
Cf. the following Jibbali forms. (Once again, the imperfect is given at the top 
and the subjunctive below.) 


Jibbali derived-stem verbs with the person-prefix t- 


l sg. 2m.sg. 2 f.sg 3 m.sg. 3 f.sg. 
Verbs with infix -t- — »ftégór toftégór laftigir yaftegär taftégor 
(type a): |! aftógar tafiégor ^ — toftígar yaftegar taftegar 
Verbs with infix -t- — aftakéron atftakéron alftakiran yaftekéron atfiakeran 
(type b): "? L-aftékur taftókur taftıkar yeftákur taftákur 
Verbs with prefix s- — asfédoron atsfedaran atsfideren yasfédaran | at$fédaran 
(type a): '4 l-sfédor tosfédor tosfidor yoSfédor tasfédor 


4 The example verb 1s effét “he escaped’ (Johnstone, 1980. 467). 

5 The example verb is egédal ‘ he chained’ (Johnstone, 1981: xx). 

é The example verb is ekerbél * he crawled on all fours’ (Johnstone, 1980: 468-9). 

? The example verb is 'inJir ‘he put, sent forward’ (Johnstone, 1968: 518) 

8 The example verb 1s jaarim * he plucked the fruit of the dóm-tree' Johnstone, 1968: 523). 

? The example verb is dakdık ‘ he stamped, trod’ (Johnstone, 1968: 521). 

9 The example verb is dur ‘ he lived, stayed ’ (Johnstone, 1968: 522) 

! The example verb is fotgar * he burst, split; was a great liar’ (Johnstone, 1981: xxiii). 

? Johnstone notes, however, that the t- appears to be lacking in the second-person masculine 
singular subjunctive of the Socotri verb kátanalb) ‘ he returned’ (l-iktéenab)) Johnstone, 1968. 524). 

3 The example verb is aftakér ‘he considered, kept thinking’ (Johnstone, 1981. xxiii). 

14 The example verb is S/édar ‘ he outstripped, raced past, passed’ (Johnstone, 1981’ xxv). 
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l sg. 2 m.sg. 2 f.sg. 3 m.sg. 3 f.sg. 
Verbs with prefix -s- asdersk atSdérak atsderik yasdersk atsderök 
(type b): ? I-Sedrak tSédrak tSidrak ysédrak tSédrak 
Quadriliteral stems inkérfód tankérf5d 
with prefix n-: ! inkérfad tankérfad 


In short, Jibbali and Socotri verbs may be divided into two distinct classes 
depending upon whether or not they call for truncation of the prefix t-. The 
membership of each of these classes consists of an apparently arbitrarily 
delineated set of stem-types. Although, as we have seen, there is a slight degree 
of disagreement between the two languages as to the class assignment of a small 
number of verbs, the overall picture shows remarkable consistency in the extent 
of the truncation phenomenon. 


Verbs preserving t- Verbs lacking t- 
Basic-stem verbs Passive verbs 

Stems with infixed -t- (type a) Causative-stem verbs 
Stems with infixed -t- (type b) Intensive-stem verbs 
5-stem verbs (type a) Quadriliteral verbs 
$-stem verbs (type b) 

n-prefixed quadriliterals 


The apparently random constitution of the two classes becomes immediately 
comprehensible, however, if we compare the corresponding stem-types of 
Literary Arabic." 


Jibbali Literary Arabic 
Verbs with £- Basic stem verbs yökdar yaf'al (Form I) 
Stems with infixed -t- yaftégar yatafa"'al (Form V) 
(type a) yatafa'al (Form VI) 
Stems with ınfixed -t- yaftókur yafta'il (Form VIII) 
(type b) 
s-stem verbs (type a) yasfedar yastaf'il (Form X) 
s-stem verbs (type b) ysédrak 
n-prefix quadriliterals inkérfad (yanfa‘ıl) (Form VII) "8 
Verbs without t- Passive verbs Larf3s yuf‘al (Form I passive) 
Causative-stem verbs yéflat yuf' il (Form IV) 
Intensive-stem verbs ygidol yufa''il (Form II) 
yufa'il (Form III) 
Quadriliteral verbs tkérbal yufa’lıl 


In other words, Jibbali and Socotri agree in eliminating the person-marker t- in 
the case of those verbal stems whose cognate Forms in Literary Arabic (to the 
extent that such cognates exist) have the preradical vowel u. 

In the absence of a far better understanding of the historical phonology of 


5 The example verb is sadrék ‘ he survived’ (Johnstone, 1981. xxv). 

16 The example verb is enkerféd * he turned over (1intrans.) ' (Johnstone, 1980: 469; only the third 
person forms are given). 

17 See Johnstone (1975: 104-5) for a description of the thematic system of the MSA verb. 

'8 As in Ethiopic, the stem-marker *n(a)- survives in MSA only in association with quadriliteral 
stems. 
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the MSA languages than is currently available, we can only conjecture about the 
phonological significance of this observation. It appears quite likely, however, 
that the r-less forms result from a sound law which, at some point in the course 
of the development of Jibbali and Socotri, changed the initial sequence *tu to a 
simple vowel. Since such a sequence must have been comparatively infrequent 
in early Semitic outside of the verbal system, it is not surprising that the effects 
of such a loss have not yet been identified elsewhere in etymological studies of 
these languages. 

The details of the phonological development may be open to debate, but the 
correlation between the Jibbali and Socotri stems losing t- and the Arabic stems 
showing -u- makes it clear that we are in the presence of a single phenomenon. 
From the MSA perspective, the t-less verbs constitute an arbitrary set, but from 
the vantage point of Arabic we see that the delineation of this set is motivated 
by factors which have been lost over the course of the development of the 
morphology of the verb. In other words, the verbal forms lacking t- serve to 
indicate that the distinction between the a-preradical and the u-preradical 
verbal types (or, failing that, some distinction reflecting the earlier a/u distinc- 
tion) must have existed at the time that the ancestor of Jibbali and Socotri 
underwent the change which gave rise to these peculiar verbal paradigms. 

It is not to be ruled out that the disappearance of the expected *y- and *n- in 
the passive paradigm of Jibbali (see n. 3 above) is an indication that the 
truncation, to some extent, encompassed far more than simply *t-. One might 
be led to conjecture that the disappearance of y- and n- in these forms indicates 
that all of these consonants were originally lost throughout in initial position 
before *u, and that y- and n-, where they occur in the t-less/*-u-preradical 
paradigms, have been restored on the analogy of the paradigms of the *-a- 
preradical verbs, in which they survived regularly. It would remain difficult to 
explain, however, why the f- was not likewise restored, and how this restoration 
failed to occur in, of all places, the passive voice, which exists in such close 
connexion with the corresponding active paradigm that one might expect to 
find it the place most vulnerable to pressure from the forms with ¢-. 

There may be an alternative to this large-scale deletion of initial consonants 
before u and subsequent large-scale restoration, however. It may be noted that 
there is an important difference distinguishing the passive subjunctive from the 
remaining verbal structures which lose t-: in the case of the former, we 
reconstruct a preradical *u in a closed syllable (*yuf‘al), whereas in the 
remaining forms the *u should have been followed by a single consonant 
(*yufa“il, *yuhaf'il,? *yufa'lil). It is therefore not out of the question that the 
Jibbali paradigms preserve the authentic distribution of the person-markers, if 
we hypothesize that the loss of initial consonants before *u was restricted to *t- 
in an open syllable, but included *y-, *n-, and perhaps in a closed syllable. 
Observe that the passive imperfect, unlike the subjunctive, preserves y- and n-, 
and that, unlike the subjunctive, the imperfect has an open initial syllable— 
imperfect nérefós < (?) *nurafas ? vs. subjunctive (7)-erfés < *(l-)nurfas. 


I? The *h of the causative stem is not attested in Jıbbalı or Socotri, but, given the imperfect and 
subjunctive forms of the causative in Mehr (yahanso m | yahánsom) and Harsusi (yanso'm | 
yahánsam) ( he breathes '—Johnstone, 1975: 106), it appears quite likely that a causatıve marker *h 
is to be reconsidered for early MSA 

2 The form *nurafas 1s, of course, purely conjectural, since the imperfect construction found in 
Ethiopic and MSA 1s not found in Arabic and North-West Semitic, which provide the bulk of the 
information available on the formation of the ablaut-passive. For the present purposes, we assume 
only that the ancestor of the imperfect passive had (a) a preradical vowel *u and (b) a single 
consonant at the beginning of the stem. 
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Distribution of Jibbali person-marking prefixes 


Before *C-stems Before *CC-stems 
*a-preradical O- (1 sg.) £- 2, 3£), Ø- (1 sg.), t- (2,3 f), 
n- (1 du., pl), y- Gm.) n- (1 du , pl), y-(3 m.) 


*y-preradical Ø- (I sg., 2,3 f.), Ø- (1, 2, 3) 
n- (1 du., pl.), y- 3 m.) 


For the moment, pending a better comprehension of the processes underly- 
ing Modern South Arabian historical phonology, we can only speculate about 
the details of the development which would have led to such a distribution. If we 
hypothesize, however, that *u underwent some form of weakening which *a 
escaped (as happened, for example, in Ethiopic, where a < *u, *i, but a < *a), 
perhaps even resulting in complete elision of the reflex of *u, the shapes of the 
person-prefixes might be interpreted as resulting from differing syllabic con- 
figurations at an intermediate stage in the history of the language. The 
weakening or dropping of the preradical vowel for the verbs of the former 
u-preradical type could have threatened to lead to the formation of initial 
consonant clusters more complex than the phonotactics of the language (at that 
point in time, at least) would tolerate. One possible response to such a situation 
could have been the simplification of such clusters by dropping the initial 
consonant. 


3 m.sg. Subj. 3 f.sg. Subj. 
a-preradical type: *yarfus > *yarf(a)s *tarfus > *tarf(o)s 
( .. > yirfas) (...> törfas) 
u-preradical type: *yurfas > *y(a)rfas > *(y)rfas *turfas > *t(o)rfas > *(t)rfas 
(... > (D-arßs) (. > (D-arfs) 
*yugad(d)il > *y(o)gad(d)il *tugád(d)il > *t(a)gad(d)il > 
(... > ygidal) *(Ogad(d)il 
(. . > I-gädal) 


The person-prefixes, we might therefore hypothesize, were all lost when the 
verb-stem began with two consonants (as in *yurfas above), and the result ofthe 
weakening of the preradical *u would otherwise have been a complex of three 
consonants. In the case of a stem beginning with a single consonant (such as 
*yugäd(d)il above), in which the result of the weakening would have been a 
cluster of two consonants, we find that the prefix *t- was lost while the prefixes 
*y- and *n- survived. The different fates of the prefixes may presumably be 
ascribed to the phonological natures of the elements in question: it is not 
difficult to imagine that an initial cluster whose first element was a liquid could 
have been tolerated while a cluster beginning with the stop ¢ underwent 
simplification. 

However we may choose to interpret the significance of the r-less verbs for 
the historical phonology of MSA, their significance for the investigation of the 
verbal morphology is clear. They entitle us to list Jibbali and Socotri alongside 
Arabic and Akkadian as languages providing evidence that early Semitic made 
a distinction between the preradical vowels *u and *a in the prefixed tenses of 
verbs. The data provided by Jibbali and Socotri may ultimately prove of value 
in understanding those cases in which Arabic and Akkadian show different 
preradical vowels—i.e., Akkadian ustapris vs. Arabic yastaf'il and Akkadian 
uptarris vs. Arabic yatafa‘‘al—the MSA forms pointing to a system like that of 
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Arabic. Similarly, the distinction in Jibbali and Socotri between quadriliteral 
stems with and without the prefix -n- (the former retaining t- and the latter 
losing it) is highly reminiscent of the Akkadian S- and N-classes of 
quadriliterals (the S-type usbalkit having a preradical u, and the N-type ibbalkit 
a preradical a, cf. first person singular abbalkit). 

Although Johnstone is correct in stating, “These MSA phenomena give 
some indications of the possibilities of the Semitic verb for extension and 
change...” (1980: 470), they are equally instructive as a case study in the 
investigation of structural survivals. Alone of the South-West Semitic langu- 
ages, Jibbali and Socotri have retained traces of an opposition in preradical 
vowels entirely lost in the much older Ge‘ez. These morphological details, which 
might otherwise seem quite random and unprincipled, find a simple explanation 
through a comparison with Arabic, and at the same time contribute crucially to 
the ongoing investigation of the history of the Semitic verb. 
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FRENCH MERCENARIES IN THE 
HABSBURG-OTTOMAN WAR OF 1593-1606: 
IHE DESERTION OF THE PAPA GARRISON TO 
THE OTTOMANS IN 1600 


By C. F. FINKEL 
Imperial College, London 


The period from the late sıxteenth century has been characterized in 
Ottoman historiography as one of fundamental change in the composition of 
the army. One of the features of this change was the gradual replacement of the 
timar-based cavalry force, to whom were awarded benefices in return for 
military service, by provincial levies able to use muskets (tüfenk), often hired 
only for the duration of a single campaign. Although the extent to which such 
changes were directly prompted by the supposedly superior technology which 
the Ottomans encountered when fighting the Habsburgs on their western 
borders remains open to further research, that there was a radical transform- 
ation which relied on the greatly increased use of firearms is beyond doubt.’ 

Mercenary troops formed the backbone of European armies in the early 
modern period, but the Ottoman Empire, with its own vast resources and with 
its different ideological character, did not usually enter into the exchanges of 
foreign mercenaries from which other contemporary states benefited. Instead, 
the Ottoman solution to the problem of raising musket-bearing troops 
(tüfenkendäz) was a domestic one. The employment of a group of French 
mercenaries by the Ottomans in the war of 1593-1606, which is the subject of 
this paper, is to be seen as an aberration. As is described below, the Ottomans 
did not set out to recruit foreign mercenaries, but the mutiny of the Papa 
garrison conveniently provided, at a critical juncture, a pool of soldiers skilled 
in the use of the up-to-date weapons which were to be vital thereafter in the 
conduct of war. 

The state of uneasy co-existence between the Ottoman and Habsburg 
empires which followed the Peace of Edirne of 1568 finally broke down in 1593 
with the start of a war which was to last for thirteen years. Hungary was the 
principal theatre for this somewhat inconclusive struggle for control of Central 
Europe, and it was here, in 1600, that the mercenary garrison serving the 
Habsburgs at the frontier fortress of Papa mutinied. Those of the mutineers 
who survived the punitive retaliatory measures taken by their paymasters went 
over to the Ottomans, whom they continued to serve in the succeeding years. 

While the defection to the Ottomans of the mercenary garrison at Papa is 
apparently a unique event in the history of Ottoman-Habsburg relations, and 
perhaps even in the whole course of the confrontations between the Ottomans 
and their neighbours, individual Europeans had always offered their technical 


!] am extremely grateful to Dr. Michel Lesure for his initial suggestions, for bringing to my 
attention a number of French sources concerning French involvement 1n the Papa affair, and for a 
copy of Husson's Discours...; I also thank Drs. Geoffrey Roper and Ernst Petritsch for securing 
for me coptes of some essential materials, Drs. Selim Deringil and Hamush Scott for their comments 
on an earher draft, and Dr Colin Heywood for a final revision of the transliteration 

2 The question of whether Ottoman or Habsburg weaponry and tactics was superior at this time 
has so far not received serious attention; although it 1s at present accepted that the Habsburgs had 
the edge, research on the Ottoman side will doubtless cause a revision of this view Inalcik (1980) 
remains the fullest discussion of the changes referred to here 
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expertise to the Porte, and many had also adopted Islam.” What made this 
occasion different was the numbers of men involved, the violent circumstances 
surrounding their defection, and the fact that the event caused some ripples in 
European diplomatic relations. 

In addition to the domestic measures taken by the Ottomans to augment the 
pool of men equipped with firearms, 1t was also usual, especially during times of 
war, to encourage those living in the borderlands to settle within the därülislam, 
with initial relief from taxation being offered as an incentive.* Such immigrants 
provided an obvious source of additional manpower for, given their proximity 
to the theatre of war, they could be the more easily brought under arms. There 
is evidence that towards the end of the 1593-1606 war, men of various 
neighbouring states served the Ottomans in Hungary: in 1602-1603, Christians 
from Poland and Transylvania received pay from the Ottoman campaign 
treasury, as did a number of ‘Austrians’ during the successful Ottoman 
campaign to retake Estergon in 1605. Such recruitment should not be seen as 
part of an active policy of employing foreign mercenaries in the way that 
European states did, but rather as a pragmatic measure whose timing answered 
the convenience of those who were thus hired.° 


3 Murphey (1983) discusses Ottoman openness to innovations introduced from the West A 
recent and fascinating study by Bennassar and Bennassar (1989) deals, among other topics, with the 
various reasons for Christian renegades choosing to adopt Islam; however, since the archival 
material on which this study is based is to be found for the most part in Spain and Portugal, and the 
work focuses on renegades in North Africa, there 1s no reference there to the mutineers of Papa. 

4 See, for example, Finkel (1988:36). 

5 BBA: KK 1885 (femal). meväcib-i ba'zi gebrän ki ‘an cänib-ı Leh] Erdel ämedend; BBA: D BRZ 
20649 (icmal): meväcib-ı ba‘zi nemgeyän ki ‘an kal'e-i Visegrad amedend ( pay of some Austrians 
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The town of Papa lies to the north-west of Lake Balaton in Hungary, alrrost 
equidistant from the fortresses of Yanik (Raab/Javarin/Györ) é on the Dant be, 
which at the time of the mutiny was held by the Habsburgs, and Istolni Belgrad 
(Stuhlweissenberg/Alba Regalis/Szekesféhérvar) immediately to the nortk of 
Lake Balaton, then in Ottoman hands. The fortress of Papa had been taken for 
the Ottomans in Octobér 1594 by the forces of the Crimean khan, Gazi Giray, 
but was lost to the Habsburgs again in 1598. Although it was commonplace in 
warfare conducted with an international army that the troops of the various 
‘nations’ should be kept apart to avoid friction, the method of recruitmen: of 
mercenary forces inevitably meant that garrisons would be mixed: thus the 
Papa garrison in 1600 was composed of Frenchmen, Walloons, Germans 2nd 
Hungarians,* the French and Walloons having distinguished themselves at the 
taking of Yanik from the Ottomans in the previous year.? 

The French at least had been raised by the Baron de Bonparc ? in 1597, 
when the Habsburg emperor asked France to send troops to aid him againstthe 
Ottomans."! For the Ottomans, that France should send help to the Habsburgs 
was seen as betrayal of their long-standing good relations based primarily on a 
common interest in containing the Habsburgs. That same year, the Ottoman- 
French capitulations had been renewed during the ambassadorship of Franzois 
Savary de Bréves. In May 1598, however, the Treaty of Vervins between Hznri 
IV of France and Philip II of Spain brought to an end French attacks on the 
“Spanish Road’, the supply route by which logistic support from Italy reached 
Habsburg troops fighting in the Netherlands." Fearing, after two desul.ory 
campaigning seasons, a rapprochement between France and the Habsbargs 
which could render the Ottoman war effort still more precarious, the Porte was 
further alarmed by the appointment of the Duke of Mercoeur as commander of 
the Habsburg forces in Central Europe in 1599; he and his men did not arrive in 
Vienna until about the time of the Papa mutiny.” 

Relations between Henri IV and Mercoeur had not been easy in preceding 
years, and to the king the departure of Mercoeur was the welcome removal of a 


who came from the castle of Vigegrad °). The latter account also contains record of meväcıb-i t£"ife-i 
serf ki ‘an kal'e-i Lipova ämedend (‘ pay of a group of Serbs who came from the castle of Lipova ’) 
Pay to others described as coming from the därulharb (i.e from without Ottoman-held territo-y) 1s 
recorded in 1602-1603: KK 1885 (icmal). Without further evidence it 1s not clear whether suchomen 
sought Ottoman protection on a permanent basis, or merely served during the course of the war, as 
mercenaries. 

$] have preferred to use contemporary Ottoman place-names, giving other contemporar> and 
modern versions in parenthesis at first mention Familiar places, such as Belgrade, are given n the 
form known to English readers. 
se On rA various means by which mercenaries were recruited ın Europe at this time, see- Hale 

1985:146 ff.). 

8 Knolles (1631:1116): ‘... Frenchmen and Walloons...Hungarians and Almaines. .’ 
Knolles also uses the term ‘ Dutch’ [‘ Deutsch ', presumably] to denote these latter. In this context, 
‘German’ probably meant one who spoke German: Parker (1981:29) notes that during the Flanders 
wars of this time ‘Germans’ were those recruited from Austria, the Tyrol and Alsace, the Habsburg 
patrimonial estates, in the belief that their political and [Catholic] religious persuasion would ensure 
their loyalty. He cites another usage of ‘German’, viz. ‘Low German’, to indicate Gemman- 
speaking troops recruited in Limburg, Luxemburg and Gelderland (ibid., 44). 

? Thou (1734: xm, 501). 

10 The sources used here contain variant spellings of personal names, and it has usually no been 
possible to ascertain a ‘correct’ version; thus the variations have been preserved. 

I! Gontaut Biron (1889: 11, 398). 

? Parker (1981.67-9). 

3 Unfortunately, the Ottoman archives have so far failed to yield the hoped-for documen-ation 
on Ottoman-French relations at this time. As is shown in Stein’s (1986 [1988]) text ai and 
commentary on a letter sent to Elizabeth I by Mehmed III on the occasion of the conquest of Lanije 
by the Ottomans in 1600, the sultan failed to mention Mercoeur's part in the action although ke was 
commander of the Habsburg relief force: this Stein justifiably interprets as anxiety on the part. of the 
Ottomans at a perceived closeness between France and the Habsburgs, and their consequent 
keenness to make overtures to England. 
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troublemaker. But Henri’s diplomatic and trade interests also required that the 
status quo with the sultan should be preserved. In July 1600, on hearing of the 
engagement of Mercoeur by the emperor, he wrote of hıs embarrassment to 
Savary de Brèves, his ambassador in Istanbul '. . . s'ils vous en parlent par delà, 
vous leur respondrés qu'estant né prince allemand, et par conséquent subject de 
l'Empereur, je ne puis l'empescher de ce faire. ..’.'* Thus, although Savary de 
Bréves had raised French standing in the eyes of the Turks during his term of 
office, the arrival of de Bonparc’s troops in 1597, and then Mercoeur’s 
appointment, were to make his position uncomfortable. 


The mutiny at Papa was widely reported in contemporary histories, both 
European and Ottoman. Examples of the former are Knolles's Generall Historie 
of the Turkes..., of which the section referring to the Papa mutiny was first 
published in 1603, and Thou's Histoire universelle..., first published in 
1604-20, while the Habsburg view of events as recorded in the Annales 
Ferdinandeorum of Khevenhüller, privy councillor of Ferdinand Il, was first 
published in the 1640s. These three substantial works are very similar in their 
account of the mutiny, and most tellingly in regard to its chronology: it is from 
these—and particularly from that of Knolles—that the following details are 
drawn. 

The ostensible cause of the mutiny of the French and Walloon mercenaries 
of the Papa garrison, who numbered 1,200 men, was the failure of their 
employers, the Habsburgs, to pay them." Their first act of defiance was to expel 
their own captains from the town; they then seized the Hungarian governor of 
Papa, Michael Marotti, and other Hungarian and German commanders and 
troops, disarmed them, and threw Marotti and most of these men into jail. 
From the approximately one thousand Hungartans and Germans, women and 
children among them, the rebels demanded a ransom of one thousand ducats, 
threatening that they would otherwise turn them over to the Turks. Marotti’s 
offer to ransom himself for 1,800 ducats was refused, and he and the rest were 
robbed of their clothes and weapons which were sent to Istolni Belgrad in the 
charge of the Turkish prisoners of war who had been held at Papa. The 
mutineers looted the houses of their captives, keeping what they found for 
themselves. 

The mutineers then proposed to the Ottoman garrisons at Istolni Belgrad 
and at Buda that if they were given the pay which they were owed by the 
Habsburgs, they would hand over the town to the Ottomans; they added that 
they would expect to receive their back pay in two days’ time, and that when the 
Imperial commander, Schwarzenberg, came to the town, they would deliver him 
into the hands of the Turks. Alternatively, the Turks could intercept him at the 
pass through which he must come on the way to Papa from Yanik. As a token 
of their good faith, the rebels sent an Imperial flag to the Turks at Istolni 
Belgrad, in response to which, to test their sincerity, the Turks sent two cavuses 
(envoys) as hostage. The mutineers then sent two of their own number to Istolni 
Belgrad. With this exchange it was agreed that the money owed to the garrison 
by the Habsburgs should be paid to them by the Ottomans instead, on 25 June 
at the latest, at which time the town would be handed over. The Ottoman troops 
and their Tatar contingents meanwhile prepared themselves for this event, while 
the Imperial forces considered further how to appease the mutineers. 


M Xivrey (1850: v, 268). 
"5 Knolles (1631:1116-19); Thou (1734: xm, 501-5), Khevenhüller (1722: pt. 5, cols. 2250-57) 
!$ Reference to the frequency of mutiny among soldiers for lack of pay may be found in 
Anderson (1988:53-4), with some examples drawn from the Thirty Years War. 
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On 10 June, Schwarzenberg, with 2,000 cavalry and infantry, came within 
two (Hungarian) miles of the town. He sent 24 cavalry troops ahead to attempt 
to dissuade the mutineers from handing the town over to the Ottomans, 
promising that they would soon receive their pay. Unimpressed, the mutineers 
sent the men back to Schwarzenberg who, seeing that he was unable to effect 
anything with the force then at his command, returned to Yanık.” Shortly 
thereafter, twenty of the Hungarians imprisoned in Papa escaped and brought 
him the news that the French and Walloon rebels were disunited about handing 
over the town to the Turks and were shooting at one another; the Hungarians 
reported that the mutineers had already received 20,000 ducats from the Turks 
as well as some provisions and that they were shortly to receive the rest of the 
money promised them, and would then hand over the town. To forestall this, on 
22 June Schwarzenberg sent 3,000 soldiers from Yanik to Papa under the 
command of Scharpffenstein who was accompanied by a French colonel; they 
brought with them petards and scaling ladders. On 24 June this force was 
encouraged by the rebels to enter the town, but after as many had entered as the 
rebels knew they could deal with, the gates were shut and those inside were 
hacked to death. At the same time, 300 of the rebels had lain in ambush by a mill 
just outside the town where they were discovered by a band of haiduks !? and 
Walloons (the latter presumably those who had decided not to join the mutiny). 
These could not, however, prevail against the rebels because of the heavy 
quantities of shot fired from the town and with the loss of 300 men, including 
Scharpffenstein, the Imperial troops retired. 

Three days later, three of the rebels were taken prisoner by the Habsburgs 
and brought to Yanik. Although they were ‘not only apparelled but also 
trimmed after the Turkish fashion, as men no longer desiring to be accounted 
Christians '," as were their comrades remaining in Papa, they did not intend to 
hand the town over to the Turks until they had received the full sum of money 
promised them. Meanwhile, the pasha of Bosnia had been ordered by the sultan 
to find the money quickly and to conclude the deal with the renegades. 

Again the renegades sent an Imperial flag to the Turks at Istolni Belgrad, 
and received in exchange more provisions, in so strong a convoy that the 
Imperials did not dare to attack; the wagons were returned to the Turks along 
with six hundred Hungarian and German men, women and children. Messen- 
gers were also sent to Istolni Belgrad to learn the reactions of the Turks to this 
exchange, but they and a hundred Turks were captured en route by a band of 
free haiduks.? 

Meanwhile, Marotti, the imprisoned governor of Papa, sent a message to 
Schwarzenberg telling him of a place where he might be able to enter the town 
secretly, a move which would be easier for the dissension amongst the rebels. So, 
on 12 July, Schwarzenberg approached the town with 9,000 horse and foot but 
found entry impossible. The mutineers sallied out against him numerous times 
but were always beaten back. In one such sally a rebel captain was captured and 
slain, and his head and skin displayed on a pike. The mutineers sent to the Turks 
for help, but when Schwarzenberg heard of this he summoned three more 
regiments and thus reinforced was able to advance closer to the town. On 
26 July?! he captured the nearby mill. This was a great blow to the rebels who 


17 Knolles (1631:1117) adds here that ‘ doctor Petzen, Counsellor for the wars’ was sent to Papa 
after Schwarzenberg by Archduke Mathias, with 400 horse, but he was fired upon by the mutineers. 

33 In the Hungary of this time, haiduks were mercenary infantry allied with the Protestant cause; 
cf. n. 29 below. 

9 Knolles (1631:1117). 

2 Khevenhüller (1722. pt. 5, col. 2253) here gives a briefer account of the events. 

2! K hevenhüller, ibid. 
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had hoped that help from the Turks would reach them by this easier route, but 
in any case the Turkish reinforcements were prevented from reaching them by 
rising waters.” The Imperial forces dug their trenches up to the town ditches, via 
which some of the populace loyal to them were able to escape. They reported 
that the rebels were working day and night to fortify the town but that they were 
much hindered in their efforts by the assaults from without; the only food left 
inside was some salt and sixty horses which the rebels had already begun to eat. 

On 29 July, however, the desperate rebels emerged into the trenches held by 
the Marsburg regiment and killed many of its men because they were drunk; 
others were driven out of the trenches, spreading alarm among their fellows. 
Hearing the tumult, Schwarzenberg advanced to the front but was killed by a 
musket shot. When the rebels heard this news their commander, de la Motta, 
gave his men 1000 dollars (sic) to be shared among them as their reward. The 
next day the rebels made another desperate sally, killing 130 Imperial soldiers ? 
and taking a number prisoner. Some of the latter were hanged on 2 August.” 
Once back inside the town the rebels shouted down that there was no food, but 
that they would eat the Christians with them rather than yield up the town, and 
that Marotti would be the first. 

Following the death of Schwarzenberg, command of the army passed to the 
ailing Melchior von Redern, who arrived before Papa on 8 August. He realized 
that the rebels would probably make an attempt to escape, so desperate was 
their plight. The next night, two hours before daybreak, they did indeed begin to 
emerge from the besieged town. Von Redern instructed his men to pretend that 
this went unnoticed, and then sent his commanders, Nadasti and Thurn, after 
them with 200 hussars and behind them, Solms.” The rebels were overtaken at 
three different places near a wood and most were killed, including de la Motta. 
Two hundred Walloons who put up a good fight were captured in the wood 
itself and brought into the Imperial camp together with their two flags. The 
hussars also came upon another group of 200 Walloons, most of whom they 
slew; others were killed as they emerged from the town and in the surrounding 
marshes. The rebel leaders were delivered to the Provost Marshal and the rest of 
the men were handed over to the Imperial army at whose hands they met their 
ends by a variety of tortures which the sources describe with a wealth of 
gruesome detail.” 


Husson’s Discours véritable des choses qui se sont passées aux armées de 
Hongrie ...isa summary of military affairs in Hungary between 1599 and 1604, 
which was probably published soon thereafter.” It adds further details of the 
progress of the Papa mutiny and the events which immediately precipitated it. 
Husson notes how command of de Bonparc’s French regiment (de Beaupart, in 


22 At this point in their accounts both Knolles and Khevenhuller liken the difficulties experienced 
by the Turks ın their attempt to relieve Papa because of the rising waters to an earlier occasion on 
which, at the relief of the bridge at Ösek (Eszék/Ostjek/Esseg) rising water ruined all their stock of 
provisions: this strongly suggests that Khevenhuller used Knolles’s account as one of his sources. 

2 Khevenhüller (1722: pt. 5, col 2254) puts the number at 300. 

4 K hevenhüller, 1bid. 

Z K hevenhüller, ibid., col 2255 has Kolonitsch in place of Solms. 

% At this point Knolles’s account of the Papa mutiny ends; Khevenhüller (ibid., cols. 2255-57) 
continues with details of the subsequent movements of the Habsburg force, and the fate of the 
mutineers. He also describes how Marotti was left for dead by some Tatars who had set upon him, 
and shortly thereafter died. 

? Husson (n.d.), at the end of his text (p 118), Husson writes ‘ Depuis mon partement de 
Hongrie, j'ay receu lettre d'un de mes compagnons, datée du 9 avril 1604. °; however, this letter 
describes a confrontation between the troops of Giorgio Basta and a Turkish army near Buda on 
20 October 1604—there 1s clearly an error somewhere, and Dr. Lesure suggests that Husson may 
have meant to write that the letter which he received was dated 9 April 1605 
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his text) was given to a Lorraine, Colonel de H’un, after the former’s death 
before Buda. De H’un went to Vienna to solicit money and munitions for his 
men, but though he spent a long time there he returned empty-handed.” On 
receiving news that trouble was to be expected at Papa, Schwarzenberg 
conceived a plot whereby he would lure the men out of the castle on the pretext 
of paying them, and then would set upon them with 4,000 haiduks ” and 500 
Hungarian hussars. However, the Hungarian wife of a French soldier learnt of 
his plans, and as the French troops were leaving the town, news of the plot 
spread amongst them, whereupon they retreated and mutinied.” 

Another event which appears in Husson’s account but which is not to be 
found in the compilations presented above, is the arrival at Papa of the pasha of 
Belgrade (sic) with 1,000 Tatars: he stayed in the town for four or five hours, his 
mission being to assure the mutineers of his help when it should be needed. 
Some of the Tatars he brought with him are reported to have committed various 
atrocities in the surrounding villages.” 

Husson appears to have had some sympathy for the rebels, and suggests that 
if Mercoeur had appeared at Papa, the renegades would have surrendered to 
him because they had hitherto received such cruel treatment from Schwarzen- 
berg, who had on occasion hanged some of their number for thefts of which 
they were later found to be innocent.” 

Husson also refers by name to some of the men involved in the mutiny. As 
envoys to the Turks were sent Mauclert and Desbassins; ? the soldier who shot 
and killed Schwarzenberg Husson describes as ‘le Cadet Gris ’,** while the 
captain who attempted to lead the mutineers out of Papa was called Saquenay.? 
One of those on watch on the night when the escape attempt was made was 
known as ‘le Cadet de Verdun °. 


In contrast to these European accounts, the contemporary Ottoman 
chronicles are far briefer in the space which they devote to the mutiny at Papa, 
ignoring details of the bloodiness of the siege, and concentrating rather on the 
Ottoman negotiations with the mutineers. They also, to varying degrees, 
continue the story of the surviving renegades in their new guise as Ottoman 
troops. 

There are three Ottoman chroniclers who, it is certain, were close to these 
events, and whose accounts may even be based on first-hand observation; while 
they were probably not at Papa itself, they were intimately associated with the 
operations of the Ottoman forces in Hungary at this time. One of these 
chroniclers is Ibrahim Pegevi (whose History covers the years 1574-1649) and 
who was, as his name implies, of Hungarian origin, but about whose 
whereabouts at the time of the siege we have no information; another is 
Ahmed Hasanbegzade (whose History ends in the year 1636), who was at the 


2 ibid., 9. 

2 * autremet nömez Sabodelaquine qui sont fantasins Hongrois’ (ibid., 10)—' Sabodelaquine ’ 
must have been a locally-used term, possibly of Slavic etymology. 

3 ibid , 10-11. 

3 ef the Ottoman accounts of the mutiny examined below; these, unlike the European accounts 
cited here, report that the pasha of Istolni Belgrad went to Papa during the course of the mutiny. 
Husson here writes Belgrade instead of Istolni Belgrad. this confusion 1s again apparent in his 
account where he reports that the mutineers fled along the road to Belgrade, instead of to Istoln 


Belgrad (ibid., 17). 
3 ibid 15. 
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time with the grand vezir in Belgrade,” and the third is 'Abdülkadir Efendi, who 
writes in his History (which covers the years 1592-1644) that he was present on 
the Kanije (Gross Kanizsa/Nagykanisza) campaign of autumn 1600, charged 
with registering the weaponry and cannons in the newly-conquered fortress.” 

Under the rubric ‘Papa kal'esi Franca keferesi itá'at edüp virdikleri ve içinde 
olan Macarı kırdıkları sene 1008’ ( the submission of the French of Papa castle 
and the killing of the Hungarians within, [in the] year 1008 ’),“° Pecevi tells how 
some soldiers came from France to the aid of the Habsburgs, and of these, 3,000 
were sent to garrison the castle of Papa. Their wages had not been paid for a 
year, they were on bad terms with the local Hungarian troops, and had several 
times skirmished with them. Finally, the French soldiers overcame the 
Hungarians, killing them all, looting their property and enslaving their families. 
They sent some of their number to Mehmed Paga at Buda, saying ' come and 
take the castle, on condition that you give the pay we are due’. They also sent 
letters in the same vein to the beglerbegi of Bosnia, Dervis Pasa. Mehmed Pasa 
sent to Papa his kethiida (steward), ‘Abdi, together with three or four hundred 
men. The sancakbegi of Istolni Belgrad, Arnavut Hasan Pasa, was also charged 
to go to Papa with soldiers from Istolni Belgrad. Dervis Pasa himself sent letters 
and men. 

When these French and Ottoman forces reached Papa they killed those 
opposed to them, whether Hungarians, Austrians or their own,*' looted their 
goods and took prisoner their wives and children; they even presented one or 
two slaves to ‘Abdi kethüda. No time was lost in rewarding those who had come 
to the aid of the mutineers. Three of the most prominent French * went with 
Hasan Beg (sic) to the commander-in-chief at Belgrade,” where their pay was 
reckoned at 60,000 gold pieces; this was straightaway communicated to the 
sultan and the money was sent in full. 

While preparations were being made for the money to be delivered to the 
mutineers, for soldiers to be sent to their aid, and for Ottoman soldiers to be 
stationed in the castle, the Habsburg forces arrived and besieged Papa with 
cannons. The wretched French resisted for a month in the hope of being 
relieved, but then despaired. One night, seeing that the Habsburgs would 
overcome them, they fled from the castle in an attempt to reach Ottoman-held 
territory, and came to the hills which lay between Papa and Istolni Belgrad, six 
Hungarian miles distant. Had they met with no hindrance on the way, they 
could comfortably have made the journey in one day. However, all the 
Austrians and Hungarians followed them; the mutineers did not know the way, 
and as they reached the hills, most were killed. Only five or six hundred 
wretched survivors reached Istolni Belgrad, wounded, and fighting as they went; 
five hundred adopted Islam in Istolni Belgrad. A number went on to Belgrade. 


Hasanbegzade’s version of events lacks the preliminaries to be found in the 


38 Ahmed Hasanbegzäde Tärih-i äl-i ‘osmän; according to other Ottoman chroniclers, he had 
served in the Uyvar campaign of the previous summer and was to do so in the forthcoming Kanije 
It as bag tezkereci, the head of the bureau that wrote financial memoranda (Aykut, 

: I, 8). 

9 *Abdülkadir Efendi Vekàyi'-1 Türifiiyye; although he writes that he was at the siege of Kanye 
in autumn 1600 (f. 139r), he does not report his whereabouts prior to this engagement The previous 
occasion on which he does so is in 1596 (f. 74r) when he says that he was present on the Egri 
campargn (Kóhbach, 1981:79). 

Pecevi (1283: 1, 228-9). 

?! ibid.: ‘ ve kendiilerm hiläf cinsinden ...’—this presumably refers to the French opposed to the 
mutiny. 

? ibid.: ‘ üç nämdär kafirler . ..' (^ three prominent non-believers’). 

43 This was the grand vezir, Dämäd Ibrahim Pasa 
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other Ottoman accounts considered here.* He focuses instead on the negotia- 
tions between the Ottomans and the French renegades. The beglerbegi of 
Bosnia, Dervis Pasa, sent letters * reporting that he had received letters from the 
French soldiers garrisoning Papa which said that the Habsburg emperor had 
neglected to pay their wages for a year and that if Ibrahim Pasa, the commander 
of the Ottoman army, would give them their wages and continue to pay them 
regularly every three months, they would surrender Papa to the Muslims. They 
said that they were two thousand in number, and that they would join the 
Ottoman forces and perform whatever service was required of them, using, in 
this connexion, the standard formula ‘ sa'adetlü päadisäh-i islamin dostuna dost ve 
düsmänına düsmän oluruz’ ( we are friend of the friend of the Padishah of Islam 
and enemy of his enemy’). When it was learned that their arrears of pay were 
60,000 gold coins, Ibrahim Pasa acteded to their requests, informed the sultan, 
and 60,000 gold coins were sent at once. Ten thousand florins were given to the 
French as an advance to cover their immediate expenses (harc-i rah), and 
‘ahdnames (letters of treaty) were sent to Dervis Pasa who forwarded them to 
the French at Papa. Gold chains were made for their colonels in accordance 
with their custom.“ When the chains and the money to cover their expenses 
arrived at Papa castle, they were immediately handed over, and the soldiers at 
Dervis Paga's side accepted Islam and joined forces with him. They pledged 
their allegiance, set out with one of their agas for Belgrade, and served at the 
side of the commander (serdar) of the army. 

When the commander set off on the Kanije campaign, the 2000 (sic) French 
were with him; they took Bobofga (Boböcsa) en route and when the siege of 
Kanije began, the French were the first into the trenches and participated in the 
siege of the castle. On the night that they entered the trenches, the commander, 
Ibrahim Pasa, gave them their outstanding pay of 50,000 florins in full. 

Hasanbegzade’s account clearly differs in some particulars from that of 
Pecevi: for instance, his timing of the payment of the arrears of pay to the 
French soldiers is at variance with that given in the latter account. Most 
strikingly, however, for all his proximity to events, Hasanbegzade chooses not 
to make any mention of the Habsburg action against the Papa garrison. 


"Abdülkadir's account also makes only passing reference to the Habsburg 
siege of Papa and does not elaborate on the bloody pursuit of the mutineers by 
Habsburg troops; moreover, it does not conform in certain other respects with 
that of Hasanbegzade.^ 'Abdülkadir reports that by the first months of 1600, 
700 French remained at Papa; they were garrisoning the castle together with 
400 Austrians (nemge kafirleri)," and did not mix well with the Croats and 
other French and Hungarians in the surrounding castles; indeed, remarks 
"Abdülkadir, the French were everywhere at odds with their fellows. He reports 
that the French in Papa killed the Austrians and took over the castle. 

When the Habsburg emperor heard what had happened, he ordered the 
French to leave Papa, saying that they could return freely to their country; 


“4 Ahmed Hasanbegzade Tärth-ı äl-ı ‘osmän, f. 337v, cf. Aykut (1980: n, 221-2). 

45 These letters were presumably sent to Belgrade, where Hasanbegzäde was with the grand vezir, 
the style in which he reports Ottoman involvement in the events at Papa strongly suggests that he 
had access to the orıginal letters themselves. Examples of such documents are those discussed at 
length below, and partially translated into German by Hammer (Hammer, 1829: rv, 649-50; 1833: 
Ix, 407). 

46 The term used to denote the leaders of the rebels appears in Hasanbegzäde’s version as koronil 
as it also does in a report (te/his) sent to the sultan by the grand vezir Yemişçi Hasan Pasa probably 
in 1601 (Orhonlu, 1970:51, where it is mistakenly given as koronlu); cf. Hammer (1829: ıv, 293) 

?'* Abdülkadir Efendi Vekäyı‘-ı Tärihıyye, ff.127r, v; such variance in the accounts of Ottoman 
observers of military events at this time should not surprise us, cf. Schmidt (1985). 

48 These are presumably Knolles's Germans (see n. 8 above). 
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otherwise he would take the castle by force and kill them all. The French did not 
trust his promise of safe passage and refused to leave the castle. The Habsburgs 
then prepared to send 20,000 troops against them, and it was this news that so 
alarmed the French that, realizing that they had no other escape route, they sent 
to the Ottomans, saying they were four French captains (beg) * with 450 (sic) 
men, and that they wished to serve the sultan. The commander at Istolni 
Belgrad, whom 'Abdülkadir names as Mahmüd Paga rather than Dervis Pasa, 
informed the beglerbegi of Rumeli, the vezir Mehmed Pasa, who was at Buda, 
and he in turn reported to the grand vezir at Belgrade. Belgrade was informed 
that the French had submitted, that they had burnt and destroyed the castle of 
Papa by mining it, and that four French captains with 450 musketeers (tüfenkli) 
had made their way through passes and across wooded uplands, with little food, 
to reach Istolni Belgrad via the fortress of Palota. They had been allotted living 
quarters in the town (varoş) and, after being kept under surveillance until it 
became clear that they were to be trusted, they were given provisions and money 
for subsistence (harclık), and gifts were sent to them from Buda; their captains 
were presented with robes, and they entered into service with the Ottomans. 
Their first mission was a marauding expedition on which they came across some 
Christians who furnished both booty and information. 

Once all this was reported to Belgrade, continues 'Abdülkadir, arrange- 
ments were made for them to be paid regularly. Most of them remained to serve 
at Istolni Belgrad, while some of the more prominent departed for Belgrade and 
joined the grand vezir, Ibrahim Pasa, as part of the entourage of Mehmed Pasa, 
beglerbegi of Rumeli. 

For the sake of completeness, reference may be made to the chronicles of 
Solakzäde (d. 1657-58), Katib Celebi (fl. 1609-57) and Na'1ma (fl. 1655-1716), 
for they all contain versions of the events surrounding the Papa mutiny.” 
Solakzäde follows Hasanbegzäde almost verbatim. Kätib Celebi follows Pecevi, 
but has put his account into his own words. Curiously, he concludes with the 
interpolation that ‘according to Hasanbegzade’s writing, gold chains which 
they had made were given to the officers in addition to the [moneys paid 
over] ’.°' Na'imà offers two different versions: midway through his text, he notes 
that these are the accounts to be found in Kätib Gelebi's Fezleke and that which 
appears in the accounts of Hasanbegzade and ‘Abdiilkadir Efendi.” While the 
first of Na‘ima’s versions is, indeed, that of Katib Celebi, almost verbatim, the 
second is an abridged version of Hazanbegzäde’s: 'Abdülkadir's account he in 
fact ignores. 


For all their differences of emphasis, it is worth noting when comparing the 
contemporary European and Ottoman accounts that the latter indicate clearly 
that the Habsburg forces did not kill all the mutineers, despite the ferocity with 
which they pursued them. While European writers were concerned to show their 
readers that such perfidy as was displayed by the mutinous mercenaries at Papa 
could not be rewarded, whether by leaving them alive or, worse still by allowing 
that it was possible for them to serve on the side of the ‘enemy’, Ottoman 
writers sought to emphasize that they were pleased to welcome those who had 
escaped the unscrupulousness of the Habsburgs. The continuing employment of 
the remaining Papa mercenaries by the Ottomans is attested, too, in the registers 
of the Ottoman bureaucracy, as will be shown in detail below. 


49 Almost immediately below, “Abdülkädır describes these four beys as kapudanlar (captains) 

3! Solakzäde (1297.655); Katib Celebi (1287: 1, 126) Na‘ima (1280: 1, 218-20) 

51 * Hasanbegzäde tahriri üzere meblag-i mezbür ile kardınalana iglettikleri altun zıncir verdiler ' 
(Kätıb Celebi, ibid ); see also n. 46 above. 

3'bu kazıyyede bu mahale gelince olan tafsil Fezleke'den dir; amma Hasanbegzade ve 
"Abdülküdir'in rivàyeti.. ' (Na“ima 1280: 1, 219). 
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Of the documents which are referred to in the Ottoman chronicle accourts, 
notably the letters and reports which passed between the mutineers and “he 
Ottoman commanders, and between the Ottoman commanders themselvss, 
there appears to be no trace in the Ottoman archives today. However, three 
‘ahdnämes ? are to be found in the archives in Vienna.” All were sent within a 
few days of each other. The earliest dates from between 13 and 22 June 1€00 
(eva’il Zi'l-hicce sene 1008), and the other two from between 23 June and 2 Jaly 
1600 (eväsit-i Zi l-hicce ...). During this time the siege was at its height, 10 June 
being the day on which Schwarzenberg first arrived near the town of Papa. 

The earliest of these three letters was sent from Buda in the name of -he 
sultan, and addressed, with full honorifics, to the captains of the French solders 
at Papa castle. As was often the case in the Ottoman chancery, the narrative 
part of the letter first recapitulated the content of the letter in reply to which it 
was sent. Thus, the letter which had been received from the French propozed 
that their present offer of friendly relations be seen as a renewal of the long- 
standing and sincere friendship that had traditionally existed between Frerch 
and Ottoman rulers. They suggested that the castle of Papa again become part 
of the Ottoman realm, that they hand over the matériel and arms inside, end 
that the newly-imprisoned Hungarians and the Muslim prisoners would be 
freed. In order that their fifteen months’ outstanding wages be assured, -he 
goods of the prisoners-of-war in the castle, and of the newly-imprisoned 
Hungarians, were not to be taken from the French soldiers. They agreed to 
serve the Porte. They requested that their pay be given in full, and that if any of 
them wanted to return to their country, no one should hinder them nor damage 
their property. : 

These proposals of the Papa renegades were reported to the Porte by :he 
beglerbegi of Bosnia, Dervis Paga, who was commander at Istolni Belgrad, end 
by the commander on the Hungarian front, Mehmed Pasa, governor of :he 
provinces of Rumeli and Buda, who was stationed in Buda. In response, :he 
‘ahdname was given, and it was ordered that the French act in good faith anc in 
accordance with the compact. The sultan promised that the wages of all woald 
be paid in full; the Hungarians in Papa who had been imprisoned by the Frerch, 
together with all their goods, would be the property of the French. If any of 
them wanted to leave for their country they were free to go in safety and no one 
was to interfere with their goods or affairs. 

The second of the letters sent to the renegade troops at Papa on behalf of the 
sultan came from Belgrade, some days after the previous one. It is fuller in its 
account of the obligations of each party, indicating that during the course of the 
siege, contacts between the renegades and the Ottoman authorities had con- 
tinued apace and that the details of the compact had been refined. 

This letter was addressed to Lamotta [de la Motta] in person, as well as to 
the French captains in general.” It begins by noting that Captains Pirmaklu end 
Francho Lablanc * brought a letter from Lamotta and his captains in which 


5 An 'ahdname was ‘a document confirmed unilaterally by the sultan's oath or, in accordence 
with Islamic law, “ a grant of amnesty (aman)” confirmed by “ a solemn oath (‘ahd) ". Islamic law 
requires that agreements made with unbelievers be made on this basis’ (Inalcik, 1986.203, quo-ing 
a 1955). See also the authoritative article of Inalcık, ‘ Imtiyazat’, Encyclopedia of Islam 

nd ed.), s. v 

5 HHStA: Türkische Urkunden 1600, VI. 23-VII.2, German and French translations of the 
letter sent in the name of the sultan from Belgrade are to be found in the respective editions of 
Hammer (e.g. Hammer, 1829. 1v, 649); Hammer also refers here to some other letters from the 
m cur to their compatriots, trying to persuade them too to enter the d. 8 service 

Papa kal'esinde Frangalu 'askerine serdàr olan koronil Lamotta . . . kal'e-ı mezbüzede 
olan Francalu kapudanlari . ma'lum ola ki...’; for reference to Lamotta during the course of the 
siege of Papa, see Knolles’s account cited above. 


56 Jän; m Qu uli. 
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they admitted that they had made a mistake in fighting against the ‘ soldiers of 
Islam’, and in view of the long-standing friendship between France and the 
Ottoman sultan, they all agreed to serve the Porte. Lamotta’s letter promised 
that the 150 Muslim prisoners held in Papa would be released without ransom 
and that all arms and munitions in Papa castle, as well as the castle itself, would 
be handed over to the Ottomans. The renegades wished to be able to retain their 
religion and customs, they required that no one should direct whether they 
become Muslim or not, and also that they should be able to go about with their 
goods and arms as they had hitherto. 

They wanted the same pay as they had received from the Habsburgs: 100 
gold coins per month to each of eight captains, 50 gold coins p.m. to each of 
eight standard bearers and 18 gold coins p.m. to two others, 50 gold coins p.m. 
to each of six voyvodas, 16 gold coins p.m. to each of 16 zabicis, 50 gold coins 
p.m. to a kethida,*’ and 100 gold coins p.m. to the colonel of the regiment. 
They requested that their 15 months’ arrears be paid. They wished to keep the 
booty and goods in the castle, and the Hungarian and Austrian prisoners, both 
male and female, without interference. If any of the renegades should at a later 
time wish to return to their country, they should be so permitted. 

The French also asked that 20 gold coins be given to each of the 200 men 
who had first united and decided to hand Papa over to the Ottomans. They 
demanded to serve only with the sultan or the grand vezir on campaign and not 
have any Tatar troops included in their ranks.” 

This letter from Belgrade goes on to say that all of these demands having 
been communicated to the sultan, and mutual trust having been established and 
proved by their dealings to date, 15,000 gold coins had been sent with Hasan, 
sancakbegi of Istolni Belgrad, who was charged with the defence of Papa, and 
given the title of beglerbegi. The letter concludes at some length by confirming 
that the demands of the French at Papa were acceded to, and that they were 
assured of respectful and fair treatment at the hands of the Ottomans if they 
would conduct themselves with the necessary integrity. 

A rather similar letter was sent from Belgrade by the grand vezir, [brahim 
Pasa, at some time during the same period of a few days. It is again addressed to 
Lamotta and the French captains, and is in response to that delivered by 
‘Pirmaklu and Lablanc: it is shorter than that from the sultan, and couched in 
-less flowery language. The two letters differ slightly in content, at one point 
contradicting one another: where the sultan’s letter promised 20 gold coins to 
each of the 200 men who formed the nucleus of the renegades, that of the grand 
vezir offers 15. This suggests, perhaps, that that of the grand vezir was sent first, 
while the letter of the sultan indicates an improved offer in response to French 
bargaining. 

Other details which are not in the sultan’s letter are the condition that those 
delivering the letter from the French will be presented with ceremonial robes, 
and that ample provisions will be sent by boat to the garrison at Papa. The 
Ottomans further promised that 23 gold chains would be sent for the French 


57 The meaning of such Ottoman military ranks is as yet little understood, and this is exacerbated 
by the tendency of the Ottomans to use one term to cover severa] disparate meanings. Thus, 
following Hammer (1829: iv, 649) voyvoda may be translated as * Lieutenant’ and zabtcı as Unter- 
Lieutenant '; Hammer misreads kahyä (‘ Sachwalter ") for kethüda. 

3. cumlenin bast ve buglarina . . .' 

5’ The Tatar troops were renowned for their indiscipline: cf. Finkel (1988. 102-3) 

$ It was Ottoman practice to form new provinces (beglerbegilik]vilayet) as territory fell into their 
hands; this was particularly the case in Hungary during the 1593-1606 war where such units were 
MEI. as quickly unmade as fortresses were taken from and lost to the Habsburgs (cf. Finkel, 
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captains, of which two were for Lamotta himself, and one each for the men 
bringing the letter. The status of the French troops once they joined the 
Ottoman army is also clarified: they are to be kul (‘ slaves of the sultan’), that is, 
in this context, members of the élite permanent forces of the sultan’s army. The 
grand vezir’s letter concludes by enjoining Lamotta and his colleagues to put 
their full trust in the beglerbegi of Bosnia, Dervis Pasa, commander at Istolni 
Belgrad, on the grounds that he was raised in the care of the sultan in the 
imperial palace: his word is to be trusted as though it was that of the grand vezir 
himself. So too, the French should deal with Hasan Pasa, who was raised on the 
border,” and is appointed the beglerbegi of Papa. 


The most ferocious days of the siege were yet to come, however. French and 
Ottoman hopes for a speedy end to this affair went unfulfilled, and by the time it 
was over, Lamotta had been killed by pursuing Habsburg cavalry in the debacle 
in the woods outside Papa. Details of the final treaty signed between the Papa 
French and the Ottomans are to be found in the memoirs of Bordier, squire to 
Gontaut Biron, Baron de Salignac, French ambassador in Istanbul from 1605 
to 1610. This treaty is dated 15 September 1600, and was communicated to 
Bordier by a Colonel Maurice, who was by this time commanding the French 
troops. Comparison between the earlier 'ahdnames and the brief details of the 
ultimate demands of the garrison which are given by the editor of Bordier's 
account, which remains largely unpublished, confirms that concessions between 
French and Ottomans were the subject of careful negotiation; the generous 
terms of the Ottoman offer to the mutineers, which apparently remained 
unchanged in essentials, indicates their keenness to have such men fighting with 
them.9 

In the aftermath of the siege of Papa, those mutineers who had escaped to 
the safety of Ottoman-held territory continued to serve the sultan for the last 
years of the war: Ottoman chroniclers have pointed out that their first 
assignment was at the siege of the important fortress of Kanije, to which 400 of 
them were appointed to oversee the cannons.“ On the way to Kanije they were 
part of the force under the command of the beglerbegi of Rumeli, Mehmed 
Paga, which captured from the Habsburgs the small fort of Bobofga.9 They 
joined the main body of the army before Kanije with great ceremony, on 
17 Rebř I 1008/8 October 1600, encountering there for the first time the grand 
vezir, Ibráhim Paga, whom they greeted by prostrating themselves, and were 
presented with gifts, robes, provisions and horses.® Their service in the trenches 
at Kanije was rewarded,” and they were ordered to winter quarters in Belgrade 
with the grand vezir.® 

During the winter of 1600—1601, one of the French captains converted to 
Islam; 'Abdülkadir tells us that he took the name Mehmed and was appointed 


$! Reference to these gold chains (altun zincir) is also to be found in the accounts of the Ottoman 
campaign treasury, e.g. in‘Gm be-kapudanän-i fransa beräy-i hodgan ve baha-i zıncirhä-ı mezbürin' 
(BBA: KK 1879, p. 15). 

Be roa YE hala Istolni Belgrad kal'esinde muhäfaza hizmetinde olan Bosna beglerbegısı Dervis Paga 
hazretleri harem-i hümäyünda nesv ve nema bulmus ve ni'met-i padisahi birle perverde olmus kimesne 
dir umür-i din ve devlette onlar le müsävereden hält olmayup vech ve minab gordukleri uzere 'amel 
kılınmak bäbında bezl-i makdür eyleyesiz onların sözü heman bizim sözümüz dur ve bu haberi 
meserret-eserle gelen Hasan Paga dahı serhadlarda kılıcıyla hasıl olmus yarar adam olmagın Papa 
beglerbegiligi teycih olunmuşdur onlarla dahı husn-i musävereden hali olmayasiz . 

8 Gontaut Biron (1889: u, 398). 

9 e.g. 'Abdülkadir Efendi, Vekayv-i Türihiyye, f. 130v. 

65 See, for instance, Ahmed Hasanbegzäde Tärih-ı äl-ı ‘osman, f. 337v, cf Aykut (1980 11, 212) 

66 * Abdülkadir Efendi, Vekàyi-i Tärihiyye, f. 135v. 

6 ibid., f. 139v. 

8 ibid., f. 140v. 
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the sancakbegi of Semendire,9 a frontier sub-province on the Danube to the east 
of Belgrade. As Hammer shows, a second renegade, one Ibrähim, was to hold 
this important office in 1604. He cites a letter of Ibrahim Beg, addressed to a 
* M. de Ramée, colonel de six Cornettes Vallones, à Peste’, who was presum- 
ably another renegade; the titles which Ibrahim used deserve to be quoted in 
full: 


Vostre trés affectione Serviteur Monclas Gouverneur de la ville de 
Cemendre et Semendrova Commandant 17 Gouverneurs en l'absence du 
bysroy de Hongrie, premier Conseiler de S. M. turque en son conseil de 
guerre et Colonel et seul chef des bandes francoyses, qui sont desoubz 
l'obeyssance de S[a] M[ajeste]."? 


Thus, although Monclas (Monclair) " had converted to Islam and become 
Ibrahim, he retained his command over the Papa renegades. What is even more 
striking is that despite being an Ottoman Muslim to the Ottomans, he remained 
a French commander to his own men, and styled himself accordingly in his 
dealings with them. 

The contents of another, earlier letter of Ibrahim, sancakbegi of Semendire, 
appear in a report of the grand vezir, Yemişçi Hasan Paga to the sultan.” 
Ibrahim wrote from Buda of the reports that his spies brought of the strength of 
the Habsburg forces; they told that the Christian forces were wintering on the 
border and that another 16,000 troops had come to help them: these were now 
wintering in the border towns, but planning to go against Buda and Pest in the 
spring. Thus, if 5-10,000 Ottoman musketeers did not reach Buda and Pest 
before March, the situation would become critical. The grand vezir concurred 
with the contents of Ibrähim’s letter, adding that similar reports were coming 
from all sides: 10,000 musketeers could not possibly be found but among the 
troops being readied were 300 from the franca tä’ifesi—these were doubtless the 
Papa renegades. 

In 1601, 400 French musketeers were sent to the defence of Istolni Belgrad 
against the Habsburgs,” and in 1602 they helped to retake it."^ They took part 
also in the remaining campaigns of the war, as is clear from the campaign 
account books of the Ottoman treasury.” 


The reaction of Henri IV to the mutiny at Papa was not dissimilar to his 
reaction on hearing of Mercoeur's appointment to command the Imperial army. 
In a letter of August 1600 to his ambassador at Rome, de Sillery, he wrote of his 
disgust at the behaviour of the Papa garrison, which was inexcusable, for all 
that they had been treated so severely by Schwarzenberg. He said that he would 
deal with any who returned within his domain, but some of them had been 
raised in Lorraine, and not by French captains, and he was not aware that any 
of his subjects had gone to serve in Hungary.” Thus Henri could appear not to 


9 ibid., f. 141v. 

7 Hammer (1829: ıv, 651) 

" Monclair, as noted earlier, was the name of one of the French sent as an envoy to the 
Ottomans during the early stages of the siege of Papa (cf. Husson (n.d.): 12); from Bordier's account 
it is also clear that ıt was Montcler who commanded those French troops who remained in Hungary 
after the siege, the rest having chosen to return home (Gontaut Biron, 1889: 11, 398). 

4 Orhonlu (1970:51): this is undated, but probably dates from winter 1601-1602; Hasan Pasa 
became grand vezir upon the death of Ibrähim Paga in Muharrem 1010/July 1601. 

3 *Abdülkàdir Efendi, Vekäyı“-i Tärihıyye, f. 147r. 

7 ibid., f. 155v. 

7? Facsimiles and transcriptions of campaign account-books for the 1593-1606 war are to be 
found in Finkel (1988); see also BBA D.BRZ 20649. 

% Xivrey (1872: vui, 779); see also Gontaut Biron (1889: n, p. 399, n. 1) for another letter, written 
by Henri to Savary de Bréves and dated May 1603. 
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condone the mutiny, while at the same time finding an excuse for not punishing 
the perpetrators. A letter of the French ambassador in Venice, Canaye de 
Fresne, to Bethune, by then ambassador to Rome, which was written in 
November 1601 during the successful Habsburg attempt to retake Kanije, 
shows that Henri was not alone in his disgust at Schwarzenberg’s treatment of 
the Papa troops: Canaye de Fresne appears to have been of like mind, for he 
writes that he had heard that Kanije was all but retaken by Habsburgs, but the 
300 French who were inside were defending it strongly, willing to suffer any 
deprivation rather than surrender to those who had treated them so inhumanely 
at Papa." 

At the end of the war, those who remained, some 5 or 600 according to 
Bordier, were ordered to return to Istanbul where they paraded before the 
palace, the sultan having secreted himself from view. They had more money 
than they knew what to do with, their pay now being four times what they had 
received from the emperor. The sultan was intrigued by their magnificent 
appearance, as well as by their muskets and arquebuses; when they fired a salute 
in a manner quite unknown to the Turks, he was so impressed that he sent them 
a present of money and allotted to them lodgings in Galata. They went around 
at will, carrying their swords and sporting a white plume in their hats." 

The sultan may have been impressed by the spectacle of these one-time 
mutineers, but the French ambassador, Gontaut Biron de Salignac, who to his 
displeasure found himself considered responsible for them, was not. He himself 
wrote to Henri in March 1606 that the men then numbered 200, of which only 
120 were French, the rest being German or Italian. He wrote that if there had 
been more of them, and they had had captains whom they obeyed, they would 
have been honoured and well-treated. As it was, their captains changed 
frequently, even within eight hours.” 

Soon thereafter, a solution was found to the problem of these troops for, as 
Salignac wrote to the French king, in 1607 they were sent to the mouth of the 
Danube under the command of Sa'bàn Pasa to fight the Cossacks; by December 
of the same year only 35 of them were left. In 1608, some of the French were in 
Moldavia,®! while in 1610, 70 or 80 of them were among those preparing to leave 
Istanbul for the campaign against the Safavids in the East." 

In 1613, ‘ le résidu des Frangois qui rendrient Pappa aux Turcs en la derniére 
guerre d'Ongrie' were to be found assisting the Ottomans against the Tran- 


7 Canaye de Fresne (1635: 1, 16); see also his letter to Savary de Brèves (ibid., p 18), In 1603 
Henri wrote to Savary de Bréves that he would like to see the renegades return to France; he asked 
his ambassador to expedite this for him, using his tact: *.. traitez cela de vous-mesme sans y mesler 
mon nom, S'il est possible, et en tous cas de facon que ce Sgr et ses ministres ne s'en offensent et 
yrritent et vous me ferez service" (quoted in Gontaut Biron, 1889. u, 399). This shows well the 
delicacy of the diplomatic relations between France and the Porte occasioned by events following 
the Papa mutiny. 

% Gontaut Biron (1889: 1, 398-9). It should be noted at this point that there is some uncertainty 
as to whom the numbers given in the various sources are intended to refer, whether it is to those 
renegades who converted to Islam or to those who did not. In general, given that after conversion 
the former French mercenaries of Papa were considered by the Ottomans to be Ottoman soldiers on 
a footing with any other Ottoman soldier, while those who did not convert retaıned their 
“mercenary ' status, it should generally be clear from the context which group is referred to in any 
source—but some confusion surely remains. 

? Gontaut Biron (1889: u, 39); see also Salignac's letter of June 1606 to M. de Villeroy (ibid.) In 
1608 the renegades were to cause a particularly embarrassing incident involving the household of 
the English ambassador and the Ottoman admiral of the fleet (ıbıd., 224—6) 

9 Gontaut Biron (1889: n, 140-41, 177, 186-7); for the first of these letters see also Hurmuzaki 
(1886: suppl. 1, vol. 1, 127-8), doc.cxcii, 12-30 May 1607, cited in Berendei (1977: 276) Dr Lesure 
also informs me that there is mention in Bordier's unpublished account of the ‘ régiment frangais ' at 
Trabzon ın 1607. 

5! Gontaut Biron (1889: i 195). 

82 ibid., 360. 
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sylvanian prince Gabriel Bathory; they were under the command of the pasha of 
Temesvar who was engaged in the attempt to replace Bathory with Gabor 
Bethlen.? The next year some were again in the western Black Sea region: a 
news bulletin dated Constantinople, September 1614, reports that ‘ ye french 
souldiers yt serve ye gran Sigr ', had met with some Cossacks at the mouth of the 
Danube." 

In 1621 French troops accompanied Sultan ‘Osman II on the Hotin 
campaign. Report of them is to be found in the account of one Jerzy Worocki, a 
Pole who was captured by the Ottomans, possibly at their defeat of the 
Cossacks at Cecora (Tufura) in 1620, on his return to the Polish camp on 
16 July 1621. He stated that in the camp of the sultan at Edirne (Adrianople) 
there were, inter alia, ' [of] French and German foreigners who served the 
Turkish Caesar in one regiment 700; all escaped, every one however he could, as 
soon as he heard that war with the Poles was supposed to start; there still 
remained, however, 60...'.5 Once in the theatre of operations one of them 
wrote to Césy, the French ambassador in Istanbul, that when the sultan arrived 
at the River Prut, he was presented with 50 Cossacks whose galleys had been 
captured; these Cossacks he had burnt alive in their boats.* 

Finally, a probable Papa renegade was one Süleymän Aga, in whose 
company Gedoyn, the French consul in Aleppo, travelled there in 1624. 
Süleymän Agä, whom Gédoyn describes as ‘francais de nation, et Turc de 
quelque considération ', was from Troyes, according to what could be learnt 
from one of his retinue; Süleyman did not, however, want his past known ' soit 
que sa maison ne réponde pas à la fortune qu'il se promet en servant le Turc, 
soit que sa conscience lui reproche la honte et faiblesse du parti qu'il a pris.’ ?' 
The journey was not without incident for 'ce gentil Soliman qui avait paru 
quelque temps courtois selon l'humeur frangaise, se fit Turc en discourant de la 
Turquie, me voulant abandonner au partir de Chypre... ".5 Gédoyn’s editor 
states, presumably on the evidence of the unpublished portion of Gédoyn's 
diaries, that Gédoyn had met various French renegades at the embassy in 
Constantinople when they came from their garrisons at Trabzon and Erzurum 
to collect their pay; these, he notes, were men from the regiment which, in the 
last years of the sixteenth century had left the service of the emperor for that of 
the sultan.9? 


The Ottoman sources of the succeeding years contain a number of tantaliz- 
ing references to troops described as efrenc/pl. efrenciyän: this term has been 
shown to have various meanings according to the historical context in which it 
is used.” Central to the argument that follows is its usage to denote a corps of 
foreign technicians who worked at the Porte on various civil and military 
projects: this was the tä’ife-i efrenciyan (‘ the corps of Franks ").?! As Murphey 


5$ PRO: SP 101/94, 165; cf. Na'tmà (1280: 1, 132) and Hammer (1829: 1v, 465-6). 

9 PRO: ibid , 198. 

85 K rypjakevych (1908:225): I am grateful to Dr. Victor Ostapchuk for finding and translating 
this reference for me. 

% Hurmuzaki (1886: suppl. 1, vol. 1, 189-91), doc. ccxciu, quoted 1n Berindei, (1977.289). 

87 Gédoyn (1909-135-7). 

8 ibid , 157-8 

8 ibid , xxi 

* For instance, in the early sixteenth century, one of its specific meanings was to denote Jews 
who had recently settled in the vilayet of Kefe (Caffa, in the Crimea) from outside the Empire 
(Fisher, 1981 141), and in Trabzon, tn the same period, it was used to indicate the Latin Catholic 
population of that city (Lowry, 1986:13). 

?! Murphey (1983, esp. 297-8); there 1s, as Murphey notes, no comprehensive study devoted to 
this corps Nor is it referred to in the standard reference works, such as Uzungargils Kapukulu 
Ocaklari, Pakahn's Osmanh Tarih Deyimleri or the Islam Ansiklopedisi. 
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points out, our knowledge of this group is very limited, and we do not know 
exactly who these people may have been. It is only from chance documentary 
references that we know of their existence. 

In a number of registers drawn up by the Ottoman treasury, there is to be 
found mention of wages paid to the tä’ife-i efrenciyän: for the years of the 1593- 
1606 war, when remuneration is made to the Papa renegades, they are variously 
described as tä’ife-i efrencän-i fransa, efrenciyän-i fransa or simply efrencan. In 
an account of the central treasury for the year March 1613-March 1614 
payment of wages to efrencän is recorded together with wages for other troops 
of the sultan’s household.” In reports coming to the sultan from his com- 
manders in the field during this war, after the Papa mutiny, the designations 
frenk tä’ifesi and frenkden gelen kapudanlar (‘ captains coming from the west ") 
are used for what were clearly European mercenary troops of indeterminate 
origin fighting on the Habsburg side.” 

This confusion of Ottoman terminology allows the speculative coda that 
among those designated as ta’ife-i efrenciyän in Ottoman wage registers 
following the war were members of the force that mutinied at Papa. During the 
1620s, four wage registers show payment made to the ‘corps of French and 
Austrians °.” Each of these registers contains four lists of 44 names, a list for 
every three-monthly wage period. If they do indeed include men from Papa, 
they corroborate evidence already adduced, from non-quantitative sources, that 
these men continued to serve the Ottomans for long after the war in which they 
came over to their side.” As to the * Austrians’, it has been shown already that a 
number of such troops joined the Ottomans at the time of the Estergon 
campaign in 1605; letters of Salignac to the King in 1606 and 1607 also make 
reference to the presence of‘ Alemans ou Italiens’ with the French, as indicated 
earlier.’ 


? BBA’ MMD 2725: this register, pending conservation, is m too damaged a state to be 
consulted. for a transcription, see Murphey (1979.443) Comparable accounts from the sixteenth 
century do not indicate the {a’ife-1 efrenciyan separately (see, for instance, those published by 
Barkan (1954/a and 1954/b, for 1547-48 and 1567-68 respectively), and MMD 893 for March 
1582--March 1583; Murphey (1983:297) proposes that in such cases any foreign technicians would 
have been subsumed under the group known as ehl-i hiref, a miscellaneous group of palace artisans 
that they did not form a separate category presumably means that there were few of them. An 
interesting usage appears in an order dated 19 Zrl-hicce 1036/31 August 1627 where reference is 
made to efrenc sipahileri who were serving on Admiral Hasan Paga’s Ozi campaign of that year, and 
who were to receive their pay from moneys transferred earlier from the Porte, these must have been 
foreign cavalry troops, either from among the palace cavalry or timariot forces (MD 83, no. 66, cf. 
` Sta puk, 1989:212). It ıs also possible that among their number may have been some of the Papa 
renegades. 

S Orhonlu (1970:45, 105 

4 These are BBA: MMD 788, covering the lunar year Muharrem-Zrl-ka‘da 1031/Nov 1621- 
Nov.1622 defter-ı mevacib-i tá'ife-i efrencän ve nemgecıyän/nemgeyän. . (pp. 692, 728, 730, 732); 
MMD 807, Mubarrem-Zi'l-ka'da 1035/Oct.1625-Sept.1626° defter-ı meväcib-ı ta'ife-1 efrencän] 
efrenciyan ve nemceyan. .(pp 520, 522, 524, 526); MMD 803, Muharrem-Zrl-ka‘da 1038/ 
Aug.1628-Aug.1629 defter-i meväcib-ı [cemáà'at-i] ta'ife-i efrencän ve nemgecıyäan...(pp. 179-84, 
187-88; MMD 827 p.778 (Receb-Ramazan 1038/Feb.-Apr.1629: defter-ı meväcıb-i cemä‘at-ı 
tä’ife-ı efrencän ve nemceciydn ..)is a copy of the relevant section of MMD 803. The four lists for 
the year 1031 A.H. contain the same names, but with minor orthographical differences, this suggests 
that a muster was taken every three months, rather than that the preceding list was simply copied, a 
practice which is known to have been common in all armies of the time. The two lists for the first six 
months of the year are ın the same hand, while those for each of the other two three-month periods 
are in different hands. Of the four lists for the year 1035 A.H., those for the first nme months of the 
year are in one hand—the same hand as those for 1038 A.H.— while that for the final three months of 
1035 A.H. 1s in a different kind; here, again, all names are apparently the same throughout each year 
(the register for 1038 A.H. being rather badly damaged), with minor orthographical variations 

?5 From the point of view of age this ıs plausible. Parker (1981.37) shows that the largest age- 
group of the troops of the Army of Flanders was men in their twenties; thus, assuming that the Papa 
mercenaries conformed to this pattern, in the 1620s they would have been in their late-forties or 
early-fifties, more experienced, but no longer young. 

€ Gontaut Biron (1889: 11, 39, 186) 
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These pay lists show that the identity of the men in this corps changed little 
throughout the 1620s.” Although a romanized transcription of some of these 
names may be attempted, their full and unambiguous decipherment presents 
many problems, written as they are in an Ottoman transcription of their 
sixteenth/seventeenth-century original * French’ and ' Austrian’ by bureaucrats 
to whom they can only have been very outlandish.” It seems clear, nevertheless, 
that none of the names which have been found in other sources, such as in 
Husson's account of the Papa siege, appears in the pay lists under consideration 
here; two reasons for their absence may be that these men were dead by the 
1620s or that they had converted to Islam. 

Despite the problem of decipherment, there are a number of features of the 
pay lists which require comment. Each item on each of the pay lists consists of a 
name and underneath this an amount in gold coins which was that man's pay 
for the three-month period in question; a daily rate, in akçe,” is sometimes also 
shown. The first name on the appended list of 1038/1629 is Yüsuf, müslim-i nev 
(* Yusuf, new Muslim’), who earned ten gold coins per month; the same 
designation appears on the pay lists for 1035/1625-26, but not on that for 1031/ 
1621-22. This implies that one of these men had only recently adopted Islam, 
but was for some reason still attached to the ‘corps of Franks’. The second 
designation on the list is koronil, re'is-i ta’ife-i mezbüre (‘ colonel, head of the 
above-mentioned corps’), earning 100 gold coins per month. Following these 
two are ten captains (kapudan), one paid 50 gold coins p.m. and the others 
ten gold coins p.m. (nos. 3-6, 9, 11, 15, 17, 34, 36), eight sergeants (sercan), each 
at ten gold coins p.m. (nos. 7-8, 10, 12, 14, 37-8, 40) and five corporals (koporal) 
each at ten gold coins p.m. (nos. 21, 23, 25-7). In addition there is a translator 
(dragoman, no. 35), at a similar rate of pay, and a further 18 men, for whom no 
military rank is indicated, earning ten or five gold coins per month.'™ 

Compared with the military wages current in the Ottoman army at the time, 
these men were extremely well paid. Earnings of ten gold coins p.m. translate 
into 40 akçe per day: contemporary wage lists for the janissaries, the élite corps 
of the sultan's military forces, show the commanding officers of military units 
(bölük ägäları) earning only 25 akçe p.d.” 


Although relatively few in number, the mutineers of Papa came over to the 
Ottomans in 1600 as a body of firearm-bearing troops who could immediately 
be pressed into service. Ottoman documents of these years contain many 
references to the need for corps of tüfenkendaz to be raised—and we have seen . 


97 Since the lists are so similar, a facsimile 1s given of only one of them, that for the three lunar 
months Receb, Sa'ban and Ramazan 1038, which is roughly equivalent to the three months from 
early February 1629 (BBA: MMD 827 p. 778); this list is of particular interest for on its reverse 1t ıs 
noted that the whole group of 44 men were on campaign (der sefer-ı hümäyün) 

9% Indications of the extent of transformation which French names underwent in their rendition 
into Ottoman has already been indicated in the discussion of the ‘ahdnadmes of June 1600 where, for 
instance, François becomes ‘ Francho ’—and this in documents written in a very legible cursive 
Ottoman hand. By contrast, the registers of the Ottoman fisc were kept in a shorthand, undotted 
script, siydkat, as is shown in the facsimile on the facing page 

a rate of pay was calculated at 120 akçe to the gold coin (hasene), which was itself equivalent 
to a ducat. 

1€ These ranks and rates of pay may be compared with those given in the terms stipulated by the 
Papa mutineers in the ‘ahdnämes discussed above only the colonel seems to have maintained his 
rate of pay, all other ranks, however the match-up with those in the ‘ahdnames is made, appear to be 
earnıng less than the amounts stipulated in the negotiations at the time of their defection; cf. 
Gontaut Biron (1889: n, 398) where they were reported to be earning four times the pay they 
received from the emperor. 

'0l We remain very ill-informed about the structure of the Ottoman army prior to the reforms of 
the nineteenth century seemingly simple problems such as the notional number of men in each of 
the various military units of the time (cemá'at, bölük, etc.) sull go unanswered. 
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above that there did not, in the immediate aftermath of the siege, in 1601-1602, 
appear to be any other easily available source of such troops than the Papa 
renegades. With time the Ottomans were able to meet this military need more 
readily, but with political and economic consequences which are only now 
beginning to be investigated. It is in this context that the eagerness of the 
Ottomans to recruit the Papa renegades may be seen; it was, too, a welcome 
chance to best the Habsburgs in a most unexpected way. However, as has been 
pointed out already, despite the explicit Ottoman need for troops able to use 
firearms, they did not subsequently adopt a policy of employing foreign 
mercenaries: this would have been too radical a departure from previous 
practice. That many of the Papa renegades remained to serve the sultan instead 
of returning to France is an indication, too, that the absence in mercenary 
troops of any heartfelt allegiance to a cause, which has been remarked within 
European history, also extended to encompass those who were prepared to 
forsake their cultural roots entirely and seek their fortune in a society which was 
in popular imagination the antithesis of their own. 
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PRABODHANANDA, HITA HARIVAMSA AND THE 
RADHÄRASASUDHÄNIDHI 


By J. K. BRZEZINSKI 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


Introduction 

In an earlier article (‘ Prabodhänanda Sarasvati: from Benares to Braj’, 
BSOAS, Lv, 1, 1992) an attempt was made to establish an authoritative 
biography of Prabodhananda Sarasvati, the author of a number of devotional 
poems and commentaries in Sanskrit. It was shown there that the sannyàsin 
Prabodhänanda’s life can be divided into three parts: the first, about which we 
know little, in which he was a Sankaraite monk living in Benares; a second, in 
which he came under the influence of Caitanya and his devotees, and a third, in 
which he associated closely with Hita Harivamsa, the founder of the Radhaval- 
labhi sect in Braj. 

The purpose of this second article is to examine the controversy over the 
authorship of the Radharasasudhanidhi (RRSN),' which is said by the followers 
of Harivam$a to be his work, while the Gaudiya Vaisnavas are convinced of 
Prabodhananda’s authorship. Before tackling this problem, however, I feel that 
it may be worthwhile to discuss what is known about Hita Harıvamsa’s life 
from contemporary sources and to examine the Gaudiya claim that he was, in 
fact, a disciple of Gopala Bhatta, who in turn identified Prabodhananda as his 
guru. 


Hita Harivamsa: his life 

The first literary attestation of Harivamsa is given by Prabodhananda 
himself in his SrifHitaharivamsacandras taka where he calls him Krsna's flute, 
paying tribute to his talents as both singer and hymnologist.” Harivamsa’s 
devotional qualifications are further lauded in the padas of his junior con- 
temporary, Harirama Vyasa.* Sometime after Harivamsa’s death, an apotheosis 
of sorts was effected by his direct disciple Damodaradasa, otherwise known as 
Sevaka. This devotee gave some details of Harivamsa’s essential theology and 
praxis in his Sevakavani. The first work envisaging Harivamsa’s entire career 
did not appear until after Bhagavat Mudita had written the hagiographical 
work on his disciples and descendants, Rasika Ananya Māla. The Harivamsa 
Carita or Hita Carita (HC) by Uddhavadasa was probably written as an 
appendix to Bhagavat Mudita’s ‘lives of the saints’, and because it was often 
included together in MSS with Rasika Ananya Mala, has at times been 
attributed to Bhagavat Mudita. Though Uddhavadäsa’s short work refers to a 
number of miraculous events, the dates which he gives for the major milestones 
of Harivam$a's life are generally considered to be historically reliable. Surpris- 
ingly, HC has never been published and the brief biography of Harivamsa given 
here is based on the summaries given by Lalitacarana Gosvami (1957: 27 ff.), 


! For a full bibliography, see BSOAS, Lv, 1, 1992, 73-5. Abbreviations of other titles used in 
this paper are as follows: ARP = Ascaryaräsaprabandha; BhP = Bhügavatapurüna, BRK = 
Bhaktiratndkara; BRS = Bhaktirasámrtasindhu; CP = Hitacauräsi or Cauräsi Pada, CCA = 
Cattanyacandramrta, CC = Caitanyacaritamrta; Gitag = Gitagovinda; HBV = Harıbhaktwiläsa; 
HC = Harıyamsa Carita or Hita Carita; KKA = Krsnakarnamrta, PV = Premaviläsa; SangM = 
Sangitamadhava; UN = Uyvalanilamant; VMA = Vrndavanamshimüámrta. 

I should like to express here my thanks to Dr. Rupert Snell of SOAS for corrections and 
suggestions which have been of great help 1n the writing of this article. 

? Published in Rasika Ananya Mala, (ed.) Lalıtäprasäda Purohit (Vrindavan, 1961: 99-100.) 

3 Bhaktakavi Vyäsajt, (ed.) Vasudeva Gosvami (Mathura Agrawal Press, 1953, 193-4) 
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Vijayendra Snataka (1968: 91 ff.) and Rupert Snell (1984: 1-44), all of whom 
have, of course, supplemented Uddhavadäsa’s account with information from 
other historical works of the school. Of the miraculous events, only those which 
are relevant to the discussion are here included; the stories of Harivamsa’s 
encounters with his many disciples have been omitted. 


Hita Harivamsa was born on the 11th day of the bright moon of Vaisakh 
in the year v.s. 1559 (a.D. 1502) in Bada, a village a few miles south of 
Mathura. He was the joint form of Hari and vamSa (or flute). His father, 
Vyasa Misra, was a Gauda brahmana of the Ka$yapa gotra from Deoband, 
an astrologer of some repute. At the age of six months, before the family 
returned to Deoband, the babe recited the RRSN and it was copied down by 
his uncle Nrsimhasrama.* 

After receiving the sacred thread at the age of seven, Harivamsa was 
given instruction by Radha in a dream to seek out a red leaf at the top ofa 
peepul tree. Upon doing so, Harivamsa found the yugalamantra written on 
it. Thus, his only guru was Radha herself? Similarly, Radha further 
instructed him to look into the well in his father’s garden where he would 
find the deity Rangilal, a two-armed form of Krsna playing a flute.° 

Harivamsa continued to live in peaceful harmony in his Deoband home 
until he was thirty-two years old. After the deaths of his mother and father, 
though married with three sons and a daughter, he decided to move to 
Vrindavan. Because the children were young, his wife Rukmini preferred not 
to accompany him. Harivamsa’s descendants continued to worship Rangiläl 
in Deoband. 

On his way to Braj in 1533, HarivamSa had another message from Radha 
who told him in a dream that he would be offered two girls in marriage while 
en route and that he should not refuse them. This indeed came to take place 
and Harivamsa was married to Krsnadasi and Manoharidäsı. 

Upon his arrival in Braj he rested at Madan Ter where he encountered a 
rich landowner called Naravahana who gave him the land between Madan 
Ter and Cir Ghat to use in the service of Radhavallabha. He consecrated the 
image of Radhavallabha there in A.D. 1535. (Other traditions say that 
Radhavallabha's service was commenced in Sevakufija.) Harivam$a soon 
established a rasamandala in the area which further enhanced his reputation. 
In a very short time he made many disciples as well as strong friendships 
with Harirama Vyasa, who probably arrived not long after him, and Svami 
Haridasa, who was probably there before him. Like many of the other 
spiritual leaders of the time, he played a part in ‘ discovering ' the old sacred 
spots of Braj. Harivamsa has to his credit Vamsi Bata and Sevakufija, both 
important places of pilgrimage in Braj even today. He and his above- 
mentioned associates did much to promote the rasa performances which 
enjoyed ever-increasing popularity. His death is said to have taken place at 
midday, the full-moon day of Á$vin, v.s. 1609 (a.D. 1553). 


4 RRSN, Introduction by Hitadasa, 30. This anecdote appears in a rather late work of Mitha 
Bhai; cf Snataka, Radhávallabhasampradaya (1968. 92). It ıs not in the earlier account of HC 
3 Nagaridasa’s Astaka, Rüpalala's Vani, Jatanlal’s Rasika Ananya Sära, etc Cited, Snataka 
1968: 98). Another version is that she appeared to him and told him the mantra outright. krpä kari 
riRädhä prakata hoya darsana dtyo{ apane hita ko janikai hıta son mantra sunäya diyau]], 
Uttamadasa, HC: eka divasa sovata sukha lahyau SriRädhe supane mem kahyau] dvära tihare pipara 
Jo hat ümci dara sabana men so hail ta men aruna patra ika nyarau j@mat jugala mantra hai märau] 
lehu mantra tuma karahu prakäsa rasika hanana ki pujibahu äsa]] 
$ Baba Vimdavanadasa’s SriHitaharivamsa sahasranama, p ii Rasika Maia, cited ın Snataka, 
(1968: 97). mısra baga men küpa nihärau tämaı dvibhuja svarüpa hamarauj sundara Syama bansuri le 
mama gädı sebabu mana dıye]/ 
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A half-century after Harivamsa’s death, Näbhädäsa, in his Bhaktamäla’ 
(c. A.D. 1609) gives the following synopsis of Harivamsa’s contributions, a 
passage which is often quoted by the Rädhävallabhis as an encapsulation of the 
essential facts about him and his doctrines. 


Keeping Rädhä’s feet foremost, he worshipped (them) in his heart with great 
resolution, 

He served the married couple in their dalliances in the grove as a sakhi; 

His all in all was mahäprasäda, he is well-known to be qualified to take it. 

He did not care for the rules and restrictions, his strict vow was only to serve 
exclusively; 

Those who follow the path established by the son of Vyasa can well 
understand (its principles); 

Only some rare souls can understand the ways of HarivamSa Gosvami's 
religion. 


The importance placed on Hita Harivamsa’s lack of interest in the rules and 
regulations by the sampradaya is further shown by Dàmodaradasa's repeated 
confirmation of the point in his Sevakavani? Uttamadasa similarly summarizes 
Harivamsa’s doctrinal contribution in HC with the following statement: 


He rejected all orthodox precepts and prohibitions in favour of pure 
devotion, and renounced fast-days because they denied him the consump- 
tion of prasada. He ignored the ten rites of passage (samskara) and defeated 
ceremonialists, Saivas, Saktas and the followers of other doctrines. . . ? 


Hita Harivamsa and Gopäla Bhatta Gosvami 

Harivamsa’s miraculous initiation by Radha herself seems to have been the 
cause of some doubts even amongst his own followers during his lifetime, for in 
one of the two letters (Srimukhapatrt) written by him to a disciple Bithaladasa, 
he responded to a question which apparently indicated a lack of faith in his 
direct disciplic relationship to Radha. Harivamsa wrote: '? 


As far as those principles of the scriptures which are true and the glory ofthe 
spiritual master which is similarly true, only those who do not have faith in 
the process of disciplic succession established by Sri Radha, the queen of all 
the young beauties of Vraja, are ignorant. Therefore you should abide by 
this principle. 


Thus it appears that Hita Harivamsa insisted even during his own lifetime 
that he was the disciple of Radha herself. None of the books attributed to 
Harivamsa contain a gurustuti. Nor do any of the writers of Bhaktamäla works 
such as Näbhädäsa, his commentator Priyadasa or the Radhavallabhi 
historians Uddhavadasa, Damodaradasa, Bhagavat Mudita, and others men- 
tion the name of any other guru. 


7(ed.) Sitaram Saran Bhagavan Prasad (Lucknow: Tejkumar Press, 1962), chappaya 90. 
Radhacarana pradhana hrdaı ati sudrdha upäst] kumja kel: dampatı tahan ki karata khavasi]] sarvasu 
mahäprasäda prasidha take adhikari] vyidhi-nisedha nahim dasa ananı utkata vratadhäri]/ 
Pres a patha anusaraı soi bhalai pahımcanı hai] Sri Harivamsa gusai bhajana ki rit: sakrt kou 
Jani hai 

8 In Srihita Caurāsī (i.e. CP), (ed.) Lalitäcarana Gosvami (Vrindavan: Venu Prakasana, 2nd ed., 
1979), 68-9. 

Translation by Rupert Snell * The Caurasi Pada, a Radhavallabhi text 1n medieval Hindı’, 
Ph.D. thesis, SOAS, 1984, 24. 

10 Second letter; Jo astra maryada satya hai aur guru mahimä aisä hi satya hai to Braja nava 
taruni kadamba ciinamani SriRädhe tihäre sthäpe guru märga visai avisväsa ajnani ko hota hai. Tate 
yaha maryada rakhanau. Text taken from Snàtaka (1968: 331) 
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Amongst the Guadiyas, however, there is a tradition which connects Hita 
Harivamsa to Gopäla Bhatta. The first version of the story is found in 
Premavilasa (PV) of Nityananda Dasa. It has often been pointed out that this is 
a book filled with interpolations and in which too much faith cannot be placed. 
Nevertheless, even in its earliest stratum, which may tentatively be dated to pre- 
1650, Hita Harivamáa is stated to be one of the three disciples of Gopala Bhatta. 
To this is added that ' Harivamsa disobeyed his spiritual master; thus though he 
had many good qualities, they were all destroyed.’ !! 

Further editions of PV contain interpolations which expand extensively on 
this theme. Krsnadäsa’s Bengali Bhaktamdla, a rather late work (c. A.D. 1800, 
thus again not to be considered extremely reliable), gives the following summary 
of this Gaudiya tradition: 


The deeds of $rimän Harivamsa Gosvämi are known the world over as most 
pure. He was a disciple of Srimàn Gopäla Bhatta; greatly imbued with 
devotion, he bore the love of Radha and Krsna. One ekädasi (fast) day he 
ate the prasäda betel, and because of this his guru pronounced him guilty. 
Though the Gosvàmi [Gopala Bhatta] was not angry in his heart, he 
outwardly chastized [Harivam$a] as an example to others. Radhavallabhi 
gosvamis in the lineage of Harivamsa’s disciples live even now in the domain 
of Braj. Srimän Gopäla Bhatta chastized him; there was not the least fault in 
this—Gopala Bhatta was the preceptor, and moreover [this was] the system; 
I do not know why he [Harivamsa?] turned [against the tradition?]. Since 
they [the Radhävallabhis] do not agree with the various other sampradayas 
in social intercourse, the partaking of food and in metaphysics, a schism 
occurred and there is not [now] commensality [with the other sampradäyas]; 
Raja [Savai] Jayasimha closely consulted [the scriptures]. There is no 
advantage in describing all these incidents now; tens of millions of 
Obeisances to everyone." 


There is no reason to believe that this statement was maliciously motivated. 
Krsnadasa seems rather to be faithfully reproducing a tradition which was well- 
known within the sampradäyas but wished to avoid a prolonged discussion of 
the friction between them, to all intents and purposes apologizing in the last 
couplet for having raised the issue at all. The latter, embellished version of PV 
also includes a tale of the unsavoury death of Harivamsa as a result of his 
“offences’ and Gopäla Bhatta's miraculous posthumous pardoning of his 
disciple. It also calls his sons ‘ the products of sin’, etc. Krsnadäsa’s good faith 
is confirmed by his avoidance of these obviously unacceptable exaggerations.” 


The only internal evidence in Harivamsa’s works which can be brought to 
bear on the matter is the use of the epithet Rädhäramana (the name of Gopäla 


!! Berhampore edition, 275, Gopäla Bhattera Sısya yara yet näma} kona dese kara vasa Sunaha 
ükhyüna]| Srimvasacarya Gaude Harivamsa Vrajavási] Gopinütha püjärı haya bada gunaräsı/ 
riRädhärmana sevä yäre samarpila]] e: tina Sisya Bhattera akhyane kahila]] guru ajfid nā mänıyä 
gelä Harıvamsaf achila aneka guna saba haila dhvamsaj]. This edition has eighteen chapters. The 
Yasodäläla Talukdara edition of 1913 is the inflated version. 

12 Bhaktamäla, 224-5. Srimän Hartvamáa Gosvämi caritra] jagate vyüpita haya parama pavitra[/ 
Srimän Gopàla Bhattajira $isya temha] mahäbhaktıvän temha Radha Krsna premavaha]] eka ekädasi 
dine tambiila prasádi| kháilà balıya guru kailä aparädhi]| antare gosänı rusta nähı ta hala] bahya 
lokasiksä hetu sasana karilá]] Harivamsa gosäflira sisya anukrame] ebe Rädhävallabhi gosani 
Vrajadhüme|| Sriman Gopäla Bhatta tahate pranáli] phirdula kı hetuka nā jänı kı bah{/ ye hetuka anya 
anya sampradäya sane[ vyavahära ahara paramarthe nahi bane]/ viccheda haila eka-patanga nā haya] 
Raa Jayasimha bahu vicära karaya/| se saba kahäte ebe phala kichu ndi] koti koti dandavat 
ee thaif/ The translation above is from Snell (1984: 30) who credits it to Tarapada 
Mukherjee. 

3 This reference is not available, even in secondary sources. Snataka discusses the issue (1968. 
97-9, 113-17). 
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Bhatta’s deity) in the signature verses of no less than seven of the padas in CP. 
This may in itself not be so startling, if it were not that the name of 
Rädhävallabha, more usually associated with Harivamsa, is not found once. 
Signature verses usually contain the name of the author’s ista. To encounter the 
name of Gopala Bhatta’s isza rather than that of Harivamsa himself naturally 
comes as a surprise. Furthermore, there are certaın sımilarities in the method of 
worship found in the Radharamana temple and that in the Radhavallabha, such 
as the absence of a deity of Radha who is represented by a dress (gaddisevä). In 
view of Harivamsa’s fabled worship of Radha as supreme over even Krsna, 
these similarities point to a prior relation between the two personalities. 

Rather significantly however, Priyadasa, even though himself a disciple of 
the Radhäramana house, made no mention of any such relation of Harivamsa 
to Gopala Bhatta in his commentary on Bhaktamäla (A.D. 1707). Indeed, even 
though the contentions of the Gaudiyas have been examined here in some 
detail, they can be discarded quite quickly on the basis of the Radharamana 
temple’s own traditions, according to which Gopäla Bhatta did not found the 
service to Radharamana until 1543. (Gopäla Bhatta’s dates are given as 1499— 
1586.4) Since Harivamsa came to Braj in 1533 and independently founded the 
service of Radhavallabha in 1535, he could not have been a pujari of the deity 
Radharamana as claimed by the Gaudiyas. Harivamsa’s use of the epithet 
Radharamana does not betray any sectarian affiliation as it was popular 
throughout the Vaisnava world and can be found in the writings of Suradasa as 
well as those of the Gaudiyas. It may well be that Harivamsa’s preference for 
the epithet Radharamana reflects an early date for the composition of the songs 
of CP, some of which may well have been written even before he came to live 
permanently in Vrindavan. The name of Harivamsa’s deity, Radhavallabha, 
took on a sectarian significance amongst the followers of Harivamsa, and thus 
later commentators on CP did seem to consider the use of Radharamana a 
problem. 

Furthermore, worship of Radhà as a consecrated deity in the company of 
Krsna was not known until a later date. Amongst the Gaudiyas it is said that the 
wife of Nityananda, Jahnava, was the first to bring idols of Radha for worship 
alongside Krsna in many of the Vrindavan temples. 


Harivamsa and Gopäla Bhatta's doctrinal differences 
Despite the above historical data, the primary thrust of the Radhavallabhi 
denial of the above contention of the Gaudiyas, other than to discredit the 
sources, is to show that Harivamsa’s doctrines differ from those of Gopäla 
Bhatta. Snàtaka (1968: 97—8), for instance, marshals forth four great 
differences: 
(1) Hita Harivamsa had faith in the primacy of Radha, Gopäla Bhatta did not. 
(2) Hita Harivam$a worshipped Radha as svakiyd (Krsna's own wife), Gopäla 
-Bhatta parakiya (the wife of some other gopa). 
(3) Hita Harivamsa worshipped Radha in nityavihära, Gopäla Bhatta was a 
believer in the vipralambha, love in separation. 
(4) The discipline of the Gaudiyas in terms of the external rites, the deity service 
and finally ekädasi fasting, etc. are not accepted by Radhavallabhis. 


^ Gunamaiyaridasa, SriGopalabhattasataka (Vrindavan, 1908). Birth, p 2° v.s. 1555, Death, 
p. 23, 1642; establishment of Rädhäramana, Vaisakhapürnimà 1599 (p. 7). This author, a Gosvami 
of the Radháramana family writing in the late nineteenth century, also seems to have taken much of 
his information about Gopäla Bhatta from the PV accounts mentioned above for he identifies 
Venkata Bhatta as his father (p. 2) and Hita Harıvamsa as his disciple (p. 56). 

5 See R. Snell’s notes on CP, 40.6 and 65 4. 
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As in the discussion of Prabodhananda’s doctrinal connexion with 
Harivamsa, the source for these supposed dogmas of the founder of the 
Rädhävallabhi sect are based on the RRSN and the subsequent commentatczial 
traditions of the sect rather than anything found in his vernacular works.” In 
view of Prabodhananda’s ideological solidarity with Harivamsa, it ts tc be 
expected that Prabodhänanda’s disciple Gopäla Bhatta’s would also share in 
that solidarity to some extent. Evidence that Harivamsa, Rupa and Sanatana 
were associated without any sectarian distinctions is provided by Harirema 
Vyàsa, who mentions them together in one song." Though Gopala Bhatta 
unfortunately left little in the way of written records by which the above 
contentions can be examined, we may make the following observations: 

(1) His commentary on the KKA (Krsnavallabhä) is the only work which 
shows any rasika credentials. His other works (HBV, etc.) show an inclinadon 
towards ritual (vaidhi bhakti) rather than to the emotive aspects of devodon 
more usually connected with the medieval Vaisnava movements. In HBV, the 
prescribed rituals generally show a bias to Laksmi-Näräyana, while Radka is 
only mentioned in connexion with the rituals for the month of Karttika, in the 
Dämodarästaka.' On the other hand, Gopäla Bhatta’s commentary on the 
KKA includes arguments for the supremacy of Radhà amongst the consorts of 
the deity. Sanätana Gosvami, whose contribution to the compilation of the 
HBV is well attested,? also eloquently proclaims Radha’s glories in his 
Brhadbhàgavatamrta. Neither of these writers, however, explicitly places Radha 
in a position above even Krsna. 

A similar objection may be made, however, with regard to Harivansa’s 
writings as well. Rupert Snell has shown that the clear-cut pre-eminenc: of 
Radha is to some extent a later development and is by no means always obv ous 
in CP other than in the eyes of its commentators (1984: 492-9). Numerous 
verses of the Sphutavdni show Krsnanis tha or exclusive devotion to Krsna rather 
than to Radha. There are no exhortations to worship, remember or serve Ratha 
exclusively as there are to worship, remember or serve Krsna. Other statements 
of Harivamsa indicate a feeling for the equality of the two: dampati rasa 
samatüla ‘in the conjugal pleasures the two are equal’ (CP, 32), kaun Fare 
Jalatarangani nyäre: ‘who could separate the waves from a river,’ i.e. they are 
one life in two bodies (1);... dou rasalampata suratajuddha jayajuta * the :wo 
lovers are victorious in the battle of passion’ (CP 3), etc. 

The root of the primacy given to Radha is to be found in Gitagovinda wkere 
Krsna's anxiety in separation from Radha and his supplications at Rädhä’s feet 
indicate his dependence on her (10.8).? The goal of the Gaudiyas is kufjas:va, 
to become the hand-servant (mafijari, dasi or priyanarmasakhi) of Radha and 
their traditions (coming through Gopäla Bhatta's discipline Srinivasa Aca-ya) 
identify Gopäla Bhatta as Guna Mafijari. It thus does not seem that there was a 
great difference between the two schools in this area. The Gaudiyas have, 
however, built on the previous scriptural traditions of Vaisnavism and thus they 
arrive at Radha’s ‘supremacy’ by first establishing that Krsna is the supreme 


16 Snell (1984: 492-9) compares a number of commentaries on certain padas of CP and conclades 
that RRSN is the dogmatic source for the interpretative tradition Since the purpose of this article 1s 
to ascertain the authorship of this work, we intend to use only CP as the authontative indicatcr of 
Harivamsa’s doctrinal position 

! In Vasudeva Gosvämi (1953: 193). 

IS HBV, 13 

9 See the discussion in S. K. De, Early history of the Vaısnava faith and movement in Beagal 
(1942: 104-7) BRK, 1.800-801; karıte Vaisnava smrti ea bhatta mana] | Gopálera rame 
SriGosvami Sanátana] karıla Haribhaktivilàsa varnana]], et 

0 The same scene 1s portrayed in RRSN, 5, 112, 201, 209, 233. See also the mäna verses of IP. 
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concept of godhead. The Radhavallabhis, on the other hand, dispense with the 
theological apparatus, considering it irrelevent to the business of kufijaseva.”! 
This certainly contributed to the absence of an elaborated Radhavallabha 
theology until long after Harivamsa’s death. 

(2) Although the Gaudiya school is generally seen as supporting the 
unmarried status of Radha and Krsna (parakiya), it does not necessarily follow 
that Gopala Bhatta similarly supported this doctrine. The helmsmen of the 
Gaudiya school in Vrindavan, Rupa and Sanatana, had a somewhat ambiguous 
stand on this issue, theologically accepting a de facto married (svakiya) state 
while displaying a preference for the parakiyä condition when it came to /ilà. In 
his commentary on the XKA, Gopäla Bhatta does not discuss the matter other 
than to identify Radha as the supreme Laksmi; this is the usual point of 
departure for the svakiya apologists’ argument.” Radha’s relative absence and 
the prominence of Laksmi Narayana in HBV have led at least one modern 
scholar to speculate that the ‘minority [svakiya] viewpoint might have been 
reflected in the conservative spirit of [that book]. ? 

Jiva Gosvàmi introduces his treatise Bhägavatasandarbha wıth the 
disclaimer that it was written on the basis of an outline provided him by Gopala 
Bhatta.” In the fourth volume of that work, Krsnasandarbha, Jiva outlines the 
svakiyä position which is later elaborated in the Gopälacampü (completed 
A.D. 1594).5 To this day, the Gosvämis of Radharamana Ghera in Vrindavan 
express sympathy for Jiva Gosvami’s svakiyaváda as outlined there. It is 
certainly true that in the period following Jiva Gosvami's Gopálacampu, the 
Gaudiyas the Braj area reacted strongly to his acceptance of the svakiya 
position which, though in the ascendant in Braj, was not felt to be that of Rupa 
Gosvami. 

The Gaudiyas, usually preferring to write in Sanskrit, wrote a number of 
treatises defending the parakiyà position, arguing essentially against Jiva 
Gosvämi, the only theologian of any school to have formally defended the 
svakiyà position. In the time of Vi$vanàtha Cakravarti in the late seventeenth 
century, the furore over this question reached its zenith, not only in Braj but 
throughout the Vaisnava world. Ill-feeling between the Gaudiyas and the other 
Vrindavan Vaisnavas no doubt ran high at this point. Thus, the original 
differences of opinion between Radhavallabhis and the Gaudiyas were probably 
exacerbated by this controversy, but it is not likely that in the beginning the 
issue was the cause of bad feeling between the two schools. 

The ambiguity of Harivamsa’s own position on the svakiyä/parakiyä issue is 
reflected somewhat in his CP where, despite the use of terms like dampati, etc., 
some references to the parakiyä situation can still be found. One pada (51) is 
clearly about the danalilà which only has meaning in the parakiyä situation 
(despite the best efforts of certain Radhavallabhi commentators to show 
otherwise). Another pada (63.11) about the rasa also mentions that the gopis 
‘forgot their homes, husbands, and relatives when they heard the sound of 


2! Rüpa Gosvami, in his Bhaktirasüámrtasindhu, identifies the qualification for rägänugabhakti as 
the ‘ non-dependance on scriptural injunctions or logical argument’ (tattadbhävädimädhurye $rute 
dhir pad apeksate] nätra Sästram na yuktım ca tal lobhotpattilaksanam}/ 1.2.292. 

Krsnavallabha commentary on verse 3 
"m Ramakanta Chakravarty, Vaisnavism in Bengal (Calcutta: Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar, 1985), 

7 fau santosayatà santau Srilarüpasanätanau] Daksinatyena Bhattena punar etad vivicyate]] 
tasyädyam granthanalekham krántavyutkrántakhanditam| paryalocyätha paryäyam krtva likhatı 
Jivakah//. These two verses introduce each of the six volumes of this work. 

25 See Krsnasandarbha, para. 171ff. 

26 viz, Srivatsa Gosvami, ‘ Radha, the play and perfection of rasa’ in The Divine Consort, (ed ) 
J. S. Hawley and D. M. Wulffe (New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1984), 72-88. 
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Krsna’s flute '. A similar ambiguity is also discernable in the songs of Süradäsa, 
as J. S. Hawley has pointed out.” 

(3) From the point of view of the devotee, the spirit of separation is reflected 
in prayers for service and association to the deity. This is one of the main 
characteristics of RRSN, where two verses are even prayers for separation itself 
(210, 215), an attitude which is absent from Harivam$a's Brajabhasa works. 
Radha and Krsna’s separation has theological implications which are closely 
related to the parakiya/svakiya question. In the manifest /ila, Krsna is separated 
from all the residents of Vrindavan when he goes to Mathura to kill Kamsa; 
despite Krsna’s promises, there is no resolution of this separation in BAP. In his 
Brhadhagavatamrta, Sanatana Gosvamı has eulogized the feeling of separation 
as especially relishable. Thus, in his vision of the nityalilà, he includes a 
provision for Krsna’s departure to Mathura to take place cyclically, with Krsna 
returning after a separation of only two months.” Most of the Gaudiya äcäryas, 
however, seem to have found it necessary to bring Krsna back to Vrindavan in 
the manifest /ila, despite the absence of any such precedent in the 
Bhägavatapuräna. According to Krsnadasa Kaviraja, Caitanya instructed Rupa 
Gosvami ‘ never to describe Krsna outside of Vrindavan ’.*° Verses to that effect 
are found in Rupa’s Laghubhägavatämrta, Padydvali and Ujjvalanilamani, all 
insisting that there is no viraha.?! 

Viraha is therefore a matter for the prakatalılä when Krsna is incarnate, but 
has no ultimate ontological status where all devotees are eternally reunited with 
their Lord. Jiva even uses the same term, nityavihära, as Harivamsa.” Despite 
this acceptance of the nityavihara by one of their chief theologians, however, the 
Gaudiyas in general continued to demonstrate a preference for the prakatalila. 
This predilection can be found in the writings of Jiva’s guru, Ripa Gosvami, for 
whom the activities of Krsna during the incarnation have a special value from 
the point of view of rasa. The very last verses of UN state clearly Rupa’s idea 
that sexual union itself is not the most joyous state of love: 


The happiness felt by the clever lovers in their various dalliances together are 
not matched by the pleasures of love-making. This is the opinion of the 
knowers of rasa.” 


Thus, though the Gaudiyas accepted philosophically the eternal unity of 
Krsna and his devotees, they also felt that separation in its various forms, 
including the simulation of marriage to other parties, was created by Krsna’s 
yogamaya for the increased pleasure of all. Harivamsa’s idea of nityavihara, 
being opposed to this conception of higher pleasure, is distinct from what 
became the mainstream of the Gaudiya school. However, Jiva Gosvami, by no 
means a marginal thinker of that school, clearly preferred a type of nityavihara 
in the final work of his career, Samkalpakalpadruma, where he indicates that 


7“ A vernacular portrait: Radha ın the Sür Sagar’, Yn The Divine Consort, 42-56, esp. 53 


# 1,7 126; tathapi sambhogasukhäd api stutah sa ko'py anirväcyatamo manoramah| pramodarasih 
parinamato dhruvam tatra sphuret tad rasikaikavedyah |} 

29 Brhad Bhägavatämrta, 11.6.352—5. 

9 Antya 1.66-67: Krsnake bähira nahi kariha Braja haue] Braja chädi Krsna kabhu nä yaya 
käahänte}/, This is followed by a quote from Yamala 

3! Laghubhägavatämrta, 15.461: Krsno ‘nyo Yadusambhüto yas tu Gopendranandanah| 
Vrndävanam parıtyajya sa kvacin naiva gacchati//; UN (Haridása Dasa edition), 15.185-7: Atha 
samyogaviyogasthitih Harer lilävisesasya prakatasyänusäratah/ varnitä — virahüvasthà 
gosthavamabhruvam asauj} Vrndäranye viharata sada rasadwibhramaih] Harina Vrajadevinäm 
viraho ‘stina karhicit]] Tatha ca Padme Pätälakhande Mathurämähätmye gogopagopikäsange yatra 
kridati Kamsahäj], Padyävalı, (ed.) S. K. De (Dacca, 1934). 

32 Gopälacampü, 1.29.116. 
7 E mitho līlāvilāsena yathä sukham{ na tathà samprayogena syād evam rasikä vıduh{! 
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once Krsna and the residents of Vrindavan were reunited in the prakatalılä, they 
never suffered separation again.” 

Where Gopala Bhatta stood in all this is not entirely clear, unless we accept 
that Jiva was indebted to him for the outline of Krsnasandarbha in which he 
developed these ideas. This would make Gopäla Bhatta a worshipper of a 
svakiya nityalilà in Goloka. If so, he is rather closer to Harıvamsa than Snataka 
would have us believe. 

(4) The most clearly attested point of difference between the two personali- 
ties is to be found in Snàtaka's fourth point. It has already been shown above 
that Harivamsa considered the various scriptural injunctions to have no 
relevance for the devotional path. Gopala Bhatta’s HBV is a monument to his 
conviction of thé opposite. Even though Rüpa Gosvàmi also states that 
rägänugä bhakti, being practised in material body, requires that the scriptural 
injunctions are to be followed externally while internally one performs smarana, 
etc. (1.2.295-6), no other writer of the Gaudiya school went to such lengths to 
enumerate the external practices in a way which seems to contravene the very 
spirit of the devotional movement to which he belonged. It can be argued that 
the Gaudiyas were conscious of their preaching mission and the need to 
harmonize their teachings with those of the existing Hindu scriptures of the 
smärtas. Hita Harivamsa’s main tenets, 1.e. the rejection of the need for sources 
other than those of his own revelation as well as the rules and regulations of the 
Smrti including the ekddast fast and the worship of tulasz, put him at the 
opposite end of the spectrum from Gopäla Bhatta. Thus, though we may not 
accept the substance of the Gaudiya traditions about Harivamsa and Gopäla 
Bhatta, in view of the little that we do know about these two, it seems rather 
likely that they would have clashed. It should be remarked, however, that at the 
end of HBV, Gopala Bhatta makes provision for those who are ‘ single-minded ' 
(ekäntin). The following passage of that book seems to match the descriptions 
we have of Harivamsa and Prabodhänanda: 


Thus for the single-minded who are engaged with great love in the 
constant singing and remembering of the Lord, other [religious] duties do 
not bring pleasure. 

Out of some emotion, some of them have a desire to serve the feet of the 
deity form (srimürti) with their own mantra. The rules for this service are 
established according to their own taste. 

They engage spontaneously in the enjoined permanent duties (vihitesu 
nityesu). The glory of the single-minded appears thus and we have therefore 
written of it.” 


It may well be that Gopàla Bhatta considered the renounced condition 
(which was not accepted by Harivamsa) essential to the ekantin and ragänuga 
devotee. In general, however, though the Gaudiyas of today, renounced or 
householder, do not take the elaborate prescriptions of HBV very seriously, 
ekädasi fasting, respect for tulasi, etc., are considered to be duties encumbent 
upon everyone, regardless of äsrama. 

In conclusion, then, of the four points of difference between Gopala Bhatta 
and Harivamsa indicated by Snätaka, only the last can be said to have validity. 
This in itself cannot be said to confirm, however, the existence of any disciplic 
relation between the two or any subsequent schism. 

# See in particular 2.1, 4.1-10. 

35(ed.) Syämäcarana Kaviratna (Calcutta, 1911), 1329. evam ekäntınam präyah kirtanam 
smaranam prabhoh] kurvatäm paramaprityä krtyam anyam na rocayet/| bhávena kenacit 


presthasrimürter anghrisevane/ sydd ıcchaısam svamantrena svarasenawva tadvidhih[] vihitesv eva 
nityesu pravartante svayam hi te] ity ädy ekäntinän bhäti mähätmyam likhitam hi tat[] 
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It may be noted here that in the past, these claims by representatives of the 
Gaudiya school have incited legal proceedings by the Radhavallabhis who have 
won damages and apologies from those who made them.* 


Hita Harivamsa, the author 

Four written works are ascribed to Hita Harivamsa: two in Brajabhäsä and 
two in Sanskrit. The two Brajabhasa works, Cauräsipada (CP), often named 
Hitacauräsi, particularly in modern recensions, and Sphutaväni, are accepted 
without debate as the writings of Harivamsa. Neither of these works is an 
integral composition; rather they seem to be collections of disparate verses and 
songs written by Harivamsa and compiled after his death. Most of the padas of 
these two works finish with signature verses containing Harivam$a's name. Two 
padas (11, 12) of CP have the signature (chapa) of Naravahana, and six other 
verses (13, 33, 37, 50, 54, 82) appear in the anthology of Suradasa’s songs, 
Suraságara." Harivamsa’s language is highly sanskritized and would indicate 
that the author had been educated in grammar; there is no reason to believe that 
he was not capable of composition in Sanskrit. 

The first of Harivamsa’s Sanskrit works is Radharasasudhanidhi, often called 
Radhasudhanidhi in Radhavallabhi circles. The Yamunästaka is another work in 
Sanskrit, containing nine verses written in the pancacamara metre. No historical 
investigator seems willing to state unequivocally that this is indeed a work 
coming from the pen of Harivamsa. 


Cauräsipada 

This is the more important of the two Brajabhasa works, both in size and 
influence. The work consists primarily of descriptions of the erotic dalliances of 
the divine couple of Braj, Radha and Krsna, the nityavihära, the important 
exception being those padas which describe the rdsa with no Radha in sight. 
Several themes find repetition and can be identified as favoured by the author. 
Later commentators have divided the padas into chronological categories 
(samayas) or situations. Though the division is not necessarily true to the 
original text, it does show roughly in which ///as Harivamsa was interested: 38 


l. erotic activities (sajja samaya): 1-3, 5, 10, 16-18; 29, 30, 32, 34, 42, 46, 
50, 66, 72, 76, 80, 82 [Total: 20] 

. the circle dance (räsasamaya): 12, 19, 24-6; 36; 61-3, 67—9; 71, 78, 79, 81 
[16] 

3. Radha's bouderie (manasamaya) 37-41, 43-4, 58; 64-5, 73-5, 83 [15] 

4. forest sports (vanavihärasamaya): 45, 47-9; 52-6 [9] 

5 

6 


un 


. after love-making (suratäntasamaya): 15, 20, 21, 23, 31, 70, 77, 84 [8] 

. descriptions of the beauty of Radha, Krsna or both (srngärasamaya): 9, 
13, 22, 60 [4] 

. Joking together (häsasamaya): 4-6 [3] 


~J 


36 In 1888, the Rädhäramana seváyata Rädhäcarana Gosvāmī wrote a book called SriCa:tanya- 
carita sära ın whıch he stated that Gopäla Bhatta was spiritual master of Hita Harıvamsa. He was 
taken to court, and on 5 October of that year was judged guilty of defamation. He was made to pay 
a 5 rupee fine and revoke his claims with an apology, saying he had no proof. Snataka (1968: 98-9) 
has taken this information from a Hindi work by Gopalaprasada Sarma called Bhramoccheda about 
which he gives no further information 

37 Snataka (1968: 324-30) makes a concerted effort to show that these are Harıvamsa’s own 
compositions. Snell (1984: 464-9) suggests that they are more likely to come from the body of 
anonymous literature from which both the compilers of CP and Sürasagara drew. 

38 Hitacaurasi aur uski Premadäsa krta Vrajabhäsä tikà, (ed.) Vijay Pal Simha and Candrabhan 
Rävat (Kast: Nägarı Pracärıni Sabha, 1971). The list is somewhat arbitrary. Snätaka gives a 
somewhat different breakdown (1968: 294), significantly omitting dana (51), even though this song 
starts with the line, dana dai ri navala kısori... 
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8. springtime (vasantasamaya): 27, 28 [2] 
9. bathing (snänasamaya): 14 [1] 
10. on the swing (hindolasamaya): 35 [1] 
ll. demanding the toll (dänasamaya): 51 [1] 
12. playing with the colours (horisamaya): 57 [1] 
13. enjoyment of a special taste (rasavisesasamaya): 59 [1] 


Padas 4-6 could easily be assimilated into the ‘ after love-making’ category 
for there are described the couple in the morning after a night of love-making, 
and the various signs which are the cause of merriment. The swing pastime and 
Holi could be assimilated into the springtime pastime as these activities are 
notably events associated with that season. Indeed these verses do have a certain 
amount of crossing over of content. The toll pastime is noticeable as it is 
traditionally a parakiyalila, only having meaning if Radha and the other gopis 
are unmarried or married to other gopas. This and some of the statements about 
rasa also indicate that Radha is a parakiya nayika. This contrast with the 
frequent use of the terms dampati, dulhana, dulhani, Rädhäpati, etc., which 
support the svakiyd position for which Harivam$a is known. 

Some features of Harivamsa’s descriptions of Radha and Krsna’s erotic 
dalliances are worthy of note. There is a great deal of similarity between these 
padas and Prabodhananda's Nikufjavildsastava. Krsna is pictured on five 
occasions undoing Radha’s nivibandha or waist-knot (padas 7, 30, 49, 50, 72); 
Radha on four occasions refuses Krsna saying, ' no, no’. These words are said 
to be ‘ nectarean ’—neti neti vacanämrta (7, 72); neti neti madhubola (30).? She is 
also described as pratipada pratikula * uncooperative at every step’. Lalita and 
the other sakhis are described as looking on (7, 30, 35), ‘ drinking through the 
chalices (casaka) of their eyes ' (50), * looking through the window of the cottage 
made of vines’ (72). 

Compare Nikufijavilasastava: ‘her hands eager to block the arms of her 
dearest’ (priyatamabhujarodhavyagrahastau ratotkau, 3); * blindly intoxicated 
by the broken words “enough, enough” spoken playfully’ (^ alam alam’ iti 
lilagadgadoktyunmadandhau, 3); ‘ she said the relishable words, '* what are you 
doing? "' (‘kim tha kurusa?’ ity Gsvadyavakkimcanokti; 4); ‘ uncooperative at 
every step’ (pratipadapratikula, 5); ‘ staying the hand of the lover that touched 
her waist-knot ' (namitadayitapänisprstanivmibandhau, 5); * Lalita and the other 
tremulous girlfriends looked through their eyes without blinking’ (sulalita- 
Lalitäder nirnimesäksirandhraih, 23); ‘the love-filled girl friends looked with 
their eyes against the windows of the copse ' (pranayamayavayasyah kufijarandh- 
rärpitäksih; 24). Other less notable features of Nikufijavilasastava can be found 
sprinkled throughout CP, such as viparitarati, jingling of the ankle bells during 
love-making, the dishevelled appearance of Radha and Krsna after love-making 
(described as suratänta), etc. Radha’s playful refusal of Krsna’s advances is also 
described in RRSN 10. 

The padas listed as being about mäna fit into a pattern identical to the /ila- 
cycle found in Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda.” Harivamsa, imagining himself as a 
sakhi, takes the role of the go-between (14, 15, 20, 37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 44, 58), goes 
to Radha and describes Krsna as deeply disturbed by feelings of separation 
from her (‘ devastated by passion ’, 6, 37, 38, 66). Having Krsna’s love described 
for her, Radha is convinced and taken by the sakhi to the kunja (abhisara 39, 40, 
48, etc.) where she joins the beloved (“the lady went into the bower smiling’, 
20). Two padas of Sphutaväni (14, 21) also fit into this pattern. The themes of 

9 See also CP, 11, 18; RRSN, 10. 
4? Harıvamsa’s affinity for Gitag is pointed out by Hariráma Vyäsa: bade rasika Jayadeva 


bakhani, lila amrta cucato/ Vrndavana Harivamsa prasamsıta, suni gauri musikata//, Vasudeva 
Gosvami (1953: 195). 
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mana and abhisära with the sakhi playing a pivotal role as a go-between ın these 
situations is an oft-encountered theme of the prayers of RRSN (21, 23, 32, 43, 
etc.). However, in CP this is the only type of service to which the sakhi shows an 
inclination. 

Harivamsa’s descriptions of the circle-dance (rasa 12, 19, 36, 79, 82, 24, 61, 
64, 65) are particularly effective. Krsna attracts the gopis by playing the flute 
from under the vamsivata tree. Harivamsa shows a great knowledge of music 
and musical instruments, listing the different instruments used (11, 12, 24, 26, 
27, 36, 48, 57.11, 63.iii, 65), the sounds of the mrdanga ‘ tathei’; dancing the 
sudhanga dance. Indra is described as an observer of the dance, showing the 
influence of the BAP version. This evident feeling for the rasalilà is not found in 
RRSN where it only figures in a few verses (59, 90, 114, 159, 160) and the 
dancing and music are most often peripheral to the main theme of the verse 
itself. Commentaries on räsa verses of CP show the influence of ARP where 
Krsna blows the flute to calm Rädhä’s bouderie. 

Other than these verses about räsa, the only other pada which has a clear 
reference to BAP is that which has been called rasavisesa ' something special’, 
perhaps because of the difficulties that commentators have had in explaining it 
within the context of Harivamsa's doctrines. Pingala, the prostitute who lost 
faith in her way of life, is alluded to. This entire pada seems to be a statement 
denouncing material life and advising single-minded devotion to Rädhä and 
Krsna rather than one having any direct connexion with the nityavihära. In 
character, it seems somewhat out of place, and would be rather more at home in 
Sphutaväni. 


Sphutavani 

This work is of somewhat different character from CP though it is also 
evidently a posthumous collection of verses written by Harivamsa. The dif- 
ference in emphasis is quite clear in that the element of devotion and spıritual 
instruction is more clear. The first nine padas of this work are all dedicated to 
the rejection of material goals in life and the dedication to devotion to Krsna. 
Pada 20 also fits into this category.” Two other songs (18, 19) are Gratis, also 
dedicated exclusively to Krsna, the second one in particular emphasizing 
devotion to Krsna without any mention of Radha. One pada describes the birth 
of Krsna (11), another that of Radha (16). These are, of course, prakatalila 
events, and therefore, strictly speaking, do not take place in the nityavihara. 

In terms of the practices of devotion, only the last four dohas show signs of 
the doctrines which are attributed to Harivamsa. The name of Radhavallabha 
appears there for the first time, and for the first time an indication of devotion to 
Radha independent of Krsna: ' I shall not open my ears to hear anything but the 
glories of Radha.’ * 

A number of padas, however, repeat some of the themes encountered in CP. 
Pada 23 describes Lalita at the entrance to the kunja listening to the erotic 
activities within, a theme which is found in CP 23-24; several padas have the 
theme of the sakhi describing Krsna in order to convince the reluctant Radha to 
bestow her favours on him (14, 17, 19, 22). One of these verses includes a 
nakhasikha description of Lala (Krsna) (22). Pada 13 describes Krsna’s playing 
of the flute and his beauty. 


Rädhärasasudhänidhi 
The Radhavallabhis’ claims that Harivamsa was the author of RRSN are 


“CP, 20, mere pränanätha SriSyämä sapatha karaun trna chıye, etc. 
? CP, 244, $rabana phutau jo anasunaun bina Radha yasa baina. 
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strongly supported by a solid tradition which contains at least sixteen 
commentaries on this work, mostly written in Brajabhäsä. Harivamsa’s son 
Krsnacandra also wrote a pastiche of the work called Upasudhanidhi. The 
tradition is further confirmed by manuscript evidence which overwhelmingly 
supports Harivamsa’s authorship. Of the nine MSS found in the Vrindavan 
Research Institute collection, seven are ascribed to him, and only two to 
Prabodhänanda. These two have been shown by Snell (1984: 52) to bear signs of 
tampering: dedications to Caitanya have apparently been interpolated at the 
beginning and end of the work and the numbering of the verses adjusted.? S. K. 
De earlier came to similar conclusions on the basis of MS descriptions found in 
the India Office, Bodleian and Asiatic Society of Bengal catalogues.“ He states 
there that ‘it is obviously a case of appropriation by the Caitanya sect of a work 
composed by Hita Harivamsa.’ 

The legend that Harıvamsa wrote the work when he was only six months old 
might have been created to counteract Gaudiya claims for Prabodhananda's 
authorship. RRSN 264, a verse which reflects sentiments frequently expressed in 
VMA * makes it clear that the work was written in Vrindavan. 


All those who have come to this sweet Vrindavan 
with its wonderful, eternal glories 
possess forms which are eternal 
and can give the concentrated rasa; 
They are easily visible only to 
those who are the greatest of the yogis. 
When I saw them as they are, 
even those who are cruel or sinners, 
who are not worthy to be spoken to or even seen by the pious, 
I came to consider them supremely worshipable.* 


It is curious that Damodaradasa, the first disciple of Harivamsa to write in 
Brajabhasa about the glories of his master, though making frequent references 
to portions of the CP, gives no indication of a knowledge of the themes of 
RRSN, or even its language or terminology. Though the glories of Radha and 
Krsna, their erotic sports, even the witnessing of the activities by Lalita and the 
other sakhis are mentioned in Sevakavani, there is no talk of service to Radha in 
anything resembling the manner of RRSN, or even of VMA. In view of the 
importance which RRSN had in forming the doctrines of the sect, this absence 
could not be explained on the basis of Damodaradasa's supposed ignorance of 
Sanskrit. 

Surprisingly, in view of the nature of the Gaudiyas’ arguments based on 
internal evidence demonstrating Prabodhànanda's probable authorship of the 
RRSN, Radhavallabhi apologists have given surprisingly little internal evidence 
to support their claims. They have generally taken the MS evidence and the 
support of impartial researchers such as S. K. De as sufficient. Snataka, for 
instance, has only offered a comparison between CP 7 and RRSN 247. In both 
cases, Radha sees her reflection in Krsna's chest and in confusion becomes 
jealous, though the detail of the latter version is far more refined. 


® [n this article, references to RRSN follow the Gaudiya recension. Verses in the Rädhävallabhi 
recensions will be one figure lower. 

^S K De (1942: 99), the references given by him are vır.1464-5; p. 131, 239, vt p 230. Notices, 
2nd series, 1, p. 384. 

® See for example’ 1.12, 1.61, 2.58, etc. 

46 Sadyogindrasudrsyasändrarasadänandaikasanmürtayah sarve 'py adbhutasanmahımnı madhure 
Vrndavane sangatüh| ye krürä api papino na ca satam sambhäsyadrsyäs ca ye sarvàn vastutaya 
niriksya paramasvärädhyabuddhır mama[] 
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The concept itself is not altogether original for there is a verse with a similar 
theme in Subhäsitaratnakosa (4.35) in which Laksmi becomes jealous upon 
seeing her own reflection multiplied infinitely in the eyes of the many-headed 
serpent Sesa, taking them to be other mistresses of Visnu. Numerous other 
variations on the theme have been brought forth by Vaisnava poets." The 
brevity ofthe CP version itself makes it clear that the audience was expected to 
be familiar with the conceit. The RRSN refines the incident by adding that 
Radha leaves Krsna’s side and goes to complain to a sakhi which Prabo- 
dhananda prays to hear. Some other of the /ilàs found in the RRSN have echoes 
in CP, such as Radha and Krsna’s exchanging clothes in the heat of passion. In 
RRSN 76, the author prays for the service of making the adjustment on Radha's 
clothing when she is thus mistakenly dressed. 

Of the other distinctive features of RRSN (see next section) Harivamsa does 
use a few of the terms which are encountered frequently in RRSN: the word 
rasasindhu appears twice. In one place he states that Brahma, etc. are not able to 
comprehend, and in another he offers obeisance to Vrindavan, a motif found in 
RRSN 266. 

Harivamsa’s other Sanskrit work, Yamunästaka, also contains some of the 
vocabulary which is found in the RRSN: rasaikasiman (2), maharasabdhi (3). 
The eighth verse also contains two ideas which are repeatedly found in RRSN as 
well as the works of Prabodhananda: the object of worship being the object of 
meditation of the great sages including Närada and that of a supreme goal of 
life. Prabodhänanda frequently talks about Radha and Krsna, or service to 
them, being beyond Nàrada and the sages. 

These few correlations, however, do not present an overwhelming case for 
the identity of authorship of the CP, Sphutaväni, and RRSN. Indeed, even 
though Harivamsa’s Brajabhasa works were collected after his death, the 
overwhelming question is why did the spirit of RRSN never enter into those 
writings? The vernacular hymn would have been the perfect vehicle for 
transmitting the essential aspects of RRSN's message, exclusive devotion to 
Radha and the desire for service in the kufija, to the Rädhävallabhi congrega- 
tion. The absence of this spirit of RRSN in any of Harivamsa’s other writings 
when contrasted with its presence in those of Prabodhänanda, combined with 
the great weight of stylistic, linguistic, and such like similarities existing between 
this work and Prabodhànanda's other writings justify Gaudiya claims that he 
was the author of that work. If we add to this the fact that certain pronounced 
usages in CP, such as Harivamsa’s favoured epithet for Radha, bhämini, are 
completely absent from RRSN, the case for Prabodhänanda’s authorship 
becomes quite strong. 


Similarities between RRSN and Prabodhänanda’s works 

We now turn to a comparison of RRSN with Prabodhänanda’s writings. In 
particular we shall look at the three stotrakavya works, CCA, VM A and RRSN, 
which are generically similar. We shall on occasion, however, also look at some 
of Prabodhänanda’s other metrical works, in particular SangM and ARP. None 
of the three stotraküvyas conform to any clear structure as a whole, though on 
occasion certain verse sequences may be found to have some kind of unity, 
either metrical or semantic. Such sequences are rather more extended in VMA, 


^'eg., Krsna seeing himself reflected in Rädhä’s bright golden skin ıs also found both in 
Subhäsitaratnakosa, 4 44 and RRSN, 246. 

® samastavedamastakair agamyavaibhavam sadä mahämunindraNäradädıbhıh sadaiva bhävitäm] 
atulyapämaraır api Srıtäm pumarthasaradam bhaje Kalındanandınim durantamohamanjanim/}, in 
Brhatstotramuktähära, (Ahmedabad, 1916), 419-20. 
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the longest work, and less so in CCA, the shortest. Each of these works, being 
panegyrics to their chosen object of worship have a certain stylistic similarity 
perhaps attributable to the genre itself. There are, to be sure, differences, some 
of which might be attributable to the content; Caitanya is described in terms of 
what he had done and the effects that he produced; Vrindavan is a place, and 
much of the content describes the wonderful flora and fauna of the dhäman and 
its nature as a place naturally requires that it be treated in terms slightly 
different from those used for a person. In all of these works, Radha is to some 
degree or another placed in a category by herself, and service to her is the 
paramapumartha spoken of in numerous verses of CCA (cf. RRSN, 3, 144). 
With this in mind, if the author of all three works were one and the same 
individual, it would be expected that he would have reserved the best of his 
creative energy for a panegyric to the ultimate object of his devotion. Thus, even 
though stylistic similarities can be pointed out in the three works, it must 
nevertheless be accepted that RRSN is indeed the superior composition with the 
greatest consistency of literary quality throughout. 


(a) content 

Critics from the Gaudiya school have pointed to certain exact correlations in 
content between RRSN and the other works of Prabodhananda. A few 
examples of the most salient similarities are given here. 


(i) The two following verses are almost exactly the same: 


gatä dūre gävo dinam api turiyamsam abhajad 

vayam ksutksamah smas tava ca janani vartmanayana/ 

akasmat tüsnike sajalanayane dinavadane 

tvayi tyaktvà khelam nahi nahi vayam präninisavah]| (SangM, 4.8) 


gata dure gavo dinam api turiyamsam abhajad 

vayam yatum ksäntäs tava ca janani vartmanayaná] 

akasmat tusnike sajalanayane dinavadane 

luthaty asyam bhümau tvayi nahi vayam práninisavah[] (RRSN, 229) 


The cows have gone far away, 

the day too has entered its third quarter, 

we are waiting to go, [or we are wasting from hunger] 
and your mother is watching the path [for you]; 


now suddenly you have fallen silent, 

your eyes have filled with tears 

and your face is filled with sadness 

and you have fallen to the ground— 

[or after giving up playing with us—] 
no, we do not wish to go on living. 


This verse and the two prior to it in RRSN are somewhat out of context, as they 
are purely descriptive, containing no prayer, blessing or ' vision' markers. It 
may well be that it was later adopted in the SangM which does have the 
semblance of a continuous plot. 


(ii) The author of RRSN shows a devotion for Radha's name, which Krsna 
himself chants. The same image is found in the writings of Prabodhänanda: 
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yajjäpah sakrd eva Gokulapateh ... yannamankitamantrajapanaparah prityä 
svayam Mädhavah Krsno "pi tad adbhutam sphuratu me Rädheti 
varnadvayam. (RRSN, 95); 

Rädhäkelinikufja-vithisu caran Radhabhidham uccaran. (RRSN, 139); 
Rädhety evam japa tad anisam sarthasamsmrtyananyah (VMA, 15.75); 
Rädhä Rädhety aviratajäpah prätati (ARP, 97). 


This is paralleled by a devotion for Krsna’s name: 


atisnehäd uccair api ca harinämäni grnatah ...pardnandam Vrndävanam 
anucarantam ca dadhato mano me Rädhäyah padamrdulapadme nivasatu 
(RRSN, 55); 

Hare Krsna Krsneti Krsneti mukhyän...kadäbhyasya Vrndävane syäm 
krtarthah (VMA, 17.89); 

Rädhävat Krsnanämäbhidadhad iha sami tistha Vrndävane ‘tah (VMA, 8.43) 


The following verse from RRSN illustrating Radha's devotion to Krsna’s 
name is similar in spirit to Prabodhananda's verse describing Caitanya's 
devotion to it. 


syama Syämety anupamarasäpürnavarnair japanti 

sthitvä sthitvà madhuramadhurottaram uccärayantı] 
muktästhülän nayanagalitan asrubindün vahanti 

hrsyadromä pratipadacamatkurvati pätu Radha// (RRSN, 218) 


May Rädhä deliver you, astonishing you at every step, 
her bodily hairs horripilating, 

teardrops as large as pearls flowing from her eyes, 
chanting the words, ‘ Syàma, Syama’, 

completely filled with incomparable flavour, 

stopping after some time to pronounce them aloud 
in a voice sweeter than sweet. 


badhnan premabharaprakampitakaro granthin katidorakaih 
sarnkhyätum nijalokamangalaharekrsnetinämnäm japan] 
asrusnätamukhah svam eva hi Jagannatham didrksur gatä- 

yätair Gauratanur vilocanamudam tanvan Harih pätu vah[[ (CCA, 9) 


May the golden-bodied Hari deliver you 

bringing joy 10 your eyes by his pacing back and forth, 

his face bathed in tears from his desire to see Jagannatha. 

To count the world-saving Hare Krsna names which he chants, 
he ties knots in a rope tied around his waist 

with a hand shaking out of the love which fills it. 


(iii) Prayers for the engagement of all the senses in the service of Krsna, 
appear several times in BhP (e.g. IX.4.18-21 and X.10.38). Such prayers are 
found in VMA for the service of Vrindavan, in RRSN for Radha. 


SriVrndävanavandanäya satatam mürdhästu bahvadart 

Jihvà vihvalatäm upaitu satatam tatsadgunotkirtane/ 

hastau tan navakufjamärjanavidhau pädau ca taträtane 

srote tanmahimasrutau drsi drsau nityam smrtau stan manah[] (VMA, 7.49) 
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Rädhänämasudhärasam rasayitum jihvästu me vihvalä 

pädau tatpadakänkitäsu caratam Vrndätavivithisu] 

tatkarmaiva karah karotu hrdayam tasyah padam dhyäyatam 
tadbhavotsavatah param bhavatu me tatpranandathe ratih/] (RRSN, 142) 


The prayer for the service of sweeping the kufija is found elsewhere in RRSN, 8, 
164, 180, 202, 243). Other verses written in this style include RRSN, 106. 


(iv) Numerous examples could be given of prayers for other types of service 
in the two works; only one or two more shall be given here. Compare the two 
following prayers for the service of massaging the feet of the couple in the kunja 
after love-making, 


kadä va KalinditatanikataVrndavanalata- 

nikunjantam suptam tadatisarasam pres thamithunam| 

mitho gädhäslistam mrdu mrdu mayaä lalitapadam 

muda viksye svapne ‘py ahaha sukhanidram gatam aham|/ (VMA, 17.114) 


mithahpremävesäd ghanapulakadorvalliracita- 
pragädhaslesenotsavarasabharonmilitadrsau] 

nikufijaklpte vai navakusumatalpe 'bhisayitau 

kadā patsamvahadibhir aham adhisau nu sukhaye// (RRSN, 194) 


Another verse of this type is RRSN, 17. Prayers to hear a Vrindavan parrot 
repeating the lovers’ conversation of the previous night are found in these same 
two works: 


kim mam khedayase vimunca vasanam talpottame ’smin sukhen- 

ägatya svapihi tyaja tyaja bhujam Slisyami känte sakrt/ 

Gh kim nirdaya mufíca mufíca na kim apy äpidaye Radhika- 
Krsnälapam imam kadā nu srnuyam Vrndätavikiratah]/ (VMA, 17.106) 


matkanthe kim nakhasikharayä daityarajo'smi naham 

maivam pidam kuru kucatate Pūtanā nadham asmi| 

ittham kirair anukrtavacah preyasä sangatayah 

pratah $rosye tava sakhi kadā kelikufjam mrjanti// (RRSN, 164) 


(v) Prabodhänanda’s proclivity to use language reminiscent of advaita 
philosophy has been emphasized in our previous discussions of CCA and VMA. 
This is not absent from the RRSN and the reference to brahmavada found there 
in verse 148 is comparable to those in CCA, 98 and 107: ‘Some people are 
exclusively interested in brahman, etc., but...’ The author of RRSN (84) says he 
is afraid of kaivalyam just as the author of the CCA calls it hellish (95). 


(vi) Another conceit recurring again and again in Prabodhananda’s writing 
is that in which he states that perfection is beyond the great gods, or even Suka, 
the speaker of the BhP. 


CCA, 2 (SrisaBrahmädyagamyä), 7 (Govindapremabhajam api yan na 
kalitam), 24 (bhrantam yatra muni$varaih), 34 (aparicitapürvam munivaraih), 
51 (SivaBrahmadi inam api ca sumahävismrtibhrtäm), 62 (mrgyäpi sa SivaSuk- 
OddhavaNaradadyaih), 79 (SivaBrahmädyalabhye), 95 (VidhiMahendradis 
ca kitayate), 99 (Brahmadims ca hasanti natibahumanyante mahaVaisnavan), 
132 (Brahmesadimahascaryamahimapi). 
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VMA, 1.2 (igo 'pi), 2.36 (SrisankaraDruhinamukhyasurendravrndadurjfieya-), 
17.15 (Sri$ukaNäradädyakalite), 17.60 (SrisaSukArjunOddhavamukhah 
pasyanti yan na kvacit). 


RRSN, 2 (yogindradurgamagatih), 3 (BrahmEsvaradisuduruha-padaravinda), 
4 (BrahmaRudraSukaNaradaBhismamukh yair alaksito), 40 (Brahmadidur- 
gamagateh), 73 (nahi prapur BrahmaSivadayo pi), 84 (paresabhajanonmadä 
yadi Sukädayah kim tatah), 86 (LaksmiSukaNàradadi), 97 (devānām atha 
bhaktamuktasuhrdam atyantadüram ca yat), 239 (yan NaradAjEsaSukair 
agamyam), 240 (sambhävyo ‘pi VirinciNäradaSivaSväyambhuvädyair na 


yah). 


(vii) Beside simply describing the different types of service to Radha, 
Prabodhananda likes to describe the appearance of the sakhis who serve her. 
Thus VM A's eighth century contains an extended description of their bodily 
features. Sang M, 3.40-1 is a description of the sakhi after receiving the blessing 
of the divine couple. Compare this verse to RRSN, 53 which is the author's 
meditation on his own feminine form; both contain the same third line: 


atha SriGovinde vikasadaravindeksanalasat- 
krpädrstyä pürvapranayarasavrstya snapayati/ 
sthitä nityam pärsve vividhaparicaryaikacaturä 
na kesämcid drsyam rasikamithunam sā Sritavati]/ (SangM, 3.41) 


dukülam bibhränäm atha kucatate kafícukapatam 
prasádam sväminyäah svakarataladattam pranayatah| 
sthitàm nityam pärsve vividhaparicaryaikacaturäm 
kisorim ätmänam kim iha sukumärim na kalaye]| (RRSN, 53) 


Similarly, prayers to Krsna for service to Rädhä appear in both SangM 
(3.3940) and RRSN (257-60). 


(b) metre 

In general, the three panegyrical works are written in the same few, mostly 
longer metres: Särdülavikridita, sragdharà, mandäkräntä, Sikharini, vasan- 
tatilaka, prthvi and malini, RRSN containing rather more mandakrantä 
and prthvi verses, somewhat fewer sragdharäs by roughly the same propor- 
tion. VMA and RRSN have approximately the same proportion of 11- and 
12-syllable metres. The proportion of gana and anustubh metres is relatively 
higher in VMA, somewhat lower in CCA and lowest in RRSN. RRSN is written 
in only 12 metres, VMA, despite its length, adds only two or three more to this 
repertoire. There is, however, a noticeable contrast in the metrical composition 
of these three works as a whole when compared with other stotrakävyas (see 
table 1) such as Krsnakarnamrta (KKA) or Raghunathadasa's Vilapakusuman- 
jali (VKA), a Sanskrit poem which resembles RRSN closely in spirit, or 
Caitanyasataka (CS), a work which may have influenced the writing of CCA 
and also show many signs of KKA’s influence. RRSN begins with a sequence of 
41 verses in vasantatilaka which indicates that perhaps the author set out to 
write the work in that metre alone before changing into a mixed work. VMA ` 
also seems to have been written in a similary erratic fashion. 


- 
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Table 1: Comparison of metres (All figures in percentages) 


KKAT VKA* CSt N VMA** CCA 
anustubh 8 5:4 13-5 53:0 I:5 14 
indravajrà 11 4:5 0 10 04 21 1-4 
upendravajra 11 27 0 0 0 0 0 
upajati 11 5-4 0 2:8 49 9-0 0 
salini 11 1-8 0 0 3-7 07 0 
rathoddhata/svagata 11 0-9 10-6 0 0:4 0 07 
vamsastha 12 1-8 0 l 0 1-2 0 
totaka 12 1:8 0 I 0 0 0 
praharsinni 13 2-7 0 0 0 0 0 
maäjubhäsini 13 54 0 0 0 0 0 
rucira 13 0-9 0 0 0 0 0 
vasantatilaka 14 25-9 41:3 3-0 18-2 7-4 8-4 
malini 15 5-4 17:3 20 11 6:4 14 
harini 17 2-7 0 0 0 0 0 
sikharini 17 2-7 2-9 0 17:8 126 19-6 
mandäkräntä 17 0-9 3-8 0 11:9 6:4 77 
rthvi 17 2:7 4-8 4-0 10-4 4-9 5-6 
ardüla- 19 11-6 38 30 31-5 25:2 31-5 
sragdharä 21 — 1-9 20 5-9 15-3 [1-2 
arya, etc. 0-9 0 0 15 6:1 0-7 
puspitägrä 18 10 0 0 0 0 
vaitaliya 2-7 0 0 0-3 0 0 
aupacchandasika 2-7 0 0 0 12 0 
Other 3:6 1-0 2 0 2-5 0 
TOTAL number of verses 112 104 100 270 326 143 


T Krsnakarnämrta 

* Yiläpakusumänjalı 

t Caitanyasataka attributed to Vasudeva Sárvabhauma Bhaftacarya 
** Chapters I, 2, 17 only 


(c) figures 
(i) It has already been briefly mentioned that Prabodhananda took much 


inspiration from Bilvamangala. Bilvamangala’s apparent conversion from the 
path of mayäväda to a path of devotion to Krsna would have made him the ideal 
role model for Prabodhananda, similarly a convert. In all three of Prabo- 
dhananda’s stotrakävyas, the stylistic features of Bilvamangala’s work are to be 
encountered. In particular, the word jyotis frequently appears in RRSN, usually 
modified by Rädhäbhidham or some similar adjectives clarifying what is 
intended by the ambiguous ' effulgence '. Other synonyms of jyotis are found 
such as mahas, dhaman, etc. Altogether RRSN contains no less than 20 
instances of this particular conceit. The same conceit is found repeatedly in the 
VMA, though mahas is preferred to jyotis in that work. Furthermore, the 
modifier is more often gauranilam or nilapitam or some other adjective 
indicating both Radha and Krsna. Below is given an example from VMA (3.30), 
in which both the words jyotis and mahas are used. It seems that, in general, in 
VMA Prabodhänanda reserved jyotis for the dhäman, in order to contrast it 
more effectively with the spiritual destination of the advaitins, and used mahas 
for Radha-Krsna. 


brahmànandamayasya nirmalatamasyänter mahäjyotiso 

Jyotir bhagavatam cakästi kim api svánandasarojjvalam[ 

tasyäpy adbhutam antar antar asamorddhväscaryamädhuryabhür 
Vrndàáranyam iha dvayam bhaja sakhe tad gauranilam mahah |j] 


Within the supremely flawless great light 

of spiritual (brahman) ecstasy, 

shines the light of the personal god 

which is bright with the essence of his own ecstasy; 
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Wonderfully, deep within that light 

is Vrnda's forest, made of unequalled, wondrous sweetness; 
My friend, worship the pair of luminaries, 

gold and blue, that is found there. 


This figure plays a part in those stotrakävya stanzas which Hardy typifies as 
‘vision’ verses. They contain in their main clause an indefinite pronoun (kim 
api, ko pi) with an ambiguous substantive, often kisora (‘ a certain youth’), etc., 
and noticeably in KKA, jyotis, mahas, dhäman, etc. meaning light, a verb 
meaning ‘shine’ (bhäti, cakästi) either in present indicative or optative mood, 
completed by a locative indicating ‘my heart, my mind’, etc. (mama cetasi, 
manasi me). The verse then clarifies the nature of the ‘light’ or ‘youth’ by 
adjectival compounds, or occasionally a subordinate clause. Naturally, this 
device can be varied in many ways, changing the location, or the type of verb, 
even including exhortations to remember, etc. Thus, e.g. ' may a certain light (of 
such and such a nature) shine in my heart’. 

This structure is used with such frequency in VMA that only a few examples 
shall be reproduced from one of its centuries, the sixth sataka. Here Prabo- 
dhananda generally adds a dual word at the end of his compounds (e.g. 
mithunam, dvayam, dvandvam, etc.). 


6.54 (gaurasyamamahodvayam), 6.55 (dhamadvandvam anangavihvalam), 
6.56 (gaurasyamam kimapi madhuram dhamayugmam kisoram), 6.57 
(nityakisoramohanamahodvandvam kimapy adbhutam), 6.59 (gauräsitadhäma 
tad dvayam), 6.60 (kanakamarakatasriharidivyängayos tanmadhurama- 
dhuradhämnoh kelivrndam kayoscit), 6.63 (navasuhemacampakendivara- 
dalavrndasugauranilabhäsoh), 6.64 (drutakanaka-mahendranilarocir- 
dvitayamahah), 6.65 (gauranilam ätmadvayam atikämavimohitam kisoram), 
6.72 (gaurasyamängakam aviraham yatra bhäti dvidhäma), 6.73 (jyotirdvand- 
vam), 6.77 (gauranilasridampatyoh), etc. 


A few examples of this conceit (restricted to the use of synonyms for ‘ light’ 
can be found in the following verses of RRSN: 44, 66, 71, 96, 99, 126, 134, 137, 
151, 157, 158, 174, 178, 187, 195 (kimapi hemagauram mahah), 205, 221, 227, 
237, 250, 269. The following are those which do not necessarily use a ‘ light’ 
word, but deal with Radha and Krsna together rather than Radha alone: 


108 (rasikamithunam), 133 (mithunam ... kim api sundaram nandati), 134 
(jyotirdvandvam kimapi paramänandakandam cakästi), 141 (kimapi nilapitac- 
chavi vidagdhamithunam), 145 (navakaisoramithunam), 187 (kisoram jyotir- 
dvandvam kimapi paramänandakandam | cakásti), 196 (marakatadruta- 
svarnacchäyam sphuratu mithunam), 197 (tan nilapitam mithunam cakästi), 
220  (vidagdhadvandvam), 221  (jyotirdvandvam madhuramadhuram 
premakandam cakästi), 222 (vidagdhamithunam udeti Vrndávane), 227 
(jyotihpufijadvayam, as an adjective describing Rädhä’s breasts). 


The same usage can be found in CCA, though admittedly to a lesser extent: 


4 (kamcid i$am), 15 (param jyotir gauram kanakarucicauram), 18 (caitanya- 
näma paramam kalayama dhäma), 20 (kim api rasarahasyam dhäma gauram 
namasye), 45 (mürtih kacana kaficanadravamayi), 79 (gaure dhämani). The 
indefinite adjective ko'pi with devah, candramah etc. (21, 70, 76, 79, etc.) 


(ii) Prabodhananda is particularly enamoured of the alliterative effect 
produced by the repetition of the same word. This is another effect which, 
though not original to him, is used with inordinate frequency, suggesting his 
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identity with the author of RRSN. There are several instances of this conceit in 
KKA, one which uses the word siman, also greatly favoured by Prabodhananda: 


cäpalyasima capalanubhavaikasima 

cäturyasima caturananasilpasima[ 

saurabhyasima sakaladbhutakelisima 

saubhagyasima tad idam Vrajabhägyasima/| (KKA, 74) 


äscaryaryasimä yad api bhagavatah sadgunäscaryasimä 
lilamadhuryasima pranayasamada-svadavaivasyasima] 
saundaryäscaryasimä navalalitavayah-sricamatkärasimä 

Vrndaranya eva pravilasati yato ‘tas tad eväsraye’ham// (VMA, 10.73) 


premolläsaikasimä paramarasacamatkaravaicitryasima 
saundaryasyaikasimá kim api navavayorüpalävanyasimä] 
lilamadhuryasima nijajanaparamaudäryavätsalyasimä 

sä Radha saukhyasimä jayati ratikaläkelimädhuryasimä// (RRSN, 131) 


Similarly, the influence of Mukundamälä 2 can be felt in another variety of 
this figure of repetition. In this case, a number of names of the deity are given in 
the vocative case, followed by the direct quotation marker iti: 


Srivallabheti varadeti dayäpareti 

bhaktipriyeti bhavalunthanakovideti/ 

nätheti nägasayaneti jaganniväsety 

äläpanam pratipadam kuru me Mukunda/| (Mukundamala, 2) 


caitanyeti krpämayeti paramodäreti nänävidha- 
premävesitasarvabhütahrdayety üscaryadhämann iti] 

gaurängeti gunarnaveti rasarupeti svandmapriyety 

asräntam mama jalpato janir iyam yayad iti prarthaye[] (CCA, 67) 


$yümeti sundaravareti manohareti 

kandarpakotilaliteti sunägareti/ 

sotkantham ahni grnati muhur äkuläksi 

sa Rädhikä mayi kadä nu bhavet prasanná]] (RRSN, 38) 


These and other variations on the conceit of repetition appear at least 18 
times in RRSN. The key words there are: sindhu (18), sara (26), iti (26), cdturt 
(64), -imä (57), chavi (99), sima (131), -dhi (136), Radha (139), ksana (167, 204), 
-dvini, (182), -dsini (183), koti (212), kvacit (220), nidhi (245), sada (254). 

In the CCA it appears 8 times: koti (11, 140), mahä (22), kvacit (37), ksanam 
(93, 94), iti (98), bahavah (107). 

The following is a sampling taken from the 5th sataka only of the VM A: koti 
(5.1), kiñcit (5.1), nānā (5.2, 93, 94), paraspara (5.6), maha (5.11, 55), ananta 
(5.32), mahämadhura (5.34), SriVrndävanam (5.85), anyan anyan (5.96). 

(tii) Another type of verse found in the KKA, etc. is one which Hardy calls 
the ‘ separation’ verse. It is characterized simply by the word kadä or kim and 
contains a prayer for a vision or for service. This type of verse is found only a 
few times in the CCA, far more frequently in VMA and RRSN where it forms 
the basis for the great majority of verses. Frequently, kada will be used at the 
beginning of the first foot, kadā và at the beginning of the third, as in CCA, 83, 
RRSN, 138, 175, 192; VMA 17.81 etc. 
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Only one example is given here: compare these two verses describing 
separation from CCA, 83 and RRSN, 210: 


Saiveyam bhuvi dhanyaGaudanagari velapi saivambudheh 

so ’yam SriPurusottamo Madhupates täny eva nämäni caf 
no kuiräpi niriksyate hari hari premotsavas tädrso 

hä Caitanya krpänidhäna tava kim vikse punar vaibhavam?[] 


This is the same city of Gauda, blessed on earth, 

this too the very beach of the ocean, 

this, the town of Purusottama (Puri) 

and these, those very names of Krsna; 

but nowhere, alas! can I see the same festival of love. 
Ah, Caitanya, the source of all compassion, 

will I ever again see your glories? 


Aho te "mi kufjäs tad anupamaräsasthalam idam 
giridroni saiva sphurati ratirange pranayini] 

na vikse SriRadham hari hari kuto’piti Satadhä 
vidiryeta pränesvari mama kadā hanta hrdayam|/ 


Ah, those are the very thickets, 

and this the incomparable scene of the circle dance, 

this the mountain cave, so dear when the two made love— 
alas, alas, nowhere do I see Sri Radha 

Oh mistress of my being, when will my heart tear 

into a hundred pieces as I say these words? 


(d) Language 

What strikes one immediately about the language of all of Prabodhananda’s 
works, a characteristic which applies equally to the RRSN, is that it is simple 
and straightforward. However great a scholar Prabodhananda may have been, 
in his works of poetry and praise he had no intention of going out of his way to 
demonstrate it in the traditional manner of the Sanskrit poet. There are no 
elaborate exhibitions of paranomasia. There is no obscure vocabulary. There 
are no complex allusions to mythology, no poetic fancies or metaphors that are 
not direct and easy to grasp. The poet’s message of enthusiastic devotion to 
Caitanya in Caitanyacandrämriam, to Radha in Rädhärasasudhänidhi, to 
Vrndavana in the Vrndavanamahimamrta all show this same quality. Hyper- 
bole, considered a fault of Sanskrit poets, does show its face, however, and in 
each of these works the object of devotion stands supreme and is shown to stand 
supreme, often by the same devices. Though he sometimes strings together 
lengthy compounds, they often consist of familiar formulae, joining frequently 
compounded superlatives. Although there is no real fixed pattern, the essential 
elements of a quintessential Prabodhananda compound can briefly be sum- 
marized by the following table: 


Table 2 
maha adbhuta prema lahari 
parama ascarya anuraga piyüsa sindhu 
pürna + madhura + pranaya + rasa + sidhu + ambudhi 
sandra ujjvala mädhurya amrta nidhi 
suddha camatkära mürti 


vapuh 
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Any cursory examination of a portion of RRSN shows many of Prabo- 
dhänanda’s favoured word-combinations much in evidence. 


(11) 


Caitanyacandramrta 
(1) visuddhapremonmadamadhurapiyüs alaharim 
(12) paramarasacamatkaramadhuryasimam 
(17) purnapremarasamrtabdhilaharilolangagauracchata . . . 
(20) param apärapremapiyüsasindhoh i 
(27) premamahárasojjvalapade 
(49) pürnapremämrtamayamahäjyotir amalah 
(88) sandranandojjvalanavarasapremapiyüs asindhoh 
(99) caranämbhojasravatprojjvalapremänandämrtädbhutarasän 
(102) mahäpremänandojjvalarasavapuh 
(110) premojjvalarasarahasyamrtanidheh | 
(116) mahäscaryapremojjvalarasasadävesavivasıkrtängäh 
(116) premojjvalarasarahasyamrtanidheh 
(119) mahäpranayasidhusudhärasaikapäthonidhau 
(137) prasaritamahüpremapiyusarasaságare 
Vrndavanamahimamrta 
(14.91)  premonmädarasamayajyotirekäbdhimürti 
(14.93) adbhutaratikalavaridhi KrsnaRädhe suddhapremojjvalarasatanü 
(15.3) atiratirasaikäbdhimagnam 
(15.7) pranayarasamahämbodhikotih 
(15.8) syamänandarasaikasägara 
(15.28) | Harirasotsaváànàm äscaryonmadarasaviläsotsavam idam 
(15.76) premänandarasacamatkärasarvasvadhärä 
(15.96)  svanandamrtasindhu 
(15.97) | mahàrasábdhivarsam 
(15.104)  paramamadhurah premapiyusasärah 
(15.105)  kamarasaikasárasubhagam Syämakisoram 
(16.6) mahädbhutacamatkrtiprakatasarvasadvaibhavam 
(16.7) mahojjvalamahämaho Madanagoparasam bhaja 
(16.10) atyäascaryänandasandohasäandrä 
(16.14) atisvacchair angacchavinavasudhambhodhilahari-parivahair 
(16.19)  satatodvelamaharasambudheh 
(16.25)  viharatpiirnarasaikasdgaram 
(16.59) anangarasamädhuribharadhurinalilänidhih 
(16.60) kisoram ati mohanam smara rasaikamürtim 
(16.67) | mahapritijyotirasajalanidhau 
(16.68) — visuddhàdyapremátmakam paramacijjyotiramrtambudhi- 
(16.75) mahäpremänandätmakaparamavistirnajaladhau 
(16.76) äpäre SriVrndävanarasamahäbdhau 
(16.80) | Radhàcaranaparicaryarasamahàmahodinvadvanya 
(16.83) mahäscaryam jyotir vapusi navakaisoralalite 
(16.95)  mahäpremävesoipulakarasaghürnäyitatanuh 
(17.5) apäre SriVrndávanamahimapiyüsajaladhau 
(17.8) mahojjvalarasonmadapranayasindhunisyandini 
(17.14)  visuddhädvaitaikapranayarasapiyüsajaladhau 
(17.32)  suddhojjvalapremarasämrtäbdher 
Rädhärasasudhänidhi 


Ppürnänurägarasasägarasäramürtih 
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(13) padäravindam premämrtaikamakarandarasaughapürnam 
(18) anurägarasaikasindhuh 

(22) satpremasindhumakarandarasaughadhärä 

(25) svanandasidhurasasindhuvivardhanendum 

(28) premämrtämbudhim agadham 

(40) tasyä apärarasasäraviläsamürteh 

(41) pürnänurägarasamürtih 

(46) ksaradapararasamrtabdhim 

(42) sificantam adbhutarasämrtacandrikaughaih 

(51) mahapremonmilannavarasasudhasindhulahart 

(73) premasudharasambunidhi 

(92) unmaryädapravrddhaprahnayarasamahämbhodhigambhirallä 
(93) pratiksanacamatkrtädbhutarasaikalilänidhe 

(94) sändränandaghanänurägalaharinisyandapädäambujadvandve 
(125) sonädharasrividhrtanavasudhämädhurisärasindhuh 

(129) adbhutamadhavadharasudhamadhvikasamsvadanaih 

(137) sändrapremämrtarasamahäsindhukotir viläsah 

(153) amaryädonmilatsuratarasapiyüsajaladheh 


(173) Harimahäpremapiyüsasindhoh 
(242) Harimahäpremapiyüsasindhoh 
(212) navasudhamadhurisindhukoti 


(236) madhurarasasudhäsindhusärair agädhäm 
(244) premämbodhirasollasattarunimärambhena ... 
(253) sändränandämrtarasahrade 

(266) yatpremämrtasindhusärarasadam 


This selection has been made primarily of lengthier compounds; shorter ones 
and the same selection of words outside compounds would have lengthened this 
paper excessively. l 

A number of other favoured words can also been pointed out such as 
SriRadhapadanakhajyotih, found in CCA, 68, RRSN, 137, 148, 269, 
priyacarananakhajyotih (CCA, 127). 


Although certain compounds, even some including a few of the key words 
like rasasindhu (36.2, 67.3, 82.1) or rasasägara (52.4, 63.3.5), etc. can be found in 
CP, or for that matter, most Vaisnava works, there is nothing like the abundant 
repetition of the same favoured vocabulary found not only in these works of 
Prabodhänanda but in all his writings. Thus ARP, 170: 


$uddhojjvalapremarasaikasakti-tadvatsvarüpau sukhasararasi] 
tau nah kisorau gauranilau khelàyatàm citramanojalilau[] 


Encountering possible objections 

Although not many medieval Vaisnava authors are noted for multilingual 
composition, there is no reason to think it impossible that Harivamsa might 
well have written both a szotrakävya of deliberately narrow forms as well as a 
number of hymns in the vernacular, designed to appeal to a wider audience. It 
may, however, be objected that it would be improper to expect correlations of 
vocabulary, etc. with another work written in Sanskrit, even if he were indeed 
the author. It has, however, already been noted that Harivamsa’s Brajabhasa is 
comparatively heavy in Sanskrit tatsama and tadbhava words, so a certain 
amount of similarity in vocabulary, the use of figures, favoured epithets, etc. 
might well be expected if the two works were both his, particularly since the 
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general subject-matter is the same. It has been shown, however, that this is not 
the case, at least not beyond a minimal degree of coincidence which might well 
be found with the works of any other Vaisnava of the same period. 

RRSN is a work of intense longing for service to Radha, whereas CP is more 
purely descriptive of the loving dalliances of Radha and Krsna without any such 
emotional relation of the author to the protagonists being directly expressed. If 
one considers this unimportant, then one neglects the fact that Harivamsa’s 
audience was primarily non-Sanskrit-speaking (which is borne out by the 
literature of the sect, which is overwhelmingly in Brajabhasa). One would expect 
the mood of the RRSN to have penetrated at least one of his many padas, 
anthologized after his death—even an interpolated verse expressive of the desire 
to serve Radha in a particular way (like the songs of Narottamadäsa) would 
suffice to confirm Harivamsa’s authorship of RRSN. 

On the other hand, one may object that stylistic and lexical differences exist 
between Prabodhananda’s works and RRSN. This may be due to subject- 
matter: praises of Caitanya will not necessarily be expressed in the same 
vocabulary as praises of Radha. Perhaps a more serious objection is that 
similarities may be due to the Sanskrit genre of the stotrakavya which, like all 
Sanskrit poetry, has its own conceits and its own vocabulary. Though this is 
easily admitted, even a cursory glance at other works of the genre will show 
remarkable differences, even within the restrictions imposed on the authors by 
stylistic conventions. While accepting that there are bound to be a certain 
number of changes in a writer's mannerisms, even throughout his own career, 
there is a truly remarkable degree of similarity between the various works of 
Prabodhananda Sarasvati, to which we must now add RRSN. 

Could the similarities found between the works in question not be the result 
of plagiarism or well-intentioned and perhaps even condoned stylistic imitation 
rather than identity of authorship? If it could be established who imitated 
whom, the implications (since imitation 1s the sincerest form of flattery) for our 
understanding of the relations between these personalities would certainly be 
great. As Prabodhananda's compositional style seems to have been established 
even before encountering Harivamsa, one would have to assume the likelihood 
of his providing the model copied by the founder of the Radhavallabhi sect. 
However, it is not likely that either of these strong personalities, who came into 
contact with each other when they were already in their mature years, could be 
influenced to the extent that their language, style of composition, etc. could take 
on the qualities of the other at the expense of their own already well-developed 
individual traits. 


Conclusions 

If it is accepted that RRSN was indeed written by Prabodhananda, then the 
implications are clear: Prabodhänanda can no longer be looked upon as a 
disciple or follower of Harivamsa; rather, he is in the position of influence and 
his influence, already accepted as being extensive by the Vaisnavas of the 
Rädhävallabhi school, must be seen in a rather more significant light. Even if 
RRSN is to be considered the work of Harivamsa, its great similarity to the 
works of Prabodhananda would indicate that Harivamsa took his inspiration 
from Prabodhänanda. In such a case, similar conclusions would have to be 
drawn. Harivamsa’s connexion to the Gaudiya school is thus confirmed, though 
this relation was probably never ritually solemnized. 

Explaining how a work by Prabodhänanda came to be known as the 
composition of Harivamsa remains a problem which is not easily answered. 
Two poems in the CP have the name of Naravähana in the signature couplet. 
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Snätaka (1968: 103) argues that these were in fact written by Harivamsa but 
given as a gift to his dear disciple. He states that this was not an uncommon 
practice in those days. Could it not then be possible that the same might hold 
true for the writing of RRSN, that Prabodhananda, an experienced author of 
many Sanskrit works, made a gift of this work in order to enhance the prestige 
of his junior contemporary? Prabodhänanda lent support to Harivamsa’s 
evangelical aspirations by writing an astaka in his honour. A more comprehen- 
sive work would have helped to promote the independent movement in which 
they both believed, but of which Harivamsa was the acknowledged leader, for 
Prabodhananda as a strict renunciate would have imposed on himself severe 
limitations in the number of disciples that he could take. 

Whatever the case, Prabodhananda’s close relation with Harivamsa and his 
successors could not have been a matter of great joy to the Gaudiyas, 
particularly in the atmosphere of increasing sectarianism following the short 
period of camaraderie which existed between the early * discoverers ' of Braj, the 
representatives of the different neo-Vaisnava schools. Harirama Vyasa could 
sing the glories of Haridasa Svāmī, Hita HarivamSa, Rupa and Sanätana within 
a single pada. Rupa and Sanatana are known to have been on friendly terms 
with Vallabhacarya’s son, Vitthala. It is thus altogether possible that originally 
Prabodhananda’s close relations with both Harivamsa and the Gaudiyas was 
universally accepted. Sectarian feeling appears to have become quite strong by 
the time of Krsnadäsa Kaviraja, who took pains to show that KeSava Kasmiri 
of the Nimbarka school and Vallabhacarya, as well as leaders of other schools, 
were all defeated in debate or converted by Caitanya. For the Gaudiyas, Radha 
was only attainable through Caitanya and Krsnadasa was at pains to prove this 
in CC. For Prabodhänanda to condone Harivamsa’s independent spirit must 
have seemed to him (and others surely) like reneging on the grace he had 
received at the hands of the avatara. When compounded with a disregard for 
vidhi there was likely to have been a general feeling of distaste for him and his 
works. As a result, Prabodhananda’s writings other than CCA (which was 
already known in Bengal) had only limited circulation amongst the Gaudiyas. 
One version of RRSN with verses dedicated to Caitanya was preserved and 
eventually gained currency and great popularity amongst the Gaudiyas for its 
devotion to Radha. This work may even have exercised a considerable influence 
on certain Gaudiya writers such as Raghunathadasa, whose Vilapakusumanyali, 
though stylistically different, follows it closely in spirit. By the same token, 
though Prabodhananda 1s accepted by the Radhavallabhis as one of their own, 
the extent of his influence in the sampradäya has never been adequately 
recognized. 
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THE BAMBOO ANNALS REVISITED: PROBLEMS OF 
METHOD IN USING THE CHRONICLE AS A SOURCE 
FOR THE CHRONOLOGY OF EARLY ZHOU. 
PART 2: THE CONGRUENT MANDATE 
CHRONOLOGY IN YI ZHOU SHU 


By Davip W. PANKENIER 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penn. 


The account given of the Bamboo Annals pre-Conquest chronology in Part | 
of this paper bears comparison with the internally consistent chronological 
sequence found in Yi Zhou shu, whose coherence has not been fully appreciated 
by those attempting to reconstruct the chronology. As we saw in the discussion 
of King Wu’s reign in Part 1, Yi Zhou shu “Da kuang’ and ' Wen zheng’ 
chapters are correct in dating the appointment of King Wu’s siblings as viceroys 
in the former Shang domain, which event we know took place in the Conquest 
year, to the 13th year of the Mandate, a finding that is fundamentally 
incompatible with Chou Fa-kao’s, David Nivison’s, and Edward Shaughnessy’s 
account.” The same two chapters in combination with ‘Zuo luo’ are also 
correct in implying that King Wu died in the 14th year. Furthermore, ‘ Wen 
zhuan’ chapter of Yi Zhou shu correctly dates King Wen’s demise to the ‘ 9th 
year of the Mandate’ in those very words. 

Edward Shaughnessy, by not enumerating events according to the Mandate 
sequence,” side-steps the necessity of reconciling the Yi Zhou shu record of King 
Wen’s death in the 9th year with the contradictory account in Shiji which has 
Wen dying in the 7th year. Though Shaughnessy recognizes that the central 
problem facing the third-century editors of the Bamboo Annals was the 
difficulty of reconciling a 12th-year Conquest date with a 13th-year Conquest 
tradition," his mistaken assumption that the 12th-year date was present in the 
original tomb text led him to assign it priority over the pre-Qin, 13th-year date 
given in Yi Zhou shu, and so he ignored the evident contradictions that follow 
from this approach. As the analysis here shows, when proper account is taken of 
the 13th- and 14th-year records in Yi Zhou shu, and when these data are collated 
with the reconstructed Bamboo Annals, the only reasonable conclusion is that 
the original Bamboo Annals also assigned the Conquest to the 13th year of the 
Mandate. If Shaughnessy had counted down in his own table from King 
Wen’s death in the 9th year of the Mandate (1050) to 1045, his date for the 
Conquest, he would have found himself counting to fourteen. But identifying 
1045 as the 14th year of the Mandate would have contradicted his earlier thesis 
in ‘On the authenticity of the Bamboo Annals’ where he argued forcefully, and 
correctly, that King Wu died in this same 14th year. Like David Nivison,” 
Shaughnessy no doubt hypothesized the existence of two different ‘royal’ 
calendars, thus allowing for differing accounts of King Wen's death in both a 
7th and a 9th year. But neither scholar offers adequate substantiation for such 
an expedient hypothesis when in fact the 9th-, 13th-, and 14th-year dates in the 
one text—Yi Zhou shu—are already mutually consistent as the dates of those 


55 See Part 1 of this paper, BSOAS, Lv, 2, 1992, n. 39. 

46 Shaughnessy, ' The “ Current ” Bamboo Visus 50, 41. 
47 ibid., 41. 

^ ibid., 50 

49 Nivison, ‘The dates of Western Chou’, 524. 
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events in the Mandate calendar. Implicit in the argument from expediency, 
therefore, is the improbable assumption that the Yi Zhou shu 9th-year account 
of King Wen’s death accords with the Mandate calendar, while the Yi Zhou shu 
14th-year account of King Wu’s death is dated according to King Wen’s 
hypothetically separate ‘royal calendar ’.” 

To this should be added a ' King Wu Ist-year’ record in Yi Zhou shu which 
mentions a bingchen new moon in King Wu’s first year and which accurately 
identifies 29 July 1049.°! Even more striking is the ‘23rd-year’ record in the 
‘Feng bao’ chapter, mistakenly included among entries concerning King Wen’s 
reign,” that correctly identifies gengzi as the cyclical date of the new moon day 
of the fourth month (26 April 1046) and describes how the lords of the various 
states allied with Zhou convened in Feng to be reconfirmed in their status as 
vassals by King Wu, which event we know took place just after the Conquest, 
hence in the 13th year, again impossible in Chou Fa-kao's, David Nivison's, or 
Edward Shaughnessy's account. Finally, as we saw earlier, * Xiao kai’ chapter 
contains a proven record from King Wen's 35th year, correct to the year, 
month, and cyclical day, of the total lunar eclipse of 12-13 March 1065. 

In other words, allowing only for the commonest of copyist's errors (writing 
*23' for ‘13’, and ‘3’ for ‘1’) in two passages in the received text of Yi Zhou 
shu, all six chronological passages garnered from this important pre-Qin source, 
including two precise new-moon dates and a lunar eclipse, are mutually 
consistent and support in detail the reconstruction of the Bamboo Annals 
chronology provided here.? In contrast, David Nivison and Edward 
Shaughnessy argue that the dated passages in Yi Zhou shu which do not support 
their 1045 dating of the Conquest are either fakes or else refer to two different 
calendars, one of which is their own hypothetical construct. 


Once again: the Guoyu record placing Jupiter in Quail Fire 
This is not the place to rehearse in detail the arguments adduced elsewhere in 
relation to the passage in Guoyu ' Discourses of Zhou' giving the location of 


% The 7th-year account of King Wen's death derives from the * Basic Annals of Zhou’ in which 
Sima Quan states that King Wen died seven years after receiving the Mandate. Elsewhere, as we saw 
above (Part 1, n 33), Sima Qian states that King Wen died six years after attacking the Quan Yı 
barbarians, which is consistent, since he implies in the“ Basic Annals of Zhou’ (Ship, 4 117-18) that 
this campaign occurred in the year following the receipt of the Mandate. However, Shang shu 
dazhuan dates the Quan Yi campaign to the 4th year of the Mandate (see table 4), which is 
corroborated by the Bamboo Annals and the Shying, and confirmed by Yi Zhou shu which has King 
Wen dying m the 9th year of the Mandate, six years (inclusive) later It appears, therefore, that Sima 
Qian was basically correct about the approximate timing of King Wen's death relative to the Quan 
Yi campaign, but not about the timing of that campaign relative to the Conquest. Therefore, Sıma 
Qian’s 7th-year date for King Wen's death derives from the historian's own presentation of the 
relative chronology and not from a variant ‘ royal calendar’. p 

51 Yi Zhou Shu, ‘ Bao dian’ F FH. chapter has ‘ 3rd year’ but Xin Tang shu HE & , 27B.604, 
quotes the passage as saying ' Ist year’ 

52? See Part I,n 14. 

3 All this evidence I adduced by 1983; see * Appendix A: Chronology of Kings Wen and Wu’, in 
‘Early Chinese astronomy and cosmology ’, 319 ff , for annotation and explication of the texts cited 
Left out of discussion here 1s the ‘ Shi fu’ chapter of Yi Zhou shu whose dated entries display clear 
evidence of manipulation by the Warring States period chronologists who first attempted a 
reconstruction of the calendar of the Conquest year. Those dated records, the parallel ‘ Wu cheng’ 
text quoted by Liu Xin in his ‘Canon of the Ages’, and the Yınlı reconstruction of the early 
chronology are all analysed in my ‘ Reflections of the lunar aspect on Western Zhou chronology’ 
une Pao [1992]). The two new moon dates, together with the lunar eclipse record of 1065 B.C 

rom the ‘ Xiao kai ' chapter of Yt Zhou shu, which identify the precise year in King Wen’s reign, the 
month, and the exact day, could not possibly have been retrospectively calculated since the data 
only became meaningful in absolute terms once King Wen's reign and the Mandate calendar were 
correctly dated astronomically; see my ‘ Astronomical dates in Shang and Western Zhou’ This 
suggests that Shaughnessy’s conclusions are 1n need of revision in regard to the unreliability of 
passages from Y: Zhou shu which do not contain commentary by Kong Zhao {LJE , cf 


Shaughnessy, ‘ Authenticity of the Bamboo Annals’, 159-63. 
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various celestial bodies at the time of the Conquest. Some clarification is in 
order, however, in view of the efforts by David Nivison and Chou Fa-kao to 
cast doubt on the authenticity of the text itself and to question the accuracy of 
my interpretation in regard to the location of Quail Fire. The passage in Guoyu 
is of considerable importance, as recognized already by Liu Xin two thousand 
years ago, because Jupiter’s reported location in Quail Fire alone has the 
potential of pinning the date of the Conquest down to within twelve months. If T 
am correct in my interpretation of the Guoyu, it adds decisive confirmation of 
the Bamboo Annals chronology and the date 1046 for the Conquest; without it 
the reconstruction presented here is in no way compromised but must still be 
confronted directly if alternative hypotheses are to be taken seriously. 

Simply stated, the location of Jupiter at the time of the Conquest recorded in 
Guoyu is precisely correct for the Bamboo Annals date of 1046B.c., most 
especially if the spatio-temporal concept ‘ Quail Fire year ’ is defined in the same 
rigorous manner as in the Mawangdui manuscript Wuxing xhan B.M tH 
‘ Prognostications of the Five Planets’ discovered in 1973, a text which 
preserves a detailed record of accurate observations of Jupiter (suixing 5X 52 ) 
from the late third to the early second century B.c.”* This indisputably authentic 
record proves that a Jupiter sui * year’ such as ‘ Quail Fire’ began with the first 
appearance of the planet at dawn after its annual period of invisibility and ended 
with its last appearance at dusk; ? it confirms also that a Quail Fire year is the 
first such twelve-month period of visibility during which Jupiter appears within 
the boundaries of the three asterisms known as ' Beak’ Rk, ‘Neck’ H, and 
‘Crop’ È (i.e., the range in longitude between 6 Hydrae and ô Crateris, also 
known as lunar mansions * Willow’ B[ , ‘Seven stars’ + #, and ‘Spread’ 4& ). 
In the case of the mid eleventh century B.c. the first such Quail Fire year 
following the planetary conjunction of 1059 fell during the period 15 July 1059 
to 13 July 1058, the next fell during the period 20 July 1047 to 19 July 1046.” 
This definition necessarily means that in a Quail Fire year the planet reaches a 
point in the sky opposite the sun where it will be visible for several weeks during 
most of the night while stationary at a location very close to a Hydrae, the 


> See Chen Jiujin BRA > ,' Cong Mawangduı boshu Wuxing zhan de chutu shıtan woguo 
gudaı de suixing jinan went: ERTER B | 3E i SH + EAE Feld RBI BE 
Ee SA TE RIE , Zhongguo tianwenxue shi wer FHA C88 FACE (Beijing, 1978), 1-65. 


55 Compare the following statements about Jupiter’s annual motion, the first from the Warring 
States astronomer Gan De He as quoted in Katyuan zhanjing BAIL rE K (23.3a), and the 
second from the Mawangdui MS ‘ Wu xing zhan' (Wenwu 11 [1974], 37): 

(Gan de) ‘In all Jupiter takes twelve sur to complete one circuit [of the heavens]; [after] 
altogether 370 days, at dusk [Jupiter] enters [the void] in the west, thirty days [later] 1t 
again appears at dawn in the east.’ 

(MWD MS) ‘Jupiter. 1s visible for three [hundred sixty-five days; then at dusk it enters the 

° void in the west and is concealed] for thirty days, [after] 395 days it again reappears 

in the east; [in twelve] su: it makes one circuit of the heavens...” 

What is especially noteworthy, apart from the fact that the passage is obviously the product of 
careful, long-term observation of Jupiter's rising and setting, is the use of su: to refer to the period of 
Jupiter's visibility: twelve sut make up the period of the planet. Technically, sui refers, therefore, not 
to a conventional calendar year, but to the twelve-month period of the planet which begins and ends 
in successive months of the year, depending on Jupiter's ‘age’ in the cycle. The rising and setting 
observations of the planet for each year given in the MS confirm this usage Hence, Jupiter sui, 
whether ın the Zhou dynasty or in the twentieth-century A.D., are defined solely with respect to the 
location of the planet among the stars and are unaffected by changes in the location of the solstices 
and equinoxes brought about by precession. 

56 See my * Astronomical dates’, 10, where the locations of the planet are those computed by 
W. Stahlman and O. Gingerich, Solar and planetary longitudes for years — 2500 to 2000 by 10-day 
intervals (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1963). The tables have an accuracy of plus or 
minus one degree. The positions of the determinative stars given there have a similar margin of error 
which, for the purpose in question, may be deemed ınconsequential 
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famous ‘ Bird Star’ after which this quadrant of the sky— Vermilion Bird '—is 
named.’ 

The definition and record of actual observational practice from Mawangdui 
is consistent with the information provided in Zuozhuan % {$ , Huainanzi 
MET, Shiji, Hanshu, Erya IE, Zhou bei suan jing FARE ELK as well as in 
virtually all other pre-Qin and Han sources, including the works of the fourth- 
century B.C. astronomers Shi Shen +FR and Gan De H preserved in later 
texts.’ It is not consistent, clearly, with the dating of 1045 for the Zhou 
Conquest advocated by Chou Fa-kao, David Nivison, and Edward 
Shaughnessy, which is why David Nivison, for his part, was obliged to argue 
that the Guoyu text as a whole is a fake, while admitting that the Quail Fire 
record ‘ obviously has some basis in fact '.? Chou Fa-kao, on the other hand, 
uncritically accepts Zhang Yuzhe's assessment placing Jupiter in Quail Fire in 
the spring of 1057 B.c.,* and then subtracts Jupiter's nominal period of twelve 
years to arrive at the spring of 1045 as the time indicated by the Guoyu passage. 
Chou does not consider the fact that by spring of 1057 Jupiter had been within 
the bounds of Quail Fire, if nominally defined (as with Zhang Yuzhe) as lunar 
mansions Willow, Seven Stars, and Spread, ever since the mid-summer of 1059, 
a period of some 18 months (a situation repeated, of course, in 1047-45). The 
reason for this is because those three lunar mansions together span a range of 
some 40° in longitude, only about 30° of which Jupiter can traverse in any 
twelve-month period. 

Obviously, unless one is able to specify more precisely what ' Quail Fire’ 
referred to in spatio-temporal terms, as does the ‘ Prognostications of the Five 
Planets ', the Guoyu datum that Jupiter was in Quail Fire, by itself, would be 
insufficient to distinguish between two years. It is a fact, however, that the 
sequence of first and last appearances of the planets have been of special interest 
to virtually all ancient peoples, from Meso-America to Mesopotamia, from very 
early in their history, and China is no exception. The sightings of the 
conjunctions of 1059, 1576, and 1953 B.C., all of which occurred very close to the , 
time of appearance or disappearance of the planets as a group at dusk or dawn, 
no doubt resulted in part from the attention devoted to planetary apparitions at 
just those times. Given those sightings and given the survival of an authentic 
record of this kind of precise timing of Jupiter's rising and setting from the third 
century B.C. it is hardly far-fetched to presume that early Zhou astrologers also 


> The auspicious significance of Jupiter’s stationary episodes is affirmed 1n Jin shu: * Predictions 
made by Jupiter as it advances or retrogrades refer to the State represented by the constellation it 
occupies. When Jupiter remains in a (particular) group it manifests the virtues of the State shown by 
that constellation, and a rich harvest can be expected. To wage war on this state would be fatal 
because disaster will fall upon its enemy. Happy tidings are foretold when Jupiter remains undisturbed 
in its path. When it advances or retrogrades and fails to observe the usual stages in its cycle, disaster 
will fall upon the State concerned. When this happens, launch no important projects and avoid using the 
army  .,tr Ho Peng Yoke, The astronomical chapters of the Jin Shu (Paris, 1966), 122-3 (italics 
mine). This probably explains why the first campaign launched by King Wu was aborted, see 
* Astronomical dates’, 15. In January of 1045, in contrast, Jupiter would have been just about to 
depart Quail Fire after spending eighteen months in that space astrologically associated with Zhou, 
hardy a propitious time to launch an attack on Shang, as Chou, Nivison and Shaughnessy would 

ave it. 

8 See Pankenıer, ‘ Astronomical dates in Shang and Western Zhou’, Early China, 7, 1981-82, 
8-10, and esp Pankenier, “ Early Chinese astronomy and cosmology: the “ Mandate of Heaven " as 
Epiphany ', Stanford University Ph.D dissertation, 1983, 121 ff. 

? Nivison, ‘ The dates of Western Chou’, Havard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 43.2, 1983, 512 

$ Chou, ‘Xi Zhou niandai xin kao’, 1, see also Chou Fa-Kao, * Wu Wang ke Shang de nıandaı 


wenti KRETRBHENKE ^, Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, 56, 1, 1985; cf 
Zhang Yuzhe 5E £E 47, ‘Hale: huixing de guidao yanbıan de qushı he ta de gudai lishi IGE 


LE OL BRS SCA TN ER ', Tianwen xuebao KM EBB , 19, 1, 1978, 
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followed the cycle of Jupiter’s period of visibility, indeed, that is precisely what 
the very ancient term sui xing actually means: the ‘ year star’ whose annual 
period of visibility is just twelve months. 

Now, unless one simply disregards the evidence from Mawangdui, it must be 
admitted that of the roughly eighteen months Jupiter will spend within the 
limits nominally defined by the lunar mansions Willow, Seven Stars, and Spread, 
at most only the twelve months immediately following the planet's first dawn 
appearance within the range so defined can count as a Quail Fire year. 

Neither Chou Fa-kao nor David Nivison confronts the universal agreement 
among reliable sources, including the Mawangdui MS, that Jupiter sui are 
bounded by the planet's periods of invisibility, which necessarily means that a 
Quail Fire sui cannot possibly coincide with a ‘civil year’ as conventionally 
defined, nor can it refer to a ‘ civil year ' such as 1045 following a year during all 
twelve months of which the planet was already located in Quail Fire. David 
Nivison, in fact, concedes that Jupiter was in Quail Fire in 1058, the first year of 
the Mandate,9 a year which meets all the criteria for a Quail Fire su: stipulated 
above,“ but then he denies the validity of the same criteria when they militate in 
favour of the subsequent Quail Fire sui twelve years later—July 1047 to July 
1046—as the interval during which the Conquest- occurred.9? 

Furthermore, David Nivison's argument © that the phenomenon of preces- 
sion of the equinoxes would have altered the stellar location of Quail Fire is 
untenable. This notion is eloquently contradicted, to take just one example, by 
the caption on the Tunhuang manuscript copy of a star chart made by Qian 
Lezhi #77 (fl. mid fifth century A.D.): ‘ From 9° in Willow to 17? ın Spread, 
the chronogram wu is Quail Fire. The “ Southern Quadrant is Fire " means that 
in the fifth lunar month when the yang influence reaches its peak, Antares 
culminates at dusk. * Seven stars" is the location of the Vermilion Bird; 
therefore it is referred to as “ Quail Fire”. It is the allotment of Zhou.’ ® 


L4 


6l Nivison, ‘ The dates of Western Chou’, 512, for his part admits that, ‘ It ıs likely that Jupiter's 
position at the time of the Conquest was thought important and was remembered. The recently 


discovered Li kueı TE mscription .., though difficult to interpret, appears to say this.. ' 


62 It js striking that although Nivison (‘ The dates of Western Chou’, 511-12) refers repeatedly to 
Han conventions, Han standards, and Han astrology, he never once mentions the Mawangdui MS, 
“Wu xing zhan '. That text does not bear him out, as I point out, in regard to the application of the 
concept * Quail Fire’ in actual practice, 

6 Nivison, ‘ 1040 as the date of the Chou Conquest ’, 78. 

4 Nivison (‘The dates of Western Chou’, 512) explicitly accepts the criterion that Jupiter's 
heliacal rising the preceding year must occur in Quail Fire for the subsequent ‘ civil’ year to be so 
designated, though he avoids mentioning whether such heliacal rising in mid-summer is the first or 
the second such rising in Quail Fire. If the former, then Jupiter will typically spend a full twelve 
months near the Bird Star 1n the space nominally 1dentified as Quail Fire, 1f the latter, only the 
spring of the subsequent ' civil' year will be spent 1n Quail Fire before Jupiter, having already passed 
by the Bird Star many months before, advances eastward out of Quail Fire. 

$5 Nivison (‘The dates of Western Chou’, 511), also says of the Guoyu passage, ‘The first 
lıne...[giving the location of Jupiter 1n Quail Fire] ıs literally true of the year 1046, which was the 
year of the Conquest in the Shang calendar.’ By this Nivison is conceding nothing but merely means 
to say that his date of January 1045 for the Conquest is also the year 1046, 1f one speaks 1n terms of a 
supposed Shang convention according to which the solstitial month of the Zhou calendar for 1045, 
in which he dates the Conquest, would correspond to the last month of the Shang year 1046. In any 
case, the distinction between the Shang and Zhou calendars being made here 3s speculative, 
particularly ın view of the proven use of the Xia convention tn Y: Zhou shu to date the lunar eclipse 
of 1065 Nivison's arguments in this connexion are all the more surprising considering the latitude 
of three months he 1s prepared to accept 1n defining the first month for the purposes of dating the 
bronze inscriptions throughout Western Chou. It is difficult to see the value of talking in terms of 
theoretically distinguishable Shang and Zhou conventions at this early date when a consistent 
practice ıs not even demonstrable for the subsequent centuries of Western Zhou; cf., Zhang Peiyu, 
* Early China Forum’, Early China, 15, 1990, 142 

& Nivison, ‘ The dates of Western Chou’, 512 

€ This star map, dating from about 940, is in turn based on the map of stars and constellations, 


together with explanation and astrological commentary, made by Chen Zhuo D a (fl c. 310). 
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Although the precise degree figures here reflect a departure from the nominal 
definition as a result of the standardization in size of the Jupiter stations 
introduced at the time of the Han Tai Chu KE) calendar reform of 104 B.C., 
implicit in the definition is a much more ancient conception. By the fourth 
century B.c. when the original author of this definition of Quail Fire, Gan De, 
was active, the summer solstice had already long since moved out of the bird 
asterism as a result of precession, and yet this revised and updated star map 
dating from the Song dynasty still perpetuates a conception of the mid-summer 
location in Quail Fire (i.e., peak influence of yang) obsolete since the ninth 
century B.C. Just as in the West, astrological conceptions and astronomical 
reality clearly took leave of one another at a relatively early date. Such a 
fossilized astrological definition of Quail Fire, astronomically accurate not later 
than the early part of the first millennium and still well attested in Warring 
States times, could not have been invented during the Han. This fact alone 
attests to its authenticity and currency in the eleventh century B.C. 

Still more questionable is David Nivison's disregard of the conclusive 
evidence cited by Qiu Xigui,® that the heretofore poorly understood musical 
terminology in the same passage in Guoyu is indisputably authentic and dates at 
least from the early Warring States period. This discovery conclusively confirms 
Joseph Needham's observations regarding the antiquity of the entire musicol- 
ogical argument found in the text,” to which the astronomical indications are, 
significantly, incidental. The original purpose of the Guoyu author in composing 
this text, contrary to David Nivison’s conjectures,” had virtually nothing to do 
with dating the Conquest in any absolute sense. 


According to Sui shu BE (19.504), Chen based his work on the catalogues of stars of Shı Shen, 


Gan De, and Wu Xian, the fourth-century B.C astronomers; cf. Needham, Science and civilisation in 
China, Vol. 2; History of scientific thought (Cambridge, 1956), 263-71. The Dunhuang MS is 
published in Wenwu, 3, 1966, 27-38. The explanations accompanying each region of the sky such as 
that translated here are also reproduced m Kaiyuan zhanjing, 64 1a-1la Lunar mansion Seven 
Stars, the middle mansion ın Quail Fire, which as a cardinal station must contain three mansions, 1s 
referred to here as Quail Fire because it contained the Bird Star a Hydrae which represented the 
entire constellation. 


8 Qiu Xigui PE ‘Tantan Suixian Zeng Hou Yi mu de wenzi ziliao' WEEK 


ES ER eH ZEAL SAL, Wenwu, 7, 1979, 29. 

© See Needham, Science and civilization in China, vol. 4, Physics and physical terminology, Part I 
Physics (Cambridge, 1962), 140 

7? Nivison, ‘ The dates of Western Chou’, 510 ff. As for the rest of Nivison's treatment of the 
Guoyu text, careful examination of his outline of this ' rigorous mathematical proof’ that the text is 
a first-century B.c. forgery shows that his entire edifice of conjecture rests on the assumption that the 
* forger ' accepted the “ Wu cheng’ dates for the Conquest as quoted in Han shu. This assumption is 
utlimately founded on the fact that the passage identifies the date of the battle as the ' second 
month' (which actually proves correct, though not in Nivison's view). Nivison's subsequent 
argument which proceeds from this is wholly the result of conjecture as to what the putative forger 
‘must’ have had in mind, in. which Nivison advances, among other things, unprecedented 
interpretations for key terms (e g., chen i as ‘the east moving 30-tu E zodiac space 15 tu east 
and west of the sun, in which no star can be seen °), while ignoring parallel passages in Zuo zhuan 
and archaeological evidence bearing on the authenticity of the text; see * Early Chinese astronomy 
and cosmology’, 168, 181. Most extraordinary is the claim that the ‘forger’ would have been so 
knowledgeable in astronomy as to be capable of extrapolating astronomical conditions a millen- 
nium earlier, which handiwork he then was able to insinuate into a well-known text whose 
musicological gist had already been quoted approvingly by Sima Qian (Shiji, 25 1240). And yet the 
very same forger was also so incompetent as to employ in his purportedly ancient record the official 
Han definition of the solstitial point when, as every one of hus contemporanes knowledgeable in 
calendrical astronomy would have been aware, that location had only recently been redefined ın the 
Tai Chu reform of 104 B.c. as a consequence of the obvious obsolescence of the nominal definition 
in effect throughout the Zhou. One can only wonder whom such a ' forger’ would have thought he 
was fooling As I argued in ‘Early Chinese astronomy and cosmology', the passage can be 
interpreted to describe correctly celestial conditions in the fall of 1047 B.C which would be 
consistent with a date of early 1046 for the Conquest, and not 1045. 
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Adjustments to the Bamboo Annals ‘end of dynasty ’ summaries 

The three ‘end of dynasty ' summations found in the Bamboo Annals have 
long played an influential role in attempts to evaluate the chronology provided 
in the text of the chronicle itself, from which they frequently diverge. Here it will 
be convenient to taken them up individually and to discuss briefly how they 
were affected by the post-discovery revisions to the original chronology. 

All versions of the Bamboo Annals contain the comment, ‘From Tang’s 
destruction of Xia down to Zhou fj there were twenty-nine kings and 
496 years.’ ’! The factor 496 years plays no role in the current Bamboo Annals 
chronology since that figure does not correspond to the term it is said to define, 
it is merely a component of the span of 508 years from the supposed first year of 
Shang 1558 to the last year of Di Xin 1051 (see Part 1, table 1). There is thus no 
apparent explanation for this summation in the present chronology, the reason 
being of course that it was rendered invalid by the third-century distortion 
worked on the date of the Mandate-conferring conjunction. At the time of the 
compilation of the original Bamboo Annals chronology the figure 496 years did 
have a very precise function (table 2): it identified the span from the beginning 
of Shang to the de jure conclusion of the dynasty with the transfer of the 
Mandate to Zhou, since 1063 (the assumed date for the Zhou Mandate portent 
brought by the editors to the still unreconstructed Bamboo Annals which 
incorporated the general four-year error) plus 496 equals 1558 (inclusive count; 
still the current Bamboo Annals date for the beginning of Shang). As we have 
seen, the true figures were 1059 + 496 = 1554, but the difference between them 
remains the same. The 496 year period for the Shang Dynasty was also known 
to the late Warring States period Yinli chronologists; Chen Mengjia and Tung 
Tso-pin have both pointed out that in the Yinli scheme this figure could only 
define the span from the beginning of the dynasty to the transfer of the Mandate 
to Zhou and not to the last year of Di Xin.” Evidently, the distinction between 
the de jure date of the Zhou Mandate and the de facto beginning of the dynasty 
was still clearly understood as late as the fourth century B.c. Some three 
centuries later in mid-Han times, the significance of this crucial 496-year factor 
was completely lost on Liu Xin, who put the length of the Shang Dynasty at 
629 years.” If the twelve years actually remaining to Di Xin (1058-47) after the 
receipt of the Mandate by Zhou are added to the figure 496 years, we arrive at a 
total of 508 years for the de facto term of the Shang dynasty, which is the precise 
sum given in the Bamboo Annals for the reigns of all the Shang Kings.” 

Although the evidence relating to the actual distribution of these years 
among the twenty-nine or thirty Shang kings is still insufficient to attempt a 
definitive solution to this problem, the figure 508 years deserves to be taken 
seriously as a total for the dynasty. In individual cases the Bamboo Annals 
figures can be shown to be unreliable; for example, Di Xin is assigned fifty-two 
years, though we now know that he actually only reigned for forty years; Di Yi 
is assigned only nine years even though the oracle bone and bronze inscriptions 
would seem to indicate that he ruled more than fifteen.” But in some cases the 


7! Fang, Guben zhushu Jinıan jizheng, 38-9, 233. 


7 Chen Mengjıa Re ee Be, Yinxu bucı zongshu Erhi h Bee ee Ut (Beijing, 1956), 212; Tung 
Tso-pin BfE 2 Yinh pu BY Eze (Sichuan, 1945), vol. 1, 4:3a; Pankenier, * Astronomical 
dates’, 17-18. 

3 Han shu, 21B.1014 

# Notice that this means that Di Xın’s reign cannot have exceeded 40 years, while the 1045 
posi. pen requires him to have 41; cf. eg., Shaughnessy ‘The “Current” Bamboo 
Annals’, 5 

? Chen Mengjia, Yinxu buci, 208-10; cf. e.g , Virginia C. Kane, ‘ The chronological significance 
of the inscribed ancestor dedication in the periodization of Shang dynasty bronze vessels’, Artibus 
Asiae, 35.4, 1973, p. 341, n. 16. 
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Bamboo Annals may be surprisingly accurate. For example, I demonstrated 
earlier that the twenty-one years remaining to Xia Jie, from the planetary 
portent in his 10th year to the defeat in his 31st year, when added to the 
496 years of the Shang yields the result 517 years for the interval between the 
planetary conjunctions, which is demonstrably correct (table 1), both in terms 
of the Bamboo Annals chronology and as the precise period of Triple Conjunc- 
tions of Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars—516.33 years. 

It now appears that the significance of the figure 496 years for the Shang was 
only lost when the distinction between the de jure and the de facto end of the 
dynasty became obscured during Warring States times, probably as a result of 
the confusion about what ‘received the Mandate’ originally meant." One 
representative view already mentioned was that of Mencius, who because of a 
misreading of Shangshu thought that the term referred to King Wen’s 
succession in Zhou. The same misconception is to blame for the confusion 
between the Mandate calendar and the years of King Wu’s reign so apparent in 
Shiji. Without an adequate knowledge of the role of the Mandate-conferring 
portent it was almost impossible by the Han dynasty to understand the role of 
the Mandate calendar in the Conquest chronology. Liu Xin appears to be one of 
the very few at the time who correctly grasped the significance of the Mandate 
calendar and its astronomical connexions. As we saw above, the scholars who 
reconstructed the Bamboo Annals after its discovery evidently still laboured 
under the same misapprehension as Mencius, since they misplaced a reference to 
the Phoenix augury alluding to the planetary conjunction by entering it under 
the year of King Wen’s accession in Zhou many years before.” Whoever was 
responsible apparently understood that there was a connexion between the 
augury and the receipt of the Mandate, but like Mencius he took the Mandate 
of Heaven to be something acquired by King Wen by virtue of his succession in 
Zhou. 

The second summation of particular interest concerns the centennial of the 
founding of the Zhou Dynasty. It is found in two versions, one in the Bamboo 
Annals and one quoted from the original text in the biography of Shu Xi in Jin 
shu. The original version read: ' From Zhou's receipt of the Mandate to King 
Mu was 100 years.’ ” In contrast, the Bamboo Annals version reads: ‘ From King 
Wu to King Mu [Zhou] ruled the state for 100 years.’ ® 

According to the Bamboo Annals chronology, the combined reign of the 


% Pankenier, ‘ Astronomical dates’, 18. 

7 Toyoda Hisashi ILE] AK demonstrates that, although the earliest literary and inscriptional 
sources clearly distinguish the role of King Wen as recipient of the ‘ esoteric’ Mandate from the role 
of King Wu as the one who established the temporal authority of the Zhou over the * Four 
Quarters’, this feature of the references to the Mandate becomes rapidly attenuated. By the late 
ninth century, the distinction 1s no longer made and both Wen and Wu are spoken of as having 
‘received the Mandate’. See Toyoda, ' Shü ocho no kunshuken no közö ni tsuite. " temmet no 


yöju ”-sha o chüshin m^ JE] -ESH O8 ERE OO RIOT DX OE] Fer 
Iz ın Matsumaru Michio FA 3t 5H HE (ed.), Seishü seidoki to sono kokka Pa Ji] Ef $51 ZS c7 
4 DE% (Tokyo, 1980), 394, 396, 401, 405, 415. 

78 An entry in the Bamboo Annals in the 12th year of Wen Ding of Shang (Fang, Guben zhushu 
jintan jizheng, 229), says that ‘a Phoenix alighted on Qushan’ "Ej JASE T ilz LL]. Shen Yue's 
"original comment to this record identifies this as the year King Wen acceded to the throne in Zhou. 

In fact, this augury and the one concerning the Red Crow which ıs presently juxtaposed with the 
report of the planetary conjunction signalling the conferral of the Mandate on Zhou both refer to 
the same event; cf. Guoyu (1:11b), * When the Zhou arose, the Phoenix sang on Mt. Qi’. The report 
of the Phoenix augury was no doubt moved to its present location during reconstruction of the 
Bamboo Annals as a direct result of the common misinterpretation of a passage in Shang shu by 
Mencius and others; see Part 1, n. 30. 

7 Jin shu, 51.1432. 

° Fang, Guben zhushu Jiman Jizheng, 245. 
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Duke of Zhou and King Cheng lasted 37 years, Kang Wang’s reign lasted 
26 years, and Zhao Wang’s reign 19 years, for a combined total of 82 years. It is 
evident therefore that zhi Æ ‘to’ cannot be taken to include the long reign of 
King Mu, which in any case would be contrary to the usual meaning of the 
word. If we add the Bamboo Annals total of 17 years for King Wu to the 82 years 
down to the year preceding King Mu’s first year we obtain the total 99 years for 
the period. ‘ 100 years’ in the current Bamboo Annals version of the summation 
thus appears to be a rounded figure for the 99 years from 1061 (King Wu’s first 
year in the text of Bamboo Annals) to 963 (King Zhao’s last year) in the 
transmitted version of the chronology. 

Now, we know that the comment in the original Bamboo Annals made no 
mention of King Wu at all. Instead the reference was to the ‘receipt of the 
Mandate’, a phrase which the scholars involved in reconstructing the chronicle 
took to refer to King Wu’s receipt of the Mandate by virtue of his succession. 
This is a mistake, as we have seen, but a common misconception, and in making 
the error here as well the editor displays a reassuring consistency. As a result of 
the astronomical dating of the Mandate conjunction we now know that the 
phrase ‘received the Mandate’ actually refers to the portent revealing the 
conferral of the Mandate in 1059. The centennial of this even was 959, hence 958 
must be the year of King Mu’s accession (table 1). We also saw above that this 
first year date for King Mu is consistent with the four-year distortion present 
throughout the chronology, since the chronicle dates his accession to 962. 
Furthermore, taking zhi ‘to’ to mean ' to but not including’ as it usually does, 
we arrive at the precise figure 100 years for the span from 1059 to 959 B.c. 

If we now accept the figure 82 years for the total reign years from the 
beginning of the reign of King Cheng to the last year of King Zhao, and add to 
this the 12 years of the Mandate calendar from 1058 to 1047 plus the six post- 
Conquest years from 1046 through 1041, we again arrive at the figure of 
precisely 100 years. This confirms not only the authenticity of the original 
comment as quoted in Jin shu, but also the fundamental accuracy of the 
reconstruction presented here. From this we can conclude: (i) the author of the 
current version of the comment was not averse to ‘ rewriting’ or emending the 
original wording of the received text if his understanding of the chronology 
required him to do so; (ii) zhi ‘ to’ in the original summations cannot mean ' to 
and including’; (iii) the Bamboo Annals total of 82 years for the period from 
King Cheng (including the regency of Zhou Gong) through King Zhao is 
correct; (iv) the figure 17 years for the reign of King Wu is integral to and a 
product of the post-discovery reconstruction of the text.! The inflation of his 
reign by 12 years, from 5 to 17, a predictable consequence of the ‘ twenty-one 
year’ model applied to the Conquest chronology, produced the figure 99 years 
for the period Wu to Mu and hence a good agreement with the centennial 
comment. 

The third summation in the Bamboo Annals, that for Western Zhou as a 


eee 4008 


257 years.’ This passage was usually adduced in support of the now obsolete 
‘ short-chronology ' date of 1027 for the Conquest. Another early source, Zizhi 
tongjian waiji X YA 38 257 -RB. compiled by Liu Shu #48 (1032-78), quotes the 


5! Here we have the main rationale for the transposition of a 17th-year record from the reign of 
King Cheng to the reign of King Wu during the reconstruction of the text; for another view, see 
Shaughnessy, * On the authenticity of the Bamboo Annals’, 176. 

82 Shiji, 4 149, n 4. 
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same comment on two occasions.® In one place it says, ‘ Western Zhou [lasted] 
257 years’, and in another, * From King Wu to King You was 257 years’, so 
that here we have two more versions of the same statement that may or may not 
be equivalent to Pei Yin’s. 

As Noel Barnard demonstrated thirty years ago," the ‘short chronology’ 
Conquest date of 1027 is irreconcilable with both the Bamboo Annals figures for 
King Cheng to King You and with what is known about the reign lengths of the 
Dukes of Lu from Shiji. In addition, Barnard points out that the result 1027 
which derives from the addition of 257 plus 771, the /ast year of King You, 
requires us to take zhi‘ to’ in an inclusive sense, i.e., to mean ' to and including’ 
King You’s reign. Not only is this interpretation of zhi impossible to jusify, it is 
also in flat contradiction with the preceding summation in which zhı ‘to’ can 
only mean ‘to but not including’. This is true regardless of which chronology 
one considers—the Bamboo Annals 1062-963 = 100/99, or my own dating 
based on the astronomical date of the Mandate 1059/1058-959 = 100 (table 1). 
Neither could possibly include the reign of King Mu. Since both the centennial 
summation and the present one must derive from the same period, and 
presumably from the same hand, it is highly unlikely that the same word would 
have been used in contrary senses in identical contexts. Hence, if the original 
did actually read ‘to King You’ then this cannot be construed to include the 
11 years of his reign. 

Several scholars have suggested that the figure 257 years resulted from the 
transposition of the last two digits of an original 275. Rong Mengyuan *6 and 
Zhao Guangxian,” arguing for Conquest dates of 1055 (i.e., 781 + 275 = 1055) 
and 1057 (i.e., 782 + 275 = 1057) respectively, both conclude that ‘to King 
You’ should not be understood to include the 11 years of King You’s reign. In 
contrast, David Nivison, when arguing for a Conquest date of 1045 
(771 + 275 = 1045), took zhi‘ to’ to include the eleven year reign of King You. 

While the tendency has consistently been to see in this third comment a 
summation of the whole of Western Zhou, there is no reason a priori why this 
should be the case, or why the present placement of the summation in the 
Bamboo Annals at the conclusion of King You’s reign should be assumed to be 
correct. The present location of the summation may simply be a consequence of 
the way it was interpreted and manipulated during reconstruction of the 
chronicle. That it has been completely rewritten is obvious from the form the 


$ Zizht tongpan waiji (Sibu congkan ed.), 3:13a. ER 

%* [Book Review of] Chou Hung-hsiang JÉJZB ET Shang-yin ti-wang pen-chi BEBE d 
An ', Monumenta Serica, 19, 1960, 501-15. 

85 In * Astronomical dates’, p. 31, n. 112, I still subscribed to this interpretation. Later, however, 


the additional work which led to * Early Chinese astronomy and cosmology’, led me to abandon 
this view as unconvincing for reasons which will become apparent. 


% Rong Mengyuan 443-9 , ‘Shitan Xi Zhou jinian’, BARK PH AREAL , Zhonghua wenshi 


luncong rh BE ay oP Se 1, 1980, 19. 


87 Zhao Guangxian it JG EX , ' Cong tıanxıang shang tuıduan Wu Wang fa Zhou zhi nian ae 


KAR BSÉBUNEDUS e^ Lishi yanjıu KH, 10, 1980, 59 Zhao makes use of the 


same study by Zhang Yuzhe concerning the historical changes in the orbit of Comet Halley cited 
above as the authority for Chou Fa-kao’s conclusions with regard to the Guoyu. Zhang claimed to 
have dated an Dd of Comet Halley to the spring of 1057, which finding is adduced by Zhao 
in his argument for that year as Conquest year. Unfortunately, as I have noted elsewhere, Zhang’s 
calculations have not stood up under scrutiny by other researchers using more rigorous methods; 
see Donald K Yeomans and Tao Kiang, ' The long-term motion of comet Halley’, Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, 197, 1981, 635-42. In actual fact, the return of comet Halley in 
question might have been observed either late in 1059, the year of the Mandate conjunction, or early 
in 1058, the first year of the Mandate, for full discussion, see ‘Early Chinese astronomy and 
cosmology ', 184 ff 
58 Nivison, * The dates of Western Chou’, 539. 
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summary now takes in the current Bamboo Annals: ‘When King Wu 
extinguished Yin the year was gengyin (1051 B.c.); 24 years later the year was 
jiayin (1027) and the cauldrons were settled at Luo. Down to King You it was 
257 years; altogether it was 281 years. From King Wu's first year jimao (1062) to 
King You gengwu (771) it was 292 years.’ ® This emended summary, with its 
obvious redundancies and interpolated cyclical dates, is clearly a product of 
post-reconstruction attempts to reconcile the summations with the reconstruc- 
ted text of the chronicle. Not only does it incorporate cyclical dates and 
sub-totals as an integral part of the whole, when neither could have been present 
in the original, it also contradicts the early version quoted by Pei Yin that has 
the figure 257 years beginning with the Conquest, and not the ' settling of the 
cauldrons at Luo’. 

We saw above in the case of the centennial summation how an original 
‘From the receipt of the Mandate...’ was transformed into ‘From King 
Wu...'toagree better with the revised version of the chronology in which King 
Wu came to the throne in 1061 B.c. (Note that in the rewritten summary above 
King Wu's first year has been further adapted, to 1062, to yield exactly 100 years 
down to the date of 962 for King Mu given in the text of the Bamboo Annals.) 
Similarly, although the summation for Shang containing the total 496 years 
now reads ‘down to [Shang] Zhou’, it does not now, nor did it ever, identify 
either the beginning or the end of his reign. What it did define was the date of 
the transfer of the Mandate to the Zhou, so that here again we see that the 
comment must originally have been based on the date of the Mandate and the 
de jure beginning of the dynasty. It follows, then, that the third comment as well 
took this all-important date as its initial reference point in the Conquest period, 
and that, just as in the previous two cases, subsequent commentators inter- 
preted that reference as best they could. 

Based on the two premises, first, that ‘to King You’ originally meant ‘to 
but not including’, and second, that the reference date in Conquest period was 
the receipt of the Mandate portent as in the previous two cases, what ought the 
sum in the original comment to have been? Judging from the initial reconstruc- 
tion of the chronology which assigned the Conquest to 1050 and thus generated 
the four-year general error, the figure ought to have been 281 years (table 2). 

This figure of 281 years is recognizable as the sum of the sub-totals for the 
two portions of the Western Zhou chronology (100 years plus 181 years) which 
are still reflected in the transmitted version of the Bamboo Annals. The figure 
281 years would thus have defined the period from the first year of the Mandate, 
then thought to be 1062, ‘down to King You’, i.e., to the last year of King 
Xuan or 782. Because of the subsequent distortions worked on the conjunction- 
to-Conquest interval during further post-discovery reconstruction of the text, 
the earlier date of 1062 for the beginning of the Mandate was obscured and the 
figure 281 years, like the other summations of 496 and 100 years which also 
depended on that crucial date, lost its significance and had to be reinterpreted. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that * 281 years' now appears in the bloated version 
of the summation for Western Zhou quoted above as an unexplained 
redundancy supposed to identify the period from the Conquest (now defined in 
the comment as 1051 solely for the purpose of this summation!) down to the last 
year of King You, 771 B.c. Not only does the author of this summation come up 
with an anomalous date 1051 for the Conquest, he also is obliged to violate the 
principle that * down to King You’ must not include the 11 years of his reign. 
This expedient of including the 11 years of You's reign in the 281-year total was 


9 Fang, Guben zhushu Jinian jizheng, 260. 
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made necessary by the shift of the starting date from an implied 1062 (i.e., ‘ from 
receipt of the Mandate’ in the unreconstructed text of Bamboo Annals) to 1051 
(i.e., ‘from King Wu’s destruction of Yin’), with a consequent decrease of 
11 years. 

Here, then, we have the explanation for (i) the emendation of the starting 
point of this summation (as well as the centennial summation), (ii) for the 
anomalous dates of King Wu's accession (1062 in the summary vs. 1061 in the 
text of Bamboo Annals) and the Conquest (1051 vs. 1050 in the text), and (iii) for 
the impossible inclusion of King You's 11 years in the total. It is apparent that 
the same hand that emended the centennial comment was also responsible for 
this extended summary for Western Zhou, which if it appeared in the original 
chronicle at all, ought to have read: ‘ From the receipt of the Mandate through 
King You altogether was 281 years.’ As they now stand, all three summations 
are inconsistent both with the facts and with the text of the Bamboo Annals. 
They do not constitute, either singly or as a group, a variant chronological 
“tradition ' as Nivison argues but are transparently ad hoc constructions which 
simply attempted unsuccessfully to tie up loose ends left by the third-century 
reconstruction of the text. 


Conclusions 

From the foregoing discussion several general conclusions can be drawn 
about the chronology contained in the Bamboo Annals. Foremost among them 
is that it is possible to explain all significant idiosyncrasies in both the relative 
and absolute dating of the entire Conquest period in the current Bamboo Annals 
chronology by reference to only two fundamental and consistent dislocations 
integral to the Bamboo Annals system. The first is a general four-year error 
which is self-evidently present throughout the chronology for the period 1580- 
962, and the second is an unrelated eight-year error during the immediate pre- 
Conquest period which was produced during the process of reconstructing the 
chronicle in the third century A.D., and which in certain predictable instances 
compounds the first. The first error arose from assigning the Han period dating 
of 1050 to the Zhou Conquest in the chronicle, probably after its recovery from 
the tomb, while the second error is clearly integral to the ‘twenty-one year 
model’ adopted after A.D. 281 to analyse the Conquest chronology. 

Therefore, the only two chronological models for the Conquest period now 
distinguishable in the Bamboo Annals are the * twenty-one year’ solution (1071— 
1050) which resulted from the actual process of reconstruction in the third 
century, and the antecedent system which can be shown to have included an 
enumeration of the years using first Di Xin's reign count, and then for the 
period between King Wen's demise and that of King Wu using the Mandate 
calendar first promulgated by King Wen immediately after the planetary 
portent of 1059 B.c. According to the relative dating system in place prior to 
discovery of the text, therefore, from Di Xin's accession to King Wu's demise 
was 42 years (inclusive) or 40 years of reign for Di Xin and two post-Conquest 
years for King Wu. When the present Bamboo Annals chronology is analysed on 
its own terms the sequence of events in the original chronicle yields absolute 
dates 1086-1047 for Di Xin, 1099-1050 for King Wen, 1058-1045 for the 
fourteen years of the Mandate calendar, 1046 for the Conquest in 13th year of 
the Mandate, and 1049-1045 for King Wu. 

It is quite unnecessary, indeed it 1s a mistake, to attribute the distortions in 
the Bamboo Annals Conquest chronology to any other source. It is particularly 
questionable to resort to a series of hypothetical discrepancies of varying length 
alleged to exist in the chronicle, since it is apparent that such expedients only 
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become necessary when the attempt is made to reconcile the Bamboo Annals 
with the Qin and Han period view that the Conquest took place in a ' 12th 
year’, whether identified as 1045 or 1040. Indeed, this investigation of the 
Bamboo Annals Conquest chronology as a whole shows that the commencement 
of the Mandate calendar was not delayed for two years for ‘ ritual’ reasons,” 
and that the Conquest did not take place in the 12th year of King Wu (or even 
the 12th year of the Mandate),?! both of which assumptions are crucial to the 
1045 and 1040 Conquest hypotheses. 

Moreover, because of unresolved methodological problems, other studies of 
the Conquest chronology that have attempted to validate fundamental premises 
by first establishing the entire chronology of Western Zhou, on the whole 
involve far too much imprecision and circularity. Rather than assuming that the 
Bamboo Annals—which after all displays a remarkable accuracy in precisely 
dating verifiable astronomical events at least as early as 1576 B.c.—is in error in 
implicating 1046 as the date of the Conquest, I have presented and tested here 
evidence to the contrary. The results show the Bamboo Annals chronology to be 
coherent, consistent and in full agreement with both Guoyu and Yi Zhou shu in 
identifying Mandate year 13—1046 5.c.—as the date of the overthrow of 
Shang. Just as Henri Maspero demonstrated in the case of the chronology of the 
late Warring States period, the Bamboo Annals account for the Conquest 
period, when analysed on its own terms, proves more coherent, complete, and 
reliable than any other text as a primary source for the chronology of early 
Zhou. 


% Nivison, ‘ The dates of Western Chou’, 524 

?! Contrary to Edward Shaughnessy’s conjecture, there 1s no support m the current Bamboo 
Annals chronology for the notion that King Wu's conquest of Shang occurred in a * 12th year ' in the 
unreconstructed version of the chronicle; cf Shaughnessy ‘The “ Current ” Bamboo Annals’, 41. 

92 This 1045 date for King Wu's death departs from my account in ‘ Astronomical dates in Shang 
and Western Zhou', 35, where the seventeen years of Wu's reign were incorrectly factored. 
Subsequent analysis in 1983 resolved the anomaly which was then revised for ‘Appendix A: 
Chronology of Kings Wen and Wu’ m ‘ Early Chinese astronomy and cosmology’. This analysis 
showed that the current Bamboo Annals total of seventeen years for King Wu should be factored 
into five years of actual rule plus the (8 -- 4 — ) twelve years of inflation inherent in the * twenty-one 
year ' solution to the chronology devised ın the third century. For discussion see * Transformations 
in King Wu's reign’. 

9% Present evidence indicates that King Cheng's reign nominally commenced in the first month of 
spring in 1042 B.C. after the completion of mourning for King Wu. By all accounts, King Cheng was 
then still under age and the Duke of Zhou assumed the role of Regent from that date. If the 
traditional figure of seven years for the Regency and the 1036 2.c. date for the events of the ' Luo 
gao’ 15 = are both correct, as first proposed by Leopold de Saussure, * La chronologie chinoise 
et l'avenement des Tcheou ', T’oung Pao, 23, 1932, 312, then 1035 ought to have been the first year 
King Cheng ruled in his own rıght. However, the recently discovered He zun Jf] inscription 
(Wenwu, 1, 1976, 60-6, tr. Michael Carson, ‘Some grammatical and graphical problems in the Ho 
tsun inscription’, Early China, 4, 1979, 41-4) suggests that 1036, ‘when the King first moved his 
residence to Cheng Zhou’, was King Cheng's Sth cult year, making 1040 p.c. his official first year 
This is confirmed by the combination of the Bamboo Annals report of Tang Shuyu's EE F3 fa 
investiture as Marquis of Jin in King Cheng's tenth year (Fang, Guben zhushu pman jızheng, 240) 
and the Guoyu (10:3a) statement that ın that very year Jupiter was ın Great Fire (Scorpius), making 
the date 1031 B.C Concervably, the Bamboo Annals entry for King Cheng's ‘first’ year, which 
speaks about the Duke of Zhou's appointment to preside over the one hundred offictals as well as 
about Cheng's capping and ascending the throne, 1s a composite of two ' first years’, the nominal 
first year 1042 when King Cheng was still a minor, and 1040 when he presumably reached majority 
and ascended the throne 
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l. Introduction 

The Chadic (Afroasiatic) language Hausa, spoken mainly in Nigeria and the 
Republic of Niger, has a series of ' glottalic’ obstruents. This includes both 
ejectives ([k’], [s’] or [ts']; orthographic £, ts) and two other consonants which 
have often been described as ‘implosives’* and are represented by the IPA 
symbols for implosives in Hausa orthography (6, d). In addition, there is a 
* Jaryngealized ’ palatal glide (orthographic ’y). The description of orthographic 
6, d as implosive has been called into question, however. Ladefoged, in his 
well-known work on the phonetics of West African languages (Ladefoged 
(1964: 16)), suggested that, while these sounds may on occasion show the 
ingressive air flow characteristic of implosives, their most consistent character- 
istic is a distinctive mode of vocal fold vibration (phonation type) known as 
creaky voice or laryngealization; thus, Hausa 6 and d should be labelled 
“laryngealized stops’ rather than ' implosives '. One implication of this change 
in descriptive label is that, at least from a phonetic point of view, 6 and dshould 
be grouped with ’y. 

In Ladefoged’s descriptive framework, laryngealization is a phonation type 
between ‘normal’ (modal) voice and glottal stop, that is, the vocal folds are 
more adducted than in modal voicing, but not held so tightly that vibration 
stops altogether, as during glottal stop. Less air passes through the glottis 
during each cycle of vibration, and the rate of vibration is typically (though not 
necessarily) slower.’ Laryngealization is often heard in English as a result of the 
‘glottal reinforcement’ of syllable-final voiceless stops, though it plays no 
distinctive role in the phonology of the language. Many questions remain 
concerning the precise nature of vocal fold activity in the production of 
laryngealization in particular languages. 

As regards Hausa, the most thorough investigation of laryngealization is 
Lindau (1984),* a cross-linguistic study based on acoustic data. Lindau 
examined speech pressure waveforms and spectra for 6, d, and ’y as produced by 
fourteen Hausa speakers and observed considerable variation. In the case of 6 
and d, five of her subjects produced ‘ a voiceless beginning of the [stop] closure, 
presumably from a glottal closure as the larynx descends’. For the other 
subjects, however, she observed * highly aperiodic vibrations ’ during the closure 
interval, which she thought might be attributable to ' noise from incomplete 
closures in the vocal cord vibrations, and possibly also to noise generated by 
perturbations of the vocal tract walls as the larynx descends’ (emphasis ours). 
Another of her conclusions was that the laryngealization which occurs during 
the production of ’y is ‘extreme’ and different in kind to that which occurs 


! We should like to thank Andrew Breen, Peter Davies, Adrian Fourcin, David Howard, Ian 
Howard, Phil Jaggar, Michael Johnson, Stephen Nevard, and Stewart Rosen for their assistance 
All errors are our own. 

? See, for example, Greenberg (1941). 

3See Ladefoged (1973, 1988); Ladefoged et al. (1988). Ladefoged (1988) suggests that 
* Jaryngealization ' should be used as a general term, with no ımplications as regards pitch, while the 
term ' creaky voice' should refer to low-pitched laryngealization. 

^ See also Meyers (1976) 
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during 5 and d. Since, as just mentioned, the study was based on acoustic data 
only, some of the conclusions drawn concerning the nature of vocal fold activity 
might be called into question. 

The aim of the present paper is to reexamine the nature of laryngealization 
in Hausa on the basis of electrolaryngographic data. Electrolaryngographic 
analysis (see below) gives a more precise indication of vocal fold activity than 
either pressure waveforms or spectra, especially in consonantal environments 
associated with low speech amplitude. We shall describe and discuss laryngo- 
graphic (Lx) waveforms for the Hausa glottalic (laryngealized and ejective) 
consonants and their plain counterparts produced by fifteen adult male 
speakers. More specifically, we shall be concerned with the following questions: 


(1) Is there a consistently identifiable Lx waveform type or types associated 
with the laryngealized consonants (6, d) in Hausa? 

(ii) What is the timing of larngealization relative to the stop closure? In this 
regard, Ladefoged has stated that, at least from a perceptual point of view, 
“the creaky voice is most evident not during the stop closure itself but during 
the first part of the following vowel’ (1982: 129). 

(iii) How do the stops, 6, d.compare with the ‘ laryngealized palatal glide’ 
(y) and the glottal stop? with regard to vocal fold activity? 


2. Method 
2.1. Data 

The Hausa subjects in this study were fifteen adult males, comprising ten 
speakers of the East (Kano) dialect (‘ standard’ Hausa) and five speakers of 
West dialects. It should however be noted that all speakers were educated and 
therefore able to speak the East dialect, which they generally adopted in the 
studio recordings. The spoken material consisted of isolated Hausa words 
containing glottalic and laryngealized consonants and their plain counterparts 
(both single and geminate) in intervocalic position. The complete word list is 
given in the Appendix below. For each speaker, the following were selected 
(where possible) from the recordings: 


(i) For the single consonants, k, s, b, d, k, ts, 6, d, and glottal stop: two 
examples each in two-syllable words. The two words differed in tone 
patterns, one being high-low and the other low-high. 

(ii) For the consonants y and ’y, one example each in two-syllable words. 
(iii) For the geminate consonants: one example each in three-syllable words. 


Two-channel recordings of the word list were made in an anechoic room at 
University College London. Microphone and electrolaryngographic (Lx) 
signals were digitally recorded simultaneously onto video tape. The recordings 
were made over a period of two years, with no attempt to control for tempo or 
speech style. Only some of the subjects recorded the complete list, though all 
recorded examples of b, d, 5, d, y, and ’y.® 


2.2. Analysis 
The electrolaryngograph monitors the varying electrical impedance of the 
vocal folds by means of two electrodes placed externally on the neck at the 


5 Glottal stop occurs predictably in Hausa word-initially before vowels and pre-pausally after 
short vowels. Intervocalic glottal stop is distinctive and 1s represented in the orthography by an 
apostrophe (’). 

$ A more complete description of the recording and analysis procedures may be found in 
Haruna (1990). 
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Fic. 1. Examples of (hypothetical) Lx waveforms. The horizontal lines are drawn so that 70% of 
the peak-to-valley amplitude lies above the line and 30% hes below the line. It is assumed that the 
portions of the waveforms lying above the lines correspond to the closed phase (C.P.) af the 
vibratory cycle and the portions lying below the lines correspond to the open phase (O.P ) The open 


duration of open phase O.P 
tient (O defined as? —————— ——————.— = ————— 
QUO HERI OSS = duration of entire cycle O.P. + C.P. 


wings of the thyroid cartilage. For each cycle of vocal fold vibration, impedance 
decreases as contact between the vocal folds increases, with minimum 
impedance corresponding to maximum area of contact between the folds and 
vice versa. Our Lx waveforms are displayed with minimum impedance at the 
top and maximum impedance at the bottom; thus, upward deflections of the 
trace correspond to vocal fold closure and downward deflections of the trace 
correspond to vocal fold opening (fig. 1). It is thought that the height of the 
trace is proportional to the area of contact between the folds.’ 


7 See Scherer et al. (1988), with references; Baken (1987. 216—27). The electrolaryngograph 1s 
also referred to as the electroglottograph (EGG). In many studies, waveforms are plotted with 
maximum impedance at the top and minimum impedance at the bottom (i.e., upside down ın terms 
of the method used here). 
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Lx waveforms for individual cycles of vocal fold vibration can be compared 
with regard to two characteristics, duration and shape. Thus, in the examples 
shown in fig. 1, (a) differs from (b) in both ways. In most cases, the duration 
(period) of individual cycles is easily determined, and since the frequency of 
vibration (f) is inversely proportional to the period (T) laryngograph waveforms 
provide a precise and reliable means of determining the fundamental frequency 
(F,), i.e. the frequency of vocal fold vibration and the physical correlate to 
perceived pitch. 

The description and quantification of differences in waveform shape is more 
problematic. One parameter of particular interest is open quotient (OQ). This is 
defined as the amount of time the glottis is open (the open phase) as a 
percentage of the duration of the cyle of vibration. For example, if the cycle is 
100 msec. long and the vocal folds are apart for 40 msec., OQ will be 40%. 
Various methods have been proposed for determining OQ from Lx waveforms 
(see Davies et al. (1986)). The method used here defines the upper 70% of the 
peak-to-valley amplitude of each Lx cycle as representing glottal closure and the 
lower 30% as representing glottal opening (see fig. 1). 

If we recall the definition of laryngealization given at the beginning of this 
paper (a mode of vocal fold vibration ın which the folds are more adducted than 
in modal phonation), it is clear that a great degree of laryngealization should 
involve more contact of longer duration between the vocal folds. Thus our 
expectation is that, the greater the degree of laryngealization, the lower the open 
quotient. Conversely, we expect that breathy phonation, which involves a 
greater degree of glottal opening (allowing a relatively large quantity of air to 
pass through the glottis during each cycle of vibration), should involve relatively 
large open quotients. If this reasoning is correct, then we should be able to 
regard OQ as a measure of degree of breathiness or laryngealization. 

Our recordings were analysed on a Masscomp MC-5600 computer using a 
program which determines the cycle-to-cycle fundamental frequency and open 
quotient from Lx waveforms.* For each consonant token, both speech pressure 
waveforms and Lx waveforms were displayed and hand-labelled at four points: 


Cl: The onset of the consonant, determined auditorily from playback and 
visually from the speech pressure waveforms. If F, and OQ could not be 
determined at this point (because there were no Lx cycles of sufficient 
amplitude), the last sufficient preceding Lx cycle was also labelled. 

C2: The corresponding offset of the consonant; when there were no Lx cycles 
of sufficient amplitude at this point, the first following Lx cycle was also 
labelled. 

Pre: A point ten Lx cycles prior to the consonant onset; when there were no 
Lx cycles at this point (because the preceding vowel was shorter than ten 
cycles), the first Lx cycle of the vowel was labelled Pre. 

Post: A point eight Lx cycles after the consonant offset; when there were no 
Lx cycles at this point (because the following vowel was shorter than eight 
cycles),the last Lx cycle of the vowel was labelled Post. 


An example of a complete set of plots with labelled points is presented in fig. 
2, which shows an intervocalic plain b (in the word bdabaa ‘ eunuch’)? 
produced by Subject 7. The topmost section shows the speech pressure 


8 The programs which determine F, and OQ and display the derived plots were written by Peter 
Davies and Michael Johnson respectively 

? Hausa forms are cited in the modified form of standard Hausa orthography commonly used in 
linguistic studies. Long vowels are represented by double letters. High tone is not marked, and low 
tine is marked with a grave (^) accent 
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50 ms. intervals 
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Fic. 2. Intervocalıc 5 of baabaa ‘eunuch’, Subject 7 From top to bottom (1) Speech pressure 
waveform (Sp); (2) laryngograph waveform (Lx); (3) open phase (dotted Ime).and closed phase 
(solid line); (4) open quotient (OQ); (5) F,. 


waveform; below this is the Lx waveform, then the cycle-by-zv.le open phase 
(dotted line) and closed phase (solid line) in milliseconds, plottzl on the same 
axes. It can be seen that, for this utterance by this speaker, the-closed phase is 
longer than the open phase throughout. Accordingly, the OQ, protted immedi- 
ately below, remains less than 50%; the trace is rather flat, wiih only a slight 
increase during the consonant. The bottom plot shows cyze-to-cycle F, 
displayed on a logarithmic scale. 

Measurements were made of consonant duration (C/—C2. inmsec.), and of 
OQ and F, at the four points Pre, C1 (or the last Lx cycle before C1), C2 (or the 
first Lx cycle after C2), and Post. Hard copies were generated of'zll the data, for 
visual analysis of the waveforms and plots.’ 


Results and discussion 
l. Qualitative analysis 
1.1. Laryngealized consonants 

As already mentioned, Lindau (1984), on the basis of sceech pressure 
waveforms and spectra, divided 6 and d tokens into two types: (^) those with a 


3; 
3: 
3. 


? In some cases, it was clear from visual inspection of the printouts that-the algorithm had 
(mistakenly) identified a low-amplitude cycle as part of the open phase pf «= preceding high- 
amplitude cycle, with the result that misleadingly long duration and misleacinezy high OQ values 
were obtained for the high-amplitude cycle. Nine tokens (laryngealized stops, zjectives, and one 
example of 'y), where such overly high OQ values were obtaıned and where ther was good visual 
evidence that the algorithm had missed a low-amplitude cycle, were eliminated tiom the data base. 

In other cases, a similar mistake on the part of the algorithm was strongly susz=cted (on the basis 
of the surrounding cycles and of auditory analysis), but no extra low-amplitude zycle appeared on 
the printouts. Such tokens were none the less retained in the data base. 


Jp! 
u 
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50 ms. intervals 


(%) 


(Hz) 





ee) weveseereesee son == ee 


PRE C1 C2 POST 
Fic 3 Intervocalic ’y of 'yaa'yaa ‘ children’, Subject 2: Sp, Lx, OQ, F.. 


voiceless beginning of closure and (2) those with irregular voicing. Our 
laryngographic data suggest that, at least for the subjects of this study, the 
laryngealized consonants (6, d, ’y) cannot be readily divided into (partially) 
voiceless on the one hand and (irregularly) voiced on the other; generally the Lx 
waveforms show a change in shape as the glottal OQ decreases and then returns 
to a more ‘modal’ value for the following vowel. None the less three broad 
categories emerge: 


(i) Regular vocal fold vibrations throughout the consonant, with a smooth 
(though sometimes rapid) decrease in fundamental frequency and OQ near 
the consonant onset (fig. 3, ‘yaa’yaa ‘ children’, Subject 2). 


50 ms. intervals 
‘ BEER, ven! Suesinvéevpu ps D Sees Rv he 





Fic. 4. Intervocalic dd of daddafaa ‘ falsely accuse’, Subject 7: Sp, Lx, OQ. 


!! [t might be expected that the Lx pulses associated with a long glottal closed phase should have 
lengthy, relatively flat tops, rather than the gradual downward slope which 1s visible. This slope can 
be attributed to the time constant of the electrolaryngograph's automatic gain control, and the 
shape should not be interpreted as only a brief instant of closure followed by gradual opening of the 
glottis. Glottal opening is more plausibly associated with the ‘ knee’ point at which the falling curve 
suddenly steepens. 
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20 ms. intervals 
ne a ike ES Meere wav s 


wb. as > ee ew 1 


Sp 
Lx 


Fig 5 Intervocalic glottal stop of ta’adır ‘ serious damage’, Subject 4. Sp, Lx. 


(ii) As in (1), but with one or two Lx cycles during the supraglottal 
constriction of markedly greater length than those surrounding (fig. 4, 
daddafaa ‘to accuse someone falsely’, Subject 7; note that the sharp 
laryngeal closure for the second very long cycle, visible on the Lx waveform 
in the middle of the oral stop phase, is not accompanied by any noticeable 
acoustic energy). 

(ui) A general trend as in (i), but with some irregularity of vocal fold 
vibration (i.e., cycle-by-cycle fluctuations in period and waveform shape); 
sometimes low amplitude cycles alternate during the consonant with larger 
cycles of low OQ (fig. 5, tà adii ‘damage’, Subject 4). 


It 1s possible to see a mixture of all three types: for example fig. 6 (fadaa, 
Subject 10). A general decrease in fundamental frequency and OQ is discernible, 
but some irregularity is also present, including a particularly long cycle. 

It is worth noting that this general pattern applies in our data to the glottal 
stop segment itself (cf. fig. 5) as much as to the laryngealized stops and palatal 
glide. Ladefoged (1964: 17) points out that ‘It is often not possible to make an 
absolute distinction between laryngealization and glottal closure ' and cites the 
case of syllable-final glottal reinforcement of voiceless stops in Southern British 
English, ‘in which the movements of the vocal cords become slower and slower 
so that the last one, in which the vocal cords are held together for an appreciable 
length of time might well be called a glottal stop’. With the modification that 
the vocal folds do not simply move more slowly but remain in contact for a 
greater proportion of each period and/or open more slowly (indeed the closing 
phase of each cycle may be extremely rapid, as shown by steep rising deflections 
on the Lx traces), this description accords well with much of our data, not only 
for Hausa but also for Southern British English and other languages. 

Compare fig. 3 ('yaa'yaa ‘children’, Subject 2) with fig. 7a, which shows 
final glottal reinforcement in Southern British English eight (adult female 
speaker); there is strong similarity in the Lx waveform shape between the 


50 ms. intervals 


TM 
SP ee i 


I. cry va CHEN REM OHED | PERETE . 9» | ere 


e. 


"hA 4A EE PE CST o dm mrt nr... serves Ssersanırererzezaruzun 


Fic. 6. Intervocalic d of fadda * quarrel’, Subject 10: Sp, Lx. 
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20 ms. intervals 


ara . keecgtoo eb c 





Fic 7a. Glottal remforcement of final ¢ in RP English eight: Sp, Lx. 


20 ms. intervals 
sidtavceas luuses coe les ues nossclesoen xvacvavdisvisesuseesesl 5o s'vaeveedeececuen ocenchusas s vauvealivaz 


PEASE SERRE SSASEEERERANAEEED 9 — TEREARPESPENRQOOAMSMATÉPLERTESUERESRKRETRHEA2EÉEAANSAAMM ERESESSAEFER ASAT BETAS ORAERSECTOTR SEETDA 


Lx 


Haywa béunbeotauó CAPAEENHEY bé E EEE CATE HADAENEAEHO LOCO REECE HAR AAAEAAGHNE NH EE TODA TOTCHETAEHODRPOHNRATHE TOT EOOED 


Fic. 7b. Inserted word-initial glottal stop in German Treppen ab [pmra]: Sp, Lx. 


English voice offset and the Hausa glottalic consonant. Figure 7b shows an 
inserted word-initial glottal stop in German (adult female speaker), where again 
there is no one cycle of vibration whose closed phase can be deemed to be ' the’ 
glottal stop, but rather the same gradual change in Lx shape over a portion of 
time. Likewise, Abberton (1972: 75) argues that the least aspirated stops of 
Korean should be described as glottalized ‘ if “ glottalization ” is used to refer to 
the auditory percept described as a glottal stop—even though it may be 
produced by a characteristic mode of phonation and not by a glottal event 
analogous to that required for the production of:an oral stop.’ 

Our data suggest that there is considerable variability in the choice of types 
(1), (ii) or (iii) in the Hausa laryngealized consonants, although the geminate 
stops appear to favour type (ii), with one or two particularly long cycles. This 
suggests that a true glottal stop may be the target in the laryngealized 
consonants but that it is achieved only given a sufficiently long consonant 
duration. It is further noticeable from the waveforms, and to some extent from 
auditory analysis, that the most dramatic change in the Lx .waveforms— 
reflecting a change in phonation type—occurs to the left rather than to the right 
of the consonant. This contrasts with Ladefoged’s statement, quoted earlier 
(Section 1), that the creaky voice is most evident during the first part of the 
following vowel. 


3.1.2. Ejective consonants 
The ejective stop £ in our data generally conforms to a canonically expected 
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form more closely than do the 'implosive' stops. Some of our speakers, 
however, occasionally or consistently produced a consonant more like an 
unaspirated plain [k]. This somewhat parallels the findings of Lindau 
(1984: 153), four of whose twelve speakers ‘ realise it as an unaspirated [k] or as 
a voiced [g].' It is not as yet clear whether this involved neutralization of the 
contrast & and k (or g), since we have undertaken no perceptual tests, although 
such a study would clearly be desireable.’ 

The ejective ts is described as [s'] by Ladefoged (1968: 5), although he gives 
[ts'] as the Katsina dialect variant. In our data, a silent interval not only follows 
the frication but also precedes it, which we take as an indication of a genuine 
affricate. This is illustrated in fig. 8a (tsaatsaa ‘rust’, Subject 7), which also 
clearly shows at consonant onset the Lx waveform which we associate with 
glottal closure, indicating that glottal stricture lasts the full duration of the 
consonant and does not merely begin at some point during the oral stop phase. 
This is in contrast with the plain s of fig. 8b (taasaa ' metal bowl’, Subject 7), 
where the frication occupies the full intervocalic period and where the OQ 
increases rather than decreases before the consonant, anticipating abduction 
rather than adduction of the vocal folds. 


50 ms. intervals 





OQ 


(96) — na EN 


Fic. 8a. Intervocalıc ts of tsaatsda ‘ rust’, Subject 7: Sp, Lx, OQ. 


50 ms. intervals 
FECE se der sens Duaevessneesess-vevenil venus ov ei aan Shades wusseekaa ee, d cose 


Sp, 
Lx 
10047 me nnn Pede 
OQ -— : 
(4) acid Seen 


Fic. 8b. Intervocalic s of taasda * metal bowl’, Subject 7: Sp, Lx, OQ 


' For speakers who pronounce £ as [k], the distinction between £ and k could well be maintained 
by voice onset time. 
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Also clearly visible in fig. 8 is the markedly greater low frequency perturba- 
tion (slow up and down deflection) in the Lx waveform during the ejective as 
compared with the plain voiceless fricative. While vertical displacement of the 
Lx waveform has not been shown to correlate directly with vertical movement 
of the larynx, this gross disturbance is plausibly interpreted as resulting from the 
upward larynx movement for the ejective.? 


3.2. Quantitative analysis 

As mentioned above (Section 2), our data base was unbalanced in various 
respects, the chief problem being that all subjects were not equally represented. 
Also, while the data for some consonants (especially b, d) were quite consistent, 
others showed a high degree of variability.'* The discussion which follows is 
based on the data for single consonants only, since only a few subjects had 
recorded the geminates. The most under-represented subjects (Subject 1 and 
Subject 5) have been eliminated from the database. 


3.2.1. Open quotient 

It was suggested above that OQ could be taken as a measure of degree of 
laryngealization or breathiness. It is necessary, however, to relate the observed 
OQ values to the individual norm for each subject. Some speakers typically use 
a relatively tight or tense phonation, while others typically use a rather breathy 
phonation; thus for example an OQ value of 50% might be lower than normal 
for one individual but higher than normal for another. For this reason, we 
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PRE C1 C2 POST 


Fic. 9 NOQ values for each speaker at the intervocalic consonantal positions Pre, CI, C2, Post, 
for ’y. 


B See Abberton (1973:73) on Korean ‘In all laryngograms the pattern of Lx cycles is 
superimposed on slower moving curves which result from movements of the whole larynx In 
voiceless sections of the traces, what appear to be adjustments of laryngeal components other than 
simply vocal fold vibration can also be observed.’ 

* This reflects not only differences between subjects but also ınconsistences in the productions of 
individual subjects. For example, with regard to OQ at CJ, Subject 8 produced two k tokens having 
exactly the same value of this parameter (54), while Subject 7 produced two tokens with very 
different values (44 and 62). Some of the extensive variability is probably due to our conservative 
policy with regard to elimination of outliers (see note 10 above). 

Because of such problems, the data were unsuitable for many commonly-used statistical 
procedures such as two-way analysis of variance. 
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decided to normalize the OQ values. The first step in this procedure was to 
estimate modal OQ for each subject. This was done by taking the average ofthe 
four OQ measurements in the word yaayaa ‘how?’ (which contains only 
sonorant sounds and should exhibit modal voice throughout); the values ranged 
from 35 for Subject 10 to 65 for Subject 11. Each OQ measurement was then 
divided by the average OQ value for the appropriate subject, and the result was 
multiplied by 100 to give a percentage; this value we have termed NOQ 
(‘normalized open quotient’). For example, an observed OQ of 35 would 
correspond to NOQ = 100 for Subject 10 but to NOQ = 54 for Subject 11; an 
observed OQ of 65 would correspond to NOQ = 186 for Subject 10 but to 
NOQ = 100 for Subject 11. 

Figure 9 shows the mean NOQ values for each speaker at the intervocalic 
consonanal positions Pre, C1, C2, and Post for ’y. It is clearly visible that NOQ 
decreases at consonant onset (C1). In contrast, similar graphs show an increase 
in NOQ for plain voiceless k and s, again with a greater effect at consonant 
onset. For b and d, NOQ remains close to 100, while for the laryngealized stops 
5 and d most speakers show a decreasing-NOQ pattern similar to that for ’y. 

Visual inspection of graphs such as those of fig. 9 indicates that C/, the 
consonant onset, is the point at which the consonant types are most strongly 
differentiated with respect to NOQ.P This seems to confirm the impression 
arising from the qualitative analysis, that the greatest departure from modal 
phonation occurs at the consonant onset. 

In Section 1, we mentioned Lindau's suggestion that the laryngealized 
palatal glide ('y) was produced with a stronger laryngealization than the 
laryngealized stops (5, d). Our data indicate that there is considerable variation 
between speakers. This is illustrated in fig. 10, which plots mean NOQ at Cl 
values for P, 'y,'? laryngealized stops (represented by 5), ejectives (represented 
by K), plain voiced stops (represented by 5), and plain voiceless stops (represen- 
ted by K)." Each line represents a different subject. The second, parallel, 
horizontal line under the main line for each speaker extends plus and minus one 
standard deviation from the mean value for 5 and d. The data are plotted on a 
logarithmic scale. 

It will be seen that, while the NOQ value for 'y is lower than the mean NOQ 
value for 5 and d for most subjects, in some cases the two are close (e.g. for 
Subject 2), while in others the value for 'y is considerably lower (e.g. for Subject 
7).5 For seven of the thirteen subjects (4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13), the value for °y 1s 
more than one standard deviation below the value of 5 and d. We tentatively 


I5 This may be quantified by AME out two ones analysis of variance tests for NOQ at C/ 
and NOQ at C2 (ten groups: ? (N = 19), 'y (N = 12), 8 (N = 27), d N = 24), £ (N = 22), ts 
(N = 21), b (N = 24), d (N = 25, k (N = 28), s(N = 25), data for all speakers pooled) Because 
the groups differ both in size and in magnitude of variance (a problem not eliminated by 
transforming the data to a logarithmic scale), a non-parametric Kruskal-Wallis test was used. The 
corrected chi-square value, while highly significant in both cases, 1s nearly twice as large for NOQ at 
Cl (126. 3) as for NOQ at C2 (64.0) 

16 The 'y token for speaker 11 was eliminated from the data base (see note 10 above) 

'’ The question arises of possible diffrences between b and d, 6 and d, etc. It 1s difficult to reach 
any definite conclusions on this poınt because we have so httle data (one or two tokens) for each 
subject. We might, however, suggest that if, for example, there are two 5 and two d tokens for a 
particular subject, and if the NOQ values for both d tokens are less than the NOQ values for both 6 
tokens, there is some evidence for a difference 1n vocal fold activity between b and d. When these 
criteria are applied, it appears that three subjects (1, 5, 10) show lower NOQ at C7 for d than for b; 
one subject (13) shows lower NOQ at CI for d than for 6, and three subjects (2, 8, 10) show lower 

NOQ at C1 for k than for s. Other subjects show no apparent variation in NOQ associated with 
place of articulation and still others are more borderline. 

9 Speaker 7's larynx was filmed as he pronounced the Hausa glottalic and plain consonants by 
means of fibreoptic laryngoscopy. On the video, the larynx appears more constricted for 'y and ? 
than for 5 and d, with marked reduction of the distance from the cartilages to the epiglottis. See 
Hayward (1992). 
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Fic. 10. Mean NOQ values for the various consonant types (on a logarithmic scale) for thirteen 
subjects. The second line under the main line for each speaker extends plus and minus one standard 
deviation for the laryngealized stops. 


conclude that these subjects do produce 'y with stronger laryngealization, 
though more data for ’y would be necessary to reach any firm results. 

The variation between speakers should not, however, obscure the general 
result. The glottal stop, laryngealized ’y, and the laryngealized stops all tend to 
show low open quotient, the effect being strongest at the left of the consonant 
(CI). Voiceless k, s show raised open quotient. For plain voiced b, d, open 
quotient remains close to the speaker's modal value. The ejectives are more 
problematic; with regard to NOQ at C1, they appear more like 5, d for some 
subjects but more like b, d for others (while still others are difficult to classify). 
In this connection, it will be remembered that variation in the pronunciation of 
K and ts was evident in the qualitative analysis (Section 3.1.2. above). 


3.2.2. Fundamental frequency 
As mentioned above, the glottalic consonants are generally associated with a 
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decrease in fundamental frequency (F,), which is unsurprising to the extent that 
these consonants may be considered to involve a glottal stop or creak. 

Individual speaker characteristics and the variety of tonal patterns in the 
data make the absolute F, values in the environments of the different consonant 
types rather unrevealing. The technique for quantification used here is the 
comparison of F, at consonant onset and offset with the highest F, values in the 
regions immediately preceding and following the consonant; these regions are 
defined as stretching from Pre to CI and from C2 to Post, respectively.” 
Figure 11 shows the ratios (multiplied by 100 to give percentages) of F, at 
consonant onset to the preceding local maximum, and of F, at consonant offset 
to the following local maximum, with one standard deviation above and below, 
by consonant type (data for ail speakers pooled). 

As in the case of OQ, a greater effect (i.e., a greater deviation from 100) is 
exhibited at consonant onset than at consonant offset. The mean decrease is 
greater for the laryngealized consonants than for the ejectives, and greater for 
the ejectives than for the plain voiced consonants. The fact that the lowest 
means for both NOQ and F, ratio are associated with the laryngealized 
consonants raises the question of the nature of the relationship between OQ 
lowering and F, lowering in Hausa. Figure 12 is a scattergram of NOQ at C1 
against F, ratio at consonant onset, for the laryngealized consonants (6, d, P, 
'y). The bottom right corner is empty, but the top left corner is not, showing 
that counterexamples to a linear correlation between OQ drop and F, drop 
(deviations from the diagonal) involve a lowering in F, without a corresponding 
drop in OQ, but not vice versa. The suggestion from qualitative analysis that a 
sharp OQ drop generally does not take place without a drop in F, is thus borne 
out, though F, may be lowered without a corresponding change to low-OQ 
(laryngealized) phonation. This observation raises the question of the relative 
importance of voice quality and pitch as perceptual cues for the laryngealized 
consonants. 
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Fic. 11. Ratios of F, at consonant onset to the preceding local maximum, and of F, at consonant 
offset to the following local maximum, with one standard deviation above and below, by consonant 
type (multiplied by 100 to give percentages). 


P The more straightforward comparison of F, at C1 and C2 with F, at Pre and Post respectively 
un be ne vulnerable to the effects of surrounding consonants and, in the case of Post, of word- 
al drop in F,. : 
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Fic. 12. Scatter plot of NOQ at CI against F, ratio at consonant onset (both on a logarithmic 
scale), for the laryngealized consonants 


The rather large decrease in mean F, ratio before the plain voiceless 
consonants can perhaps be related to their anticipatory voıce quality effects; the 
marked lengthening of the glottal open phase, in anticipation of the spread 
glottis during the consonant itself, may lengthen the whole period analogously 
to the increase in closed phase for the closed or constricted glottis of the 
laryngealized consonants. The expected raising of F, following the plain 
voiceless consonants is noticeable in fig. 11 as well. 


3.2.3. Duration 

Since no attempt was made in the study to control for tempo, and there is 
considerable variation in the data with regard both to word length and to 
phonological vowel length, relatively little can be concluded here as to con- 
sonant duration. However, the ratio of the durations of matched glottalic-plam 
consonant pairs has been calculated for each speaker. Figure 13 gives means for 
these ratios. 

Although there is wide variation, the laryngealized consonants are generally 
longer than their plain voiced counterparts, agreeing with earlier observations, 
e.g. by Carnochan (1952) and Meyers (1976), that glottalic consonants are 
longer than plain. However, in our data, the ejectives are less differentiated. On 
average, Å, is only slightly longer than k, and this seems to be attributable to a 
longer voice onset time, as was observed both by Ladefoged (1964) and Meyers 
(1976). Both ts and geminate KK tend to be slightly shorter than their plain 
counterparts, but geminate tts is longer. The glide °y is longer not only than y 
but also than the glottal stop. 
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1.5 


'y/y ts/s 


Fic. 13. Mean ratios of the durations of matched plottalic-plain consonant pairs. Data from all 
speakers pooled. 


4. Conclusions 

We conclude by returning to the three questions posed at the beginning of 
this paper. Firstly, we have identified some general laryngograph waveform 
types associated with Hausa laryngealized consonants. Prototypically, the Lx 
waveforms show a change in shape to cycles of longer duration and in which the 
` knee’, thought to correspond to glottal opening, is delayed to near the end. 
The change may be gradual (fig. 3) or dramatic (fig. 4), and may be 
accompanied by additional irregular, low-amplitude vibrations (fig. 5). By 
evaluating the open quotient, we may quantify the extent to which deviation 
from normal occurs and also the rate at which it takes place. 

At least for intervocalic stops, it appears that the greatest deviations from 
normal (with regard both to OQ and to fundamental frequency) occur at the 
left, rather than at the right, of the consonant. 

As regards the comparison between the stops 6, d and the laryngealized glide 
y, our rather limited data indicafe that there is considerable variation between 
speakers. Some do indeed appear to produce 'y with stronger laryngealization 
(as reflected in lower OQ) while others show no such distinction between the 
two categories. 

Finally, we may note that our study has raised a number of interesting 
questions of relevance to the perception of laryngealized consonants in Hausa. 
More specifically: what is the relative importance of consonant onset and 
consonant offset, and what is the relative importance of voice quality and pitch? 
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APPENDIX: Hausa word list 


Bilabial laryngealized Bilabial plain voiced 


saabaa shedding of old skin (e.g., baabaa eunuch 
by a snake) gaabaa enmity 
sàaĵoo grievous sin habà what 
gaaboo simpleton, fool saabaa be used to doing some- 
saabaa disagree thıng 
tafàa touch baabii chapter, category 
gaabaa river bank gabu cakes of dried and 
gaaDuu fools pounded onion leaves 
kaabii horse of a colour between 


Alveolar laryngealized 


bay and chestnut 


Alveolar plain voiced 


fadaa say tsaadaa costliness . 

kadaa stir up waadaa dwarf 

fadaa quarrel faada court of chief 

badaa sprinkle powder kadaa crocodile 

kwadó cold sauce made of huudàa pierce or bore a hole 
pounded groundnuts and Koodaa kidney 
various condiments kwaado type of fuel 

koodaa sharpen blade 

huudaa ridges 


Alveolar ejective 


Alveolar plain voiceless 


tsdotsoo suck suusaa scratching to relieve itch 
gaatsaa bite off taasaa metal bowl 

datsaa intercept masa to him 

tsaatsaa rust sóosoo sponge 

daatsaa chop into pieces gaasaa competition 

tsuutsaa worm laasaa lick 

gaatsaa bite (something) 


Velar ejective 


Velar piain voiceless 


shaakaa smell, sniff kaakaa harvest season 
taRaa pace, stride jakaa bag 
Kookoo small calabash kóokoo cocoa 


HAUSA GLOTTALIC CONSONANTS; A LARYNGOGRAPHIC STUDY 


Velar ejective 


maRàa stick or fix 

hakaa dig 

shaakaa choke 

maii hater of slackness 
duuRàa stoop, bend down 
Glottal stop 

ba'àa joke 

sa'àa age-mate, peer 
tà'adii serious damage 
ta’aalaa God the most High 


Laryngealized palatal glide 
*yaa’yaa children 


Geminate laryngealized 


táDaBDBee the mad one (masc.) 
tababhiyaa the mad one (fem.) 
daddafaa accuse someone falsely 


Geminate ejective 


matsattsee the squeezed one (masc.) 
tsattsaaraa plan 
saakakRee the woven one (masc.) 


saaKakRiyaa the woven one (fem.) 


Velar plain voiceless 


haka thus 

dakaa pound 

duukäa punch, blow 

kooko type of gruel 

Plain palatal glide 

yaayaa gather grass for fodder 


yaayaa how? 


Geminate plain voiced 


déebabbee the fetched one (masc.) 
déebabbiyaa the fetched one (fem.) 
déebabbuu the fetched ones (pl.) 
daddafaa cook many times 


Geminate plain voiceless 


cikakkee the filled one (masc.) 
cikakkiyaa the filled one (fem.) 
tattaaraa to gather 

masassabii harvesting tool 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
CT 58, NO. 70. A MIDDLE BABYLONIAN ERSAHUNGA 


Stefan Maul ' has presented Assyriology with a model study of an important 
genre of liturgical texts, the so-called erSahunga-prayers designed to still the 
heart of an angry god. The texts appear in autograph copies and translitera- 
tions, with lucid translations, useful philological notes, and a comprehensive 
glossary. The present reviewer has not checked the copies, since M.-C. Ludwig 
has collated the British Museum tablets for her own review of this volume. 

Maul’s introduction to the erSahunga-prayers offers a brief survey of the 
genre, although the discussion 1s somewhat too specialized for the general 
reader unfamiliar with Assyriology. There is a need for a review of both 
Sumerian and Akkadian prayer which addresses the relationship between 
prayer and incantation, since both genres can appear together in certain types of 
apotropaic rituals.” The problem of appeasing an angry god, for instance, was a 
theme common to both liturgy and incantations. The erSahunga, ‘lament to still 
the heart’, is paralleled by incantations known as dingir-Sa-dib-ba gur-ru-da 
‘(incantations) to appease the angry god’, composed as a confessional of 
unwitting sins.’ It is not clear when one would recite an erSahunga-prayer or a 
dingir-Sa-dib-ba incantation, since both types of texts attempt to appease a god 
who is angered by some unspecified or unknown transgression. The ersahunga 
is typically composed in the Emesal dialect of Sumerian associated primarily 
(but not exclusively) with prayer and cultic texts,4 while exorcistic incantations 
are composed in the main Sumerian dialect (Emegir) of literary texts; both of 
these genres appear in the first millennium with Akkadian translations. It is 
possible that the distinction between prayer and incantation simply represents 
professional divisions between the kalü (lamentation priest) and the āšipu 
(exorcist), but it is not easy to define the conditions in which the various types of 
prayers and incantations were employed.° 

One crucial problem is the identification of the person who recited the 
prayer, or for whom the prayer was composed. Maul is unable to offer any 
evidence for the use of erSahunga in ‘ private’ prayer, rather than as a recitation 
by the king on behalf of the state or public,® which seems to be how erSahunga- 
prayers were used in rituals. Nevertheless, the prayers themselves are general in 
content, without specific reference to the king, so that the use of the erSahunga 
in individual private prayer cannot be ruled out.’ The distinction, however, 
between public and private erSahunga prayers may be unnecessary, in the same 
way that biblical Psalms were ascribed to David as court poetry, but became 
used as the main corpus of liturgy in both public and private worship. 

The style of the erSahunga prayers is not, however, identical to that of other 
cultic laments from the kalü-priest's repertoire. First, according to Maul,’ the 
ersahunga was recited but never sung, a significant contrast to the balag and 
eréemma prayers. Second, although there is considerable overlap between 


'Stefan M Maul, ‘ Herzberuhingsklagen’: die sumerisch-akkadischen Er$ahunga-Gebete xi, 

469 PP.» 79 plates. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz Verlag, 1988. 
cf. Maul, 29 ff. 

? W., G. Lambert, JNES, 33, 1974, 267 ff. Note that the group of incantations edited by Lambert 
is in Akkadian, although the identifying rubric 1s in Sumerian. 

4 J. Krecher, Sumerische Kultlyrik (Wiesbaden, 1966), 11 ff. 

5 See M. E. Cohen, Sumerian hymnology the ersemma (Cincinnati, 1981), 4 ff. 

$ Maul, 26 ff. 

T ibid., 28. 

8 ibid., 25 
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expressions in all of the Emesal compositions, the erSahunga falls into rather 
strict patterns, aptly described by Maul: the text consists of either praise to a 
deity, or an address to a god or goddess in direct speech, followed by a lament, a 
request for help and intercession, and finally, a standard closing formula.” Not 
only is the text rigidly structured, but the language itself is repetitive and 
predictable, often consisting of the same hemistich phrases combined to -orm 
complete sentences (as given in notes to the text below). 

Important questions stil remain regarding the differences between the 
balag, erSemma, and erSahunga. The balag lamentation, for instance, focuses 
upon temples and their decay and destruction, and was recited regulary in 
conjunction with temple offerings, but like the ersahunga, was intended to ward 
off divine displeasure.'° The ersemma—like the balag—was sung to instrumen- 
tal accompaniment, usually referring to a myth about a particular dei y, a 
lament over some catastrophe, or simply praise of deities, although in the first 
millennium the ersemma incorporated prayers to pacify a god, using 
phraseology reminiscent of the erSahunga.'! The relationship between these 
texts and the rest of the Sumerian literary corpus requires further elucidation. 

It is also often the case that the publication of a text edition leads to the 
identification of new texts. Thus shortly after the appearance of S. Maul’s 
‘Herzberuhigunsklagen’, I identified a Middle Babylonian Er$ahunga, 
BM 78164, during the course of copying Sumerian literary tablets for CT 58. 
Since only a few Old Babylonian ersahunga texts have been identified,'- the 
discovery of an early bilingual tablet of this genre merits some attention. The 
text of BM 78164 is given below, followed by a translation and notes to the :ext. 


ps 78164 (CT 5) 
essen see ] xx! 

A BR ERA MAR TON E S E -nja 
[... ar-d]i-ka il- x [.............. IK gentes ] 

3 [umun am-üru-zi-i]b*-ba-ke, e-ri-zu mu-e-Si-d[e, sahar] 

4’ [am-glig i-ak-a-bi-5é mu-e-Si-de, sahalr] 
Imja-ru-us-ti ep-3u 

5 am hul an-gi,-a-Se mu-e-Si-de, sahar 
le-mu-ut-ti im-hu-ru-Su 

6  [x-n]i-da an-na-mar-ra-as mu-e-Si-de, sahar 
[... -it is-Sa-ak-nu-Su 

7T Háje 4-la-a-bi-ta mu-e-Si-de, sahar 
[ina ki]-mi u ki-si 

8  [i-b]i si-ga-ni-ta mu-e-Si-de, sahar 
si-ga-ni-ta : ina e-re-em pa-nim 

9' [x sJar-ni-ta mu-e-Si-de, sahar 
[ina...] !x! gu-ul-Iu-ub-tı 

10°  [me(?) $u-d]u;-a-ni-ta mu-e-Si-de, sahar 
[ina ME.MES (?) suk-Iu-Au-ti-su 

11’ = [ni-te hu-lujh-ha-bi-ta mu-e-Si-de, sahar 
[ina pu-luh]-ti u gi-li-it-ti 

12  [..-giln; ki-za mu-e-Si-de, sahar-ra ba-d[a-tus] 


[kima...á]3-ri-ka 


? ibid., 18-25. 
M. E Cohen, The canonical lamentations of Ancient Mesopotamia (Potomac, MD, 988), 


1, 26. 
!! Cohen, Hymnology, 20. 
12 ef. P. Michalowski, JCS, 39, 1987, 37-48. 
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13° = [tag mu-e-&-ü]r(?) 
[......-"x-ak-kum 
14’ LL... -a]k-ak-e 
ERSTER ] 
IS Chussnees ] šéš 
[cce ] 
10 Luo -g]i-ma 
eee ] 
17°. es 1x x 
rev 
l'  [$à-zu hé-en-n]a-hun-e e-ri-za‘ 
2  [$à-zu hél-en-na-hun-e e-ri-za' 
3^ E ]-bi 
Ion: ]xx 
A" ors ] x-bi 
nen ]x 
SD aa ] 'x'-na 
Kasse ] 
6^ este -a]b 
Ine ]'x'-i 
Hi "D sensn ] x! 
Ionio ] xi 
S. oom: kü-g]i-gin, 
[........] x KÜ.GI 
9^ I1:busss ] x! su-ub-ba-gin, 
[ki-ma...] ma-as-si 
10°  [......]-ti nam-mah in-di-za 
[Gas ]-ma na-ar-bi a-lak-ti-ka 
]l' [gù dé]-en-du,, 
[......2i-iS]-ta-mar 
12’ = [Sa-zu $4 ama] 'à'-tu-ud-da-gin; 
13’ [ama ü-tu-ud-da a-a à-t]u-ud-da-gin; 
]4' [ér-Sa-hun-ga] 
IS" He ] 'x! mu-bi-im 
16 (traces) 
Translation 
recto 
2 Your servant ....... 
y 
down in the dust.] 
4 
(sat down) in the dust, 
5! 
down) in the dust. 
6 
and (sat down) in the dust. 
T 
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ši-ba mu-e-Si-[de,] 
na-pis-ta-Su ub-la-a|k-kum] 


kus ki-a a-ra-a[b-tag] 
ip-ta-na-as-[Sil] 
a-1-bi-ni [........ ] 
di-ma-tu-Su [....] 
i-zu-a lx! [........ ] 
ü-[............. ] 

XX [ene ] 


'bar'-zu [hé-en-Se,-dé] 

bar-zu [te-en-te-en] 

tüg-gin; sig-g[a-na-ab] 

GIM su-ba-ti 

BAR gi-gin, S{a,-a-ab] 

GIM qá-né-e gu-[su-us] 
na-am-erim-mä de-[en-na-ku;] 
ma-mi-tu Sa it-mu-!ü) 

sar-ra-bı KA lá-lá-a[b] 
Sı-tir-ta-Su pi-Sit 

lum-ma ba-zi-ga-an-ni-i[b] 
ina ta-ba-as-ta-nli] Su-ut-bi-[su] 
sahar kü-ga-na s[i]-ba-ni-i[b] 
sü-hu-uz su-mu-'uk-ta'-am Vx) [...] 
Su-zu-uS hu-Iuh-ha-a[b] 
nu-me-er-Su 

dé-en"-pà-dé 

li-it-mu 

ka-tar-zu ka-en-si-il-le 
da-li-'li-ka lid-lul 

ki-ba dé-en-na-gi,-gi, 

ki <-bi-šè ha-ma-gi,-gi, 


ten-ki-ga-kam 


[Lord, bull] of Eridu, your servant offered (his life) to you, and [he sat 


Because of the evil being done (by them), he offered (his life) to you and 


because of the evil which befell him, he offered (his life) to you and (sat 


Because of [...] ... which was inflicted on him, he offered (his life) to you 


[With a] bond and fetter, he offered (his life) to you and (sat down) in the 


dust, 
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8 and by covering the face, he offered (his life) to you and (sat down) in the 
dust. 
9’ With a shaven [...], he offered (his life) to you and (sat down) in the dust, 
10° and with his perfect [rites(?)], he offered (his life) to you and (sat down) in 
the dust. 
11’ With fear and trembling, he offered (his life) to you and (sat down) in the 
dust 
12’ like[...]in your place, he offered (his life) to you and [sat] down in the cust. 
13' [...] to you, he offered his life to you. 
14’ [When in] difficulties, he always crawls (before you), 
15’ bitter [.....], his tears are [....], 
IO eaten: ], he knew it. 


l May your heart be appeased by your servant, may your mood be cooled, 
2’ may your heart be appeased by your servant, may your mood be calmed. 
3’ Strip away its [bitterness] like a cloak, 
4' gnash at (?) [the evil ....] it like a reed. 


D Fees esse ] may the oath which they swore (Sum. swear) 
o" Donne ]; erase its writing. 
49 Jine ]..., remove [him] from excrement. 


8’ Like [silver?] and gold, mount dirt in his metal, 
9' and ike a polished [bronze?], make it shine (for you), 
10° [take ...7] and may he swear by your exalted behaviour. 
1l’ [may he] laud and sing your praises, 
12^ [May your heart] like the [heart of a mother] who has borne me return to 
its place, 
13^ [and] like a [mother and father who] have given me birth may it return to 
its place. 
14 Ersahunga of Enki. 
15’ [..] lines of text. 


Notes 

3’ ff.: The full refrain Si-ba mu-e-Si-de, sahar-ra ba-d[a-tu$] only appears in 
ll. 12’ and 13’ below. 

4'-5': Compare these lines together with rev. 3'—4' of our text and with Maul 
n. 8 33-6. 

ám-gig-ga i-ag-a-a$ tüg-gim si-ga-na-ab // ma-ru-us-ti ep-Su ki-ma 

su-ba-ti Su-hu-ut 
ám h[u]l ru-gü-bi BAR-gi-gin, 3a;-a-ab // [/]e-mut-tum im-hu-ru-sü 
ki-ma qa-né-e x [.....]. 
The same similes of the stripping off of the cloak occurs in Maul, p. 240: 23-4, 
and ESh no. 81: 7-8. Taken together, these lines are good illustrations of the way 
in which erSahunga passages often appear to be composed of hemistiches, which 
could be used in a variety of contexts. 

T: Cf. Maul, ESh no. 74: 24, sti á-lá-bi-dé // ga-ta-a-a ka-sa-ma. Althovgh a 
noun kimu (<kamü) appears to be unattested, the analagous synonym kisu 
(<kasü) is known (CAD K 432b). 

8' The line is remarkable in that the scribe appears to offer alternative 
writings of si-ga-ni-ta, perhaps reflecting different Vorlage texts from different 
periods. 

9': The act of shaving may refer to ritual purification, possibly also alladed 
to in |. 10’. 
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11’: Cf. Maul, Esh no. 53, 8'-9'. 

12': Restored after Maul, Kat. nos. 2-3 17’ (p. 61), sahar-ra ba-da-tu&, which 
is the full idiom abbreviated in ll. 3'-11'. See n. 13’ below. 

13’: This line offers the full text, abbreviated in ll. 3—11’, namely, Si-ba de, // 
napistasu wabälu, as in Maul, ESh 11, 5f. Although Maul, in his notes (p. 64) 
reads mu-e-Si-in-gin in the Catalogue context, in the present text de, can be 
safely restored after wabdlu in this line. 

The restoration [tug mu-e-3i-ü]r is based upon Maul, p. 64, no. 16’, although 
the Akkadian equivalent expression is not known. 

14: For the possible restoration of Sà-kin-ak-ak // ippiru, ‘ trouble, strife ’, 
cf. Maul, no. 53, 6-7 and no. 54, 5’-6’, although both are broken contexts. For 
kus-ki -tag in a nearly identical form, cf. Maul, p. 239, rev. 7-8: "ku ki! a-ra-ab- 
tag-tag // 'ap-ta-na-si-il. 

15: The term a-i-bi is so far attested in the Er$ahunga corpus in the OB text 
CT 44 24 (Maul, p. 13, 15'-19^. 

Rev. 1-2": helps restore Maul, ESh no. 8, 31-2 (Tf. 13), ...$à-zu hé-en-hun-ga 
x x bar-zu te-en-[t]e-en-bi // libba-ka li-nu-uh k[|a-b]a-'at'-[ta-k]a Sup-si-ih; cf. also 
the following selection of bilingual passages in the ersahunga corpus: Maul, 
p. 309, rev. 5-6; Esh nos. 4-6, 48 (p. 100); SBA no. 30, rev. 5 (Maul, p. 209), 
ESh no. 43, 10-11; ESh no. 53, 27'-28' (p. 257); ESh, no. 74, 27 (p. 297). 

3'-4': See above, notes to 3'—4', but although it is tempting to restore these 
lines according to Maul, p. 109, 35, nevertheless the hemistich construction of 
these prayers makes such restorations risky. 

3’: Although the Akkadian translation in OB bilinguals need not translate 
the complete Sumerian line, one must either understand or restore (Su-hu-uf), as 
in parallels cited in CAD S 92f. 

4': Restore perhaps gu-[su-us] as a parallel to hasasu // Sas (cf. Maul, p. 111, 
35f.), although the Sumerian equivalent to gasäsu is not attested. 

6’: ka -la-la appears to be unknown in bilingual contexts, corresponding to 
pasätu. 

7: The correct reading of this line (not as CT 58, p. 24) was suggested by 
S. Maul in corresponding of 30.1.91, for which the author is extremely grateful. 

8: The rare word sumuktu is first attested here in a bilingual context. 

11’: Note the phonetic Sumerian rendering ka-en-si-il-le for the expected 
ga-an-si-ıl, nor is the marü expected with ga- cohortative. 

M. J. GELLER 
University College, London 


MON-ASLIAN CONTACTS! 


In an article concerning the prehistory of Kelantan G. Benjamin provided 
an etymology for the toponym ‘ Lebir’ as deriving from the Old Mon [OM] 
word for ‘ sea, river’, OM Ibir, Ibir, modern Mon LM bi, SM /5i/.? He went on 


' Abbreviations for references cited in this article are as follows 

ASEMI Asie du Sud-Est et Monde Insul-Indien 

IT [Inscriptions in Thailand], Bangkok, Fine Arts Department, 1986, 5 vols. [in Thai] 

JA Journal Asiatique 

JSS Journal of the Siam Society 

MKS Mon-Khmer Studies 

RIS George Codes (ed.), Recueil des inscriptions du Siam. Bangkok, Vol. 1, 1924; Vol. rt, 1929 

?^(G. Benjamin ‘ Ethnohistorical perspectives on Kelantan's pre-history" in: Nik Hassan 

Suhaimi bin Nik Abd Rahman (ed.), Kelantan Zaman Awal. Kajian arkeologı dan sejarah di 
Malaysia (Kota Baru, Perbadan Muzium Negri Kelantan, 1987), 108-53. For Mon contacts in the 
peninsula see specifically pp. 122-6; for the Lebir etymology pp. 139 and 124. K. Endicott 1n his 
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to say that there is evidence to assume early Malay-Mon contacts; in fact, it was 
only by the twelfth century A.D. that a language-shift at the expense of Mon 
occurred in an area of what is today southern Thailand and northern Malaysia. 
By implication this might also mean that there were contacts between groups 
speaking Aslian languages and Mon. 

In support of his hypothesis Benjamin referred to epigraphic evidence, in 
particular to Mon inscriptions from southern Thailand as the earliest written in 
any vernacular.’ In fact, there are only two inscriptions, previously claimed to 
be written in Mon, NS. 2, discovered in 1971, from Nakhorn Sri Thammarat 
[Ligor] and Ns.3 from the same area. The Thai Government’s Fine Arts 
Department [FAD] dates NS. 2 to the later half of the thirteenth century A.D., at 
a time when Benjamin assumes the language-shift Mon > Malay/Thai in the 
peninsula to have already taken place. But the difficulty is not only how to 
reconcile the comparatively late date—based on palaeographical grounds— 
with Benjamin’s chronological framework; the inscription is largely illegible and 
classed by the FAD in its most recent publication as written in ‘Old Mon and 
Old Burmese’.* The other inscription which the FAD has interpreted as Old 
Mon is NS. 3/RIS xxvm, dated by Codes to the sixth century? But Coedes 
himself was unable to determine the language of this one line inscription, and it 
cannot be ascribed to Old Mon. 

Linguistic contacts during the early historical period in the peninsula are 
certainly complex: since the beginning of this century scholars have known 
about two Tamil inscriptions from southern Thailand, Bn. 1/RIS xxvi (sixth 
century) and RZS xxıx.° Noteworthy also are a number of Buddhist Sanskrit 
inscriptions from the same area, alluded to by Benjamin, in particular NS. 10/ 
RIS xxvi (sixth/seventh century), RIS xxm (775), and St. 3, St. 4/RIS xxiv 
(1230). St9./RIS xxv (thirteenth century) is a Buddhist Khmer inscription.’ 
Another early Buddhist Khmer-Pali inscription was found in Nakhorn Sawan, 
at the northern periphery of Central Thailand, Nw. 1/K 966, in which Coedes 
traced Mon influence.’ A recent (1979) find is a Sanskrit inscription from 
Nakhorn Sri Thammarat, dated to the sixth century (NS. 12)? 

Archaeological excavations in 1989 in Yarang district, Pattani province, 
have yielded nine Buddhist artefacts, such as voting tablets and a miniature 
stüpa, all of them inscribed, dated to the seventh century.'? Earlier Oc-£0 type 
seals were recovered from Khuan Luk Pat, Khlong Thom district, in Krabi 
province and from a site in Surat, seven of them being inscribed in Sanskrit.!! 


‘Batek history and ethnogenesis’, presented at the 89th annual meeting of the American 

Anthropological Association, New Orleans, 28 November-2 December 1990, quotes Benjamin's 

etymology. I am grateful to Dr. Endicott for providing me with copies of his article as well as that of 
enjamin. 

3 Benjamin, art. cit., 123-4. 

* See IT, u, 112-18. It is premature to ascribe this inscription to Mon, and the readings provided 
by Champa Yueangcharoen cannot be reconciled with the actual text, nor with what we know about 
Old Mon. The same applies to N$. 3. 

5 IT, u, 56-8 and RIS, n. 

6 Dates, in A.D., are given in brackets. 

? For the revised date—Ceedés conjectured A.D. 1183-—see J. G. Casparis, ‘ The Grahi Buddha’, 
JSS, Lv, 1, 1967, 31-40. 

* G. Coedes ‘ Nouvelles donnés épigraphiques sur l'histoire de l'indochine centrale’, JA, CCXVLI, 
2, 1958, 125-42 [here pp. 132-9] This inscription dates from 1167. 

? IT, n, 48-55. 

V These are inscribed in Sanskrit, and are published by Kongkaew Weeraprajak in * Analysis of 
the inscriptions found at Yarang ', Silpakorn, xxxın, 6, 1990 [1991], 35-50 [in Thai, English abstract 
p. 35] Three of the inscribed votive tablets are of the ye dhammä—here ye dharma—type. However, 
no photographs accompany the article and only line drawings of the inscriptions and artist's 
sketches of the artefacts are reproduced. 

!! Report published by Mayurie Wiraprasert in * Artefacts from Khuan Luk Pat, Krabi’ [m 
Thai] Muang Boran, x, 1, 133-6, [pp. 137-8 English abstract]; I have had no access to the 
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Although these finds can be related to Mon sites in central Thailand, no 
vernacular inscriptions prior to the thirteenth century other than Khmer have 
been found in southern Thailand." 

This rather negative assessment, however, does not invalidate Benjamin's 
hypothesis. Benjamin himself identified Malay bendang as deriving from OM 
bnan ‘ rice-field ', and assumes a likely connexion between the early Malay state 
of Reman (Raman) and the OM endonym rmen, Middle Mon [MM] rman > 
[1577] man, mwan, and suspects Mon influence on the northern Malay dialects. 
There is now limited lingustic evidence which indeed suggests a Mon presence in 
the peninsula during the proto-historical period, in contact with Aslian groups. 

A still puzzling issue in comparative Mon-Khmer linguistics is the position 
of Aslian and Mon within the language family, whether one regards Aslian as a 
separate branch of Mon-Khmer—with Mon being an isolate—or assumes 
Mon-Khmer to consist of three major branches, northern, eastern, and western, 
in which Mon, Aslian and Nicobarese constitute the western branch. 

Anyone familar with both Mon and Aslian cannot help but notice certain 
structural parallels between the two, and the question imposes itself: are these 
common characteristics inherited or due to contact? ? 

I shall mention just two such parallels here: (1) what is now a deictic 
(demonstrative) in Mon, and (2) certain morphological processes." 


1. The Mon deictic verb “wu? 

A deictic verb */wuır/ ' this is, these are’ can be reconstructed internally for 
proto-Mon; it is attested since the earliest inscriptions from the sixth century 
onwards as a predicative demonstrative.? However, it has gone unnoticed that 
OM wo’, wo, 'awo', 'awo MM wo‘, wwa', LM wwa' (not used in spoken Mon) 
has a corresponding form in Aslian.'* What is striking is its distribution: it seems 
to be confined to Northern Aslian languages, with two distinct sets of vowels /2/ 


and /e/: 
i. Che’ Wong, Bateq fwar] 
i Kensiw, Jahai /wer/ 


In Aslian the corresponding form of proto-Mon *wui? is invariably an 
existential verb ‘to be present’ (> ‘to have’), Malay adas. Nothing further is 
known about its syntax. This function is taken up in Mon by OM nom MM 
nom, nwom, nwam, nwam, LM nwam, SM /num/ ‘to be present; to possess, 


unpublished original report by Tharaphong Srisuchart Khuan Luk Pat, Nakhorn Sri Thammarat, 
National Museum, 1981, documenting the 1980 survey. One inscribed seal, a carnelıan, reading 
dütawyam, is reproduced in Silpakorn xxxii, 6, 1990 [1991], p. 34, ull. 16; this appears to be different 
from the one reproduced by Mayurie, art. cıt., 134. A similar seal, with an identical inscription, is 
reproduced in L. Malleret, Archéologie du delta du Mekhong (Paris, Ecole Française d'Extréme 
Onent, m, 1962), 289—304, see plate LXII and LXIV.7-8, inventory # 1257, # 1258 At the time 
Codes dated most of the Oc-éo seals to the third to fourth century A.D 

? For a discussion of the finds from Central Thailand see my ‘ Notes on Mon epigraphy’, JSS, 
LXXIX, 1, 1991, 31-83, notably p. 36, and note 3. 

U Detailed structural comparisons between Mon and Ashan are still lacking, and it may actually 
turn out that there are significant differences. Proto-Mon personal pronouns are a case in point: 
although a ‘ plural ’/‘ singular’ distinction can be posited, the category ‘dual’ 1s absent; the same 
applies to the category ‘inclustve’/‘ exclusive’ Another grammatical area requiring further 
comparison between the two language groups 1s the noun-phrase. 

M T collected material on Kensiw, a northern Ashan language, in April and May 1991, while 
living with hunter-gatherers in the province of Trang, southern Thailand, as part of an ethno- 
archaeological survey conducted by Surin Pookajorn of Silpakorn University, Bangkok, to whom I 
express my thanks. Further details can be found in the forthcoming report 

15 Proto-Mon *wuı? and its Old Mon [OM] reflexes have been discussed 1n my * Notes on Mon 


epigraphy ’. i "e , l 

566. Diffloth ‘ Les langues mon-khmer de malaysie—classification historique et innovations ', 
ASEMI, vı, 4, 1975, 1-20, here p. 4. I use the word ‘corresponding form’ deliberately since it 
remains to be seen if this is a cognate or a loan. 
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have’, contrasting there with OM das, MM das, SM /toh/ ‘ to be [in existeace], 
exist’ [> equative]. OM wo’, etc. occur both as anaphoric pronouns as well as 
deictic clitics, in post-nominal position, ' this '. 


2. Morphology 

Questions concerning three aspects of morphology will be raised herz: (1) 
Phonological constraints on affixation, (ii) the infix [-N-] for the ' frequenta- 
tive’, and (iii) the * causative ' [p-] prefix. 


i. Morpho-phonology 

For some time Aslianists have commented on the copying of a final 
consonant in a base CVC > (CVC)CVC when undergoing prefixation or 
infixation." However, what has passed unnoticed is a process whereby the infix 
is not inserted into the base but placed in front of it, and then the base-initial 
reduplicated, C,VC > C,-X-C,VC (where X is the infix). This process has >een 
described in detail elsewhere.'* In a number of Aslian languages this infix is now 
lost and masked either by the loss of the initial syllable C,-X-C,VC > X-C, VC 
(where X is a nasal infix), as in Semoq Beri, or by the simplification of 
medioclusters C,-X-C, VC > C,C, VC, as in Jah Hut, Kensiw and also in some 
cases in Semoq Beri. These two typologically distinct simplifications are well 
documented elsewhere in Mon-Khmer. Temiar provides limited evidence for a 
* frequentative’ nasal infix to be reconstructed within Aslian, although it has 
merged there, as in other Mon-Khmer languages, including Old Mon, with the 
instrumental infix [-n-]. 


u. The frequentative *{-N-] 

The ' frequentative ’, which can be reconstructed with confidence for cther 
branches of Mon-Khmer, denotes repeated or habitual actions. It applies to 
operative verbs as bases. 


Semoq Beri (Southern Aslian) ? 


ca nca ‘to eat’ < *c-N-ca 

yam nyam 'tosit' « *y-N-yam 

pr ngo “to cut’ « *g-N- go? 

bay bibay * to dig’ « *b-N-bay 

kom kopkom ‘to hold’ < *k-N-kom 

Temiar (Central Aslian) ? 

sanlog slog “ sleeping ’ “to sleep’ 

tarenroj  terpəj ‘raising’ ‘to raise’ 

cəner cer ‘knife’ ‘to pare’ instrumental 


" G. Benjamin, ‘On pronouncing and writing Orang Asli languages: a guide for the perplexed ’, 
Orang Asli Studies Newsletter, 4, 1985, 4-16, and part 2 in Orang Asli Studies Newsletter, 5, 1986, 
3-28. Benjamin cites in his Temiar grammatical outline of 1976 (see reference n. 20), among cthers, 
/sarlog/>/sareglog/. Khmu, a Northern Mon-Khmer language, follows this pattern as well, as 

iffloth correctly pointed out in 1975. 

* C. Bauer, ' Recovering extracted infixes in Middle Khmer: the “ frequentative " [-N-]’, MKS, 
xv, 1986 [1989], 155—64 and ' Reanalyzing reanalyses in Katuic and Bahnaric’, MKS, xvr-xvil, 
1987-88 [1990], 143—54. This had first been noticed in Old Mon by C. O. Blagden at the turn of this 


century. 

? Nik Safiah Karim and Ton binti Ibrahim * Semoq Beri—some preliminary remarks’, Second 
International Conference on Austroasiatic Linguistics, Mysore, 19-21 December 1978. 

2 G. Benjamin, ‘An outline of Temiar grammar’ in: P. N. Jenner, L C. Thompson and 
S. Starosta (ed.), Austroasiatic studies (Honolulu, University of Hawaii Press. 1976), 129-87 
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Jah Hut (Central Aslian)? 
npcap cap ‘to eat’ “act of eating 


> 


Kensiw (Northern Aslian) ? 


pancip *cip ‘yam, root, *food’ ‘to eat’ 

cicip ci? ‘(continuative)’ ‘to eat” « *c-N-ci? 
sasi si “to rub, massage’ ‘to rub’ <*s-N-si 
kinlig kalin “to speak"? ‘language ’®? 

guplin gulin “to wallow '* “to roll’* 

Pancas cás ‘to excrete '^ “to excrete °? 

ponco co ‘to speak’ ‘to speak" 

sonapoh sapoh ‘to sweep’ “to sweep "^ 


iii. The causative *[p-] 

In a number of cases the causative [p-] prefix occurs only in a fused 
environment, that is, co-occurs only with another affix: in Jah Hut, for instance, 
we find the combinations of causative [p-] and frequentative [-N-] and causative 
[p-] and reciprocal [-r-]. In Jah Hut the frequentative [-N-] appears to have 
merged with the instrumental, as the second example shows, and was subject to 
re-analysis. This latter point underlines the general innovative character of the 
Aslian subgroup. 


Jah Hut ? 

pənca? cap “to feed’ ‘to eat’ caus., frequ. 
pənca? cap ‘food’ [n.] ‘to eat’ re-analysed form 
porcap cap “to feed’ “to eat’ caus., reciprocal 
parbhec bhec * to frighten ° ‘to be afraid’ caus., reciprocal 
ponlas tlas . ‘to release’ ‘to escape’ caus., frequ. 
Kensiw * 

pikap kap “to feed’ * to bite, eat’ 

picip ci? ‘to feed ’ ‘to eat "^ 

pisoh sah * to fill’ ‘to fill’ « *'to be full’ 
pipuih puh ‘to wake up’ ‘to wake up °! 

piden den ‘to point’ “to look’? 


Southern Aslian provides evidence for the ‘frequentative’ *[-N-] to be 
reconstructed for Aslian, unless it can be shown that this is an intra-Aslian loan 
in Semoq Beri. The deictic verb *wwu?, however, is likely to be due to contact 


21 G. Diffloth ‘ Jah Hut, an Austroasiatic language of Malaysia’, in: Nguyên Dang Liêm, (ed.), 
South East Asian Linguistic Studies, u (Honolulu, University of Hawaii Press, 1978), 73-118, here 
. 98-9. 
ud Based on the author's unpublished fieldnotes, and Paiboon Duangchang, * A phonological 
description of the Kansıw language’ [Yala province], MA thesis, Bangkok, Mahidol University, 
1984 [items marked by °]. Data from Saowani Phakhıan, [‘ A phonological description of Tae-aen 
Sakai (Palan district, Trang province) ’], MA thesis, Bangkok, Silpakorn University, 1989 [ın Thai] 
have not been used here. Saowani's description is based on the speech of a different Kensiw band in 
Trang, which I also visited. Items marked by ° are taken from Asmah Haji Omar ' The verb in 
Kentakbong’, in: P. N. Jenner, L. C. Thompson and S. Starosta (ed.), Austroasiatic studies, 951—70 
3 See G. Diffloth ' Jah Hut’, 96-7; these affixes as well as their etymological functions have not 
been recognized by Diffloth. 
^ Diffloth in conversation (Bangkok, 8 October 1991) suggests that [pi-] prefixes in Aslan may 
be borrowings from Western Austronesian (i.e. Malayo-Javanic), unlike proto-Aslian *p-> Jah 


Hut [poN-], [per-]. 
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unless it can be shown that it has cognates in Southern and Central Aslian.” 
This would then point to Mon-Aslian contacts—possibly during the proto- 
historical period, whence ‘Lebir’”—and make a Mon-Aslian subgroup 
unlikely. 
CHRISTIAN BAUER 
Mahidol University, Nakhorn Pathom 


5 Benjamin proposes the rather attractive hypothesis of regarding the Northern Aslian 
languages as a mesh rather than a subgroup proper within Aslian: ' the mesh-like character of the 
relationships that hold today between the various Northern Ashan languages ... can be seen asa 
pie nn of the Northern Aslian speakers’ intensified commitment in the remote past to a 
nomadic-foraging lifestyle. This resulted, in turn, from their positive interaction with neighbouring 
populations who were leading complementary ways of life’ (p. 119). 
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DouGLAs R. FRAYNE: Old Babylonian 
period (2003-1595 B.c.). (The Royal 
Inscriptions of Mesopotamia. Early 
Periods, Vol. 4) xxxi, 853 pp., 
7 microfiches. Toronto, Buffalo and 
London: University of Toronto 
Press, 1990. $195. 


This huge book is the second volume in the 
main series of publications planned by the 
Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia Project of 
the University of Toronto. The series as a whole 
has been well described and commended ın the 
reviews of the first volume (A. K. Grayson, 
Assyrian rulers of the Third and Second Millen- 
nia B.C. = RIMA 1) and needs no further 
introduction here, except to express the hope 
that the project continues to receive the funding 
it needs to bring to eventual conclusion what is 
destined to be a standard work of monumental 
importance 

Though well over twice the size of Grayson’s 
book, the new volume covers a shorter period, 
the four centuries from the fall of Ur to the fall 
of Babylon The geographical area involved 1s 
much larger, of course. Since the scope of the 
series is comprehensive, Frayne has collected 
not only the inscriptions of the well-known 
south Mesopotamian dynasties of Isın, Larsa, 
Babylon and Uruk, but also those from minor 
and peripheral political centres, including Kis, 
Kisurra and Mutalü, ESnunna and the towns of 
the Diyala and trans-Tigridian regions, Mari on 
the Middle Euphrates, and other city-states of 
Syna. Thus the book covers all of Mesopotamia 
and adjacent areas except for the dominions of 
the kings of Assyria and ın this respect, as well 
as in others, it more than replaces its only 
modern rival, the recent editions of Karki in 
Studia Orientalia. 

Most of the royal mscriptions in the book 
have been known for years, but Frayne’s new 
editions take account of the most recent 
scholarship and will be the first port of call for 
anyone wishing to discover the latest biblio- 
graphy pertaining to any given text. In recent 
years the publication of previously unavailable 
royal inscriptions of all periods has been greatly 
stimulated by the setting up of the RIM Project, 
and its Annual Review has attracted many con- 
tributions of such texts, not least from the 
period covered by this book. Nevertheless, a 
number of Frayne’s inscriptions had been 
published before either not at all or not prop- 
erly. Appearing for the first time are a tablet 
inscribed with texts of ISme-Dagän of Isin 
(E4.1.4.15 in the RIM catalogue); an inscribed 
figurine of a dog dedicated to Ninisinna for Bür- 
Sin (E4.1.7.2001); an inscribed lion dedicated to 
Nergal for Damig-ılisu (E4.1 15.2001); a cone 
of Nür-Adad of Larsa commemorating the 
foundation of a new temple to Enki at Eridu 
(E4.2.8.6.); a tablet with a copy of an inscription 
of Rim-Sin I to the goddess Amagula 
(E4.2 14.19); a diorite bowl dedicated to Inanna 
of Zabalam for the king (E4.2.14.2002); a rock- 
crystal vessel dedicated to Mardu, also for Rim- 
Sin (E4.2.14.2004); two tablets with copies of a 


further two votive inscriptions from the same 
reign (E4 2 14.2006-7); a tablet containing a 
text of, probably, Hammurapı of Babylon 
(E4.3 6.1001, now also published in copy by 
Bendt Alster, CT 58, 24, and edited in Acta 
Sum, 12, 1900, 3-7 and 13-14, copy of Ulla 
Jeyes), a cylinder fragment of, apparently, 
Ammi-saduga (E4 3.10.2); a stone foundation 
tablet of Arim-Lim from Tell Haddad 
(E4.16 1.1); and an unascrıbed cone fragment 
(E4.02.1). A fragmentary imscription of 
Samsuiluna, previously edited only in an 
unpublished doctoral thesis, is now also pre- 
sented to a wider public (E4.3.7.4). Two frag- 
mentary tablets mentioning historical events of 
the reign of Hammurapı of Babylon, recently 
published in cuneiform copy only, are edited for 
the first time (VAS 24, 77 and 79 = E4.3.6.5-6); 
so also are two rather less revealing cone frag- 
ments from Ur (UET, vin, 90 and 92 = 
EA.2 0.1-2). 

Also published for the first time are many seal 
inscriptions The policy of the editors to include 
such material has greatly expanded the book. 
By adding ıt appreciably more space has to be 
allocated to many reigns (the seal inscriptions of 
officials of Hammurap: and Samsuiluna, for 
example, occupy 18 pages), and the number of 
rulers 1s increased dramatically. The last 110 
pages cover fifty rulers from sixteen known 
cities and a further twenty rulers of unidentified 
cities listed 1n a final section. Almost all these 
seventy kings are attested only by their seal 
inscriptions or those of their officials. There are 
only four proper royal inscriptions edited in 
these final pages, a short building inscription of 

arrum-kima-kalima from Tell al-Rimah 
(E4.26 1.1), two votive ınscriptions, one on a 
duck weight of Ammu-rpı of Hana 
(E4.23.10.2), the other on a vase of Ammi- 
istamar, an Amorite chief (E40 1.1), and the 
insignificant new cone fragment already men- 
tioned (E4.0,2.1) So while the list of cities and 
rulers generated 1s most impressive, the histon- 
cal information yielded is slight. A better case 
could have been made for including year names, 
which are certainly far more productive of 
material relevant to the royal inscriptions that 
are the book’s prime concern However, a com- 
prehensive corpus of year names ıs already in 
the final stages of preparation by Marcel Sigrist 
and no doubt the RIM project did not wish to 
duplicate his efforts. 

Frayne’s texts ınclude some very difficult 
Sumerian inscriptions with which he usually 
copes well. On occasions his translations pro- 
voke thought, and there are a few places where 
some would want to use different language. 
However, this is so often the case, especially 
with Sumerian. Most of the following remarks 
suggest alternative renderings, but comments 
on other matters of detail are also included 

p.17, in I”, The context of PA N[I  ].da. 
alb...] suggests to me a restoration along the 
lines of mdru nfi ha.an] da.a[b.kar.re], ‘ May 
[DN] take from him his sceptre °. 

p. 23, 5, uru sag nu dr “(whose me's...are 
those which) no storm can disperse’. Even if 
one accepted u,,.ru for u,.lu, can a storm wind 
disperse me’s? I rather prefer Sollberger's ‘le 
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géant qui ne peut étre terrassé’ (FRSA, 173) or 
Karki's ‘ der Gewaltige, der nicht aufgescheucht 
wird’ (StOr., 49, 1980, 6). 

p 23, 9, gi&.hur ürıf'] ma: * the ground-plan 
of Ur’ would be right in another context, but 
coupled as here with the restoration of the 
ancient me’s the phrase refers to the establish- 
ment of the cultic rites of the city (so Sollberger 
and Kárki). 

p. 24, 33-4: lü.ulu, sag.zi.gál mu.ni sa,.a is 
more than ‘an ordinary human being’: rather 
“any living human creature known by a name’. 

p. 46, 15: ká.igi.$u.galam ıs a proper noun, 
the gate into Ninurta's shrine é.igi.Su.galam in 
his temple é Su.me.$a, at Nippur. 

p. 70, 10, dam me.te ür.kü ‘inanna: ‘spouse 
suitable for shining knee of DN' passes on a 
euphemism meaningless in English (and in any 
case ur = sinu and utlu, also pému and isdu, but 
not bırku) As bridegroom in the sacred 
marriage Bur-Sin is ‘ the husband worthy of the 
sacred crotch/thighs of Inanna '. 

p. 98, 17: kina grin na tüm.ma ‘ suitable for 
the flowery bed' is a variation on the same 
theme, but while the translation can just about 
be justified lexically (girin as a variant of 
gurun = inbu ' fruit’, illuru‘’ berry’ or ' flower’, 
etc.: see the passages quoted in CAD, 1, 87), Tam 
not convinced that in the context of sacred 
marriage a 'flowery bed' is preferable to the 
previous editors “leuchtende Bett’ (Wilcke, 
Isin, ni, 116) 

p. 159, 31. for ‘unalterable’ read ‘ unalter- 
able command’. 

p. 160, 41, à ma.mu.ta; p. 176, 30; p. 211, ii 1, 
ù ma.ni.ta: “by means of my/his triumph’ and 
"according to his victory' are mechanical 
translations (U.ma = ernettu) which do not 
yıeld such good sense, though Sollberger and 
Kärki rendered the phrase in similar fashıon. 
Perhaps better ‘of my/his own volition’ 
(ü.ma = nizmatu). 

p 177, 25, giri,.zal lu.lulu. ‘who makes 
splendour plentiful’ is not an improvement on 
Michalowski's translation 1n his editio princeps 
(‘who multiplies plenty ?. The meaning of the 
noun is not so much ‘ splendour’ as ‘ rejoicing, 
delight’, with a nuance of 'luxuriance' (cf. 
Malku YI 108: tasilatu = urqitu) and so it forms 
a closer parallel to nam.hé in the preceding 
phrase. 

p.206, 10-11, and p.255, i 5’, lh Sugar 
é.babbar.ra.ke, bi.in.gi4.a, ‘ the one who repaid 
a favour for the Ebabbar’: the translation 
obscures the point, that Kudur-mabuk defeated 
an enemy who had desecrated the temple (as 
recorded on p. 216, 16-18), and so claims to be 
‘the one who avenged TN’. 

p. 227, Frgm. 12, 5’: for a.gar read a.gar. 

p.223, E4.2.13.16. Though the manuscripts 
in question are entered in the list of exemplars 
as nos. 8, 9 and 71, the bibliography lacks the 
usual reference to the catalogue in George, Iraq, 
41, 1979, 122, nos 31-3 (entries in this and 
other catalogues are dignified in Frayne's 
bibliographies as ‘ studies’, a catch-all term that 
flatters the brevity of my catalogue, at any rate). 

p. 240, 14: the translation omits the phrase 
lugal.mu, ‘ my king’. 

p. 241, 7, Su.kin dab,.bé.da.ni.sé: the transla- 
tion omits this line, ‘to prostrate himself" (cf 
Civil, JCS, 28, 1976, 185). 

p 248, 13, un dagal.la.na: ‘ his broad people’ 
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is too literal a rendering for the reader who does 
not know the Sumerian idiom. Elsewhere, 
translating Akk. mist rapsätım, Frayne adopts 
the more conventional ‘widespread people’ 
(p.413, 22) or ‘broad numerous people’ 
(p. 428, u 5) 

pp. 253, 38; 259, 23, 279, 29; etc. é Su.si.ga.bi, 
‘its efusiga’. I see the term as a variant of 
Sa st ga = papähu (cf. MSL VI, 24, Hh V 235), 
and so would translate ‘its cella’. 

p. 271. E4.2.14.1 can be dated not merely to 
“early in the reign’ of Rim-Sin I: it records 
building work commemorated in the name of 
this king’s second year. 

p. 273, 2, me.kilib.ba du,.gäl. the translation 
‘who has gathered in all the me's' is appropri- 
ate to the goddess Inanna, but the justification 
for it is not clear to me (‘ to gather ', of me's, is 
normally ur,ur, of course. see G Farber- 
Flügge, Der Mythos ‘ Inanna und Enki’, Rome, 
1973, 140-1). Other recent translations vary 
from ‘die mit allen göttlichen Kraften 
dahineilt ' (Karki, StOr., 49, 1980, 145) to ‘die 
durch alle me gefällig ist’ (Farber-Flügge, 
Inanna und Enki, 158). 

p. 274, E4.2.14.3: the discussion of the 
provenance of this text takes no account of the 
building whose restoration 1s commemorated, 
é.Sà.hülla of Nanay. This temple could be 
either the famous cult-centre of Inanna as 
Nanay at Kazallu (Wilcke, R/A. v, 78; Canoni- 
cal Temple List 346) or, more likely, the sanc- 
tuary so named by Sin-käSid (E4.4.1.6), which 
was most probably at Uruk. 

p. 299, 22, [...] xxx da xx: no copy is yet 
available against which to check the traces for 
the expected reading [nam.ga] me.és 
ak.da.mu dé, a standard phrase in inscriptions 
of Rim-Sin I (cf. pp. 289, 29, 298, 32). If the line 
were so read [ .|x.kär in the following line 
would be the remains of the ceremonial name of 
Amagula’s temple. 

p. 300, 7 ın the translation for ‘holy’ read 
* holily' 

p. 345, 4, [ni] ‘me! [ljàám.ma.ni k[ur].kur ra. 
dullá: the entire line is omitted from the 
translation. ‘[fear] (of) whose awesome aura 
covers the lands' (note that the previous 
editors, Sollberger-Walker, Mélanges Bırot, 
257, saw traces of the first sign and read en, ı.e 
“lord whose..."). 

p. 386, 37° for at-ta-nu-ma read at-tu-nu-ma. 

p 390, 62 // 11", Iú.hu.luh ba = mlu-gal-li- 
tam]: ın this context, the building of a military 
fort, the intention is that the local people should 
have not so much ' no one who terrified them ° 
as ‘no-one who might terrorise them’, the 
implication being that the new garrıson will 
stifle the ambitions of bandits and insurgents. 

p. 391, 84-5, ^nanna ‘utu.bi.gin,.nam, ‘like 
the gods Nanna and Utu’: the image refers to 
eternal life, and so this is surely one of those 
contexts where the interests of clarity are best 
served if one translates ‘like the moon and the 
sun’. 

p.408, 2002:1: for Luštämar-Adad read 
LuStamar-Adad. 

p.457, 3: despite the lexical equation 
Sim.^"mü = a-Si-pu (Lu IV 15) the profession 
is not so much ‘ incantation priestess’ as ' herb- 
alist’, and is thus appropriate to Ninisinna, a 
goddess known for expertise not in exorcism but 
m medicine. 
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p. 475, 4:7 for *bil.ga.mes read “bil.ga.mes 

p. 602, bibliography: Kupper’s translatıon of 
this text in JRSA 1s mistakenly entered as a 
transliteration. 

p.604, 71, Ir-kı-la kullu is not exactly to 
‘close’ a city gate (unless one emends to /i-d?- 
la), more to ' occupy, control’ it, cf. mukil babi, 
* gate-keeper ’. 

p. 617, description of E4 6 11 3 as an inscrip- 
tion dedicated to ‘ Mullil of Terqa °: whether or 
not Mullil 1s ‘a form of Dagan of Terqa’, 
nevertheless the deity invoked in the text itself 1s 
* Mullil... who resides in Tuttul' 

p 673, 15, me-Su na-ah-du-tım ‘tus holy 
water’: na'du (either ‘pious, reliable’ or 
‘famed’, but hardly *holy?) seems to me a 
strange coinage with mi A, despite the ımmediı- 
ately preceding akalsu ellam. An alternative 
rendering would employ má B, thus yielding 
* his famed rites’. 

p. 753, introduction to E4 27 3: the statement 
that ‘the Tel] Leilan archives indicate that 
Mutiia was succeeded by his son Tilabnü as 
ruler of Sehnä’ is not obviously demonstrated 
by their respective seal inscriptions (published 
here for the first time courtesy of J. Eidem), 
according to which Tilabnü is son of Därı-Epuh 
(E4.27.3 1) and Mutiya or Mutu-Abıh son of 
Halu-Ebih (E.4.27.4.1-2) Presumably other, 
still unpublished evidence from Tell Leilan will 
clarify what seems to be a contradiction. 


A. R. GEORGE 


FRANCIS JOANNÉS: Les tablettes néo- 
babyloniennes de la Bodleian Library 
conservées à l'Áshmolean Museum. 
(Oxford Editions of Cuneiform 
Texts, Vol xm) [v] 45pp., 
49 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1990. £35. 


This volume publishes in cuneiform copy 
most of the Neo-Babylonian and Late 
Babyloman tablets in the Bodleian Library 
collection, now housed in the Ashmolean 
Museum. The book is designed to complete the 
publication of the Bodleian materials treated by 
R. Campbell Thompson in 4 catalogue of the 
Late Babylonian tablets in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford (London. 1927). Thompson published 
the Late Babylonian astronomical, ritual, and 
epistolary materials of the collection, but only 
briefly catalogued the other texts In OECT 12, 
Joannés publishes almost all the legal and 
economic texts—ranging in date from the 
seventh to the fourth century B.c.—and 
republishes the letters. 

Of the 116 Bodleian texts mentioned in the 
descriptive catalogue (pp.3-5), Joannes has 
copied 112, at least in part (pls. I-XLIX). He 
has also provided indexes of personal names 
(pp. 27-44) and geographical names (p. 45), a 
list of the dated texts in chronological order 
(pp 7-8), and editions of 18 texts (pp 9-25). 
The author has edited another 55 of these texts 
elsewhere. 53 in his Archives de Borsippa, La 
famille Ea-ilüta-büni- Etude d'un lot d'archives 
familiales en Babylonie du vur au v* siècle av. 
J.-C. (Geneva, 1989), 263-97 and two in his 
Textes économiques de la Babylonie récente 
(Paris, 1982), 344-5. Although Joannés classi- 
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fies 57 texts 1n OECT 12 as belonging to the 
archive of Ea-ılüta-bänı (pp. 3-5), only 53 of 
these are edited 1n hus Archives de Borsippa, La 
famille Ea-ılüta-bäni, texts (AB) A 121, (AB) 
A 167, (AB) A 181, and AB 250 are omitted and 
are not listed there as belonging to the family 
archives 

Joannés 1s an experienced and respected 
editor of Neo-Babylonian and Late Babylonian 
legal and economic texts, and Assyriologists 
and historians will be grateful to him for 
making available another important collection 
of primary sources I wish to offer here a few 
marginal notes, some based on personal colla- 
tion of selected tablets in Oxford in August 
1991, primarily with a view to making this text 
publication even more useful 

It ıs not the fault of the author that many of 
the tablets published in thıs volume are cited by 
misleading Bodleian sigla. Cuneiform tablets 
belonging to the Bodleian Library are divided 
into two major sections Sumerian tablets 
(which bear numbers prefixed with a single 
letter such as 'A23', 'B6', or ' S247") and 
Assyro-Babylonian tablets (which invariably 
bear numbers with an ' AB’ prefix, either ‘AB’ 
alone—e.g 'AB252'—or ‘AB’ plus another 
letter—e.g. ‘ABA76’,  ABE3', etc). All the 
tablets in OECT 12 are in the Assyro- 
Babylonian section and should have the prefix 
' AB’. Thus museum numbers appearing 1n this 
volume as ‘A 76' or‘ B4' arein fact‘ AB A 76" 
or ‘ABB4’, only those tablets listed as having 
the simple prefix * AB’ in this volume have the 
exact designation, eg * AB 252’. The numbers 
employed by Joannès are ıdentıcal to those used 
by Thompson ın his 1927 catalogue. The newer 
numbering system, however, has. been in use 
since before the appearance of OECT 5 (1976), 
has been used consistently ın other OECT 
volumes published since that date, and ıs the 
way in which the tablets themselves are now 
inked, registered, and stored 

OECT 12 does not entirely supersede 
Thompson’s catalogue. Unlike other recent 
volumes in the OECT series, this edition does 
not list the physical dimensions of the tablets 
(which must be obtamed from Thompson’s 
book), nor ın some cases does ıt give adequate 
physical descriptions of uncopied, partially 
copied, or damaged tablets (or adequate label- 
ling to identify the mdividual sections of the 
tablet in the copy) Thus ıt would have been 
useful to know that the copy (AB) A 86 contains 
just the obverse and lower edge of the tablet 
because the reverse is uninscribed (AB) A 130, 
for which only the obverse has been copied, 
preserves several heavily worn lınes on the 
reverse (the author's notation 'revers totale- 
ment érasé ' in his Archives de Borsippa, p. 284 15 
incorrect), but most of the reverse does not seem 
substantially more damaged than the obverse 
and could have been copied The reverse of 
(AB) A 137 is unınscribed The small damaged 
section (lines 12-13) copied of (AB) A 145 s the 
lower edge; parts of at least seven lines survive 
on the uncopted reverse The preserved portions 
of the uncopied sides of (AB) B2 and (AB) B6 
are uninscribed. The uncopied reverse of (AB) 
C 6 is heavily damaged, but there are traces of at 
least nine lines. The reverse of AB 233 1s almost 
entirely effaced (only a few traces can be seen) 
As for the four texts mentioned in the descrip- 
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tive catalogue which are not copied in the 
volume (1) (AB) A 143 1s an almost complete 
tablet with a worn surface, much of the text 
readable, and with a legible date (cited in OECT 
12, p 4), (2) AB 232 1s a tablet in poor condı- 
tion, parts of five lines visible on the obverse, 
parts of four lines on the reverse, including a 
date cited in OECT 12, p. 5 (the day seems to be 
73! rather than ‘4°); (3) AB235 1s an unm- 
scribed bulla (noted as such ın OECT 12, p. 5, 
n. 4), and (4) AB242 is a perfectly preserved 
Seleucid administrative text. OECT 12 includes 
two texts not catalogued by Thompson. (AB) 
A76 and AB242 (the latter not copied). 
Thompson catalogued several late economic 
texts not dealt wıth by Joannes (AB) A 103, 
(AB) A147, (AB) A162, and AB 244-248 
(AB 244-248 have been published by G. J. P 
McEwan, fraq, 43, 1981, 131-43), Thompson's 
descriptions are insufficient to classify (AB) C 5 
and (AB) E 2. 

There are many different schools of copying 
cuneiform tablets, ranging from the impression- 
ist to the scale-measurmg, all attempting to 
present a two-dimensional representation of an 
irregular three-dimensional impression mto a 
curved surface. Most of these schools have their 
advantages and their drawbacks Joannes’s 
scale and placement of wedges sometimes stray, 
causing trivial problems for the most part, as in 
his interpretation of NIGIN as TA in AB 253:1 
or in his copying and reading of ‘4 (ban)’ as 
‘ziu’ in (AB) A 137:1 (in the copy and on 
p.15) Signs and traces are occasionally omit- 
ted; to give a few examples. traces in (AB) A 79 
on the rıght edge after hne 15 and at the 
beginning and middle of line 19, ina before ITT 
and !7'- before -nam-din at the beginning of lines 
7-8 in (AB) A97, the partially visible lower 
nght wedge head in the digit in (AB) A 105:20, 
which clearly shows the day to be ‘6’, at least 
three signs after the -di at the end of the copy of 
(AB) A 160 4', wedges to the right of the copied 
section of several personal names on the reverse 
of (AB) A 163, the -šú at the end of (AB) C 4 13 
(present both in Thompson's edition and in 
E. Ebeling, Neubabylonische Briefe, Mumch, 
1949, 159), the traces of two signs at the end of 
(AB) F 2 8 (thus partially preserved line is omit- 
ted in the copy) There are also problems with 
line numbering, both interpretive and labelling 
thus in (AB) A 163, there are three limes at the 
top of the reverse on the tablet before the 
horizontal line (not two, as numbered in the 
copy), the line numbers for the copy of (AB) 
A 166 from lines ‘8’ to ‘22’ should in fact be 
“9” to ‘23’ (though corresponding entries in the 
personal name index have correct line num- 
bers); and references to personal names in the 
index do not always match the line count on the 
cuneiform copy. For several tablets, personal 
names in the index are cited by a line count one 
lower than that on the cuneiform copy, e.g. the 

patronymics and ancestral names in (AB) 
A 121:13-14, the witness list in (AB) A 177, the 
first personal name m each lme from 
AB241.45-51, and AB 253:6-7 In the case of 
AB 253, the problem may have been caused by 
the fact that what is labelled as line ‘1’ on the 
plate is actually on the upper edge of the tablet 
For AB 243:15b-19, all personal names in the 
index are cited by a wrong line number, one or 
two lines higher than the line number in the 
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cuneiform copy. For (AB) A 158 two of the 
personal names ın rev. 2' are cited as coming 
from line ‘ 14’ (similarly for ibid., rev 5’ from 
line * 177) 

A partial list of corngenda to the introduc- 
tory material (pp 3-45) follows Pp 3, 7, (AB) 
A 95 ıs dated in Nebuchadnezzar II, year 41 
(not 31). P 4, (AB) A 123 is dated in month xua; 
in (AB) A 131, the royal name ıs almost totally 
restored (except for the divine determinatıve); 
(AB) A 136 is dated in month v (not x1), (AB) 
A 168 is dated under Darius (not Nebuchad- 
nezzar) P.5, AB242 (‘non daté") has a clear 
date of year 185 (presumably of the Seleucid 
era) 1n its first line. Pp 22-3, the legends on the 
left and right edges of AB 241 have not been 
included 1n the edition. It ıs unfortunate that 
monarchs are omitted from the list of personal 
names, as are indications of ancestry for fathers 
of witnesses, etc. Only the primary referent has 
full genealogy cited (i.e father-ancestor), the 
entry for the father refers only to the son (not 
the ancestor), making family reconstruction 
slightly more cumbersome than it need have 
been. The format does not allow for detailed 
justification of questionable readings, such as 
Iddin-ahı or Iddinaia (p. 31, for Nadin-ahi and 
Nadná), including the curious transcription of 
glides in ‘ -ara ° and ‘ -iya ° at the end of personal 
names There are a significant number of omis- 
sions, especially of personal names, e.g 
Atkuppu in (AB) A 153:5' and (AB) A 158:8', 
12’ etc.; Nabü-abhe-Sullım in (AB) A 161: 12: 
Nabü-tabni- -usur m (AB) A 158.13’; Sa-pi-Bel in 
(AB) A 83:15; several PNN in (AB) A 145.4-12 
(even though correctly read or restored under 
the names of relatives in the personal name 
index) Attested spellings are also not always 
cited. e.g "dü-a-a for Bániya in (AB) A119 
18, "lu-sa-a- « ana» -ZALAG-AMAR.UTU in 
(AB) A146.4 There are also ıncorrect 
references: e.g. * Hasdaia ’ 1n (AB) A 159:12 (not 
159:2), Nabü-ab- ittannu occurs in B) 
A 158:9' (not 2^), * Sumaia' in (AB) A 92:3 (not 
91:3), (see also comments above). Misreadings 
are few, e.g. the first PN ın (AB) A 153:11' ıs 
Nabü-zer-uSabSı (rather than Nabi-zér-lisir as 
on p. 39), the PN in (AB) A 97 10 should be 
read Sar(ri- natkil (the line reference is also 
wrong on p.42), and one double entry was 
noted in the personal name index: ‘ Bél-étir- 
Nabi’ and ' Bel-máru-ka ' for (AB) A 173:4 on 
p 29 (the correct reading of thus name is still to 
be determined). Some Assyrianisms have also 
crept 1n, particularly in case endings: e g. Nabü- 
bel-Sumate for -Sumati on p. 36, (Sir) Amelate 
for Amilätı on p 45, and perhaps Rab bané on 

. 40. 

These types of minor problems notwithstand- 
ing, the author 1s to be thanked for his publica- 
tion of these texts. Through this volume and his 
companion study, Archives de Borsippa, cited 
above, he has made important advances toward 
the understanding of family archives ın the Neo- 
Babylonian and early Achaemenid periods 

Between 1982 and 1991, five volumes of 
cuneiform texts ın the Ashmolean Museum 
have appeared ın the Oxford Editions of Cunei- 
form Texts series—a scholarly contribution for 
which the officials and staff of both the Museum 
and the Oxford University Press are to be 
congratulated But, since the book under review 
ıs not the first recent OECT volume to labour 
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under avoidable edıtorial shortcomings (see, 
e.g. for OECT 9, Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 
35, 1983, 238-42), those responsible for this 
series might consider the appointment of a 
cuneiform-reading editor or supervisory board 
to vet manuscripts before they go to press, and 
to check through proofs so that such errors in 
OECT 12 as the mistranslation of the French 
volume title into English and the British Library 
classification of * Cunniform' inscriptions can 
be avoided. Finally, to address the question of 
dissemination of text publications of this sort 
and their accessibility for scholars, 1t would be 
useful to know the reasoning of the publisher 
behind the small press runs and the exorbitant 
prices for the most recent Oxford Editions of 
Cuneiform Texts, e.g., £50 for OECT 13, the 
latest volume in the series. This 1s difficult to 
justify for books produced from camera-ready 


copy 
J. A. BRINKMAN 


Cyrus H. GORDON and Gary A. 
RENDSBURG (ed.): Eblaitica: Essays 
on the Ebla archives and Eblaite 
language. Vol. m. (Publications of 
the Center for Ebla Research at 
New York University.) x, 163 pp. 
Winona Lake, Indiana: Eisen- 
brauns, 1990. $27.50. 


The second volume of this journal is 
externally like the first (reviewed in BSOAS, LU, 
1, 1989, 115-16), but inside there is a big 
difference. A. Archi, epigraphist to the Ebla 
expedition, contributed over a third of the first 
volume, including original material, but in the 
second volume he is totally absent A substitute 
in some senses 1$ provided by the longest article, 
of 47pp., by B. Kienast and H. Waetzoldt, 
* Zwölf Jahre Ebla Versuch einer Bestandauf- 
nahme ', since the latter of these two authors 1s 
preparing a volume of administrative records 
from the site, and so ıs working originally on the 
texts. This article reviews all published or 
otherwise known tablets category by category, 
with a well-informed running commentary 
explaining many important things Another 
' guest’ writer is I. M. Diakonoff, whose more 
general survey, ‘The importance of Ebla for 
history and linguistics’, first appeared in 
Russian in 1985, to inform Russian-reading 
non-cuneiformists It has not been brought up 
to date (at a time when progress has been very 
fast), and its author freely grants that he has not 
worked originally on the tablets. Thus it is 
unfortunate that for 1990 the number of tablets 
is stated as ‘more than seventeen thousand’ 
(p. 3), when it is in fact about that number of 
tablets and fragments, with the latter 
preponderating, that mention is made of a 
Sumerian epic about Gilgamesh and Aratta 
(published in 1984 by D. O. Edzard in ARET, 
V 20 = 21, with no hint of Gilgamesh); and that 
the grammatical presentation is mainly based 
on pre-1985 Fronzaroli with the phonetics 
adjusted to the author’s own Afrasian theories 
In other respects Diakonoff writes shrewdly, but 
he shares the assumption made by all other 
authors in the volume under review (save for 
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Kienast and Waetzoldt, who keep off the sub- 
ject of language completely) that there is a 
language Eblaite attested in all but the 
Sumerian tablets of the archive. The reviewer 
gave reasons for doubting this in the review of 
Eblaitica, vol 1 cited above, and fuller develop- 
ment of some of the reasons will appear 1n his 
article “ The language of ARET, V6 and 7° ina 
forthcoming volume of Quaderni di Semitistica 
edited by P Fronzarolı. Glancing through all 
the articles of Eblattica, vol. n save the one 
exception, the reviewer sees no reason to change 
his opinion. Diakonoff on p 25 records that 
* Eblaite? has a dative-locative ending -ı5 on 
nouns. The only examples known to the 
reviewer occur in the Semitic literary text 
ARET, V 6 (see JCS, 41, 1989, 1f). However, 
all the gods in this myth are gods of southern 
Mesopotamia, not of Syria, so it 1$ an 1mport at 
Ebla, not to be used for reconstructing the 
spoken language of the town. 

G. A. Rendsburg contributes a long article on 
* Monophthongization of aw/ay>d in Eblaite 
and in Northwest Semitic’, in which he seeks to 
establish his point for ‘Eblaite’, Amorite, 
Aramaic and northern Hebrew. He then pro- 
poses that ' Eblaite', Amorite and Aramaic 
form a Sprachbund, ‘Syrian Semitic’. Much 
interesting materia] has been collected, but 
throughout items of doubtful value are 
adduced On p 91 the variant forms of the 
* Eblaıte’ ‘day’, a-wa-mu, a-mu, a-me-mu, are 
considered phonetic variants They occur as 
scribal variants 1n a scholarly list which did not 
originate ın Ebla so far as can be established. Of 
course the second may be only a scribal error 
for the first, and this is even more probable for 
the third. It makes no linguistic sense at all, and 
the sign ME is the latter half of the sign WA. 
More probably a-wa-mu alone is correct, for 
[(y)awmu/| On p 95 the author 1s puzzled by the 
Old Akkadian rendering of ay in the writing a ı- 
di-in ‘may he not give’, and suggests the 
explanation ‘ some kind of disstmilation’ More 
likely a was pronounced ay, since the script had 
no means of expressing the final -y The 
orthography of Ebla also helps m this case since 
an initial i sign 1s to be read /y:/, contrasting 
with an initial i to be read /'i/ (JCS, 41, 1989, 
23). This distinction seems to hold for the earlier 
part of the Old Akkadian corpus. On p 106 the 
occurrence twice in Job of a constellation name, 
once written 5, once ‘ys, is explained as a 
colloquial form ‘a¥ used 1n speaking to friends, 
and a literary form ‘ays used in addressing 
God One wonders how many other Hebraists 
have such confidence that orthographic variants 
in the Masoretic text go back to the original 
author. 

Cyrus Gordon himself offers 13 pages under 
the title * Eblaite and Northwest Semitic’, but 
presents marginalia on a large variety of topics, 
linguistic and cultural It 1s asserted on p. 129 
that Enlil ‘1s called “ Father of the Gods” in 
Eblaite ’. He ıs so called 1n a Semitic incantation 
which names only gods of southern 
Mesopotamia, none from Syria, and which is no 
doubt an import in Ebla. On p. 130 a major god 
worshipped by the court of Ebla and generally 
read ?ku-ra is rendered “gu-ra in order to 
identify 1t with the first part of the name Qoriel 
found in Aramaıc and Greek magical texts of 
the Christian era By the rules of orthography 
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(see M. Krebernik, ZA, 72, 1982, 207ff., AfO, 
32, 1985 p. 57, n. 10) the sounds /qu/ are written 
with the sgn GU, not KU. In principle, excep- 
tions cannot be ruled out, but in fact there is no 
guarantee that ku is even the approximate value 
in this name, because the sign also has other 
values such as dur and sus. On p. 131 nüsabu 
(not a misprint) 1s said to be the Akkadian for 
‘dwelling’ On p.132 the repeated logogram 
guruš.guruš-sů “his men’ is put under 
morphology as an example of repeated nouns. 
On p 135 ıt ıs proposed that another major god 
of the Ebla court, written *NI-da-KUL/BAL, 
should be rendered, ' The-Pantheon-Knows’, 
for *ida-kul Until the correct reading of the last 
sign is known such improbable speculation ıs 
unhelpful. On p.137 the Ebla personal name 
written i-f1-Ium is taken as itti-ilum ' from God’. 
Articles on the prepositions in the Ebla archive 
by B Kienast (1n L. Cagni, La lingua di Ebla, 
92-5); and H. Limet (in P. Fronzaroli, Studies 
on the language of Ebla, 59-10) show that itti 
does not occur at Ebla, and most scholars take 
the name in question as verb (y)id(d)i(n) plus 
subject iun. 

R. R. Stieglitz on * Ebla and gods of Canaan’ 
writes much on ' the pantheon of Ebla ' without 
considering how this entity is to be defined 
There are in fact three separate groups First are 
the gods worshipped by the court of Ebla at 
state expense, as known from offering lists such 
as those published by G. Pettinato in Oriens 
Antigvvs, 18, 1979, 85-215. It 1s clear in what 
sense these were gods of the town: they had 
temples and were supported by the state. Some 
of these gods also appear commonly as the 
theophoric elements in personal names in Ebla 
documents, but while ali such elements can be 
taken as also gods of Ebla there 1s some 
uncertainty as to how far a name element really 
means that the bearer of the name practically 
worshipped that god Finally, in the big lexical 
list there 1s a short list of Sumerian gods’ names 
with Semitic equivalents in some cases, studied 
by the reviewer in L. Cagni, I bilinguismo a 
Ebla, 393-401. 

The last group has of course no claim to be 
gods of Ebla unless established by other 
sources, since the lexical list is no doubt an 
import. Stieglitz, however, insists that Suinu 
(from the list), the Sumero-Akkadian moon- 
god was, 1n fact, ‘ Eblaıte’, and even suggests 
that the Palestinian place-name Beth-Shan 1s to 
be explained from it. The facts are that save for 
the list there 1s scarcely a single occurrence of 
this name in the Ebla archive (see RA, 83, 1989, 
96), and as a theophoric element it occurs in the 
Ebla archive only in names of citizens of Kish 
(A. Archi, Eblaitica, 1, 130). 

Cyrus Gordon concludes this volume with a 
not obviously pertinent obituary of C.-F. 
Schaeffer and a short reply to the reviewer's 
review of his first volume In reply to that it 
must be said’ (i) that the lexical lists found at 
Ebla attest two forms of the root ‘ go’: h-I-k and 
h-’-k, no support therefore for Gordon’s post- 
ulated A-k and l-k (ii) Dhorme's book of 1910 1s 
the first source known to the reviewer of 
Gordon's opinions about the etymologies of 
*Enki' and ‘Ea’, with which the reviewer 
disagrees. (iii) It has been known for a century 
to Assynologists who study lexical lists that 
Su-(ma) is not used for Sumerian loans such as 
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ma-lah, = ma-la-hu-um, because the Semitic 
form differs in having the ending -um, but only 
for endingless names such as Dumuzi. There are 
now 12 volumes of Ebla texts published and the 
time for pioneers’ guesses 1s past. The ‘ negativ- 
ism.’ of those who rigorously assess proposals ts 
now required. 


W G. LAMBERT 


GARY A. RENDSBURG: Linguistic 
evidence for the northern origin of 
selected Psalms. (Society of Biblical 
Literature Monograph Series, 
no. 43.) [xiv], 143 pp. Atlanta, 
Georgia: Scholar’s Press, 1990. $30. 


In this important monograph Professor 
Rendsburg does not only argue for the northern 
orıgın of certain Psalms but fully presents and 
discusses the linguistic criteria which he adopts 
He begins by challenging the traditional view 
that the Masoretes harmonized the biblical text 
and removed, apart from a scattering of forms 
which they carelessly missed, the dialectal varı- 
ations that must have existed in the Hebrew of 
biblical times. He argues that, on the contrary, 
no harmonization ever occurred and that the 
Masoretes recorded simply and on the whole 
accurately what they received; and he believes 
that by adopting sharper methods and making 
fuller use of greatly increased epigraphic sources 
it ıs now possible to isolate several different 
strata within Biblical Hebrew. As early as the 
nineteenth century, late (1.e. post-exilic) features 
were beginning to be noticed and more recently 
a start has been made with 1dentifying archaic 
features in a number of poems embedded in the 
Pentateuch and the historical books. Such dia- 
chronic investigations, however, were geared to 
the dating of biblical texts and largely unsyste- 
matic, and they did not attack the monolith of 
‘standard’ Biblical Hebrew ın between Newer 
methods are needed to give us the whole picture 
He himself 1s particularly interested ın two such 
methods the search for diglossia and the pro- 
cedures of dialect geography. Diglossia is the 
technical term for two synchronic varieties of 
the same language, one used for literary and 
formal and one for colloquial and informal 
purposes; and Rendsburg has just devoted a 
book to this subject, Diglossia in Ancient 
Hebrew (Ann Arbor, American Oriental 
Society, 1990), to which I refer interested 
readers 

Itis the procedures of dialect geography, now 
becoming possible for the ancient biblical area 
because of the growing number of epigraphic 
finds being unearthed by the archaeologists, 
that Rendsburg chiefly draws on in the present 
study. The Hebrew dialect of the northern 
kingdom (which he calls Israelian) was much 
more exposed to the influence of the surround- 
ing Aramaic, Phoenician, Moabite, Ammonite, 
Ugaritic, etc. dialects than was Judahite 
Hebrew, and shares with these in varying 
measure a considerable number of grammatical 
features and lexical items which do not appear 
in Judahite Hebrew, It is true that any northern 
texts in the Hebrew Bible were filtered through 
Judah and that Judahite scribes may have inter- 
fered with them (an activity not to be confused 
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with the much later preservation work of the 
Massoretes), but Rendsburg is not inclined to 
exaggerate this and is much more impressed by 
the ısoglosses with the aforementioned dialects 
which remain and which are being increasingly 
uncovered. His study finds significant clusters of 
such isoglosses in about a quarter of the poems 
in the Psalter, notably those in the Asaph and 
Korah collections and a number of individual 
psalms like 29, 74, 116, and on this ground 
posits an Israelian provenance for them. Most 
of the Psalms m question, though not all, had 
already been suspected by this or that scholar of 
stemming from the north, but on lıterary or 
historical evidence, not linguistic, and for these 
scholars Rendsburg’s findings will be welcome 
corrobation. But I hope that his book will not 
only be plundered by biblical scholars to con- 
firm conclusions reached by other means It 
breaks new ground in its own right, bringing out 
into the open specifically linguistic approaches 
to biblical study which have been occasionally 
adumbrated in the last two or three decades but 
not generally followed up, applying them with 
consistency and with rigour to a single homo- 
geneous corpus, and giving them a sound 
theoretical framework. 

This book 15 much more than a contribution 
to Psalms criticism; 1t 15 an invitation to Old 
Testament scholars to sharpen the linguistic 
tools of their trade and close with the exciting 
fresh methods it commends. The Appendix on 
* Features of Israelian Hebrew isolated in this 
study ' will make an excellent starting point for 
anyone wishing to try out Rendsburg's pro- 
cedures on other biblical texts with northern 
links, e.g. the stories of the northern judges and 
kings or the Books of Hosea or Job or the Song 
of Songs. 


J. C. L. GIBSON 


RupoLr MacucH: Neumandäische 
Chrestomathie mit grammatischer 
Skizze, kommentierter Übersetzung 
und Glossar. Unter Mitwirkung von 
Klaus Boekels. (Porta Linguarum 
Orientalium. n.s. XVII.) xxii, 
263 pp., Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1989. DM 68. 


Neo-Mandaic (Neumandaisch), the spoken 
language of the Mandaeans, is the most 
enigmatic of all the Neo-Aramaic languages. 
The Mandaeans, as 1s well known, are a gnostic 
sect, more or less sedentary 1n the Shatt El-Arab 
on both sides of the Iraq-Iran border, Their 
religious books, written in Classical Mandaıc, 
have been studied both for their contents and 
their language. Among the authors who have 
concerned themselves with Classical Mandaic 
are Theodor Nöldeke, Marc Lidzbarski, Lady 
Drower, not to mention also Rudolf Macuch 
himself. It was Macuch who discovered, during 
his residence in Iran that the Mandaeans also 
had a modern vernacular which was still 
current. Thus, m 1953, he became the first 
Semitist to study this extremely important 
idiom 

Neo-Mandaic is an independent branch of 
Neo-Aramaic, a group which furthermore com- 
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prises Western Neo-Aramaic (Neuwest- 
aramäisch, spoken in the three villages of 
Ma'lüla, Bax‘a and Gubb‘adin in the Qalamiin 
mountains north of Damascus), Turoyo 
(spoken in the Tiir ‘Abdin region in Turkey, 
east of Mardin) and North-eastern Neo- 
Aramaic (NENA). The last mentioned 1s the 
largest branch of Neo-Aramaic It comprises an 
as yet unknown number of languages and 
dialects spoken by Jews and Christians in an 
area covering south-eastern Turkey, Northern 
Irag and north-western Iran The discovery of a 
living Mandaic vernacular meant the addition 
of a new member to the Neo-Aramaic family. In 
many respects Neo-Mandaic can be regarded as 
a very archaic type of Neo-Aramaic; it has 
simplified the structure of Middle Aramaic to a 
certain extent but has not undergone the exten- 
sive reshuffling of verbal morphology which 1s 
so characteristic of Turoyo and NENA 

So far, the brief history of Neo-Mandaic 
scholarship 1s exclusively connected with the 
name of Rudolf Macuch. It has not been free 
from vicissitudes, as can be expected in research 
on a language so inaccessible. In 1953, during a 
two-week stay in Ahwaz, Macuch wrote downa 
number of Neo-Mandaic texts dictated to him 
by the informant Naser Sabün. In the following 
summer, Sabüri spent a whole month with 
Macuch ın Tehran, during which time Macuch 
worked out a grammatical sketch of Neo- 
Mandaic and collected a basic vocabulary The 
premature death of Säbüri in 1956 and 
Macuch’s departure to Oxford in the same year 
postponed plans for further investigation of 
Neo-Mandaic. However, much of the material 
already collected found its way into a Mandaic 
handbook on which Macuch was working at the 
time, and which was published belatedly in 1965 
under the title Handbook of Classical and 
Modern Mandaic (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter) 
The decision to combine the description of two 
widely divergent historical stages of the same 
language into a single handbook was perhaps 
not entirely felicitous and has raised some 
scholarly cnticism. As a matter of fact, 1n the 
Handbook the modern vernacular 1s seen not so 
much as a language in its own right but as a 
continuation of the classical language; dıa- 
chronic and synchronic treatments are merged. 
The picture of Neo-Mandaic which emerges 
from this treatment is somewhat blurred. There 
is no phonological analysis, the transcription is 
inconsistent and leaves the reader to guess what 
the underlying phonemic system mught be. 
Similarly the morphological structure remains 
vague since the morphological categories and 
their functions are described only as reflexes of 
pre-existing older forms Some critics went so 
far as to doubt the existence of Neo-Mandaic; 
they suggested that the presumed vernacular 
was simply a modern version of Classical 
Mandaic in a divergent pronunciation used by 
present-day priests. This somewhat extreme 
view was, however, itself brought into question 
by Macuch's publication in the same year 
(1965) of a whole Neo-Mandaic text which had 
been dictated to hım by his informant and 
which looked decisively like a specimen of living 
language: ' The Bridge of Shushtar: A legend in 
vernacular Mandaic with introduction, transla- 
tion and notes’, in Studia Semitica Philologica 
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necnon Philosophica, Ioanni Bakos dicata, (ed.) 
S. Segert (Bratislava, 1965), pp. 153~72. 

In the meantime, Macuch had settled down as 
a professor of Semitics at Berlin's Freie Univer- 
sitát. There was no imminent prospect of 
collecting more material on Neo-Mandaic, 
especially after the outbreak of the first Gulf 
War between Iraq and Iran, which devastated 
the homeland of the Mandaeans on both sides 
of the border. Some colleagues continued to 
urge Macuch to publish at least all his remain- 
ing material, in particular the texts he had 
collected in Iran. The book under review is the 
result of these well-founded pleas. Its short- 
comings (including a terrible typography) are 
mitigated by the need for every scratch of 
additional data on this language. However, 
there is a further sequel to the history of Neo- 
Mandaic research. In 1990 Rudolf Macuch was 
able to invite another Neo-Mandaic informant, 
the tarmida (priest) Salem Coheyli from Tehran 
for a visit to Berlin. The tarmida stayed a month 
and recorded as many as 13 cassettes of spon- 
taneous Neo-Mandaic speech of excellent 
quality. Rudolf Macuch 1s already fully 
involved with transcribing, translating and 
annotating this new material, and a new volume 
of texts, surpassing the book under review both 
in wealth and linguistic quality, will, one hopes, 
soon appear. I am very indebted to Professor 
Macuch for putting at my disposal a copy of 
one of his cassettes, thus enabling me to listen to 
authentic Neo-Mandaic for the first time and to 
form some independent judgements on this 
language. 

The Neumandäische Chrestomathie comprises 
an introduction, a grammatical sketch of 
70 pages, about 90 pages of texts with transla- 
tion and notes and a glossary of 70 pages. The 
majority of the texts are those taken down by 
Macuch himself in Iran: they include The Bridge 
of Shushtar which is reproduced here—a 
welcome idea since the original publication 1s 
not easily accessible. The subjects of the texts 
are taken from traditional Mandaic lore; their 
main character is Adam who is said to have 
been associated with the first Mandaeans. The 
remaining 20 pages contain a transcription of 
Neo-Mandaic texts in Mandaic script. which 
were collected by J. de Morgan in Iraq and 
published in facsimile in 1904. These are less 
authentic as linguistic specimina and also less 
interesting thematically. 

Macuch’s treatment of Neo-Mandaic in this 
book, as in his earlier Handbook, is heavily 
burdened with diachronic considerations. His 
transcription. is not the kind of broadly 
phonemic notation which 1s now current in the 
description of Neo-Aramaic languages or, for 
that matter, Arabic dialects, but a kind of 
composite notation which incorporates ele- 
ments of historical orthography as well as some 
impressionistic phonetic renderings. The 
phoneme /v/, for instance, which is pronounced 
as a voiced labiodental fricative [v], is written in 
two different ways according to its etymology: 
<w) when it harks back to Middle Aramaic w, 
Arabic w or Persian v (written <w) in Persian 
Script but <b> when it harks back to the 
fricative allophone b of Middle Aramaic b. Thus 
according to my—albeit limited—phonetic 
observations, written forms like awwal ‘ first’, 
howd * he was, became’ and bada ‘ work’ are all 
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pronounced with [v] curiously enough, the 
actual pronunciation is not reflected by either 
symbol, The merger of *b and *w into a single 
sound 1s also demonstrated by the wrong 
etymology of the word baläken (in Macuch's 
transcription) which is derived—somewhat 
fantastically—from ‘ar. bal + läken’, of 
course this is simply the current Arabic wa- 
lakin. 

Persian loanwords are given in a kind of 
transliteration which reflects neither the Neo- 
Mandaic nor the Persian pronunciation. but 
rather the Arabic-based Persian orthography, 
e.g. ta‘aggob, mo'attal, ezhär, hokümat, masraf. 
In actual speech 1, z, s and h are frequently 
pronounced as 1, z, s and k; ‘is pronounced [f] 
However, since the Mandaeans hve in an 
Arabic-speaking milieu in Khuzistan, they 
sometimes also pronounce these sounds as ın 
Arabic. 

The fact that the linguistic data have not been 
subjected to a phonological analysis becomes 
even more obvious—and more annoying— 
when one turns to the transcription of the 
vowels. Doublets like yehra/yihra * month’, 
gowwi/guwwi * in him ' abound in the text In all 
probability, however, ife and ufo in closed syl- 
lables represent single phonemes. Like the late 
Hellmut Ritter who transcribed Turoyo in à 
similarly inconsistent way. Macuch seems to 
think that this makes for greater phonetic 
realism. This idea may be largely based on self- 
deception. À person who is used to distinguish- 
ing between two short front close vowels /:/ and 
[e| in his own mother tongue is naturally 
puzzled by a language which has only a single 
short front close vowel whose realizations may 
be centred just at the borderline between [1] and 
[e]. This person will constantly be in doubt 
whether he is hearing [1] or [e] even when in fact 
the sound repeated to him shows only minimal 
phonetic variation, and this uncertainty will be 
reflected in alternative notations as cited above. 
Linguistic transcription, however, should not 
sample random phonetic features as perceived 
by a non-native listener but represent those 
functional units which can distinguish meaning, 
in other words, the phonemes. 

A similar problem is presented by the treat- 
ment of vowel length. By noting vowel length 
impressionistically and inconsistently the num- 
ber of written variants is inflated further ( yehrá] 
yehralythrafyihra, etc. ), but the decisive ques- 
tion whether vowel length is phonemic at all is 
never asked, let alone answered. My own 
impression from listening to the tape recording 
generously provided by Professor Macuch is 
that Neo-Mandaic has a vowel system which is 
qor sımilar to that found ın many NENA 

ialects, consisting of eight vowel phonemes, 
five tense vowels—i, u, e, o, a—and three lax 
vowels-—é, 6, d. Phonetically the basic values of 
these vowels are: [1:], [u:], [e:], [oz], [a:~p:] and 
[~e] [0^0], [a^ €]. In stressed position the 
tense vowels are usually pronounced long; 
however, the distinctive feature is not length but 
tenseness, because length is missing 1n a number 
of realizations but tenseness is not. Word final 
unstressed-a (the very common nominal ending) 
is usually short but may be half-long due to 
sentence intonation; this is the reason why 
Macuch writes <-a) and <-> alternatively. 
Historically, the tense vowels reflect the long 
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vowels of Middle Aramaic and the tense vowels 
of Persian (which, historically, also hark back to 
long vowels), the lax vowels reflect the short 
vowels of Middle Aramaic and the lax (short) 
vowels of Persian Thus, historically, the lax 
vowels have always been phonetically short, as 
they are today There is, however, one interest- 
ing exception to this rule in Neo-Mandaıc which 
has puzzled Professor Macuch and contributed 
further to the confused nature of his transcrip- 
tion: the lax vowel d is phonetically lengthened 
when stressed and followed by two consonants 
In the following examples, which we write in a 
tentative phonemic notation, d 1s thus pro- 
nounced as [a:~ 2:]. émdlle “he told me’, dasni 
“we went in’, néfdgni ‘we went out’, bärre 
‘outside’, äkköt ‘the place where’, dars 
‘instruction’ Professor Macuch has reacted to 
this phonetic lengthening by employing the 
symbol (45; in his transcription, the words read 
emälle, däsnı, nefagni, barre, äkkot, därs. 
Unfortunately, (2) is also his symbol for the 
tense vowel a when realızed with vowel length. 
In the following examples, reproduced ın 
Macuch's transcription, à represents the tense 
vowel a and 1s pronounced [ar»p:] 4G ‘he 
comes’, edräsä ‘study’, mätä ‘ village, town’, 
keläs ‘classroom’. Thus, by choosing to 
represent vowel length, which 1s phonemically 
irrelevant, Macuch has failed to distinguish the 
contrast between lax (front) d and tense (back) 
a, which is m all probability phonemically dis- 
tinctive. Interestingly enough, phonetically 
short a 1s sometimes written d in order to 
distinguish it from d, e.g (tammán) ['te:mman] 
“they stayed ', but emrat ‘she said’. The verbal 
form (howän) [h”warn] ‘they were’ 1s often 
shortened prosodically and then pronounced 
[h’wan] ~ [h°won], 1t 1s mostly written howön. 

In the glossary diachronics ınterfere with 
synchronics in a rather unpleasant way. Look- 
ing up words there ts like searching for eggs on 
an Easter morning Although the entries, as in 
fact the whole book, are written in Latin charac- 
ters, the alphabetical order of the glossary fol- 
lows that of Classical Mandaic—which is a bit 
like arranging a dictionary of Modern German 
according to the runic alphabet. Since Classical 
Mandaic can offer distinct symbols only for 
about half the presumed phonemes of Modern 
Mandaic one finds pairs and groups of letters, 
like A/h, k/x, 5/é/é, all lumped together under 
the same entry. 

Despite the preceding criticism I can only 
advise every student of Semitics (and even more 
so every student of Neo-Aramaic) to read this 
book The texts are carefully translated and 
accompanied by copious notes Thus, even if the 
transcription leaves a lot to be desired, never- 
theless much interesting information can be 
culled from these texts. Immersing oneself in 
this hitherto almost unknown Neo-Aramaic 
language is a fascinating and rewarding 
experience Neo-Mandaic shows an individual 
development quite unlike that of any other Neo- 
Aramaic language and can charm the reader 
with the preservation of many archatsms. A 
very intriguing question which invites further 
research 1s the parallels 1n vocabulary between 
Neo-Mandaic on one hand and NENA and 
Turoyo on the other. It 1s hoped that in his 
future volume of Neo-Mandaic texts Professor 
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Macuch will adopt a model of description which 
is more within the mainstream of Neo-Aramaic 
studies of today. 


OTTO JASTROW 


JONATHAN OWENS: Early Arabic gram- 
matical theory: heterogeneity and 
standardization. (Studies in the 
History of the Language Sciences, 
Vol. 53.9.) xvi, 294 pp. Amsterdam 
and Philadelphia: John Benjamins 
Publishing Co., 1990. Guilders 110, 
$58. 


The texts relating to Arabic grammatical 
theory that have come down to us from the 
Middle Ages include original grammatical writ- 
ings from as early as the eighth century (second 
century AH) and also sources of a historio- 
graphical nature that present a historical model 
for the grammatical tradition. The central 
feature of the medieval historical model 1s the 
division of Arabic grammatical thunking into 
three schools In the classic presentation of this 
model by the twelfth-century grammarian al- 
Anbari, linguistic thought ıs classified as 
belonging to the schools of either Küfa, Basra 
or Baghdad, the latter being closely associated 
with the Basran school. The historical realıty of 
these schools was challenged at the beginning of 
this century by Gotthold Weil According to 
Weil there was no real Küfan school and what 
was known as the Basran school of thought was 
essentially the methodology of Sibawayhi 

In the book under review, Jonathan Owens 
examines the development of Arabic grammati- 
cal theory from the second/eighth century to 
the fourth/tenth century. The period begins 
with Sibawayhı and ends with the codification 
of grammatical categories by —al-Sarràj 
(d 316/920) This was the most creative era in 
grammatical thinking, when the greatest 
amount of change and development occurred 
The core of Owens's work 1s a description of the 
differences that can be discerned in the theoreti- 
cal systems of individual grammarians, an 
assessment of the dependence of the thinking of 
one grammarian on the thinking of others and 
the identification of trends in the evolution of 
one system from another Since the author 
ıs principally concerned with evolution he 
concentrates on differences and changes in 
grammatical systems and excludes from con- 
sideration in the main body of the work most 
categories of grammatical thought that 
remained constant in the period in question. 

The book begins with a number of prelimi- 
nary chapters. Chapter 1 1s a general introduc- 
tion. Chapter u presents a short discussion of 
one grammatical category (dependency) that 
did not evolve 1n grammatical thought during 
the period from Sibawayhı to al-Sarraj and one 
whose development continued after this period 
(inflection vowel) The purpose of this 1s to 
give a broader perspective to the evolution that 
I$ described subsequently In ch.in Owens 
makes a general assessment of the grammatical 
statements of al-Farra' m his Ma‘ani al-Qur’an 
He argues that these reflect a systematic theory 
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of grammar and can be ıncluded in a study of 

the evolution of grammatical throught 
Chapter iv begins the examination of 

development in grammatical thought by 


examinıng the general methodology of 
Sibawayhi. This methodology consisted in 


taking an item in a given functional position 
and determining the property of other items 
according to their ability to substitute for the 
first ıtem at the same position. This notion was 
maintained throughout the history of the 
Arabic grammatical tradition yet al-Sarraj gives 
more prominence to the independent status of 
the functional positions than Sıbawayhi. For 
al-Sarray a functional position was an abstract 
entity and not just a set of items filling that 
position 

The corpus of linguistic facts was to a large 
extent fixed in the early period of Arabic 
grammar, The development that took place in 
grammatical thought consısted in the refine- 
ment of the classification of the known facts 
rather than the adaptation of the theory to new 
data. This is illustrated in ch. v, which discusses 
the development of the terminology and classi- 
fication of noun complements (items belonging 
to various lexical classes that agree with a 
preceding noun in case form). Al-Sarraj, at the 
end of the period in question, gives each lexical] 
class a single unique term. The earlier attempts 
at classifying the data by Sıbawayhı and Farra’ 
were less systematic and the correspondence of 
items to terms was not always one to one. 

Owens identifies three basic trends of 
development that are associated with the evolu- 
tion of grammatical categories. These include 
cases in which earlier grammarians are opposed 
to later ones, cases in which Sıbawawyhi and 
later grammarians are opposed to Farra’ and 
cases in which Farrä and later grammarians are 
opposed to Sibawayhi. In ch. vi he examines 
instances of the first trend, including the cate- 
gory of isnäd and that of a-inflection. It is 
argued that the thought of Farra’ and Akhfash 
(d. 215/830 or 221/835) regarding these cate- 
gories corresponds essentially to that of Siba- 
wayhi and that this was abandoned by later 
grammarıans. Chapter vii discusses the second 
trend, whereby the thought of Farra’ 1s transi- 
tional between Sibawayhi and later generations. 
This is illustrated by the evolution of the cate- 
gories of the specifier (tamyiz), the locative 
(zarf/sifa) and the passive, later descriptions of 
which represent a synthesis of distinct ideas 
expressed by Farra’ and earlier grammarians. 

Chapter viri examines in detail some instances 
in which the grammatical systems of Sibawayhi 
and Farra’ differed in terminology and/or con- 
ceptualization. The topics that are discussed 
include governance, separative pronouns in 
predictions (‘imdd, fasl) and predicates. 
Chapter ix describes the grammatical thought 
of four minor authors who lived in the period 
under discussion and examines whether their 
work gravitates around the grammatical system 
of Sibawayhi or of Farra’ or whether it 1s 
independent of these. The texts discussed are as 
follows: Mugaddima fi al-nahw, attributed to 
Khalaf b. al-’Ahmar (d. 180/796), Kitab al-nahw 
by Lughda (d. 311/923), Al-Muwaffagt fi al- 
nahw by Ibn Kaysän (d. 299/911 or 320/932) 
and Kitab al-jumal fi al-nahw, attributed to Ibn 
al-Shugayyir (d. 318/930), It is shown that all of 
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these grammarians draw on the traditions of 
both Sibawayhı and Farra' and in some cases 
their presentation is original. This reflects 
heterogeneity of grammatical thought rather 
than a binary dıvison ınto two schools. Basran 
(associated with Sibawayhi) and Kufan (associ- 
ated with Farra’). Incidentally, the construction 
zaydun darabtu (without an object pronoun 
resuming the extraposed noun) is not a creation 
of the author of Kitab al-jumal fi al-nahw 
(as proposed on p. 192) but was discussed by 
Sibawayhi (Kitab, ed. Derenbourg, 1, 33-4) 
and Farra’ (according to Sırafı, cf. G. Jahn, 
Sibawaihr's Buch über die Grammatik, Berlin, 
1895, 1.2, 95). 

Chapter x discusses the development of the 
notion of the Basran and Kufan schools in the 
grammatical literature. Three periods are dis- 
tinguished. In the early period (until Farra’) the 
schools that were referred to as Basran, Kufan 
or Medinan were essentially traditions of 

ur’änic reading. In the ensuing period, up to 
Tha‘lab (d. 291/904), vanation in the body of 
grammatical tradition was usually associated 
with individual grammarians (mainly Sıba- 
wayhi and Farra’). By the time of Zayaj 
(d. 311/923) and al-Anbari (d. 328/939) the vari- 
ations were generally ascribed to the Basran and 
Kufan schools. The tendency to classify gram- 
matical data according to schools in the fourth/ 
tenth century is associated by Owens with the 
attempt to systematize the data into a compre- 
hensive, yet simple and accessible grammar of 
Arabic. The basic grammar was attributed to 
the Basran school whereas the attribute to 
‘Kiifan’ was attached to data that could not be 
readily incorporated ınto 1t, irrespective of its 
origin. This must be distinguished from the 
intermediate period (third/ninth century) when 
the attribution of variations to individual gram- 
marians had a historical basis. 

The final chapter addresses the question as to 
what extent the traditional division of the gram- 
matical tradition. into Basran and Küfan 
schools corresponds to the differences and 
development of grammatical thought that can 
be traced in the extant texts. Although some of 
the features attributed to the Basran and Kufan 
schools are associated with Sıbawayhı and 
Farra’, respectively, the standardized gram- 
matical system of the fourth/tenth century was 
far from being entirely based on the system of 
Sibawayhi. It drew on streams of tradition 
traceable not only to Sibawayhi but also to 
Farrà' and other sources. The result was a 
synthesis of earlier ideas Owens maintains that 
in the second/eighth century there were three 
traditions of grammar, one transmitted by Siba- 
wayhi, one by Farrä’ and one by other third/ 
mnth century grammarians. He reconstructs 
some of the grammatical ideas he believes were 
distinctive of each tradition, with all the due 
caveats 

The book closes with appendices supplement- 
ing the topics discussed in the preceding chap- 
ters and 1ndices. 

Owen's work is a stimulating and important 
contribution to the study of the Arabic gram- 
matical tradition 
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C. GILLIOT: Exégése, langue et théolo- 
gie en Islam: l'exégése coranique de 
Tabari. (Etudes Musulmanes, 
Xxxi.) 320 pp. Vrin, Paris, 1990, 
Fr. 252. 


Speech sets Man at the pınnacle of creation. 
God’s selecting Arabic to be the medium of His 
final revelation inspired the claim that Arabic 1s 
the most perfect means of human expression, 
while the use of ıt for the Qur’an elevated 
Arabic to a level of sublimity as God’s preferred 
instrument, the divine speech representing the 
language’s supreme achievement. The Prophet 
chosen by God to mediate His Qur’än must 
have been the perfect man, ‘the best of 
creatures’ The Muslims themselves are de- 
scribed in the Qur'àn as ‘the best of nations 
ever set before men’ They were to be a light ina 
darkened world By the time the new social 
order had achieved unchallenged power, its 
scholarly class, by their mastery of the language 
and tradition of the community possessed the 
keys to the Book of God Seeing themselves as 
alone qualified to propound the law and to 
guide the believers in all matters of language, 
ethics and doctrine, they set to work to control 
the forces of internal dissension, in the interests 
of unity and of salvation. Against older, com- 
petitor groups, they asserted first their 
independence, then their superiority, while cre- 
ating for the group they represented a new 
distinctive character and personality based on a 
clearly formulated history, law and theology, 
the least details of which could be traced back to 
the moment of divine revelation. 

Among the leaders of these guides of men was 
Abu  Ja'ffar al-Tabarı (224-310/838-922) 
Astonıshingly, despite his considerable repute 
and the importance of the contribution he made 
to a wide range of academic disciples at a 
moment when they were matunng into 
orthodoxies, he has not hitherto formed the 
subject of an adequate memorial. With wider 
international attention focused upon him as a 
result of the current translation into Western 
languages of his two major, multi-volume 
works on History and Exegesis, this monograph 
by Professor Gilliot 1s timely indeed A percep- 
tive study by a scholar deeply read 1n sciences 
ancient and modern, of broad intellectual 
horizon and sensitive ımagınatıon, it is a fitting 
tribute. 

Tabari’s mental and religious outlook, the 
approach he adopted and the principles he 
expressed summarize the path pursued by the 
new revelation-based society, as 1t evolved the 
general spirit that would pervade its political, 
social, religious and cultural insitutions, once it 
had completed the appropriation of the scrip- 
ture, its point of emergence and its constant 
point of reference. 

Our knowledge of the earlier stages of Qur'an 
commentary remains fragmentary, owing partly 
to the unsystematic methods adopted for its 
preservation and transmission, a confusion of 
attributions and partly to the incompleteness of 
the modern editing and publishing processes. 
Tabari’s great work stands before us and from 
it, allowing for selection and arrangement, we 
learn something of the views of previous 
scholars and, given Tabari's interventions, the 
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criteria of acceptability operating in his day. A 
major commentary such as his is may then be 
used to work backwards to chart the stages 
through which the later orthodoxies had 
evolved In such a manner, the author proposes 
to trace three principal themes: principles of 
exegesis, language science and theology The 
aim is to demonstrate the internal working of 
exegesis and to note precisely how the exegete 
applied to the text current linguistic and theo- 
logical presuppositions The study 1s organized 
in three parts, the first devoted to Tabari’s 
teachers and his education ın the several disci- 
plines 1n which he later achieved fame, langu- 
age, law, hadith, history, exegesis and theology 
A catalogue raisonné of his œuvre provides the 
opportunity to correct errors that have crept 
into the bibliographical record Part 2 has as its 
theme language and the Qur'an and presents a 
detailed analysis of the lengthy introduction to 
the commentary in which Tabari set out his 
exegetical principles. Gilltot, whose enthusiasm 
never affects his caution, maintains an objective 
distance which enables him to note that the 
lengthy list of qualities attributed to the Arabic 
language in this prolegomenon constitutes a 
charter designed to justify the traditional 
exegesis These 'principles of exegesis', like 
those of Tabari's predecessors, Abu ‘Ubaidah 
and Mugàtil b. Sulaiman, are more descriptions 
of exegetical assumptions than of Qur'an style 
They are the same collection of presumptions 
and preconceptions one finds in uşül al-fiqh 
which, like those of usil al-tafsir, arose from 
practice, that is, from the individual's detection 
and distillation of the methods and techniques 
employed by his predecessors in a scholarly 
tradition ınto which he aspıres to fit his own 
contribution. 

Tabari expatiated upon his understanding of 
the Qur’än’s :dz before any of the major 
treatises on that topic had appeared and Gilliot 
gives a very balanced account of Tabart's con- 
tribution to the discussion, neatly locating him 
in the position he occupies in the literature by 
judicious citation from the works of earlier and 
later writers This helpful procedure is also 
appled to the assessment of Tabarı’s precise 
contribution to linguistic and theological 
themes, where it proves both economical and 
illuminating On another question examined in 
the prolegomenon, whether or not to admit that 
the Qur’än contains any non-Arabic terms, 
Gilliot 1s equally sound in exposing the circular, 
indeed, apologetic character of the argument. 
While ıt certainly seems safe to argue that the 
discussion of this problem led to the important 
exegetical principle that the Qur’an could be 
understood (and expounded), thanks to the 
Arabs’ innate knowledge of the language, or 
that Shafi had already established the basis of 
a hermeneutic resting upon linguistic considera- 
tions, the question for both Shafi1 and Tabari 
was always, ‘which Arabs?’, ‘ whose linguistic 
considerations?’ In Tabarr's case, Gilliot was 
able to see the ınfluence that both Tradition and 
Theology exerted upon the applıcation of the 
pronouncements of the grammarıans, regarded 
as standing on the periphery of the tradition, if 
not, indeed, outside 1t. They were certainly not 
its final arbiters. Like Shafi‘, Tabarı insisted on 
the primacy of the Tradition and he was as 
likely as Sháfi'i to give short shrift to those who 
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sought to rest zafsir upon mere linguistic 
expertise. The final arbiter that decides all 
points of disputed questions-— variant read- 
ings *; conflicting definitions of single words; the 
analysis of syntax, meaning and implication of 
every verse of Scripture—was Tradition, and 
not simply Tradition, but the tradition allegedly 
espoused by a majority of ancient worthies 

Where explanations offered by linguists con- 
flicted with a view transmitted from ancient 
authorities, the latter prevailed. In a delightful 
phrase, this had to be so, since this evocation of 
the majority would provide a guarantee of con- 
tinuıty. The ‘ulama’ had as their aim the 
appropriation, not only of the revelation, but of 
the history of the community as well. 

Part 3, ‘Exegesis and theology’, economr- 
cally locates the Tabari contribution to the 
enforcement of orthodox doctrines within the 
process of refuting the views of the sectarıes on 
the basic questions of the nature of Qur’än, the 
nature of the divine being, the relationship 
between the divine will and human actions. 
Here again, the author demonstrates a subtle 
understanding both of the intricacies of some 
very complex argumentation, and of the signifi- 
cance of the discussions being analysed. 

This excellent monograph will be a very 
welcome addition to the shelves of all who are 
interested in the history of ideas, the 
methodologies applıed to their consideration 
and the paths along which they evolve in the 
principal sciences available to be exploited by 
the exegete. Excellent indexes are provided and 
the bibliography 1s comprehensive. Further 
studies are promised, dealing with Tabari's con- 
tribution in the fields of law and legal theory. 
These are awaited with impatience 


JOHN BURTON 


FERNANDO Diaz ESTEBAN (ed.): Abra- 
ham Ibn Ezra y su tiempo. (Actas del 
Simposio Internacional, Madrid, 
Tudela, Toledo. 1-8 febrero 1989.) 
10, 396 pp. 8 plates + corrigenda 
slip. Madrid: Asociación Española 
de Orientalistas, 1990. 


How does a man come to be representative of 
his age? While there are those who are the 
product of one leaven from childhood to old 
age, the men we esteem are the product of every 
leaven that is ın ferment in their own age. 
Abraham Ibn Ezra was such a man. All the 
leavens of the twelfth century had a part in 
shaping his unwearied mind and his works. But 
foremost among these were the regnant Arab 
Islamic culture of his day, Neoplatonism, and, 
of course, the Bible, which no writer, or poet in 

articular, can afford not to read. The multı- 
arous aspect of Ibn Ezra’s pursuits and 
achievements comes through in every one of the 
45 papers contained in this volume and pre- 
sented in the International Symposium held ın 
Madrid, Tudela and Toledo, 1-8 February 
d on the 900th anniversary of the poet's 
irth. 

D. Romano, drawing attention to a Catalan 
version of various works of Abraham Ibn Ezra 
preserved in a manuscript at the Escurial 
Library which still awaits study (p.262), de- 
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scribes the personality of Ibn Ezra as ‘ polifa- 
cética' (p 259). In practically identical terms, 
M. Saraf speaks of the ‘ different aspects’ of Tbn 
Ezra's ‘unusual and complex personality’ 
(p. 296). But the versatility of Ibn Ezra is most 
brilliantly highlighted at the outset by the editor 
of this volume, Professor Fernando Diaz 
Esteban. In his introduction (or prólogo, 
pp. 5-10), Fernando Díaz lists the 45 contribu- 
tions to this volume (including his own), in five 
separate categories. The first of these includes 
those papers dealing with the historical back- 
ground and biography of the poet. But the 
remaining four deal with the various fields in 
which Ibn Ezra made his mark. These, as listed 
by the editor, are Biblical exegesis, Hebrew 
grammar, Hebrew poetry, and history of science 
and philosophy. Diaz sums up at the same time 
the main purport of each of the contributions 
To use a convenient cliché, he must have gone 
through these articles with a fine-tooth comb. 
Where Y. Tobi, for example, speaks in a 
footnote (n 39, p. 630), of '.. the forthcoming 
publication of Dr. Aviva Doron's work on 
Todros (Abul’äfiah)’, Díaz ınterposes the 
remark within the same footnote that this work 
had already been published (when the present 
volume went to press), and gives the details of 
its publication. 

Although a good many of the papers tn this 
volume, as already indicated, start with, or refer 
to biographical data about Ibn Ezra, whose 
dates are given as 1089-1167 or 65, we still 
know little with certainty about the life of the 
poet before he left Spain for good in 1140 or 
1139. The quest should likewise continue for 
greater certainty concerning his movements and 
his life after 1158, when he visited London, or 
perhaps 1160, when he seems to have gone back 
to Narbonne. (Cf. H. Beinart, ‘Espana y el 
occidente en los dias de Abraham Ibn Ezra’, 
37-8, an article which most competently and 
sympathetically sets the scene for the readers of 
this volume. See also, F. Silver, p. 317.) 

While the article by Bemart just referred to 
clearly sets the political and social background, 
an article by Israel Levin, * A synoptical evalua- 
tion of the work of Abraham Ibn Ezra’ 
(pp. 193-8) seems to provide the surest 
methodology for studyıng the works of men of 
encyclopedic knowledge like Ibn Ezra who 
hardly left a realm ' in which his restless intellect 
and varied talents did not strive to express 
themselves ın creative writing’ (p. 194). Levin, 
who more than anyone, perhaps, has 
‘christened’ himself in the poetical works of 
Ibn Ezra, asks in all modesty: * ..can the whole 
poetcial code of Ibn Ezra be fully deciphered 
without the help of all he wrote?’ He then 
provides us with what should constitute, in my 
view, a preamble to studies like the present 
volume: *...the ınterdisciplinary approach 1s 
not only permissible but ... sometimes indis- 
pensable. I am deeply convinced that the full 
understanding of his poetry (i.e Ibn Ezra's) ıs 
impossible outside the context of all his other 
works' (p. 194) It should be noted that Irene 
Lancaster makes precisely the same stipulations 
as Levin with regard to Ibn Ezra's religious 
philosophy ( Abraham Ibn Ezra's definitions of 
creation’, p 175). 

Levin's words could perhaps have a salutary 
effect on the tendency to try and understand 
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literary works tn the light of particular literary 
theories and the metalanguages they use, no 
matter how attractive or smoothly plausible 
they sometimes seem to be. An article by Tova 
Rosen, ‘“‘Freedom” and “discipline” in the 
muwashshahat of Abraham Ibn Ezra’ ‚(pp 279- 
85), seems to place a hand on the very pulse of 
the cultural ethos ın whıch Ibn Ezra Iıved and 
wrote. Rosen speaks of the ‘... systematic use 
of phonetic and rhetorıcal devices ' to an unpre- 
cedented extent ın some of the muwashshahat of 
Ibn Ezra, to a point where ' meaning becomes 
secondary to form '. And ' as language becomes 
more enigmatic, cerebral and witty 
virtuosity 1s rendered an independent value’ 
(p.284). It is of course this much valued 
virtuosity, and for its own sake, which explains 
many an ' extravaganza ' in the literature of the 
age, including a good many of the muwashsha- 
hät, as well as some other works of Abraham 
Ibn Ezra. It is this virtuosity which explains the 
very raison d’être of mu 'arada in poetry or the 
use of a kharja m Arabic or Romance in Hebrew 
muwashshahs, and the need to prove one's 
* cerebral' resourcefulness 1n equating its alien 
rhyme and metrical schemes with equivalent 
‘calgues’ in Hebrew. Rosen’s very apt conclu- 
sions, however, seem to be drawn from premises 
which only describe the situation while purport- 
ing or claiming to explain it. She draws them, as 
she tells us, from ‘a distinction made by the 
prosodist Reuven Tsur between two “ ideal” 
styles in poetry .. the “convergent " versus the 
* divergent " ' (p. 280). If tracing these ' styles ' 
can, at best, describe for us a varying spectrum 
of formalism in Ibn Ezra's poetry, how can it 
explain the fact that he wrote his allegorical Hay 
ben Megıs in rhymed prose? (See H. Beinart, 
p 33, R. Loewe, p. 205 and M Saraf, p.295. 
See also D. Frank, pp.100-101, where a 
reference 1s made to the haodamah of Aaron ben 
Elijah’s Keter Torah (1362), written also in 
rhymed prose.) How does a study of poetic 
styles explain the fact also that a man of unques- 
tionable genius like Ibn Ezra dedicated time and 
energy to wrıting rıddles, interestingly surveyed 
by Masha Itzhaki, who tells us that ‘.. the 
rıddle, as a poetical (sic) genre ıs almost 20% of 
his secular poetry ... “The riddles of 
Abraham Ibn Ezra’, p. 163) Itzhaki refers to 
Ibn Ezra’s riddle about the moon in which ‘ one 
has to know a great deal of medieval astronomy 
in order to solve out the hints ... and to reach 
the solution’ (ibid., p.166) We can better 
understand all thıs perhaps ıf we remember that 
Ibn Ezra appertained to a culture which ' set 
learning above genius, and took difficulty of 
execution for merit’ (Thomas Chenery, The 
assemblies of al-Hariri, London and Edinburgh, 
1867, 8). One hastens to add about Ibn Ezra ın 
this connexion, however, what was said about 
the Arab poet al-Mutanabbi who lived two 
centuries before him. * He was possessed of such 
genius that ıt could burst through the conven- 
tions without flouting them' (P. Cachia, in 
W.M. Watt, A history of Islamic Spain, 
Edinburgh, 1965, 70). 

A paper by Tamar Alexander ‘ Hagiography 
and biography: Abraham Ibn Ezra as a charac- 
ter in the Hebrew folktale' (pp. 11-16), and 
another by Elena Romero ' Abraham Ibn Ezra 
y Maimonides en la narrativa tradicional judía ' 
(pp. 269-78), complement each other. They 
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show that the popular tradition endowed Ibn 
Ezra with powers, often miraculous, which 
could be viewed as ‘commensurate’ with his 
actual accomplishments, especially in such 
closely associated fields as astronomy and astro- 
logy But Alexander then moves on to classify 
Ibn Ezra in a category apart from his two 
contemporanes and compatriots, Maimonides 
and Rabbi Judah Halevi. Using the ‘ gauges’ of 
modern anthropology, she classifies Halevi and 
Maimonides as belonging to ‘structural 
society’, and playing their roles in it, and Ibn 
Ezra as belonging to the 'communitas' and 
remaining liminal or “being on the outside’, 
while feeling superior to structured society 
(p.16). These are again terms which help to 
describe a situation, and do not explaın it. The 
reign of the Almoravids, under which Ibn Ezra 
grew up and lived until he left Spain, is invari- 
ably described as one of displacement and, one 
might add, ‘unemployment’ for the literati A 
contemporary of Ibn Ezra in Spain, and one of 
the foremost Arabic muwashshah poets, Abu 
Bakr Ibn Baqi, constantly complained of the 
hard times he had fallen upon, and, like Ibn 
Ezra, he spent his life journeying from place to 
place within Spain and outside ıt. And, after all, 
if Maimonides went on or continued to play a 
‘role’ in ‘structural society’, ıt was under 
totally different circumstances that he did that. I 
say this because the political upheavals in them- 
selves under the Almoravids (not, incidentally, 
‘the Muwahhrdt invasion’, to start with, as 
Y. Tobi repeats, since Ibn Ezra left Spain in the 
reign of ‘Ali the son of Yüsufb Tashafin), can 
provide an explanation for various changes 
discerned in the works or the personal attitudes 
of Ibn Ezra and his contemporaries. The fact, 
for example, that Ibn Ezra did not write any of 
his works in Arabic as Maimonides continued 
to do springs to mind (cf Y. Tobi, p 354). If the 
works of the [mam al-Ghazzali ‘ were put on the 
black list or committed to the flames in Spain 
and al-Maghrib' under 'Al's rule (Hitt, 
History of the Arabs, London, 1961, 542, on the 
authority of ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marräkushi), 
Ibn Ezra would not have felt motivated to write 
in Arabic (apart from the fact, of course, that he 
wrote most of his works for the benefit of Jewish 
communities outside Spain) The fact that ‘in 
the fourth decade’ of the twelfth century, as 
Tob: tells us, Moshe Ibn Ezra and Yehuda 
Halevi ‘voice thoughts of repentance and 
heresy concerning secular poetry and its 
values ' (p. 355), can also find an explanation in 
the hight of political developments. What else, it 
can be legitimately asked, could one have expec- 
ted in times of crisis? It ıs similarly important in 
the assessment of the changes ın Hebrew poetry 
after Ibn Ezra to be aware at every stage how 
much these changes were a mere concomitant of 
the changing political and social circumstances, 
and how much the link he 1s supposed to 
constitute between the major periods of Hebrew 
poetry in Spain could be viewed as accidental 
rather than essential. Of course one can under- 
stand the temptation to turn him into a point of 
reference because he was a prominent, or better 
say colossal landmark. F. Tobi entitles his con- 
tribution to this volume * Abraham Ibn Ezra's 
poetry as a hnk in the transition. of Hebrew 
poetry in Spain from its Islamic to its Christian 
period,” and yet sums up his conclusion by 
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stressing that while Ibn Ezra ' was an original 
creator, they (i.e. the Hebrew poets who came 
after him in Spain), were epigonists (sic),' 
(pp. 360 and 361). It can be somewhat confus- 
ing to see how the works of an original or great 
poet can constitute a link with, or a transition to 
the works of epigones. While Tobi credits Ibn 
Ezra with ' the general tendency . . . to annul the 
sharp distinction between "secular" and liturgi- 
cal poems ...' (p. 359), A. Doron seems to 
disagree: * El poeta andaluz continúa ...,' she 
says, ' conservando las fronteras entre la poesia 
secular y la sacra, las mismas fronteras en las 

ue se romperia una brecha en el siglo 
siguiente’ | (p.94). As assigning literary 
influences 1s a hazardous task at any time, this is 
a subject which perhaps merits a more detailed 
study and reassessment. 

Another subject which is still in need of 
further study and clarification is Ibn Ezra's 
seemingly ambivalent attitude towards 
R. Saadiah Gaon outlined by Yitzhak Avishur 
(pp. 17-24). While in his book Sefat Yeter 
(Avishur does not comment on the controversy 
concerning this title as Saenz-Badillos does 
p. 288), ‘Ibn Ezra fought fiercely to defend 
Saadiah against R. Adonim’s attack’, in his 
Commentary on the Bible‘... beyond disagree- 
ing with Saadiah he even attacks and castigates 
him’ (pp. 20-1). The case presented by Avishur 
is substantiated at every stage with ample 
citations. But when he concludes his article by 
saying: ‘Perhaps consistency should not be 
sought in his (i.e. Ibn Ezra’s) commentaries’, I 
wonder whether he ıs not in fact referring to Ibn 
Ezra's attitude towards other exegetes or critics, 
rather than his commentaries. 

Avishur's article should be read jointly with 
an article by Angel Sáenz-Badillos, ‘ La Obra de 
Abraham Ibn Ezra sobre las críticas contra 
Se'adyah' (pp. 287-94), and another by Uriel 
Simon ' Ibn Ezra's harsh language and biting 
humour: real denunciation or Hispanic manner- 
ism?’ (pp.325-34) While Saenz-Badillos 
credits Ibn Ezra with coming to the defence of 
Saadiah ‘ aunque no de una manera apasionada 
y parcial, sino con equilibrio y ponderación ' 
(p. 288), Simon's title indicates the delicacy, or 
perhaps subtlety and complexity of the 
problem. 

While I have referred to articles which should 
be read together, and should perhaps have been 
grouped together (if the alphabetical order of 
authors’ names had n^' barred that), there are 
other articles which nave many a point of 
contact although treating of different aspects of 
Ibn Ezra's works. R. Loewe finds a close kin- 
ship between Ibn Gabirol and Ibn Ezra in that 
* both were neoplatonists . . . ° ( The influence of 
Solomon Ibn Gabirol on Abraham Ibn Ezra’, 
p. 207). Roland Goetschel views the use of * All’ 
by Ibn Ezra ‘as a designation for God’ as 
* typical of his neoplatonısm ' (^ The Sin of the 
Golden Calf ın the exegesis of Abraham Ibn 
Ezra', p. 143). Adena Tanenbaum, speaking 
about Ibn Ezra's piyyutim, expresses the view 
that ‘underlying an extraordinary number of’ 
these “are notions of the origin, nature and 
destiny of the soul which derive from the 
medieval Islamic and Jewish Neoplatonic tradi- 
tion.’ She adds that ‘ according to Ibn Ezra, the 
rational soul which is unique to man, has its 
source in the supernal world. In true 
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Neoplatonic fashion, he affirms that the body ıs 
a prison for the soul (‘ Beholding the splendor 
of the creator. philosophical conceptions of the 
soul in the poetry of Abraham Ibn Ezra’, 
pp. 335 and 337). As Ibn Sina's Hayy Ibn 
Yaqzän is repeatedly mentioned in this volume 
as the obvious precedent and prototype of Ibn 
Ezra’s Haı ben Mekız (apart from the ınstances 
cited above, see also Zvi Malachi’s article, 
‘Astronomical and astrological data in four 
literary works’ (Keter Malchut, Hai ben Mekitz 
and two magamas, 211-16), as a poet, well-read 
in Arabic, Ibn Ezra is likely to have known Ibn 
Sinä’s much more renowned work, and that 1s 
his lengthy ode describing the descent of the 
soul into the body from the most exalted sphere, 
or, to use Adena Tanenbaum’s words, from 
“the supernal world’. (Apropos of this see also 
Tanenbaum’s footnotes 3 and 27, pp. 336 and 
340, where she draws attention to the fact that 
the Epistles of Ikhwän al-Safa' seem likely to 
have been at Ibn Ezra’s disposal.) 

There ts hardly any need to repeat here that 
although Ibn Ezra did not write any of his 
works in Arabic, articles dealing with his works 
on Hebrew grammar or the article entitled 
* Cinética y astrolgia en Ebraham Ibn Ezra’ by 
Juan Vernet (pp. 381-6), attest to the extent to 
which Arabic was Ibn Ezra’s cultural medium. 
But one article in particular by Hadasa Shai, 
‘Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Hebrew commentary to 
the Bible and medieval Judeo-Arabic commen- 
taries and grammaries’ (pp 309-16), clearly 
shows that [bn Ezra indeed had the communi- 
cative competence of a balanced bilingual. Shai 
refers to a number of ‘Arabic influenced 
features’ ın Ibn Ezra’s Hebrew like the reten- 
tion of Arabic syntactic structures or word 
order and resorting to what one can call idio- 
matic code-switching. This is a fascinating 
article which offers rich ground for linguists 

This volume has a good many printing mis- 
takes. A few of the articles written in English 
could aso have benefited from a measure of 
revision. This could have avoided the use of 
such expressions as ' in regard with ' (p. 164), * his 
formers’ for ‘his predecessors’ or 'fore- 
runners ' (loc. cit ), * his renewals’ for ' his inno- 
vations' (pp 165 and 167), * the golden calf's 
sin’ for what 1s obviously “the golden calf sin’ 
(p. 137), ‘ intrincisity ' in place of‘ intrinsicality ’ 
(p. 142), and such a statement as*. his poetry 
(i.e. Ibn Ezra's) does not symbolize a stage of 
degradation ın Hebrew poetry' when, in all 
likelihood, ‘ a state of decline’ is meant (p. 360). 

Reading through the articles of Haim Beinart 
and Aviva Doron (both in Spanish), one is 
tempted to say (if one does not want to give 
credit where it is due) that the poetry of Ibn 
Ezra and Todros Abulafia translates exceed- 
ingly well into Spanish. The translations in both 
articles read quite often as 1f they have come out 
of the pages of Garcia Lorca, and one simply 
wishes to be able to see more of them. 

Abraham Ibn Ezra 1s invariably pictured as 
having spent his life without two copper coins to 
rub together. In one English translation of Ibn 
Ezra's famous poem about his tattered coat 
which is like a sieve, the translation ends with 
the following supplication: 


“My God, make good the repairs which it 
needs. 
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Make a mantle of praise from these tattered 
weeds.’ 
(D Goldstein, The Jewish poets of Spain, 
1971, 156 


For those of us who wonder what happens to 
all the prayers raised every day, this is one 
prayer which has been amply fulfilled 


J. A. ABU-HAIDAR 


ANA RAMOS: 
(m. 565/1169) Tuhfat al-Albàb (El 
Regalo de los espíritus). (Fuentes 
Arabico-Hispanas, 10.) Madrid: 
Consejo Superior de Investigacion- 
es Científicas, 1990. 


It has been said about the Rıhla of Ibn Jubayr 
(1145-1217), that it is * the first and one of the 
best of the works of this kind’: and that ‘it has 
served as a model to many other pılgrıms, and 
many later authors have borrowed from it 
shamelessly, beginning with Ibn Djuzayy, the 
editor of the Rıhla of Ibn Battüta. ° Tuhfat 
al-Albab by Abü Hamid al-Gharnati (1080- 
1169), an older contemporary and compatriot 
of Ibn Jubayr (both were Andalusian Arabs), 
claims seniority to Ibn Jubayr's Rıhla in point 
of time, but not in its range, the accuracy of its 
topographical and geographical detail, or, at 
times, the purity and dignity of its classical 
diction and register In fact, al-Gharnäti lapses 
at times into forms of faulty Arabic which 
would have exasperated Sibawayhı, as when he 
makes verbs preceding a plural subject agree in 
number with such a subject—the grave solecism 
which Sıbawayhı had branded as an akalünı al- 
barüghith vulgarism. (These are too many to be 
attributed to the bungling of copyısts.) Al- 
Gharnäti does not try either, like Ibn Jubayr, to 
grace his writing every so often with florid 
rhymed prose. Yet, for all that, al-Gharnati has 
not been less popular than Ibn Jubayr and 
‘many later authors have borrowed’ from his 
work just as extensively These authors include 
al-Qazwint (whose work is referred to below), 
al-Damiri, al-Ibshihi and al-Maqrizi. 

In the introduction to her translation of al- 
Gharnati's Tuhfat al-Albab (his opus magnus 
and his rıhla par excellence), Dr. Ana Ramos 
points out in her own way what she feels to be 
the secret of al-Gharnafrs lasting fame and 
interest. As she surveys the works of Arab 
travellers-cum-geographers or historians who 
preceded, or immediately followed Abu Hamid 
(to give him his more familiar name), it 1s the 
literary interest or 'valores literarios! (p. 5), 
which she seems primarily to look for and to 
spotlight in these works, giving the reader to 
understand that it is the intrinsic literary value 
above all of Tuhfat al-Albab which she prizes, 
and which indeed has given the work its claim to 
fame Whether the author 1s trying to ınform his 
readers or to regale them with stories of the 
unusual and exquisite, it is the thrill of his 
narratives which seems to have been paramount 
in his mind and, unlike many of his con- 
temporaries, he was not prepared to sacrifice 
that to any puns or literary quirks and quibbles, 
or still less to the inanities of rhymed prose. To 
interest the reader was a compulsion with him, 


Abu Hamid al-Garnáti 
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and such a compulsion was not to brook any of 
the impediments or encumbrances of a florid 
style, no matter how modish that was becoming 
in Arabic writing in Abi Hamid’s day As a 
result, and without the pun being deliberate, 

Abu Hamid has given us in his Tuhfa one of the 
most popular chapters in medieval Arabic 
popular literature. If I add that the translation 
of the Tuhfa under review is a competent 
translation, it ıs because the literary sensitivity 
or literary flair which characterizes the original 
text has nowhere been blurred or diminished in 
the translation. Wherever a sense of drama ıs 
heightened in the Arabic narrative, the vividness 
and raciness of the Spanish versions do not 
dimunish the pitch of the original either, but 
seem cut out for their Arabic equivalents. When 
Jinnis imprisoned ın a Jake outside madinat al- 
nuhds (located by Abii Hamid in al-Andalus, or 
more accurately, Andalusia) are let out of their 
phials and cry out yä nabiyya ‘Hāhi là a'üd, Ana 
Ramos supplies the Spanish ‘no volveré,a las 
andadas’ (p. 43), where a literal translation of /ä 
a'üd would have been both trite and inaccurate 

Likewise, her translation of yawm al-zina or 
ayyäm al-zina as ‘ en las fiestas ' (p 74), not only 
gives the translation ıts appropriate Spanish 
garb but expresses with greater precision what 
the author 1n fact meant to say 

Al-Gharnatrs Tuhfat al-Albab was first 
edited and published by Gabriel Ferrand 1n the 
Journal Asiatique (July-September, 1925) 
Ferrand used in this edition three manuscripts 
of the Tuhfa at the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, and another in Algiers. He then went on 
to publish from the latter manuscript extracts 
not found in the three Paris manuscripts (JA, 
October-December, 1925) Both of these con- 
tributions to the Journal Asiatique were then 
published in the same year within a single 
volume (Imprimerie Nationale) under the title 
Le Tuhfat al-Albäb de Abū Hamid al-Andalusi 
al-Gharnäti. It is this volume (henceforth 
Ferrand) that Ana Ramos has used for her 
translation (henceforth Tr.) Apart from a sub- 
stantial introduction (pp 1-31) about the Tuhfa 
and its author, and the addıtional notes and 
corrections given at the end, Ferrand supplies 
extensive and often detailed notes throughout 
the pages of his edition. Ramos has benefited 
considerably from these in the numerous foot- 
notes she supplies with her translation. Ferrand 
adds by way of an appendix (pp. 229-41), 
extracts from al-Gharnatrs Tuhfa which appear 
in al-Qazwinr's works (4ja’ib al-Makhlügät and 
Athär al-Biläd), and which do not figure in the 
Paris manuscripts. Two of these extracts 
(pp. 239-40) appear also in al-Ibshihrs 
Mustatraf. Ramos has not translated this 
appendix. 

In the introduction to her translation Ana 
Ramos quite rightly points out al-Gharnatr's 
predilection for stories of the fantastic. and 
mprobable (pp 6, 8 and 10) His Tuhfa no 
doubt qualifies as a wonder book, and various 
nuances in his descriptions would be better 
understood in that hght. Not only are the 
Alexandna lighthouse, the Pyramids and the 
statue of Cadiz, sanam Oädıs, and its pedestal 
miracles in themselves, but the stones used in 
building them are described as wonders because 
of their sheer size or their hardness * on which 
iron has no effect whatsoever ’ (Ferrand, 69), or 
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“on which iron has no effect at all because of 
their steeliness ' (Ferrand, 75). The Spanish ver- 
sions in both of these contexts, . en la que no 
fue utilizado el herro para nada’, (Tr. 47), and 
* ,.sin que haya sido utilizado el hierro para su 
construccion" (Tr 50), miss the point the 
author is trying to make. This applies also to a 
similar context where the author is describing 
black stones used in the construction of massive 
columns (Ferrand, 221, Tr. 122). But while 
telling us repeatedly that iron had no effect on 
the stones of the monuments he marvels at, al- 
Gharnàfi points out that these stones were 
invariably perfectly dressed. He does not stop to 
speculate, however, on the likely tools which 
gave the stones and the monuments such a 
finish which adept carpenters, as he says, could 
not achieve in woodwork (Ferrand, 75, Tr. 50). 

The burden of the story of Iram after God 

had concealed it from people's eyes is that the 
brilliance of its gold and rubies continued to be 
seen at night shining like resplendent lights. 
People would then walk towards such lights as 
they saw by night, only to find that they had 
moved elsewhere when they got to them. This 
tantalızing lure of the lights is missed where the 
subordinate Arabic clause, *. .. and they would 
see that light in another place’, is translated as 
* Se dice que este mismo resplandor ha sido visto 
en otros lugares’ (Ferrand, 58; Tr. 37). In the 
story of Madinat al-Nuhäs a ladder is raised 
with ropes to help scale the walls of the city. 
There is no reference to ‘ una escala de cuerda ' 
(Ferrand, 62. Tr. 41). 
_ The Arabic idiomatic assertion lā täräni 
akuluhu (Ferrand, 116), ‘ you will never see me 
appropriate it’, as in akala haqqa 'l-ghayr ‘he 
encroached upon the rights of others’, should 
not be translated literally as Ramos translates it 
(Tr 78), ‘ .. no has de ver que yo me lo coma!’ 
As the reference is to a valuable bracelet, she 
finds herself compelled to add (sic) after her 
translation. The same idiom recurs at the end of 
the tale in question, and 1s again rendered 
literally by Ramos. Ferrand, hkewise, in his 
preliminary notes, seems to have mıssed the 
purport of this same Arabic idiom, and 
translates (p. 25), adding his own note of baffle- 
ment, *. . . ils ne voudront l'avoir (i.e. the brace- 
let), que pour le manger (sic).’ Within the same 
anecdote (Ferrand, 117), the translation of ifdi 
bihi 'l-asara min aydı 'I-turk ‘ pay it as ransom 
for prisoners ın the hands of the Turks’, as 
* Repórtalo a las autoridades turcas’ is clearly 
off the mark. 

With a reference to C Dubler's edition and 
translation into Spanish of al-Gharnati’s other 
work, al-Murib, entitled Abi Hamid el 
granadino y su relación de viaje por tierras 
eurasiáticas, Madnd, 1953 (n.136, Tr. 78), 
Ramos renders (ussij or fassig (Ferrand, 116, 
Tr 78) as a place name. Both fassüj and dänıg 
(the former one quarter of the latter), seem to 
have been encountered by Abu Hämid as units 
of currency in the northern proximities of the 
Caspian. Both are loan terms from Persian, and 
both appear in a passage in al-Mu'rib (Dubler, 
pp 6-7) In his translation (p 51), Dubler 
transliterates and does not translate the two 
terms. A quotation which he reproduces in his 
glossary, however, by way of definition of 
tassuj, * unidad de peso musulmán de origen 
ıranio’ (p.356), can be misleading. Al-äyäm 
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(Ferrand, 44), 1s a reference to forests or jungles 
(sing. ajama), and not the name of a region as 
Ramos reads it (Tr. 28) Likewise tallun ‘alin 
(Ferrand, 220), despite the faulty orthography 
(tall m lieu of tall), 1s a reference to an elevation 
or high hill, and not a place name. (Cf Ferrand, 
n. 3, 220.) 

Other minor inaccuracies could be mentioned 
here. None of them materially obscures or 
affects the main purport of the narrative. akhu 
T-shiddati wa 'l-ba' sa’, (Ferrand, 126, Tr. 86), is 
clearly declaimed in self-praise implying ' one of 
prowess mm war’, and not ‘el miserable, el 
desgraciado...’. jamü'atun mma ‘l-‘alawiyyin 
(Ferrand, 146, Tr. 100) refers, ın all likelihood, 
to ‘a group of Alids’, rather than ‘un grupo de 
seres celestiales’. wa-fi isbahün hajaru 'l-kuhl 
(Ferrand, 204), 1s translated as ' En Isfahan las 
piedras son de kohl...’ (Tr 108). The purport 
of the statement, as it stands, is that the kuhi 
stone is to be found in or comes from Isbahan 
The ganäfıdh or ganäfıdh of Sijistan which eat 
the vipers (Ferrand, 206), are the hedgehogs, 
and not 'las ratas' (Tr. 110), although some 
Arabic lexicons supply fa'r as an added defini- 
tion of qunfudh. saghira and kabira (Ferrand, 
215, Tr. 116) refer to minor and grave sins, not 
‘pequeños detalles’ and ‘cosas sublimes’. 
Other minor inaccuracies seem to be the result 
of sheer oversight, like the translation of 
nasakhü, ‘they copied’ or ‘wrote down’, as 
‘descifraron’ (Tr. 42); jamä‘atan min abidıhı, a 
group of his slaves, as ‘todos sus esclavos’ 
(Tr 42), hudhud, hoopoe, as ‘ paloma’ (Tr. 57), 
and ijjäs, pears, as ‘ciruelas’ (Tr 115). ad‘afan 
muda'afatan, (Ferrand, 49) means more than 
“dos veces mas numerosos ' (Tr. 30), although, 
allowing for the customary exaggeration in al- 
Gharnatr's work, the Spanish version is much 
nearer the actual truth (1e. how much more 
numerous the Chinese were than the Indians). 

Ramos supplies a footnote (n 23, p. 27) on 
the people Abu Hamid calls al-namis, or al- 
nämish, whom he mentions with the rëm and 
ifranj and various other peoples populating the 
world as he knew it. She quite rightly points out 
that the term 1s taken from the Russian Nemets 
meaning * German' But she would have done 
well to add that 1t survives until our day ın the 
cognate Arabic name of Austria, al-namsä, just 
as it survived until fairly recent times in 
Turkish. The second edition of H. C Hony's 
Turkish-English dictionary published in 1957 
(rpr. 1960), still lists both Avusturiya and Nemçe 
as Turkish names of Austria. 

Translations from Tuhfat al-Albäb have been 
made at various times. Ferrand himself adds as 
a supplement to his edition translations of con- 
siderable sections of the text under the title 
* Résumé analytique et traduction partielle du 
texte' (pp.241-91). The translators of al- 
Gharnatrs Mu'rib mto Russan, O. G. 
Bolshakov and A. L. Mongait ‘considered ıt 
expedient’ as they tell us, ‘to translate also 
extracts from Tuhfat ai-Albab' (Puteshestvie 
Abu Khamıda al-Garnati v vostochnuyu i 
tsentralnuyu Evropu, 1131-1153 gg, Moskva, 
Nauka, 1971, 6). An extract in an English 
translation appears also ın Corpus of early 
Arabic sources for West African history, tr 
J. F. P. Hopkins, ed. N. Levitzion and J. F. P. 
a Cambndge University Press, 1981, 
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Ana Ramos’s is indeed the first complete 
translation into a Western language as she 
points out in her introduction (pp. 11-12). It is 
very much a timely and worthy work. Not only 
does the Tuhfa provide data on ancient monu- 
ments like the lighthouse of Alexandria 
(apparently still standing in al-Gharnätt’s day), 
or ancient cities like Bulgar (not far away from 
present day Kazan), but it constitutes a 
fascinating chapter of Arabic medieval popular 
literature which is progressively receiving the 
attention and appreciation ıt deserves 


J A. ABU-HAIDAR 


ESIN ATIL (ed) Islamic art and 
patronage. treasures from Kuwait. 
313 pp. New York: Rizzoli Inter- 
national Publications 1990. [1991]. 
£45. 


In November 1991 it was reported in the 
media that the Islamic Art Collection taken by 
Iraqi armed forces from the Kuwait National 
Museum had been returned. Before the release 
of this welcome news 1t had been feared that, 
save for the 107 objects making up the Islamic 
Árt and Patronage exhibition then touring the 
USA, everything else, including all the museum 
records, was lost. 

The term ' exhibition catalogue’ in this case is 
perhaps misleading. As the hard-cover edition 
weighs over 3 kg , and the paper-bound edition 
over ikg., the catalogue was clearly never 
designed as a visitor's guide to the exhibition, 
but as a lavish souvenir of a memorable display. 
And indeed it is most suited for that function It 
is a well-ıllustrated record of selected pieces— 
representing about 14 per cent of this important 
Islamic art collection—which were shown in 
Baltimore, Fort Worth, Atlanta, Richmond and 
St. Louis. 

Edited by Dr. Esin Atil, this publication 
contains six essays as well as catalogue entries 
In the first contribution, Dr. Marilyn Jenkins 
traces the history of the collection and her 
involvement in its formation, and its installation 
in the purpose-made building. Professor Oleg 
Grabar then examines the concept of patronage 
in Islamic Art, and raises the question of the 
relationship between the patron and the artist- 
craftworker 

The remaining four essays focus for their 
discussion on different chronological periods 
Estelle Wellan writes on ‘ Early Islam: emerging 
patterns 622-1050’ and assesses the contribu- 
tion of the commissioning patron before, rather 
uneasily, exploring the impact of court style on 
established taste, and vice versa—no easy task 
given the rather disparate visual evidence which 
survives. The period 1050-1250 is examined by 
Dr. Jonathan Bloom, who bases his thesis 
primarily on architecture of the time to discuss 
the role of the bourgeoisie and the military as 
patrons. In her discussion of the so-designated 
Post-classical period (1250-1500), Dr. Sheila 
Blair demonstrates the range and variety of 
commussions ordered by members of the ruling 
families, but largely demurs from drawing any 
conclusions from these listings. The final essay, 
‘Late Islam (sic): the Age of Empires (1500- 
1800)’, by Walter B. Denny does, however, 
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tackle the impact of the patron’s personality 
and taste on the maker and the product, and 
discusses the ‘ public face’ of patronage in the 
Islamic world 

Following each of these four contributions 
are the catalogue entries and illustrations of 
contemporaneous artefacts displayed in the 
exhibition Over one-third of the exhibits had 
been previously published in Islamic Art m the 
Kuwait National Museum: the al-Sabah collec- 
tion (1983, ed. Marılyn Jenkins), and at first 
glance the extremely succinct entries of the 1983 
publication appear to have been greatly 
augmented in this work. However, generally 
speaking, the additional descriptions are con- 
cerned with the visual appearance of the object, 
rather than yielding further historical and tech- 
nical information Except for items 20 and 21 
there are no details as to how or when the 
objects came into the collection and no previous 
exhibition/bibliographical references relating to 
the individual artefacts are included Technical 
information when included is minimal and 
somewhat vague. À sentence such as 'The 
earliest glass vessels were produced by blowing 
into molds, later they were free-blown’ 
(item 12; p. 74) shows an unfamılıarıty with 
process and technique which is reflected 
throughout. The illustrations, while hıgh- 
quality in reproduction, are not always as useful 
as they could have been, line drawings of certain 
details, patterns, inscriptions, etc. would have 
been illuminating, especially for the rock crystal 
bottle (item 20). 

The publication, then, ıs designed to remind 
the reader-visitor of a visually stunning exhibi- 
tion display, rather than to examine and explore 
the relationship between the patron, the maker, 
and the finished artefact. For, despite Grabar's 
provocative opening contribution raising these 
questions, the subsequent essays fall somewhat 
short of meeting the challenge. In these pages 
the reader will learn httle of the artistic prefer- 
ences of the individual patrons, the political 
aspect of patronage, and the manner in which 
these attitudes influenced the artist-designer so 
that the work of the latter remains largely 
unexplored. However, this book, like the exhibi- 
tion itself, has enabled members of the public to 
view pieces from one of the most important 
collections of Islamic art to be formed in the last 
fifty years. 


PATRICIA L. BAKER 


‚PmLuıp S. KHOURY and JOSEPH 


KOSTINER (ed.): Tribes and state for- 
mation in the Middle East, xv, 
351 pp. I. B. Tauris, 1991. £35. 


The study of the relations of tribes and states 
is a popular subject but one which is complı- 
cated by problems of definition. What 1s a state 
and what 1s a tribe? In this collection of essays 
the writers find the problems of definition espe- 
cially oppressive, nearly all of them employ 
different definitions of the two terms and the 
editors use most of the introduction to 
demonstrate that neither ‘tribe’ nor ‘state’ is 
a useful term. The consequence of this 
uncertainty is that the relations between these 
two indistinct phenomena resemble nothing so 
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much as the criminal conversation of two 
amoebas I know that, although physically so 
well suited to the business, amoebas sadly do 
not engage in sexual congress, but if they did 
their antics would surely resemble those of 
tribes and states as represented ın this book. 
There are times when readers may wonder if the 
relations of tribes and states are so important as 
is claimed, if no one knows what they are. 

The six essays ın Part | are mainly concerned 
with problems of definition. One of the more 
interesting is that by Richard Tapper who 
abandons the hope of firmly agreed definitions 
and contents himself with discussing the 
assumptions behind different usages The 
exploration is instructive but starting from this 
point it is hardly surprising that the author 
concludes that a tribe is a state of mind (p 56) 
and tribe and state constitute two opposed 
modes of thought that form a single system, a 
formulation which resembles the dialectic and 
apparently demands a synthesis which 1s not 
forthcoming Bassam Tibi concentrates on 
states, in particular the well-known red herring 
of the nation state, which he contends is the 
historical successor of the sovereign state, 
although the concept of the sovereign state 
would seem to be much more helpful than that 
of the nation state, a term now reduced to 
hopeless confusion by the inadequacies of the 
American political vocabulary and one which 
constitutes a serious obstacle to any under- 
standing of the Middle East and most other 
parts of the world. 

Part | 1s all rather heavy weather made worse 
by the failure of the authors (while recognizing 
the problem) to grapple directly with the 
circumstance that the late twentieth century 
state is a very different proposition from earlier 
states. The wisdom of Ibn Khaldun, to which 
almost every writer makes ritual obeisance, 
scarcely helps ın the comprehension of the 
modern Middle Eastern state. Most of all, Part 
I needs more facts. The reader 1s left hungry for 
more information of the basic who did what to 
whom and when type. 

Part 2 1s intended to supply some of the facts. 
It ıncludes four so-called case studies, although 
how one can have a case study of a proposition 
which has not been established or even pro- 
pounded is not explained. The studies relate to 
the Qashqa'ts of Iran (Lois Beck), Saudi Arabia 
(Joseph Kostiner), the Yemen (Paul Dresch) 
and Libya (Lisa Anderson) Here too the 
authors try to link their work to the theoretical 
discussion and one of the most interesting con- 
tributions 1s that by Dresch who makes a valiant 
attempt to get to grips with the meaning of state 
and tribe in the Middle East context. What, he 
asks, should we make of pre-modern Yemeni 
state history? ‘I would suggest’, Dresch 
answers, ‘in all seriousness that what we 
intuitively recognize as state-like in such settings 
as this are formations with a unified political 
history of their own devising’ (p. 274). It is 
history, therefore, which makes the state and 
the absence or multiplicity of history which 
make the tribe. It would be diverting to discuss 
a parallel contention in which anthropology 1s 
substituted for history and the two propositions 
are reversed. 


M. E. YAPP 
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HISHAM SHARABI (ed.): Theory, politics 
and the Arab world: critical 
responses. ix, 260 pp. New York and 
London: Routledge [and] Center 
for Contemporary Arab Studies, 
Georgetown University [1991]. 
£12.99. 


The purpose of this book ıs both to provide 
an account of the recent work of Western and 
Arab scholars on Arab history and socıety and, 
more importantly, to provide a crıtıque of theır 
work There are differences between the 
approaches of the contributors but they are all 
influenced in greater or lesser degree by the 
work of Michel Foucault and Edward Saıd and 
the book might well have been subtitled ‘ Post- 
structuralists ın search of post-orientalists ' 
Needless to say, the contributors do not find 
many examples of the latter species among the 
scholars whose work they describe and ıt 
follows that the prevailing tone of the book 1s 
sharply critical. 

The first half of the purpose 1s accomplished 
with only modest success. The book may serve 
to fatten bibliographies and to introduce 
students to the work of many writers, but 
unfortunately the accounts of their work are 
often so brief and eccentric as to be of little use 
in understanding their contribution to know- 
ledge. The value of the book in this respect 1s 
further reduced by the style of many of the 
contributors. not only does the reader have to 
contend with the unrelenting jargon of several 
disciplines but there seems to be a latent sus- 
picion of good writing. In her essay on anthro- 
pological writing Lila Abu-Lughod mentions 
that Clifford Geertz has been criticized for 
writing too well, although she remarks that she 
does not herself entirely agree with this com- 
plaint. In a recent letter Ernest Gellner has also 
complained of the same dislike of elegant prose 
among a new generation of scholars. This sus- 
picion of the art of literary rhetoric appears to 
combine Puritan austerity with the old view that 
medicine must taste bad to do you good. One 
supposes that this wretched doctrine in favour 
of bad writing will find increasing favour among 
those who are incapable of presenting their 
thoughts in decent prose, but a miserable pros- 
pect is opened before those who feel obliged to 
read the obscure scribblings of the new leaders 
of fashion. Scholarship can be a pleasure as well 
as a tool, an activity, or a job; there are times, 
reading this book, when it seems that to some it 
is a battlefield, 1f not an enemy. 

The essays of Lila Abu-Lughod and by Lisa 
Anderson on political science are especially 
difficult to read: Halim Barakat on social 
psychology and Samih K. Farsoun and Lisa 
Hajjar on society 1mpose a somewhat lesser 
burden on the reader. Judith Tucker on social 
history is very much better; she provides more 
description and analysis, her writing is almost 
free of jargon and she makes several useful 
ports. And Peter Gran on political economy is 
certainly lively and fairly readable, although his 
Marxist analysis will interest mainly his fellow 

ractitioners; others will scarcely recognize the 
Issues which agitate him. 
The general advice given is that 1n the future 
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we should give more attention to neglected 
features of Arab studies, notably to matters 
relating to society, the economy and women, 
and that we should approach the subject with a 
new, non-Orientalist viewpoint but also with 
appropriate scholarly mgour. Those who wish 
to discover what a non-Orientalist viewpoint is 
must read the book, although they should be 
warned that when they have done so they may 
not be much wiser. 


M. E. YAPP 


BARBARA JOHNSTONE: Repetition in 
Arabic discourse: paradigms, syn- 
tagms, and the ecology of language. 
(Pragmatics and Beyond, N.S., 18.) 
xii, 130 pp. Amsterdam and Phila- 
delphia: John Benjamins Publishing 
Co., 1991. Guilders 65, $38. 


In this slim but thought provoking volume, 
Barbara Johnstone examines the rhetoric of 
some examples of modern Arabic prose by 
analysing the use of repetition and parallelism 
in their structure In so doing, she attempts to 
substantiate her claim that such ‘stylistic’ 
tendencies, far from merely adding an ornamen- 
tal flourish, themselves form part of the struc- 
ture of the argument The analysis is cogent and 
the examples chosen illustrate her points well, 
though some of the more general claims made 
about all written Arabic on the basis of her 
small data base seem extravagant, and the final 
chapter, in which she comes very close to claım- 
ing a direct lik between ‘ hierarchical societies ' 
and favoured types of discourse structure seems 
to me altogether too speculative. 

The book is a revised version of the author's 
Ph.D. thesis, and begins ın the usual thesis style 
with introductory chapters describing the data 
base and defining key terms and concepts, 
notably the Saussurean interdependency of 
‘syntagmatic’? and ‘paradigmatic’ structure, 
and ‘parallelism’. This is followed by four 
chapters (chs. ui-vi) of data analysis and the 
final chapter already alluded to, when the 
author moves from the ‘what’ and the ‘how’ 
of her sample texts to the wider question of 
‘why’. The chapters of data analysts provide a 
clear, concise account of the phonological, 
morphological and syntactic bases of repetition 
and parallelism in Arabic with a wealth of 
illustrative material. These chapters, the meat of 
the book, provide an excellent introduction to 
an important aspect of written and spoken 
MSA style, and would be very suitable material 
for study by advanced undergraduates on 
introductory courses in Arabic linguistics—a 
use to which I personally will be putting this 
book. A couple of surprising omissions from the 
Bibliography are Beeston’s two articles on 
parallelism 1n the Journal of Arabic Literature 
and Vol. 1 of The Cambridge history of Arabic 
literature. 

The main texts analysed are two long excerpts 
from essays by Sati‘ al-Husri on Arab natıonal- 
ism, two short extracts by President Nasser, and 
a short piece by Shawqi Dayf. Oddly, these texts 
are unrepresentative of those species of modern 
writing in which there ts an abundance of the 
types of stylistic trope in which the author is 
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interested the literary essay, the religious tract, 
and the moral-philosophical polemic, For 
whilst ıt is true that some political writers, and 
orators like Nasser made heavy use of devices 
such as repetition and parallelism in a kind of 
ritual obeisance to ‘good style’, the ways in 
which they used them, as often in the examples 
quoted here, are tediously clichéd This is 
precisely because they (or rather their speech- 
writers) needed to ensure that their mass reader- 
ship/audience got the political message loud and 
clear. Compare the hackneyed style of the al- 
Husri texts here, for example, with the much 
more complex, intricate and onginal use of 
similar stylistic devices in, say, the moral- 
philosophical essays of Mıkhä’il Nu'ayma (e.g. 
in a collection such as Al-Nür wa 'l-dayjür 
(1966)). 

It ıs also noteworthy that none of the texts 
analysed was written later than about 1958. I 
have the very definite impression that the use 
of repetition and parallelism would be revealed 
by a wider trawl of texts—wider, that 15, in 
subject-matter and date of composition-—as 
both a much more subject- and generation- 
specific phenomenon than the author seems 
prepared to concede. Compared to even three 
decades ago, and certainly when compared to 
the norms of the early part of this century when 
writers like al-Husri received their education, 
the dominance of western modes of writing 
(and an apparently concomitant antipathy to 
the wordiness and ornateness of traditional 
literary style) is now almost total 1n diplomatic, 
political, social-scientific, economic and scien- 
tific writing throughout the Arab world. One 
cannot, therefore, go along with the bald state- 
ment (p.75) that ‘repetition does not orna- 
ment an already constructed argument, for 
without repetition there would be no argumen- 
t.. Itis, in a significant sense, normal to use 
lexical couplets and root and pattern repeti- 
tions in Arabıc.’ 

In the final chapter, the author attempts to 
relate discourse structure, as revealed not only 
by her analysis of Arabic texts but also of the 
written English of Arabs, to societal structure: 
* Argument by presentation has its roots in the 
history of Arab society, in the ultimate, univer- 
sal truths of the Qur'aan, and in the hierarchical 
societies automatically ruled by caliphs who 
were not only secular rulers but also leaders of 
the faith, and later and until very recently, by 
colonial powers Arabic argumentation ıs struc- 
tured by the notion that it 1s the presentation of 
an idea—the linguistic forms and the very 
words that are used to describe it—that 1s 
persuasive, not the logical structure of proof 
which westerners see behind the words’ 
(p 117) This strikes me as nonsense, and 
probably dangerous nonsense. Ibn Khaldün 
was a God-fearıng Muslım who lived in a 
medieval Arab society ın which political 
decision-making was in the hands of a small 
élite—yet did his monumental work of socio- 
economic analysis, the Muqaddima, achieve its 
fame and ke through the * linguistic 
forms and the very words that are used to 
describe its ideas’ or because of the accuracy of 
observation and the acuteness of the ratiocin- 
ation which pervade its every page? Did al- 
Birinis cosmography or al-Khawdarizmrs 
mathematical proofs depend for their effect on 
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their choice of rhyming adjectives and the 
quality of their textual paranomasia? And what, 
if anything, is meant by a ‘ hierarchical’ society? 
What society ıs/has been totally hierarchical, 
and in what society 1s there ever/has there ever 
been a complete absence of hierarchy, of one 
kind or another? The term is so vague as to be 
meaningless. At one point the author quotes 
Edward Said’s Onentalism with apparent 
approval; but is she not here guilty of the same 
charge of exoticization of the East which Said 
levels at Western Arabists? This, however, ıs a 
peccadillo in an otherwise well-executed, well- 
documented, and readable study. 


CLIVE HOLES 


ROBIN OSTLE (ed.): Modern literature 
in the Near and Middle East, 1850- 
1970.  (Routledge/SOAS Con- 
temporary Politics and Culture in 
the Middle East Series.) x, 248 pp., 
London and New York: Routledge, 
1991. £35. 


Although the grand design of this book is the 
source of its limitations, the major points it 
makes concerning the homological develop- 
ment of the four main lıteratures of the Near 
and Middle East and the similarity of political 
and cultural experience among their intellec- 
tuals justify ıts perceptive project. Robin Ostle, 
the editor of the volume, was also the one who 
conceived it, planned its structure and invited 
the various participants to address the diverse 
aspects of the issues raised by the plan. Asa 
result, and unlike many edited symposia, the 
book has a coherent and carefully integrated 
structure. It argues convincingly that despite the 
many wars of recent history, the various litera- 
tures (with the exception of Hebrew whose 
periodization 1s closer to that of Central and 
East European literatures than to Near and 
Middle Eastern ones) ‘provide striking evi- 
dence that the Near and Middle East has 
remained very much a common cultural area 
since 1850. 

The book divides the modern intellectual 
history of the area into three major periods the 
age of translation and adaptation (1850-1914), 
from romantic nationalism to social criticism 
(1914-50), and the age of ideology and polarıza- 
tion (since 1950) It conforms to a fixed plan of 
surveying the socio-political background before 
dealing with each of the four literatures, with 
the one significant, though understandable, 
omission of Iranian literature from the last 
section. Its strength lies m its ability to root the 
several literatures of the area in their socio- 
political scenes and highlights the fact that the 
similarity between the three literatures is greater 
than originally thought. Yet from this very 
strength stems the book’s weakness: its over- 
ambitiousness ın its attempt to survey in just 
over 200 pages more than a century of develop- 
ment ın the modern history of the four major 
literatures of the region. Many of the chapters, 
no matter how brilliant their historical account, 
merely skim over the question of the literarıness 
of literature. Indeed it is rather unfair to ask a 
scholar to cover 40 or 50 years of develop- 
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ment of any literature ın some 15 pages and 
expect him or her to deal with questions of 
literariness 


The first part begins with an excellent 
account by Malcolm Yapp of the interaction 
between the process of modernization and the 
emergence of new literature in the area in 
which the inner dynamics of the various factors 
at play during the period are aptly elucidated 
Then follow four chapters on the literatures of 
the region. The highly informative chapters of 
Saliha Paker on Turkey and Julie Meisamı on 
Iran go beyond a historical account of the 
translations of the period ınto the ways m 
which they participated in generating new 
modes of literary awareness and expression. 
They link their accounts of translations to the 
rise of new literary genres and the quest for 
national identity Tudor Parfitt’s chapter on 
modern Hebrew illuminates the very special 
nature of his subject area, where a unitary 
culture developed despite the lack of 
geographical foundation. Moving from 
Prussia to Galicia, Lithuania, Belorussia and 
Berlin, modern Hebrew literature bears the 
mark of the diaspora and shared with the rest 
of the literatures of the Near and Middle East 
the process of adapting European literary 
genres to its specific needs and visions. As 
Paker and Meisami linked the emergence of a 
new literary discourse to the quest for national 
identity, Parfitt demonstrates the power of the 
word by showing how the Jews constructed 
their ‘national home’ in their literature long 
before it became a geographical reality 
Through the Hebrew literature of the period, 
the Jews’ knowledge of the mountains, rivers 
and plains of Palestine was far superior to their 
knowledge of the Russian Pale of Settlement in 
which they lived, though the Palestine they 
constructed in their literature was purely 
imaginary and bore little resemblance to the 
real Palestine of the time 


The weakest of the four, and perhaps of the 
whole book, ıs Pierre Cachia's chapter on 
Arabic literature. He starts with the sweeping 
generalization that ‘ between the time when the 
Arabic-speaking peoples acquainted themselves 
with Greek thought and the beginning of their 
modern renaissance, not one of their scholars or 
men of letters is known to have mastered any 
European language' (p 32). I shall give only a 
few examples to refute this statement. The 
Lebanese Jermanüs Farahät (1670-1732), the 
author of more than 100 books on languages, 
had a competent knowledge of several of them 
evident in his dealing with comparative 
philology, and Yusuf Sam‘an al-Sam'àni 
(1687-1768) mastered several European langu- 
ages and rose later in hıs life to the position of 
the librarian of the Vatican. The Egyptian 
Hasan al-Jabarti (1698-1774), the father of the 
famous historian and the leading intellectual 
and scientist of his age, mastered more than 
one European language, not to mention 
Butrus Mubarak (1660-1747), Yuhannä 
al-Ujaymi (1724-85) and Hanänya al-Munir 
(1757-1807). 

Unlike the other three chapters ın thıs section 
which show how the selection of translated 
works was an integral part of shaping a new 
national identity and an indigenous liter- 
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ary discourse, Cachia’s confines ıtself to ques- 
tions of translation without seeing it as part ofa 
wider process of acculturation or linking it to 
the broad issues of the change in literary sensi- 
bility or the genesis of new literary discourse. It 
wastes valuable space explaining the meaning of 
simple Arabic terms which are easily found in 
Wehr. A number of Cachia’s quotations (e.g. 
that of Nu‘ayma) and examples are from 
secondary sources, so that when he wants to 
elaborate the nature and impact of the books 
translated he uses al-Hakim’s views, while a 
study of Pérés, Tajir, Daghir or Sarkis would 
have provided him with more comprehensive 
and convincing evidence. Two quotations from 
al-Hakim exceed two full pages when the 
whole chapter, including the footnotes, is no 
more than 12 pages. Instead of al-Hakim’s 
lengthy and highly impressionistic views, the 
space might have been better utilized to pro- 
vide the reader with hard evidence and solid 
facts, for although al-Hakim ts an important 
dramatist he is no authority on the subject of 
translation. 

Apart from his list of names and translated 
works, better developed elsewhere, he labours 
the stylistic aspects of translation while over- 
looking content and the significance of the 
translators’ choice of works. Unlike the other 
three authors ın this section who understood 
their task as outlining the development of the 
relevant literature in the period under discus- 
sion, Cachia perceived his task as dealing with 
translations in the narrow sense of the term and 
not in its widest sense of assimilating ideas, 
visions and techniques, and reproducing them 
in a different context and for a different reading 
public. Hence his preoccupation with style 
which might have been tolerated had it shed 
some light on the emergence of a new literary 
language or linguistic strategies needed for the 
development of new modes of discourse. In fact 
he says nothing on the early development of 
modern Arabic narrative or on how the 
transition from translations and adaptations to 
original narrative came about. None of the 
major writers of the period 1s mentioned, nor 
does he elucidate the major creative work of the 
early Arabic renaissance. Cachia's is an idio- 
syncratic approach that mixes fact with fiction, 
and when he lacks hard evidence he substantı- 
ates his notions with reminiscence about 
students from his days as a teacher 1n the 1940s 
(p. 42). 

The second part of the book deals with the 
transition from romantic nationalism to social 
criticism Charles Tripp sets the scene by sketch- 
ing the broad lines of political development in 
the region during this period. In contrast to 
Yapp’s skilful interweaving of the historical, 
social and cultural, Tripp confines his chapter to 
the purely political. But this 1s compensated for 
in the following chapters Geoffrey Lewis starts 
by stressing how the collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire toned down the romantic elements in 
the Turkish literature of nationalism, and how 
the early realistic satires acquired a strong 
dimension of social criticism, particularly in 
poetry. Robin Ostle begins his chapter on 
Arabic literature with an appreciation of Hadith 
‘Isa ibn Hisham (1898), Zaynab (1912) and the 
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poetry of Mahmüd Sam al-Bärädi, Hafiz, 
Ibrahim and Ahmad Shawgi He elucidates 
their role in pitching the tone and shaping the 
imagery of the new literature of national auth- 
enticity. He then addresses himself to the period 
under discussion by first treating the major 
romantic poets, then criticism, the novel and 
drama in a manner that strikes a fine balance 
between critical insight and factual information 
Ostle’s chapter aptly shows the complexity of 
the path from idyll to nightmare in the Arabic 
literature of the penod and its impact on the 
nature and structure of literary language and 
national vision 


Equally informative, sophisticated and 
balanced its Homa Katouzian’s chapter on 
Iran. It provides the reader with a sociology of 
Iranian culture as well as an appraisal of its 
literary achievements. It 1s a well-wrought piece 
of research in which the political and the social 
are subtly interwoven into the very fabric of 
literary presentation and critical analysis. The 
only problem with this chapter is Katouzian’s 
use of the term ‘modernism’ which mixes its 
sociological and literary implications, Modern- 
ism 1s more a concept of progress and 
Europeanization than a literary term of either 
periodization or stratification. 


Like Parfitt, David Patterson begins by 
asserting that the historical schema of the book 
1$ less applicable to Hebrew literature, the bulk 
of which was written in Europe and not m 
Palestine. Like Parfitt also, he stresses the con- 
tradiction between the imaginary Eretz Yisrael 
in the Hebrew literature of the period and the 
reality of Palestine. The most interesting aspect 
of his investigation 1s his outline of the reverse 
situation of the writer in exile which resulted 
from the immigration of a number of Hebrew 
writers to Palestine at a time when their reader- 
ship remained largely in Eastern Europe. But 
the similarity with the literature of the region 
emerged with the new Sabra literature of the 
1940s with its social and political realism and 
somewhat naive and unsophisticated style. 
Despite the rapid linguistic change and the loss 
of certainty about a cohesive readership abroad 
these writers put Hebrew literature on the path 
that brought it closer to the rest of the region's 
literatures. 


The third and final part, dealing with the 
age of ideology and polarization, begins with 
David Pool's competent account of selected 
political developments in the region which 
perceives its different parts in 1solation from 
the others and as a result overlooks the rising 
inter-regional and inter-Arab conflicts, the ten- 
sion between the old centres and the 
peripheries and the pervasive socio-cultural 
fragmentation Apart from the last sentence in 
his chapter with its reference to the intimidat- 
ing context of elaborate security networks, 
censorship, arbitrary arrest and imprisonment 
in which the writers of the region work, it 1s 
very similar to Tripp's treatment of the politi- 
cal aspect, with little interest in its socio- 
cultural dimensions 

The following four chapters vary consider- 


ably in presentation and orientation. Cevat 
Capan's on Turkey links the development of 
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literature to the trials and tribulations of the 
socio-political reality and provides the reader 
wıth a glimpse of the poet’s concerns and 
vısions But ın the last two pages, when it moves 
from poetry to the novel, the short story and 
drama, the brevity and density of its account 
makes it difficult to perceive the nature of 
Turkish literature's output in these fields. 
Unlike Capan, Leon Yudkin devotes most of 
his chapter on Israel to the novel and drama 
with some attention to poetry. He elaborates the 
transition from Hebrew into Israel: literature 
with its strong emphasis on conformity to the 
demands of the new collective national con- 
sciousness. Yet he pays little attention to the 
impact of the new realities of the last two 
decades on literature, particularly since the 
occupation of the West Bank and Gaza, the 
demographic change in the country, the 
intimidation and control of its large Arab 
population, the ıntifada and its ramifications, 
and their effect on the perception of the future 
and the dissipation of the strong sense of ıdeal- 
ism associated with the earlier dream. 

Two chapters on Arabic literature are also 
different. Edwar al-Kharrat's on the Mashriq is 
highly selective and subjective while Ahmed al- 
Madini's on the Maghrib is occasionally too 
theoretical and too general for this type of 
survey. Despite his elaborate theoretical 
introduction, al-Madini provides a clearly 
balanced account of the major works and trends 
of modern Arabic literature of the Maghrib. 
Concentrating on the Arabic literature of the 
area and leaving aside its francophone 
literature, he pays equal attention to the various 
genres, literary issues and major writers and 
relates his theoretical issues to his practical 
exposition. 

It is regrettable that as fine a writer of narra- 
tive as al-Kharrat is such a temperamental 
critic, incapable of providing a balanced 
account of a period he knows reasonably well. 
His vast knowledge of the subject is marred by 
his tone of subjective evaluation and his self- 
congratulatory account in which he mentions 
himself and his own work five times while 
writers of much greater calibre are mentioned 
only once (Yahya Haqqi, Yusuf Idris and Taha 
Husain) or twice (‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Sharqawi, ‘Abd al-Rahmän Munif and 
Mahmüd Darwish), or omitted altogether 
(Fathi Ghanim, Ghalib Halasa, Halim Barakat 
Fu’äd Haddad and Ghassan Kanafani) He 
mentions Naguib Mahfuz, the only Arab writer 
to have won the Nobel Prize for literature, 
thrice, twice accompanied by disparaging 
remarks such as ‘hacked away at his annual 
novels which declined appreciably from year to 
year’. The omission of major writers is coupled 
with the mention of third-rate or insignificant 
ones such as ‘Uthman Sabri and Nabil Na‘um 
Gorgi. Although he gives an account of the 
socio-political changes of the 1970s he fails to 
establish a homology between them and the 
nature and structure of modernistic texts As a 
result of this failure, two whole trends of literary 
importance are omitted. women’s writing, 
which reached its peak ın his period (eg the 
works of Layla Ba‘albakı, Hanan al-Shaikh, 
Imili Nasrallah in Lebanon, Latifah al-Zayyat, 
Radwa ‘Ashir, Nawal al-Sa‘dawi and Salwa 
Bakr in Egypt) and the literature of the 
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Lebanese civil war as reflected ın the work of 
Ilyas Khüri, Rashid al-Da^f, Hanan al-Shaikh 
and Fawwaz Tarabulsi and a number of 
Palestinian writers. In addition, al-Kharrat’s 
chapter suffers from a sketchy and inconsistent 
transliteration and relies on memory for dates 
and titles to the extent of confusing the title of 
Taha Husain’s Mustagbal al-Thagäfa ft Misr 
with that of Mahmüd al-‘Alim and ‘Abd al- 
‘Azim Anis Fi al-Thagäfa al-Miısriyya. 

Modern literature in the Near and Middle East 
(1850-1970) 1s unique ın its field, for it 
demonstrates beyond doubt that the major 
literatures of the area have more in common 
than was previously perceived and that the 
homology between socio-political changes and 
literary and intellectual developments 1s highly 
relevant to the understanding of both literature 
and social reality. 


SABRY HAFEZ 


NATHALIE CLAYER: L’Albanie, pays des 
derviches: Les ordres mystiques 
musulmans en Albanie à l'époque 
post-ottomane (1912-1967). (Ost- 
europa-Institut der Freien Uni- 
versitat Berlin  Balkanologische 
Veróffentlichungen, Bd. 17.) vi, 
505 pp. Berlin: In Kommission bei 
Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, 
1990. DM 78. 


One should, in sum, describe this weighty 
work as by far the most substantial study to 
appear in print, in the West, on the history and 
organization of the Bektäshiyya tariqa since 
J. K. Birge's classic The Bektashi Order of 
Deryishes (London, 1937) It is true that the 
latter was not a wide description and not restric- 
ted to Albania, though the country enjoyed a 
privileged place 1n its contents. It 1s also true 
that Abdulkadir Haas's short introductory 
study, Die Bektaşı, Reihe, Religion und Mystik 
(Berlin, 1987) has some relevance to the roots of 
Albanian Süfism; nor should one exclude the 
great amount of material on the subject that has 
appeared in the writings of Alexandre Popovic, 
and specifically in his L'Islam balkanique 
(reviewed in BSOAS, LI, 1988, 134), especially 
in his Annexes It ıs true, also, that a major 
study by Professor F De Jong is awaited. He 
refers to this 1n the notes of his recent, beauti- 
fully illustrated article, ‘The iconography of 
Bektashnsm: a survey of themes and symbolism 
in clerical costume, liturgical objects and pic- 
torial art', Manuscripts of the Middle East, 
Vol. 4 (Leiden, 1989, 7-29). Other publications 
which will contain articles and essays are lıke- 
wise awaited However, even when these do 
appear in print they are unlikely to challenge the 
prominent position that is now occupied by this 
important, indeed unique, study. 

This 1s not an introductory work, it is essen- 
tially a work of reference since, despite the fact 
that whole chapters and sub-chapters, may be 
read as separate essays and will be of consider- 
able interest to Ottomanists as well as to those 
interested in the history of Islam 1n the Balkans 
in general, a good deal of background reading is 
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needed in order to grasp fully the quantity of 
factual data that Nathalıe Clayer has amassed, 
much of it archival, though leavened by a 
personal contact with Albanian Sifis, including 
the highly respected Baba Rexheb of the 
Albanian Bektashı tekke in Detroit, Michigan. 
There is no index, nor ıs it easy to see how thıs 
could have been included in view of the volume 
of factual ınformatıon. The lay-out of the publi- 
cation makes it relatively sımple to explore. 
There 1s a bibliography and a short glossary of 
Albanian Suft terms. In all, this amounts to 
some thirty entries. Baba Rexheb’s own work, 
The mysticism of Islam and Bektashism (Naples, 
1984), contains considerably more entries, 
though only an English transcription of Sufi 
terms, many of them Arabic, Persian or 
Turkish, is provided. To my knowledge, with 
the possible exception of De Jong’s publica- 
tions, pages 484-8 here sets out the first list of 
Sufi terms in Albanian, and my only regret is 
that it is a little less full than one would have 
wished. For background of a historical, cultural 
and literary nature one might first read the 
article by Odile Danile, * The historical role of 
the Muslim community in Albania’, published 
ın Central Asian Survey, 9/3, 1990, 1-28 
(Balkanists are likely to miss this) or in the 
sundry articles that have appeared 1n the Lettres 
d’Information of La transmission du savoir dans 
le monde musulman péripherique, published by 
CNRS. The maps are valuable since they make 
totally obsolete the maps that were published in 
F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the 
Sultans (Oxford, 1929), a work that has long 
been out of print. 

It would clearly be possible to write at 
length about the uniqueness of the content of 
this book which, in approach and methodology, 
is quite different from the late Džemal Cehaji¢’s 
Deryiski redovi u Jugoslovenskim zemljama sa 
posebnim osvrtom na Bosnu i Hercegovinu, 
Sarajevo, 1986. Three sections of this book 
make a striking contribution to our knowledge. 
Firstly, the gazetteer of 99 Bektäshi tekkes 
(pp. 247-426), sadly destroyed or deserted, 
furnishes as complete a record as we are ever 
likely to obtain unless, or until, archives that 
perhaps survive in Tirana become available to 
scholars. Secondly, the other Sufi orders that 
were once widespread in Albania are included 
(pp. 124-40 give many unknown facts relating 
to the Khalwatıyya, the Rifa‘tyya, the Sa‘diyya, 
the Qàdiriyya and the Tyanıyya and the maps 
that show the former distribution of these 
orders are to be referred to nowhere else). If 
pressed, I would say that this 1s the most orig- 
inal contribution of the book. Thirdly, these 
orders are interrelated in the argument: the 
history of Sufism, at every level, is brought up 
to date to the era of Enver Hoxha which, despite 
the almost fatal blow it delivered to Sufism, and 


Islam and Christianity in general, ın Albania, is _ 


mercifully now a nightmare of the past. 

How much has survived? Clearly Nathalie 
Clayer, any more than Alexandre Popovic, or 
any other specialist who had made such a 
detailed study of Albanian Sufism as is here 
displayed, could hardly have foreseen the way 
extraordinary events have since unfolded. In her 
Conclusion on pages 240-41, she uses the 
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expression, ‘l’elımination de ces groupes” and 
she asks, ‘ Y a-t-il aujourd’hu des survivances 
de ce monde des confréries musulmanes 
albanaises? Baba Rexhebi répond “peut-être 
dans les tétes!” mais sa propre communauté aux 
Etats Unis est sans doute la seule veritable 
survivance ' (even if in one or two Kosovan and 
Macedonian localities a few Albanian Bektashi 
believers may only just survive, but for how 
long?). Is there any hope that Detroit, or Alavite 
Turkey, or the thriving Iranian Sufi orders in 
the West, will financially, spiritually and educa- 
tionally respond to the needs of a handful of 
survivors? The Islamic ‘mood’ amongst many 
Albanians bears all the hallmarks of the 
mainstream orthodoxy and the 'revivalism ' 
that is backed by the finance of the oil states or 
the thinking of so-called * neo-fundamentalism ’. 
Has a surviving Sufism any role to play amidst 
the growing revival of Catholicism, or the 
appeal of the Western agencies of evangelism 
that are now taking a part amidst the confused 
religious picture of contemporary Albania? 

To this may be added the increased financial 
aid that is being given to the revival of Islamic 
institutions in Albania, as well as to those in the 
former USSR, by Saudi and other Arab and 
Islamic sponsored bodies and institutions. All 
of these, at the best, have an extremely limited 
interest ın active Süfism They show marked 
hostility towards any heterodox tendencies. 
Hence, in their eyes, the Bektashiyya is likely to 
fare little better than those ‘heresies’ that are 
lısted as being beyond the pale of Orthodox 
Islam. However, the example of the Gül Baba 
tekke ın Budapest reveals that ın the interest of 
World Islam some exceptions may be made 

Recently, it has been reported that a Bektashi 
tekke in Kruje (see pp. 50-54) has been re- 
opened, though no further details are available. 
(Also, see Yili Drishti and Adrian Devolli, 
‘Teqega e Dollmés, piktura murore dhe 
restaurimi i saj’, Monumente (Tirane), 1, 1989, 
61-78.) The existence of the non-Bektashi 
orders, 1n some strength, 1n such adjacent areas 
as Prizren, Prishtinë, Ohrid- or Struga, and 
along the border with Macedonia, may help 
some Sufi revival. In-Keston College's journal, 
Religion East and West, September-October, 
1991, 5, one reads. 

‘The reopening of the saint Suleiman Tabak 

Masjid (Nathalie Clayer makes no mention 

of this on page 142, though she refers to 

tekkes “lés a leurs asitanes respectives de 

Prizren et d’Ohrid“‘) of the Tarikat (a Muslim 

Religious order) of Halvet attracted hundreds 

of Muslim believers to Elbasan. Representa- 

tives of political parties and associations also 
attended. Chairman of the Presidency of the 

Alavian (sic) sects of Halvet addressed the 

crowds. ' 

Perhaps this report from Elbasan can be 
matched by some Sufi revival elsewhere in 
Albania We shall no doubt soon know. 
Though the dervishes may be dead and buried it 
may well be that the legacy may not simply be 
only 'dans les tétes' or in the fascinating 
archives that are contained between the covers 
of Nathalie Clayer's book. 


H T. NORRIS 
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TROGER W. Cow Ley: Ethiopian Bibli- 
cal interpretation: a study in exegeti- 
cal tradition and hermeneutics. 
(University of Cambridge Oriental 
Publications, 38.) xvi, 490 pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1989. £35. 


Die als Typoskript veröffentlichte knapp 500 
Seiten umfassende Arbeit geht auf eme theolo- 
gische Disseration (Promotion zum “ Doctor of 
Divinity ") an der Cambridge University von 
1985 zuruck 

Der Verfasser, der schon mehrfach als Ken- 
ner der Andamta-Gattung, also der traditio- 
nellen Kommentarliteratur der Athiopter 
hervorgetreten war, legt hiermit eine Unter- 
suchung vor, die wegen der exemplarischen 
Arbeitsweise sowohl fur den nicht-äthiopisti- 
schen Wissenschaftler als auch für den Fach- 
mann der äthiopischen Literatur- und Überlie- 
ferungsgeschichte von hoher Bedeutung ıst, da 
sie auf der einen Seite spezifisch áthiopische 
traditionsgeschichtliche Linien verfolgt, aber 
auf der anderen Seite allgemeine Probleme der 
Übersetzung und der Adaption “ auswärtiger ” 
Vorlagen und Vorstellungen behandelt und 
der Frage nachgeht, was im Verlauf der 
mehrtausendjahrıgen Überlieferungsgeschichte 
aus der biblischen Tradition in den onentali- 
schen Nationalkırchen wurde. Insbesondere der 
historisch interessierte Theologe wird dankbar 
sein für die Weitung des üblichen Horızonts. 
Die Untersuchung bereichert den Alt- 
testamentler, der die wirkungsgeschichtlichen 
Linien alttestamentlicher Traditionen erforscht, 
zugleich aber auch den Judaisten und Islamwis- 
senschaftler, der sich mit ahnlichen Kommen- 
targattungen ausemandersetzt. Da der Verfas- 
ser zwei zentrale Bereiche, emen Begriff des 
Alten und einen des Neuen Testaments ın 
den Mittelpunkt seines Werkes stellt, werden 
auch  Hermeneutikspezialisten alttestament- 
licher, neutestamentlicher und  patristischer 
Arbeitsfelder Cowleys Buch mit Gewinn zur 
Hand nehmen 

In emer—nach meiner Ansicht zu—knappen 
Einführung macht der Verfasser den Leser mit 
der Andomta-Tradition! vertraut, deren relativ 
feste (oral tradierte) Form der “ ınstruction and 
memorization " (3) noch heute im wesentlichen 
die Priesterausbildung in Äthiopien prägt und 
die hóchste Stufe der kirchlichen Ausbildung 
ausmacht. Die verschriftlichte Form dieser 
Bibelkommentare stellt dagegen, so Cowley, 
eme relatıv junge Entwicklungsstufe in der 
Bewahrung der Auslegung dar, deren Veróf- 
fenthchung sich noch im Anfangsstadıum 
befindet. 

Im zweiten Kapitel bemüht sich der Ver- 
fasser, anhand von fünf alttestamentlichen 
und drei neutestamentlichen Textbeisprelen 
methodologische “Sonden” nıederzubringen 
und die Eigenart der kirchlichen Auslegung der 


1Abgeleitet von dem amharischen andam 
“und (es gibt) einen, (der sagt) ", jener Formel, 
mit der die Kommentierung einsetzt. Das 
Nomen andamta wird dagegen mit “ implıca- 
tion " ubersetzt (Seite 4, mit Literaturbeleg, so 
auch jetzt Thomas Leiper Kane, Amharic- 
English dictionary 11, [Wiesbaden, 1990] 1238 
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Athiopier zu explorieren In diesem Zusammen- 
hang behandelt der Verfasser z.B. 

die Chronologie der Fluterzählung Noahs 
(Gen 7-8), wobei die Berechnung nach hebrài- 
schen, griechischen, syrischen, arabischen und 
äthiopischen Quellen verglichen wırd, 

die Tradition der Zahl der geschriebenen und 
der ungeschriebenen Sprachen bei den, Nach- 
kommen Noahs (Gen. 11, 7-9), deren Üterlie- 
ferung Cowley unter Heranzichung hebräıscher, 
arabischer, syrischer sowie athıopischer Werke 
verfolgt und erhebliche Differenzen, aber auch 
Beziehungen nachweist, 

Melchisedeks Herkunft (Gen 14), wobei der 
Patriarch in äthıopischen Andam-Quellen 
unterschiedlich beschrieben wırd als Sohn Got- 
tes oder zumindest als einer “ without father or 
mother ”, 

die Gestalt des Simeon (Luk. 2,25), der nach 
athiopischer Auslegung einer der 70 
Septuaginta-Ubersetzer oder der Verfasser des 
(1.) Esrabuches war und 

die Magier (Mt. 2), die verschiedene Pro- 
phetien bieten (die weiteren Passagen: " The 
Diamerismos tes ges” (Jos 6-7), “ The One who 
came from Edom " (Js 63,1) and “ The sinful 
woman who anointed Jesus” (Mt 26).) 

Das dritte Kapitel geht der Frage nach dem 
direkten Einfluß jüdıscher Quellen in den athio- 
pischen Kommentaren nach. Der Verfasser 
kommt zu dem Ergebnis, daß zwischen judi- 
schem und áthiopischem Material in metnodi- 
scher wie phraseologischer Hinsicht Uberein- 
stimmungen bestehen, daB die Tradenten dieser 
Kulturen aber als “creative thinkers” sehr 
stark ihren Traditionen verhaftet blieben und 
daher bedeutende Unterschiede nicht ver- 
wunderlich sind 30 Einzelbeispele belegen die 
Beziehungen Während sich ın der athiopischen 
Fassung des Hohenliedes und dem Kommentar 
zur Genesis. Mämharä orıt Phrasen finden, die 
den Eindruck ‘“hebrdischer” Einschube 
erwecken, weist der Text ın Wahrheit keine 
klaren Beziehungen zu einem hebraischen Text 
auf, wenngleich andererseits ein hebrdisches 
Wort (aus Gen. 12,13) translıteriert ubernom- 
men wird, so daß Cowley fur diesen Teil seiner 
Untersuchung zu dem Resultat kommt, daB der 
Athiope, als er nichtáthiopische Parallelen 
heranzog, der irrigen Meinung war, hebräische 
Quellen zu benutzen 

Mit Kapital 4 und 5 erreicht das Werk seinen 
Höhepunkt. Zunächst untersucht der Verfasser 
die Interpretation des Schópfungsbegriffs in den 
verschiedenen äthıopischen Kommentarpassa- 
gen, so z.B. zu biblischen und pseudepigraphi- 
schen Schriften, ın exegetischen bzw allegori- 
schen Werken über die Sechstageschöpfung 
(Hexaemeron), in Homilien und Wundererzäh- 
lungen, ın chronologisch-chronographischen 
wie theologischen Traktaten Nach der 
Erörterung der Auslegung ın sehr unter- 
schiedlichen Interpretationskreisen, dank ihrer 
Knappheit übersichtlich und ınformatıv, bildet 
die Edition, Übersetzung und Erlauterung-einer 
Kommentarhandschrift aus Cowleys eigenem 
Besitz das Zentrum des Schopfungsabschnitts 
(145-233) Schrifttext und Interpretation sind 
synoptisch zu benutzen. Den sachlichen Befund 
faßt der Verfasser mittels eines Vergieichs 
relevanter exegetischer Loc: im vorgelegten 
Material zusammen, z.B. der Frage, was vor 
Himmel und Erde erschaffen wurde, dem 
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Datum des Aktes, dem Problem der Schopfung 
der Finsternis, aber auch der Frage, an welchem 
Tag der Satan fiel, der Frage nach der Erschaf- 
fung der einzelnen Tagesstunden und der 
Scheidung der Elemente wie Licht und oberes 
Wasser, der Feste und unteres Wasser und der 
Erde sowie kosmographischer Fragen wie die 
der Tore des Windes, der vier Elemente Wind, 
Erde, Feuer und Wasser oder der nach dem Ort, 
an dem Adam erschaffen wurde Mit Hilfe 
dieser 42 Themata tragt Cowley nicht nur eine 
Art  Schópfungskompendium — àthiopischer 
Theologie zusammen, sondern weist die Quellen 
der entsprechenden Vorstellungen nach (vgl 
seine Konklusion 262 f,) —Neben diesen alt- 
testamentlichen Begriff trıtt ın Kapıtel 5 eın 
zentraler neutestamentlicher Begriff: die 
Christologie, die der Verfasser vor allem auf 
Grund des Hebraerbriefbefunds, aber daneben 
auch nach Aussagen in Kommentaren, liturgi- 
schen Texten, patristischen und theologischen 
Traktaten untersucht. Auch hier bilden Text- 
wıedergabe und erläuterte Übersetzung eines— 
allerdings bereits veröffentlichten—Apost- 
elkommentares, den Liga liqawnt Mahar: Torfe 
verfaBt hat, das Zentrum der Untersuchung 
(294-343) Yágoddus pawlos mashaf. Der Ver- 
fasser beschränkt sich hierbei auf Hebr. 1,1-14. 
Dies ist, verglichen mit der christologischen 
Gesamtaussage des Hebr, freilich nur ein relativ 
kurzer Textausschnitt —Die Feststellungen des 
Autors zu den “ Geez texts of Hebrews 1” 
(349-51) sind im ubrigen als uberholt zu 
betrachten, nachdem eben eme kritische 
Ausgabe zu den Katholıschen Briefen verof- 
fentlicht wird: Josef Hofmann —Siegbert Uhlig, 
Novum Testamentum Aethiopice Die Katholı- 
schen Briefe = Athiopistische Forschungen, 29 
(Stuttgart, 1992) ) Wie im Falle der Schöp- 
fungsvorstellung erortert der Verfasser bei der 
Christologie “selected exegetical motifs", so 
z.B. die Wendung des Ge'eztexts in Hebr 1,1, 
NAH: TIC: Odi: aZ A: 
babazuh nägär wababazuh makfélt “ın many 
matters and ın many portions” (anstelle des 
moAuuepws Kat woAuTpom@s (mdAaı) im Grund- 
text), die Bezeichnung Christi als “ Erbe des 
Alls”, die christologische Terminologie in 
Hebr. 1,3, die alttestamentlichen Zitate ın Hebr. 
I, Fragen über die Schopfungsvorstellung und 
die Identifizierung der Phrase “ deine Feinde " 
(Hebr 1,13) Dieser Teil deckt sowohl 
Abhängigkeiten zu Homilien des Johannes 
Chrysostomos als auch lockere Beziehungen zu 
anderen Patrıstikern auf (368 f ) 

Ein—leider viel zu kurzer—Abschnitt: 
* Hermeneutical implications of this study” 
versucht, die Fülle des Materıals unter eıner 
theologischen Fragestellung zu bündeln Im 
einzelnen gibt der Autor Auskunft uber die 
exegetischen Prinzipien der  athiopischen 
Theologen, die “ antiochenısche” Kommen- 
tartradition und uber dogmatische Grundposi- 
tronen der And-amta-Literatur, um nur einige 
Stichworte herauszugreifen. 

Mehrere bibliographische Übersichten, ein 
Generalindex und em Index der Bibelstellen 
erschließen das Werk. 

Die Arbeit des Athiopisten und Theologen 
Cowley, der leider viel zu früh verstarb, Öffnet 
dem hermeneutisch oder lıterarısch ınteres- 
sierten Benutzer ein uberwiegend unbear- 
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beitetes Feld. Neben der Weite der hier doku- 
mentierten patristischen Kenntnisse ist der 
Umfang der nachgewiesenen Literaturkennt- 
nisse auch fur den Athiopisten hochwillkom- 
men, und es bleıbt zu wunschen, daß dıe von 
Cowley begonnenen Untersuchungen der athio- 
pischen Torgwame-Literatur von anderen 
Wissenschaftlern fortgefuhrt werden 

Diesem Handbuch athiopischer Exegese 
dürfte eine weite Verbreitung in theologischen, 
orıentchristlichen und insbesondere àthiopisti- 
schen Seminaren und Bibliotheken sicher sein 


SIEGBERT UHLIG 


CHARLES-ROBERT AGERON: Modern 
Algeria: a history from 1830 to the 
present. Transl. and ed. by Michael 
Brett. x, 116 pp. London: Hurst & 
Company, 1991. £16.50 (paper 
£8.98). 


It 1s difficult to disagree with the verdict of 
Dr. Michael Brett, the translator and editor of 
this short study of modern Algeria, when he 
describes it as * .a masterpiece of historical 
writing which sets out 1ts subject clearly, com- 
pletely, and economically, and remains the best 
and most balanced account of the whole of the 
period from the French conquest in 1830 to the 
present day ' The original version of the work 
translated here was published first in 1964 in 
Presses Universitaires de France's popular * Que 
Sais-Je?" series as the Histoire de l'Algérie con- 
iemporame and has, since then, been reprinted 
in nine different editions. It 1s, in effect, a 
condensed and concise version of the impressive 
two-volume study written jointly by Ch.-A. 
Julien and Ch -R. Ageron, which is published 
under the same title in. French and which still 
stands as the authoritative account of France's 
lengthy and ultimately tragic experience in 
Algeria. Their joint study, however, only takes 
the story from 1827 up to the outbreak of the 
Algerian War of Independence in 1954, the 
anticipated third volume which would cover the 
war period and independence has not yet been 
published This shorter study covers events up 
to 1990 and includes a specially written 
addendum by Ch.-R Ageron to cover events 
between the riots of October 1988 (the date at 
which the ninth French-language edition ended) 
and the end of 1990. 

Modern Algeria 1s, none the less, primarily a 
study in colonial history Its fundamental thesis 
ıs that France acquired its first North African 
colony basicaly because of the Bourbon 
monarchy's critical domestic problems that 
were, shortly afterwards, to ensure its demise 
Thereafter, the various metropolitan regimes in 
Paris fell victim, first, to military ambition and 
then, once a sizeable settler colony had been 
established there, to settler control In fact, once 
the European settlers 1n Algeria had ensured 
that the new colony should become an integral 
part of France, the ground for the ultimate crisis 
that destroyed this initial colonial experiment in 
North Africa had been set. Political integration 
into France meant that ‘ assimilation’, sup- 
posedly the great objective of ‘La Mission 
Civilisatrice", became instead the ıdeological 
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vehicle for assimilation of the European settler 
colony into metropolitan French society and 
political life, to the perpetual exclusion of the 
Muslim population. 

Even though there was a brief period during 
the Second Empire in which the metropolitan 
government sought to ımprove the political 
circumstances of indigenous society, thıs was 
still at the expense of Muslim social and cultural 
life The constant tensions between the bureaux 
arabes administrative system for Algeria’s 
autochthonous populations and the settler- 
dominated Algerian administration ensured 
that the original concept of indirect rule would 
be replaced by administrative assimilation, and 
the imperial government’s attempts to preserve 
land for the Algerian peasantry were thwarted 
by its own collapse in 1870. Indeed, the com- 
bined effects of the Franco-Prussian War and 
the Muqrani rebellion ensured the final destruc- 
tion of indigenous society and the ultimate 
guarantee that settler society would be 
integrated into France. 

The pattern of complete political and social 
exclusion of Algerias Muslim population— 
except at the price of renouncing its Muslim 
identity—ensured that the rapid and radical 
political changes ushered in by the First World 
War and the broken promises that succeeded it 
would ultimately mean political confrontation. 
It was no accident that the compromises offered 
by the ‘Young Algerian” movement were so 
easily displaced by the religious separatism of 
the ‘ulamä’ and the political rejectionism of the 
Messalists during the 1930s, nor that, in the end, 
the FLN was able to unite, often forcibly, all the 
various strands of Algerian nationalism after 
the Second World War and the massacres at 
Setif into a single movement directed towards 
the sole goal of national independence. Nor was 
it coincıdental that the later history of 
independent Algeria should have been so pro- 
foundly marked by internalized conflict which 
broke out into open protest in the 1980s and, 
most dramatically, in October 1988. Indeed, one 
of the great merits of Ch.-R. Ageron’s study is 
that it highlights the really significant elements 
of the arcane complexities of Algeria’s political 
life since the 1950s, including its still-tortuous 
relationship with France. 

The author’s clarity of analysis has been 
intensified by the quality of the translation of 
the original French text. Michael Brett's 
translation has clearly benefited from his own 
historical expertise and this is most significantly 
demonstrated in the annotated bibliography 
that he has prepared to accompany the text. As 
a result, the bibliography itself is an essential 
supplement to the original work for those 
already familiar with the subject and a vital 
guide for those who have only just discovered it. 
It is to be regretted that the author and trans- 
lator were not able to cover the dramatic events - 
from the municipal elections in June 1990 to the 
aborted legislative electoral process of Decem- 
ber 1991 which was ended by the army-backed 
intervention ın January 1992. We shall, no 
doubt, have to wait for an up-dated version of 
the present study which now cannot be long 
delayed. Indeed, as a concise, accurate, 
informative and perceptive study of one of the 
most important states in North Africa, this 
work cannot be bettered, both in terms of its 
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analysis of the complexities of the colonial 
period and in its interpretation of the difficulties 
of independence 


GEORGE JOFFE 


HEIDEMARIE KocH: A hoard of coins 
from eastern Parthia. (American 
Numismatic Society: Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs, no. 165.) 
x, 64pp. 12 plates. New York: 


American Numismatic Society; 
Malibu, CA: J. Paul Getty 
Museum, 1990. $35. 


This little monograph presents a hoard of 266 
small copper coins of the Parthian penod in 
Iran, preserved at the J. Paul Getty Museum. Of 
these eighteen are coins of the state of Elymais 
in Southern Iran. One is an issue ascribed by 

Le Rider, Suse sous les Séleucides el les 
Parthes (Paris, 1965), Pl. 20, nos 228-233, to 
the mint of Susa, and attributed to the Arsacid 
Vardanes I (c. A.D. 40-45). The remaining 247 
include some worn pieces of Phraates IV 
(38-2 n.C ) and/or Phraataces (2 B.C.-A.D. 4), 
Artabanus I] (A.D. 10-38), Vardanes I, and 
Vologases III (A.D. 105-107), but mostly belong 
to the rather obscure east Iranian ‘ Sanabares ' 
series The presentation has the great merit that 
each of the 266 coins is illustrated. On the other 
hand, none is illustrated larger than natural size, 
which is limiting since several have very small, 
and possibly critical, inscriptions These east 
Iranian coins bear abbreviated versions of the 
standard Arsacid types: obv. royal bust to 1.; 
rev. Arsaces enthroned and holding the bow. 
Following D. Sellwood (An introduction to the 
coinage of Parthia, London, 1980, p.13), the 
coins are attributed to mints on the basis of the 
rough monograms appearing under the bow. 


These are [| (for Margana), A, (for 
Abarshahr-Nishapur), MM (for Aria), and | 


or FH (for Traxiana). Some ‘seventy-seven’ 


(or seventy-five?) coins are thus attributed to 
Margana (p.53), '144" (actually 114?) to 
Abarshahr, ‘ forty-eight’ (actually fifty-one?) to 
Aria, and seven to Traxiana. Bearing 1n mind 
that the hoard was apparently of Iranian prov- 
enance, and that the Abarshahr mint may not 
have been working initially (or not working 
initially for this branch of the dynasty, centred 
at Marv), such statistics seem convincing. The 
precise location of Traxiana is not fixed—some 
authorities locate it at Meshed— but the present 
author (p. 4, n. 10), for unspecified reasons, 
wishes to place it at Damghan. This seems 
difficult, because the Seleucid eparchy name for 
Damghan is known to have been Comusene, and 
since Traxiana has itself the form of an eparchy 
name, it is unlikely to have occupied exactiy the 
same location Indeed the author was aware 
that Damghan was situated ‘in the ancient 
province of Qumis ', but does not perceive the 
objection this constitutes to her theory. On the 
coins of Abarshahr, she claıms a Parthıan 
legend ’plStr ıs to be read on the reverse, begin- 
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ning above the bow, and continuing towards the 
left behind the royal figure. This plausıble 
suggestion 1s not very clearly explained, and 
since the letters on the coins are often jumbled is 
difficult to confirm immediately from the small 
illustrations. Clear hand-copies showing the 
fragmentary Parthian readings would have 
helped, but the Pahlavi type-face used 1s not 
very satisfactory On the question of 
chronology, the association of the Elymaean 
coins, datable broadly from c a.D. 140-200, 
shows well the tıme-range of the Parthian 
material. 

Since coins of these 'Sanabares' types are 
nowadays coming to hand 1n increasing num- 
bers from excavations at Marv, this publication 
is an opportune introduction for Western 
readers. The author deserves all our thanks for 
her lucid presentation of rather intractable 
material. 


A. D. H. BIVAR 


ROBERT DANKOFF (ed. and tr.): Evliya 
Celebi in Bitlis: the relevant section 
of the Seyahatname. (Evliya Gelebi's 
Book of Travels: Land and People 
of the Ottoman Empire in the 
Seventeenth Century. A corpus of 
partial editions. Vol. 11.) xx, 435 pp. 
Leiden, etc.: E. J. Brill 1990. 
Guilders 210. 


Evlıya Celebi’s ten-volume Seyahatnäme 
(Book of travels} is unique in Ottoman 
literature, and equally unique in modern Otto- 
man scholarship ın that ıt has attracted several 
studies of very high quality. The cructal research 
on the manuscripts by Kreutel (1971) and 
MacKay (1975) has led to the re-publications of 
Evlıya’s sections on Edirne by Klause Kreiser 
(1975) and on Diyarbekir by van Bruinessen 
and Hendrik Boeschoten (1988). Robert 
Dankoff's Evlıya Celeb: in Bitlis ıs an invaluable 
addition to this genre. It cannot be said that the 
old Istanbul printed edition 1s now redundant 
since so much remains to be re-edited, but the 
new work has certamly highlighted its 
inadequacies. 

Robert Dankoff's principle in this work has 
not been to provide the text of a single section of 
the Seyahatname, but instead to bring together, 
as a single coherent narrative, three extracts 
from Books IV and V, on the single theme of 
Evliya's sojourn ın Bitlis (and Van) m 1655-56 
The central theme of the narrative ıs the 
hostihty between his patron, Melek Ahmed 
Paga and the Kurdish emir of Biths, Abdal 
Khan. Evltya describes Biths first on the occa- 
sion when Melek Ahmed Pasa stayed with his 
followers in the Khan's palace, as he travelled to 
Van to take up his post as governor. Shortly 
afterwards, when he had arrived 1n Van, Melek 
Ahmed found a pretext to attack the Khan. 
Evlıya, while never disavowing his absolute 
loyalty to his patron, clearly regarded this deci- 
sion as unjust. The central part of the narrative 
describes the siege and capture of Bitlis, the 
expulsion of the Khan and the auction of his 
Library and Treasury, ostensibly to cover the 
debts owing to Melek Ahmed. The Khan fled 
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and his younger son, Ziyaeddin replaced him. 
Later, when the old Khan had returned, Melek 
Ahmed sent Evlıya Celebi to Bitlis to collect the 
arrears in taxes which, Melek Ahmed claimed, 
the Khan still owed The Khan wished to detain 
Evliya there, but Evliya, in the greatest fear for 
his life, escaped 1n mid-winter after witnessing 
the Khàn's son Nureddehir stab his younger 
brother Ziyaeddin to death. 

Robert Dankoff’s selection of material, with 
ıts graphic firsthand reportage, cannot be 
faulted. Nor can his edition. He has presented 
the Turkısh text in transliteration, wıth an 
English translation on the facing page A par- 
ticularly welcome feature ıs the scheme of 
transliteration, which has been devised to show 
the particularities of Evlıya’s orthography. 
These, Dankoff demonstrates in his introduc- 
tion, represent a systematic attempt to convey 
the phonetics of Turkish, and are not, as some 
have thought, simply mistakes. Evliya’s hnguis- 
tic curiosity, apparent in his system of spelling, 
is also evident in his specimens of the Turkish 
dialect of Bitlis He not only provides examples 
of dialect poetry, but also works dialogues in 
the colloquial language into the main body of 
the text. The lexicography, phonology, mor- 
phology and syntax of these passages are dis- 
cussed ın detail in the introduction. The transla- 
tion of the text is lively and accurate (although a 
few of the more puzzling phrases are omitted) 
In many places it 1s not so much a literal 
translation as a simplified version of the orng- 
inal, and although this does not fully convey 
Evhya's literary pyrotechnics to an English 
reader, it 1s clearly the only intelligent solution 
to the problem of presenting ın English a text 
whose rhetorical devices defy translation. The 
edition ends with a ‘ Contents abstract’, gloss- 
ary and index, and a ‘ List of unusual terms and 
expressions ' which, like the linguistic analyses 
in the introduction, 1s invaluable in itself, quite 
apart from its relevance to the text. 

The excellence of Dankoffs text and 
apparatus wil make ıt possible for future 
researchers to evaluate Evliya's work in a way 
which has hitherto been impossible The section 
which he has chosen is perhaps the most valu- 
able in the entire work as a ‘ historical’ source, 
since it contains the longest passages of personal 
reminiscence and describes a series of important 
events which Evlıya witnessed from his privi- 
leged position. in the personal following of 
Melek Ahmed Pasa. His language, it 1s true, is 
stylızed and given to hyperbole, and he gives his 
narrative a satisfying literary format by present- 
ing the events described as the outcome of a 
dream, which Melek Ahmed interpreted to him 
as foretelling his victory over Abdal Khän in 
revenge for a slight which the Khan had paid to 
Muräd IV in 1638. However, there seems to be 
no doubt that Evliya's tale is, in its essentials, 
true, The interest of the story lies not so much in 
its general outline as in the incidental details 
which attracted Evlıya’s enquiring mind and 
sharp eye. His account, for example, of the 
personal nvalry between Melek Ahmed and 
Abdal Khàn, and the flimsiness of the pretext 
on which the former attacked and plundered 
Bitlis, ıs a reminder of the prime ımportance of 
Ve FR ın shaping the events of Ottoman 

istory. The physical details are as ımportant as 
the personal ones For example, Evliya’s lıst of 
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the contents of the Khän’s Library and 
Treasury which were put up for auction must be 
a transcription of the original inventory which, 
he tells us, Melek Ahmed commanded him to 
make. The lists give us an insight into the 
Khän’s enormous wealth and breadth of learn- 
ing, and also into Evliya’s powers as a story- 
teller. Realizing, no doubt, that long inventories 
can make for tedious reading, he intersperses 
the lists with comments and stories, notably an 
account of the origins of the sıyakat script, and 
a story of the Kadızadeli fanatic in the Ottoman 
army who destroyed manuscripts in his outrage 
at the impiety of their illustrations. 

However, despite the obvious accuracy of 
much of the outline and detail of the narrative, 
which characterizes this section of the Seya- 
hatnäme, ıt is highly misleading to think of 
Evliya’s work primarily in these terms. Much of 
what he presents as ‘fact’ is inconsistent. For 
example, he gives the number of sanjaks of Van 
variously as thirty-seven, twenty-seven and 
twenty-four, and there are numerous other 
inconsistencies which Dankoff has listed in his 
introduction. In a work whose aim was, to a 
large extent, to entertain, absolute accuracy was 
an irrelevance. Evliya wished to capture his 
audience’s attention by what was interesting 
rather than by what was merely accurate. Inter- 
est is aroused as much by the fantastic as the 
real, and the fantastic occupies a large part of 
the Seyahatndme, the Bitlis section included. In 
places Evliya’s source seems to be literature 
rather than life. An example 1s his description of 
the display of magic by the Khän’s magician, 
Molla Mehemmed. Dankoff has tracked down a 
very similar passage in the sixteenth-century 
Fıruzshähnäme of Bighami, and one could add 
that Evliya's description of Molla Mehemmed's 
magic bag tallies closely with Seyh Galib's des- 
cription, in the eighteenth century, of the 
witch’s bag in Hüsn ü Ask. This and, no doubt, 
other passages seem to belong to established 


literary types. 

Most of the time, however, Evliya’s descrip- 
tions are exaggerated rather than imaginary. In 
fact, the word which he uses when referring to 
his earlier description of a place is merndüh. This 
Dankoff translates (accurately) as ‘ described’, 
but it also implies more than this The word 
literally means ‘praised’ and this is exactly 
what Evliya did. He wrote, not simple descrip- 
tions, but panegyrics of the places which he 
visited, so that, for example, the Khan’s palace 
or the interior of his bath-house emerge from 
Evliya's pen as near-miraculous edifices Evlıya, 
in short, combines panegyric with both fantasy 
and closely observed realistic detail in a way 
which 1s unique in Turkish literature. In Robert 
Dankoff he has found a worthy editor. 


COLIN IMBER 


M. REZA HAMZEH’EE: The Yaresan: a 
sociological, historical and religio- 
historical study of a Kurdish 
community. (Islamkundige Unter- 
suchungen Bd. 138.) [xiv] 308 pp., 
plate. Berlin: Klaus Schwartz 
Verlag, 1990. 


The Yäresän, perhaps better known in the 
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West as Ahl-e Haqq, are a secretive and 
relatively little-known sect. A majority live in 
the Kurdish areas of Iran, but important com- 
munities are also to be found in Iranian Azer- 
baijan, m the greater Tehran area, in various 
parts of Iraq and ın eastern Turkey. Because of 
the scarcity of information about the sect— 
whose origins probably go back at least in part 
to a pre-Zoroastrian western Iranian cult—new 
publications on the subyect are to be welcomed 
The present work makes a contribution to the 
subject chiefly by offering English translations 
and summaries of religious texts and descrip- 
tions of Yäresän ritual, observance and social 
organization which hitherto existed only in 
Persian. 

The main divisions of the work are as follows: 
I, Concept and methodology; II, ‘Socio- 
economic background’; IH, ‘Stories of the 
Creation’; IV, ‘Divine manifestation, 
angelology and dualism’; V, ‘ Eschatology”; 
VI, ‘ Rituals’; VII, ‘Organization and institu- 
tion’ (sic); VIII, ‘Social movement and social 
conflict’; IX, ‘Survival of the Yaresan', 
Appendix (describing some myths and legends, 
here called 'stories'); and Bibliography. The 
study is based, it is said, on ‘ primary sources, 
secondary sources and field research’ (p.18). 
The field research—which, given the scantiness 
of our information, might seem the most ınter- 
esting aspect of the work—had two main aims, 
“to confirm the already existing information 
found in the written sources, and secondly, to 
attempt to obtain some new information about 
the community's social life’ (p. 18). Whether 
the author succeeded in doing these things we 
may never know; the book offers no clear 
account either of the field-work itself or of any 
results. 

As the title indicates, the author's aim is an 
ambitious one. The work claims to be ' the first 
general study of this community' (p. 1), and 
seeks to fill gaps in our knowledge of the history 
and beliefs of the community by drawing far- 
reaching conclusions from apparent parallel- 
isms, in the light of tentative definitions and 
analyses found in the works of social scientists 
We find an outline of the procedure on p 3: 


“Chapter eight looks for an answer regarding 
the origin of the community The main prob- 
lem here lies in the lack of any historical 
reports about the community... Therefore an 
attempt is made to reach an answer with the 
help of Yaresan traditions and sociological 
investigation.. The main features found are 
Egalitarianism, Nativism, Millenarism and 
Dualism ... we try to show that these were 
exactly the main features of many Iranian 
social movements in the past. .. On the basis 
of cause and effect logic it is shown that 
Yaresan in its earliest form emerged as a 
social movement in early Islamic period (sic). 
On the basis of the same logic we conclude 
that the reflection of the features mentioned 
above must have been caused by the same 
factors which also gave birth to other 
movements. ' 


And on p. 230: 


"Throughout our presentation of Yaresan 
religious 1deas, we have been able to show 
many parallels between the Yaresan and 
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Iranian social movements. Certaınly, most 
similarities most probably did exist, but ıt 1s 
sufficient to indicate that there is a surprising 
degree of parallelism. Sociologically, so much 
parallelısm cannot be consıdered as accıden- 
tal These ıdeas could not have been adopted 
by the early Yaresan without there being 
causal and functional similarity to other 
social movements. ’ 


All this leads the author to regard the 
Yäresän as being originally a social movement 
(p 231 ei passım), characterized by egalitarian- 
ism, nativism, mullenarism and dualism 
(cf above) One problem here is that it seems 
arbitrary, to say the least, to regard these 
features as intrinsic and characteristic elements 
of the faith down the ages The egalitarian 
character of Yaresan society 1s surely less than 
absolute, given that each believer is required to 
“surrender his head’ to a member of a 
‘priestly ’ family as a sign of total and life-long 
obedience. Nor does the Yäresän religion 
appear to be especially mullenarist. Most 
accounts suggest that the sect has usually been 
far more preoccupied with the fate of the 
individual soul than with the end of time In fact 
there 1s remarkably little evidence of a clear and 
detailed mythology of the last things. As the 
traditions cited here (p. 136ff) and in other 
works show, Yäresän beliefs on the subject are 
disparate and suggest the lack of a unified 
tradition rather than a set of frequently taught, 
strongly held beliefs (The contrast between 
these legends and the coherent and largely 
uniform accounts of the cosmogony 1s striking ) 
The concept of ‘ nativism’ hardly accords with 
the fact—not stressed by Hamzeh’ee—that 
Turkic-speaking groups have played an ımport- 
ant role in the history of the community As far 
as dualism 1s concerned, the only real support 
one could find for this claim—the fact that some 
Yaresan groups regard the Haftan and the 
Haftawäne as opponents (whilst others think of 
them as complementary)—ıs ignored here. 
While the Yaresan, like most other rehgious 
communities, disapprove of evil and evil-doers, 
neither their cosmogony nor their other myths 
and legends suggest that the opposition between 
good and evil plays a more central role in their 
beliefs than in those of other Muslims or 
Christians. 

What does appear to be characteristic of the 
group 1s its religious character and the presence, 
in the teachings of this ostensibly Islamic sect, 
of features which almost certainly derive from a 
pre-Islamic Iranian faith Instead of stressing 
the social aspects, one might therefore be 
inclined to think of the community as primarily 
and onginally a religious one, whose history 
may of course have been affected by the factors 
indicated by Hamzeh’ee as well as by other 
social and historical developments The pos- 
sibility of a religious origin of the Yaresan, 
which in the reviewer’s opinions would account 
for all the known facts, 1s not considered ın the 
work at all 

The book contains a number of factual 
errors. In the field of religious literature alone, 
these include a reference to the Desatir as a pre- 
Islamic work (p. 131), to the Bahman Yast as 
part of the extant Avesta (p. 153), and to the 
spurious ‘ pseudo-proto-Kurdish’ text which 
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D. N MacKenzie exposed in this Bulletin (xxvi, 
1, 1963, 170-73), as a recently found document 
which proves popular anti-Islamic feeling some 
centuries after the Islamic 1nvasion. 

The statement on p. 83 that, according to 
*Zarvante' teaching, ‘Urmazd’ was the 
creator of good and evil is surely due to an 
oversight, but the suggestion that the distinction 
between “ Vahma " and Mazda, the ımpersonal 
and Personal aspects of the Godhead ' is part of 
main-stream Zoroastrian teaching (p 77) 1s mis- 
leading. So, also, is the implication on p 107 
that there ıs a link between the Yaresan myth of 
Ayvat, who assumes the shape of a goat and 1s 
sacrificed, and that of Verethraghna, who can 
assume a similar form. Verethraghna, the 
Zoroastrian divinity of Victory, 1s unlikely to 
have offered himself as a victim. 

In H.'s various accounts of the cosmogony of 
the sect, there appears to be no mention of the 
Pact (Sart) between God and Jıbra’il (or the 
Heptad)—surely an essential element of the 
myth In a work of this kind, S. C. R. Weight- 
man, ‘The significance of the Kitab Burhan 
ul-Haqq ' (Iran, 2, 1964, 83-103), should at least 
have been included in the bibliography. In spite 
of similar claıms made by some Iranian authors, 
there 1s no evidence for the assertion (p 39) that 
the Dhikris of Pakistan or the Afghan gu/àát are 
Yaresan. The reference to a ' bison’ (p. 166) in 
Yaresan ritual ıs unlikely, and ıs presumably 
due to a mistranslation of Persian gäw. The 
English of the work ıs at times erratic and the 
spelling should have been checked 

Such flaws should not, however, blind one to 
the virtues of the book, which are not ıncon- 
siderable, 1n making information about the 
myths and rıtuals of the Yäresän more easily 
accessible the author has made a significant 
contribution to the study of the sect. 


PHILIP G. KREYENBROEK 


ANOUSHIRAVAN  EHTESHAMI and 
MANSHOUR VARASTEH (ed.): Iran 
and the international community. 
xvi, 191 pp. London and New 
York: Routledge, 1991. £35. 


The book under review is primarily a collec- 
tion of essays by ten specialists on foreign 
affairs in the first decade of the Islamic Republic 
of Iran In 1979 Ayatollah Khomeini claimed to 
vanquish imperialism and want In so doing he 
would liberate the oppressed throughout the 
world by his example 1n combatıng the ınsıdıous 
attractions of both East and West. The editors' 
intention 1$ to provide the reader with ‘an 
appreciable illustration of a decade of the 
Islamic Republic ın the international com- 
munity ' They remark that ‘above all the ruling 
mullahs, this ancient land’s new political elite, 
reached for the skies and aimed to affect ınter- 
national relations directly ’ The result was that 
the new republic ‘ has thrived particularly well 
on the uncertainties of cııses and regional ten- 
sions; it showed a real tendency to externalize its 
inner structural contradictions and revolution- 
ary turmoil.’ However, if such a judgement 
seems negative and reactive, it reflected also a 
‘shrewd game of patience, in the long run, 
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compensating for certain structural weaknesses 
in the system and its resources ' 

Fred Halliday's introduction emphasizes the 
importance of historical perspective and context 
in understanding the constraints and opportuni- 
ties for Iran. Recognizing the impact of the 
Iranian revolution on international relations, it 
had nevertheless been accomplished 'at great 
cost to itself, and amid a welter of miscalcula- 
tion and bombast ’, because of the limitations of 
its situation, which has not always been within 
its control. Undue reliance on playing off the 
United. States and the Soviet Union against 
each other and hostility towards the United 
States, aggravated by the hostage problem, had 
inhibited a flexible response once the Iranian- 
Iragı war broke out. The co-ordination of 
objectives was more frequently contradictory 
than calculated. 

Sır Anthony Parsons contributes an 
authorıtative and informative chapter on 
Iranian relations with the United Natıons. He 
has an ınteresting account of Ibrahım Yazdi’s 
trenchant speech there as Foreign Minister in 
October 1979 outlining the nature, aıms and 
policies of the Islamic Republic Yazdi warned 
of the perils of cultural and economic imperial- 
ism in all directions and forms, praised Islamic 
spiritual values and condemned the alientation 
of mankind in a materialistic world. The exal- 
tation of the sanctity of moral principles over 
political expediency was impressive 1n its advo- 
cacy but the diplomatic outrage felt at the 
seizure of the staff of the American Embassy ın 
Tehran the following month dissipated much of 
the sympathy which Yazdı’s speech had 
stimulated and created more suspicion than 
enthusiasm for the Iranian cause. This had 
unfortunate effects in the subsequent Iran—Iraq 
war. Parsons describes this development from 
his own personal experience and concludes 
generally that ‘Iran’s standing in the United 
Nations has not improved over the past ten 
years’ and that it is ‘only when the Iraman 
government adopts a policy of reconciliation 
with the outside world that she will regain her 
proper place in the international community ’ 
Given the Iranian antagonism towards the 
United States, ‘the Great Satan’, it is hardly 
surprising that Eric Hooglund finds American 
policy inconsistent, but its concern permanent 
in the six chronological phases into which he 
divides his chapter. 

Manshour Varast stresses the ambivalence 
of the Sovet Unicn’s attitude towards the 
Islamic Republic complicated by its earlier inva- 
sion of Afghanistan, its supply of mulitary 
equipment to Iraq, its growing détente with the 
United States and the opportunistic nature of 
its sponsored Tudeh Party. Anoushiravan 
Ehteshami pays attention to economic affairs 
and believes that Iran ‘ has continued its trade 
with the West more or less unabated’, 
principally because of the war with Iraq, 
whatever its earlier desire for diversification 
some confusion seems apparent over the 
assumed common political and economic 
strength of purpose of the European Com- 
munity vis-a-vis Iran. George Joffe’s contribu- 
tion 1s the longest and most comprehensive. He 
cautions against dismissing ‘the complex and 
complicated political developments inside Iran 
that have powerfully affected aspects of its overt 
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and covert foreign policy.’ Joffe informatively 
describes the inter-relationship of Iranian politi- 
cal and economic affairs, as they affected the 
United Kingdom and France and the impact of 
terrorist. activities in the Lebanon, through 
Hizbullah, and elsewhere. He draws attention to 
the ‘ arrogant ignorance’ of the clerical leader- 
ship in the Tehran, which wasted opportunities 
for rapprochement by, what seemed to many 
observers, intemperate responses. As a conse- 
quence Iranian 'interests have been damaged 
and little has been achieved to alter European 
attitudes in any significant way’ both 1n con- 
nexion with the hostages and the Rushdie affair. 
Short-term gains caused long-term dısad- 
vantages, as has recently been confirmed by the 
release of the last hostages in early December 
199]. 

Gerd Nonneman considers that the Iranian 
view of the Gulf Co-operation Council exhibits 
contradictory tendencies between diplomatic 
understanding and ideological pressure, in 
which Khomeini's dislike of the House of Saud 
has been very influential. It caused more Arab 
support for Iraq and more antagonism towards 
Iran than was necessary during the Iran-Iraq 
war. As Nonneman anticipated, a more normal 
relationship of accommodation and concilia- 
tion has now followed for mutual advantage. In 
his contribution on aspects of the Iran-Iraq 
war, Colonel Edgar O'Ballance delivers a 
frightening analysis from the battle front of the 
conventional forces, chemical warfare, missiles 
and nuclear potential and fears ‘a frantic free- 
for-all' arms race. 

Karman Mofid deals with foreign trade in a 
competent, numerate manner Acknowledging 
that the Iran-Iraq war has ' had a very destruc- 
tive effect on Iran's economy ' he, nevertheless, 
is convinced that ıt should have been ' easier for 
the regime to carry out far-reaching and radical 
policies in order to achieve some of the revolu- 
tion's objectives.’ It had fallen short of expec- 
tations on the diversification of exports away 
from dependence on oil, the revival of the 
agricultural sector, the reduction of trade with 
the West and a drop in consumer and food 
imports. Accordingly, this failure to reverse past 
policies, especially in relation to a food pro- 
gramme, “must be seen as one of the major 
failures of the Islamic Republic. ' 

Iain Hampsher Monk is knowledgeable 
about the cause célébre of Salman Rushdie as it 
is perceived in liberal western circles. He 1s 
justified in being worried about the implications 
of a ‘slide from the recognition of moral diver- 
sity into political relativism and authoritarian- 
ism’ but his approach has little relevance to 
Shri dogma propounded by Khomenei. 

In a very real sense the fate of Rushdie 
illustrates the dilemma of the Iranian Revolu- 
tion. Whilst it has turned a significant page in 
]ranian history it has not yet been clearly 
resolved whether Iran will continue to pursue a 
more introspective attitude closer to traditional 
Shri policies and practices or whether it will 
resume a more contemporary approach to the 
problems of the modern world. On the evidence 
of this volume, while the Islamic Republic has 
not been able to implement all its earlier ideals 
and failed to persuade many others to put them 
into practice, 1t has not yet come to terms with 
many outstanding problems or resolved its 
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internal differences. Indeed it could even be 
argued that plus ca change plus c'est la méme 
chose. An interim report has been usefully 
prepared but it will require a more detailed and 
representative analysis to draw a balance sheet 
of the first decade of the Islamic Republic. 


R W FERRIER 


ALF  HILTEBEITEL: The cult of 
Draupadi. Vol. m: On Hindu ritual 
and the goddess. xx, 533 pp. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1991. £59.95, $86.25 (paper 
£21.95, $31.75). 


This book 1s the second of Alf Hiltebeitel's 
three-volume work on the cult of Draupadi, an 
important goddess in South Indian popular 
Hinduism as well as the celebrated heroine of 
the Mahabharata. Volume! (1988, reviewed in 
BSOAS um, 1, 1990, 165-6) was about the cult’s 
mythologies and this one is about its rituals. 
specifically Draupadi's major annual festivals 1n 
both the core area of her cult, around Gingee 
town in north-east Tamilnadu, and outside tt. 
The book concentrates particularly on two of 
the festivals’ ‘ritual arenas '—the ‘ battlefield ` 
(patukalam) and the ‘firepit’ (tikkufi)—and ıt 
devotes less attention to her temples and to 
rituals connected with the ‘street dramas’ 
described ın vol. 1. 

A major aim of this book 1s to explore the 
pattern of regional variation, notably between 
ritual in the core area and the Thanjavur region 
Just to the south, where Hiltebeitel has most 
recently done research. At a more general level, 
the book also advances an important argument 
about variation and continuity within Hindu- 
ism. ‘ The most singular and durable features of 
Draupadi cult ritual’ relate less to the classical 
Mahäbhärata than to the cult's own ‘ folk tradi- 
tion ’, and these features, surprisingly, ' are pre- 
cisely the ones that take us beyond folk tradi- 
tions, as such, to the classical and even Vedic 
ritual systems of Hinduism’ (p 3). The 
Draupadi cult ıs ‘a palımpsest of Hindu ritual ’ 
(p. 6) and, although some wider Indo-European 
comparisons are relevant, ‘ it is the Vedic-Hindu 
continuum that has the most to tell us about 
Draupadi cult rıtual’ (p 8). 

After the introduction, ch.i1 describes 
Draupadi temples and their officiants, and ch. m 
the basic festival structure and the role of icons 
(images). Chapters iv and v look at the festivals’ 
opening rituals. the sowing and offering of 
sprouting seedlings, and the flag hoisting and 
tying of protective wristlets. Chapter vi is an 
extended analysis of sacrificial posts, altars and 
demon devotees, which emphasizes the con- 
tinuity from Vedic sacrifice to the contemporary 
Draupadi cult. Important in this continuity is 
the theme of ' rituals of battle', whose occur- 
rence ın popular Hinduism is the subject of 
ch. vii. This takes us to the heart of the book, an 
exhaustive analysis in chs viii-xiiı of rituals 
linked to the battlefield in Draupadrs festivals 
Chapter xiv 1s about the firepit and firewalking, 
and ch. xv discusses the festivals’ closing rituals. 

Palimpsests, by definition, are difficult to 
decipher and this book makes heavy demands 
on the reader. So did vol 1, but there the 
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Mahäbhärata story provided a fairly clear path 
to follow. The festival sequence does not fulfil 
this function as well, and particularly when 
discussing the battlefield rituals, Hiltebeitel 
criss-crosses the material 1n a very complex way, 
although ch. xiv on firewalking ıs notably lucid 
and succinct. The book as a whole 1s testimony 
to Hiltebeitel's prodigious learning, and for 
future scholars in related fields ıt sets a standard 
that will be hard to match. The praise of 
reviewers for vol 1, which I described (loc cit 
p. 166) as ‘an outstanding contribution to the 
understanding of Hinduism’, must certainly be 
reconfirmed for vol 1 

Yet I find myself uneasy about aspects of 
Hiltebeite!l’s strategy for deciphering his 
palimpsest which ts, I agree, an apt metaphor. 
He is often inclined to leapfrog the closest 
comparative contexts to reach others—notably 
Vedic sacrifice—that are more distant in time or 
space. Take, for example, chs x1 and xu, which 
respectively analyse the theme of ‘death and 
revival’ and the symbolism of ‘ thighs and hair’ 
in the battlefield rituals. Chapter x1 starts by 
discussing in detail the ritual to revive the dead 
‘Young Pafcapändavas’, Draupadrs five sons, 
or alternatively the ‘Four Survivors’ of her 
Kaurava enemies’ army. Hiltebeitel then looks 
at the revival theme in battlefield rituals enact- 
ing episodes from two famous South Indian 
folk epics, the Tamil Elder brothers’ story and 
the Telugu Epic of Palnädu, which clearly are 
appropriate comparative cases. Towards the 
end of his analysis, he shows that the goddess 
who revives the dead in different mythico-ritual 
contexts combines aspects of the ‘virgin 
widow ’, two roles that ‘ fuse together two of the 
primary identities of the goddess: the virgin 
Durga and the deranged and disheveled widow 
Kali’ (p. 363). Then, after rejecting claims that 
the reviving goddess has a non-Hindu origin, 
Hiltebeitel argues for a continuity between 
revival rituals and Vedic sacrifice, between ‘ the 
mysterious revival of the Vedic sacrificial 
animal’ and ‘the ideology of resuscitation ... 
expressed in so many later Hindu rituals, myths, 
and ıcons’ (p 378). 

Chapter xu continues the exploration of 
Vedic continuities. It opens with the symbolism 
of thighs and hair in royal Vedic horse sacrifice, 
and moves on to a parallel with a royal ritual in 
southern Kerala. We then look at the relation 
between Vedic ritual and the Navarätrı-Dasarä 
festival in a variety of contexts, mostly outside 
Tamilnadu, before more data on thigh-piercing 
rituals from the Mahabharata and other texts 
are introduced to reach a set of conclusions 
about sacrificial symbolism Finally, Hiltebeitel 
returns to the symbolism of blood and hair in 
the Draupadi cult to note her links with other 
menstruating goddesses worshipped ın 
Tamilnadu and Orissa. 

By summarizing so briefly, I caricature 
Hiltebeitel's analytical moves, which are in fact 
cautiously made and explicitly defended. None 
the less, his discussions of the ' virgin widow’ in 
ch. xi, and of the link between Draupadi and 
other menstruating goddesses ın South India in 
ch. xit, are strikingly brief. Maybe Hiltebeitel 
decided that these aspects of the Hindu goddess 
have already been adequately discussed in a 
large literature; given their importance in 
popular religion, however, they surely must 
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have been germane for ordınary devotees of 
Draupadi. Continuities across distant time and 
space are undoubtedly important, but in this 
book they tend to loom larger than closer ones 
Despite Hiltebeitel’s impressive scholarship, 
I finished this book with the sense that 
his strategy for deciphering a pan-Hindu 
palimpsest may have obscured much of what 
Draupadrs ‘ folk tradition” means to the ordi- 
nary people who participate ın her rituals. 


C. J FULLER 


Diana L. Eck and FRANÇOISE 
MALLISON (ed.) Devotion divine: 
Bhaktı traditions from the regions of 
India. Studies in honour of Charlotte 
Vaudeville. (Groningen Oriental 
Studies, Vol. vm.) xvii, 298 pp. 
Groningen: Egbert Forsten; Paris: 
Ecole Française d’Extréme-Orient, 
1991. 

FRANCOISE MALLISON (ed.): Lit- 
tératures médiévales de l'Inde du 
Nord: Contributions de Charlotte 
Vaudeville et de ses éléves. (Ecole 
Française d'Extréme-Orient, Vol. 
CLXV.) iv, 2llpp. Paris: Ecole 
Frangaise d'Extréme-Orient, 199]. 


It would be no exaggeration to say that 
Charlotte Vaudeville founded in Europe and in 
the United States the new discipline of the study 
of medieval vernacular literatures of Northern 
India. Her work has not concentrated on tradi- 
tional philological scholastic editing, but has 
included studies of the major works of the oral 
and written poetry of the bhakti and the sant 
traditions, translating and commentating on the 
works of Tulsidäs, Sürdas, Kabir, Miräbäj, 
Jfändev, etc. It ıs these works which continue to 
enjoy enormous popularity all over northern 
India and which are the sources of modern 
Hinduism, rather than the Sansknt texts of the 
Brahmanical élite. Her writings, which show her 
aesthetic pleasure in her subject, are widely 
admired although always controversial These 
two books which have been published to 
celebrate her contribution to Indian studies, 
provide a bibliography of her work and contain 
papers which show her influence directly or 
indirectly. Littératures 1s in French throughout 
whereas Devotion has only one article and the 
introduction in French 

The diversity of the subject matter is such 
that, beyond a brief outline, little can be said 
about the contents of each article. It is pleasing 
to see that in these books the scope of vernacu- 
lar literature reaches south of Agra to cover the 
whole of the subcontinent. The articles here 
show a refreshing enthusiasm, and some will 
stimulate discussion and controversy and 
ultimately become essential reading, following 
the tradition of the work of Vaudeville herself. 

Devotion divine contains papers by many of 
the well-known scholars in the world on diverse 
aspects of devotion and a high standard 1s 
maintained throughout. Devotion here is taken 
to include not only bhaktı but also includes 
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articles on devotion in Islam, appropriate in 
view of Vaudeville’s insistence on the ımport- 
ance of the patronage of Islam in the emergence 
of the vernacular literature. A. S. Asani discus- 
ses the gindn literature of the Nizari Ismaili 
community of Sind, Gujarat and Punjab, and 
shows how the Ismaili pirs (‘ preacher-saints `) 
popularized their teachings using features of 
Hindu bhakti, such as connecting the imam with 
the ıncarnations of Visnu. P. Gaeffke examines 
Muslim marriage rites, focusing on the devo- 
tional speculation of medieval Süfis. 

Two articles examine symbols in devotion 
S. G. Tulpule discusses that of the dog from the 
Vedas, to the worship of Dattätreya and in the 
works of Ekanäth and Tukäräm. H Bakker 
examines the cult of footprints, which has Bud- 
dhist and Vaisnavite origins but has become 
associated with the cult of Rama He traces the 
aniconic trend as a Vedic inheritance rather 
than as a folk motif. 

Some articles are concerned with religious 
aspects of certain places. A. Feldhaus shows the 
lively folk tradition underlying Brahmanic 
orthodoxy in Paıthan and F. Mallison discusses 
the sacred history of Dakor, where the temple of 
Ranchodray, 1s one of the holiest shrines in 
Gujarat. F. A Marglın and P C Mishra 
examine Brahminical and non-Brahmanical dis- 
courses in the cult of the goddess Mangala at 
Puri, looking at the implications of orality and 
literacy. D. L. Eck describes the paradox of the 
dominance of the worship of Siva in the places 
which seem to be firmly associated with Rama. 
She points out that 1n medieval texts Siva and 
Ràma were devotees of one another and that 
Hanumän, Räma’s foremost devotee, was 
closely connected with Siva, sometimes being 
described as an incarnation of Siva, and thus 
elements of both Vaisnavite and Saivite worship 
are ıncorporated. J. S Hawley’s paper on 
Govardhan pays tribute to Vaudeville’s pio- 
neering work on folk aspects of the sanctity of 
the mountain and looks at a räslilä about it, 
suggesting that the categories of ‘folk’ and 
‘high’ traditions are not discrete. 

Some of the papers analyse texts concerning 
devotion. M. Thiel-Horstmann discusses the 
dual identity of the nagas of the Dädüpanthi 
sect of Rajasthan as devotees and militant 
monks, includıng an edition and translation of a 
sectarian text of the eighteenth century 
F. Hardy outlines the tensions between 
Vaisnava temple ritualism and devotionalism in 
South India and the attempts to resolve these in 
the Srivaisnava sect, shown through the Tamil 

oetry of the untouchable devotee Tirup Pan- 

Ivar. H. C. Bhayani and H. Yagnik report on 
the latest work on devotional folk songs from 
Gujarat while R. S McGregor discusses an 
early Brajbhäsä version of the Räma story. 

A Entwistle's paper 1s unusual in this book 
and in studies of devotional literature, for look- 
ing on the works as literature rather than Just as 
source material for devotionalism, in his discus- 
sions of the myth of Krsna as a pastoral. Few 
literary studies have been made in this field, 
apart from that of K. Bryant on Sürdas, and it 
seems that this would prove a rich area for 
research. Entwistle has compared western 
pastoralism with that of Braj and 1t would be 
interesting to see the many exciting and con- 
troversial suggestions of this paper expanded. 
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Litteratures ıs a collection of works of 
Vaudeville herself and of her pupils, etc and as 
such, her influence is shown more strongly 
Each has studied a different area and aspect of 
North India.—G. Monnet writes on the Farsi 
tradition, comparing the poetry of Kabir and 
Hafez; P. Kvaerne on tantric texts of Buddhist 
Bengal; D. Matringe on images of the first Sikh 
community from the Adi Granth, W M. Cael- 
lewaert on Nàmdev's poems in Rajasthan; 
C. Champton on medieval Süfism attested in the 
oral Bhojpuri literature of Bihar; F Mallison on 
the Gujarati garbis of Pir Shams, F. Delvoye 
on dhrupad songs in the Bray language and 
N. Balbir de Tugny on the creation of a literary 
version of Khari Boli Avadhi would also have 
been included, were it not for the untimely 
death of her student, J.-E. Gorse. Vaudeville 
herself writes on an untouchable saint of 
Maharashtra and on the säkhis and padas of 
Kabir : 

The books are smartly designed and the 
quality of the articles is of an overall high 
standard. The tedious and perennial problem of 
transliteration crops up, and although most 
examples are easy to follow, a table of reference 
would have been useful in Devotion divine. 
Given the problem that writing on India in 
French can have little impact in India, or on 
many English-speaking students, it 1s a pity that 
Lutératures lacks the English summaries that 
are increasingly provided for such compilations. 
These books will complement the collection of 
papers published from the triennial con- 
ferences on devotionalism. They also underline 
the significance of the contribution of 
Vaudeville to scholarship, both from her own 
publications and from the work of her students. 
Although the articles contain some healthy critı- 
cism of her work, these books show the great 
affection and respect in which this elegant 
scholar 1s held. 


RACHEL DWYER 


A. GHOSH (ed.): An encyclopaedia of 
Indian archaeology. Vol. t: Subjects. 
Vol. u: A gazetteer of explored and 
excavated sites. xvi, 413 pp.; iv, 
470 pp. Leiden, etc.: E. J. Brill, 
1990. Guilders 400 set. 


The present work 1s the result of a project 
initiated by the Indian Council of Historical 
Research. Its goal 1s the collection of the data 
on all archaeology done 1n India up to the last 
decade into one publication It is a suitable 
memorial to its editor, the late Dr. Amalananda 
Ghosh, former director of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, who died ın 1981, prior to its 
publication. Ghosh was not only responsible for 
the discovery of a considerable amount of the 
archaeological data given in contributions to 
these volumes, he also wrote many entries 
himself. 

The editing of any work of this nature will 
reflect the dominant interests of the field. In his 
introduction, B. K. Thapur, also a former ASI 
director, dates the ‘formal, or official recog- 
nition’ of archaeology from the establishment 
of the Archaeological Survey of India in 1861. 
Initially, Indian archaeology was historical, but 
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historical in the sense that Cunningham and his 
cohorts relied on translations of the works of 
Chinese monks to locate and identify the sites of 
Indian monasteries. Protohistoric research 
began 1n the 1920s with John Marshall's work 
at Harappa and Mohenjodaro. And although 
there had been various finds of prehistoric 
objects 1n earlier times, prehistory did not really 
belong to the field of archaeology until after 
Wheeler’s reconstruction of the ASI in the 1940s 
and Indian Independence 

At this point prehistory appears to have 
focused archaeological attention, and con- 
centrated archaeological activity Volume 1 1$ 
devoted to essentially prehistorical subjects, 
broken down into numbered chapter and sub- 
ject headings in the table of contents Historical 
archaeology is mentioned in a few very conden- 
sed entries Chapters also contain sub-subjects, 
also numbered but not listed in the table of 
contents. Cross-references to subjects are given 
in brackets, and there is an index at the end of 
the volume 

In Vol mn, A gazetteer of explored and 
excavated sites in India, sites are listed 
alphabetically rather than divided according to 
an archaeological time frame Each listing pro- 
vides, at least, a mention of a site, its location 
and a cross-reference to the subject volume, at 
most, the aforementioned items and a precis of 
the work done at specific times. 

A system of cross-referencing based on chap- 
ters and headings ts obviously necessary and 
useful but a bit irritating in that few sentences 
seem to be without one or more flag. Harappa is 
always Harappa (4.9), Russet-coated Painted 
Ware (11.22), and so on, ın both volumes 
However, it is difficult to ımagıne a less 
thorough system of handling so vast a quantity 
of data and range of subjects. Map co-ordinates 
for sites, given 1n some instances ın vol. 11, are 
most useful. Bibliographical references and 
page numbers, are also an advantage, which 
must be seen to make up for the absence of an 
index. 

One would wısh for as thorough a coverage of 
historic subjects and sites as there are of pre- 
historic ones’ alas, the difficulty may be due to 
the increasing sophistication of scientific and 
multi-disciplinary applications to archaeological 
field-work where pottery sherds are subjected to 
minute scrutiny rather than discarded But this 
seems to assume that science and history do not 
have equal value in archaeology. By the same 
token, there are no clear criteria for choosing 
what to write about for each subject or site. 

Where sherds have been found at sites having 
historic levels, the preponderance of the text 
deals with describing these ıtems, summarily 
dismissing more weighty hıstorıcal and cultural 
content. Buddhism, for instance, in ‘ Chapter 
4.18, Early historical’, 1s described as ‘at first 
localized in Bihar and e Uttar Pradesh, spread 
far and wide from the 3rd century BC and 
carved out of itself ımportant centres in the 
Deccan, ın the megalithic milieu’ (1, 131). The 
next chapter ‘Chapter 4.19 Late historical’, 
begins ‘The period is dominated by religious 
edifices and sculptures, which fall within the 
realm of art history ' (1, 151) 

As a quick reference to just the facts for 
historical sites, the encyclopedia is a valuable 
resource There are, however, some curious 
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inclusions and omissions At the Buddhist site 
of Nalanda, for instance, it 1s claimed that 
Hsuen Tsang (read Xuanzang) ‘ spent here a few 
years studying Mahälandä (sc) Buddhism . ' 
(n, 304). It also said: ‘At an ecclesiastical site 
like Nalanda it ıs futile to expect manifold 
objects of material interest’ (m, 306). This last 
remark is particularly interesting ın that the ASI 
annual reports of pre-Wheeler times regularly 
detail how much débris was removed each 
season ın the process of revealing the archıtec- 
tural remains of the sites—débris that 1s still 
there ın yet another unexcavated mound. And 
Taxıla, regarded in 4.18 as ‘ mostly outside the 
pale of the archaeological cultures of India, [and 
which] had affinities with them only in the 4th- 
3rd century B.c. levels ' (p. 131) receives 26 lines 
of index entries in volume I but is not even listed 
as a site in vol u 

It ıs a shame that an encyclopedia published 
by E. Brill of Leiden ts marred by a number of 
typographical errors. That aside, the volumes 
are a most welcome addition to the growing 
library of up-to-date reference books on Indian 
archaeology. 


M. L. STEWART 


CHRISTIAN W. TROLL (ed.) Muslim 
shrines in India: their character, 
history and significance. (Islam in 
India. Studies and Commentaries, 
IV.) xvi, 327 pp., 12 plates, map [on 
endpapers]. Delhi, etc: Oxford 
University Press, [1990]. Rs. 240, 
£17.50. 


Readers familiar with the format of earlier 
volumes in the Islam in India series of the 
Vidyajyoti Institute will be unsurprised to find 
the admirable catholicity of Trolls editorial 
policy fully reflected in the varied contents of 
this collection. Their very heterogeneity of 
theme and style together yields a reasonably 
rounded picture both of the Muslim shrines of 
India themselves and of current approaches to 
the study of these most important institutions of 
South Asian Islam. If a sadly elegiac note runs 
through so many of the studies presented here, 
that is hardly surprismg in view of the preatly 
changed situation of traditional Muslim ınstitu- 
tions in contemporary India, where they have 
been so affected by the great migration of 1947 
and by such subsequent legislation. as the 
abolıtion of zamindarı. 

One must turn to the middle of the volume 
for the most substantial contributions, classified 
as ‘interpretive’ and ‘ doctrinal’ studies In the 
first category, Pinto’s Weberian approach to the 
expectations and understandings of pilgrims to 
the great Nizamuddin dargäh 1s followed by a 
weightier study of the pir-murid relationships 
found to be associated with a lesser shrine in 
Bachhraon by Nanda and Talib. They disarm- 
ingly interweave tales of devotion with Persian 
and Urdu verses by local saints in order to 
comment both overtly on the stories and tacitly 
on the authors’ own heavily Durkhermian 
analyses: zi räz-i dahr ci goyam ki khud[am?| 
gum yärän|juz in ki hec nadanam digar 
namidänam (p 130)! 
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Uttar Pradesh 1s also the setting for Elizabeth 
Mann's anthropological study of the competi- 
tion for control of a Chishti shrine in Aligarh. 
In this important contribution, whose analysis 
of the rivalry between two Muslim status 
groups will certainly be of general interest to 
students of South Asian Islam, both the find- 
ings of her own field-work and provisions of the 
relevant augaf legislation are used to 
demonstrate the process by which control ofthe 
shrine and ıts resources was gradually wrested 
by the upwardly mobile barddari of ex-Julaha 
Ansaris from its hereditary Shams: Shaikhs, 
who had been much weakened by emigration to 
Pakistan 1n 1948 Whereas Mann thus provides 
much further food for thought about the rad- 
ically changing face of Muslim society ın con- 
temporary UP, M Ishaq Khan’s brefer 
following paper on the enduring central signifi- 
cance to Kashmiri Muslims of the great Hazrat- 
bal shrine begins very promismgly with a wealth 
of interesting historical data and references to 
the literature, but tails off somewhat in the final 
summary description of the shrine’s appropn- 
ation by the National Conference under Shaikh 
Abdullah. 

The two ‘ theological’ studies form a patr of 
very unequal length. J. M. S. Baljon provides a 
magısterially terse summary of Shah Waliul- 
lah’s views on the institution of the dargah, as 
actually expressed in his authentic writings. Set 
out with characteristically exuberant and often 
fascinating detail, M Gaborieau's much longer 
contrbution is devoted to a description of 
the contents and presumed background of 
Al-balagh al-mubin, a disorganized Persian tract 
attacking the saint-cult, falsely attributed to the 
great Delhi divine but in fact demonstrably the 
work of a nineteenth-century reformist. 

The volume opens with a set of less ambitious 
*documentary' studies, which have much 
varied and detailed information to offer to the 
curious. This 1s especially true of the insiders’ 
descriptions of the great shrine at Bahratch by 
Tahir Mahmood and of the rituals associated 
with the premier Chishti dargäh at Ajmer by 
Syed Liyaqat Hussain Moini Much is also to be 
learnt along the way from the tours expertly 
conducted by Z. A. Desaı of the major shrines 
of Ahmadabad (illustrated along with others in 
the volume's finely reproduced black-and-white 
photographs), and by Paul Jackson of those of 
Patna. Like previous volumes in the series, this 
too concludes with a useful set of review articles 
of more or less recently produced work ın the 
field, M. Ishaq Khan’s memorable demolition 
ofS A A. Rizvr's insecurely founded 4 hıstory 
of Sufism in India (New Delhi, 1978-83) being 
particularly recommended reading for those still 
beguiled by its title into ımagınıng it to be a 
reliable standard work on the subject. 


CHRISTOPHER SHACKLE 


PIERRE PICHARD: The pentagonal 
monuments of Pagan. 157 pp. Bang- 
kok: White Lotus, 1991. 


Pagan, capital of the first Burmese kıngdom 
on the east bank of the Irrawaddy, preserves 
more than two thousand brıck temples and 
stüpas, all Buddhist in their dedication Among 
these is a small number of sixteen buildings with 
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unusual, precisely determined, five-sided plans 
These temples were erected at the end of the 
twelfth century or at some date within the 
thirteenth century. The only other known com- 
parable temples m Burma is a sıngle, similar and 
contemporary construction at Sale, 45km. 
downstream from Pagan and on the same bank 
of the Irrawaddy, and two much later, dis- 
similar constructions at Shwebo and Henzada 
These pentagonal monuments are not merely 


unique within the country; no other examples , 


are known within South and South-East Asia as 
a whole The recognition of the unique qualities 
of this group relies mainly upon the surveys that 
the architect Pierre Pichard, author of the 
present volume, conducted 1n Burma in the 
early 1980s The results of his work originally 
appeared as an article in French in the Bulletin 
de l'Ecole Française d’Extréme-Orient (LXXIV, 
305-80) in 1985 Here, in a translated and 
expanded’ form, the work comprises an 
independent monograph, generously illustrated 
with 117 black and white photographs and 38 
architectural drawings. 

The book consists of two parts, a general 
introduction and a descriptive catalogue of each 
of the seventeen monuments at Pagan and Sale. 
Before considering the aesthetic and technical 
aspects of the temples, the author first clarifies 
the underlying meaning of these pentagonal 
buildings. He argues that the unusual, five-sided 
lay-outs grew out of a need to have five niches 
within a single building to accommodate the 
five Buddhas; that is, the three Buddhas of the 
distant past, Kakusandha, Konagamana and 
Kassapa, the historic Buddha, Gotama, and the 
future Buddha, Metteyya. This sequence of five 
successive Buddhas ıs known within Burmese 
art from at least the seventh-eighth centuries 
onwards. If the original plastered sculptures 
within the twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
Pagan temples have now been oblıterated by 
weather, earthquake and invasions, there 1s 
sufficient epigraphic evidence to confirm that 
they did indeed depict this particular sequence 
of Buddhas 

The author then proceeds to the architectural 
qualities of the buildings. He begins with a 
consideration of the brick walls and vaults with 
which their entrance porches, connecting 
interior corridors and arched niches for votive 
images are constructed. He demonstrates the 
different arrangements of these common ele- 
ments that result in the vanety of characteristic 
pentagonal plans Monuments with high- 
vaulted corndors are distinguished from those 
with high-vaulted shrines. In the more 
ambitious examples, solid, stupa-like construc- 
tions mse over the central core. In the largest 
monument, the Dhamma-yazika (inventory 
no 947), five separate shrines without any con- 
necting corridors protrude from a stüpa on a 
pentagonal stepped base 

The monuments have all been precisely 
surveyed, and the author considers the geo- 
metric perfection that has been followed in 
actual construction. From the measurements 
that he provides, it seems that the temple plans 
are remarkably accurate with never more than 
2% error. Orientation is an important factor, 
the majority of examples having one focal niche 
facing due east, sometimes with an enlarged 
entrance porch. No relative chronology 1s sug- 
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gested for the pentagonal series, differences in 
plan and typology being considered con- 
temporaneous developments within a relatively 
short tıme-span. Only three monuments are 
inscribed, the foundation stele of the Dhamma- 
yazika, for instance, which yields the dates 
1196-98, being the earliest The author com- 
pletes his introduction with an overview of 
pentagonal buildings within world architecture, 
taking the reader well beyond Asia to Europe 
and the United States. 

The descriptive catalogue that follows pro- 
vides data for each monument, including basic 
drawings, photographs and inventory numbers, 
and a summary of the formal attributes of plan, 
elevation and decorative scheme. The present 
condition of the monument is also noted A 
map locates each temple within the vast site of 
the city 


GEORGE MICHELL 


SUKANTA CHAUDHURI (ed.): Calcutta, 
the living city. Vol. r The past; 
Vol. u. The present and the future. 
xv, 276 pp.; xvii, 365 pp. Calcutta, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1990. 
Rs. 600, 750 (set Rs. 1250). 

J. P. Losrv: Calcutta, city of palaces: a 
survey of the city in the days of the 
East India Company 1690-1858. 
137 pp., l6plates, London: The 
British Library; New Delhi: Arnold 
Publishers, 1990. £20 (paper £12.95). 


Oxford University Press’s trıumphant two 
volume celebration of Calcutta’s tercentenary, 
adorned with over a thousand illustrations, 
dense in detail, covering numerous aspects of 
Calcutta from poetry to sewers, 1s as astonish- 
ing as the city itself. Over seventy experts have 
contributed essays, and the publisher is to be 
congratulated on producing the volumes so 
beautifully. But all would surely wish to give the 
jay-malya to the editor, Sukanta Chaudhuri, 
Professor of English at Presidency College, and 
an internationally reputed authority on 
European Renaissance literature as well as a 
devoted Calcuttan Chaudhuri does not in any 
way push himself to the fore ın the short 
introductions and prefaces at the beginning of 
each volume, but clearly nothing would have 
happened had he not been there with the energy 
to badger his contributors for articles, translate 
where necessary from Bengali, write the excel- 
lent additional information boxes that enhance 
the articles, and achieve a most distinguished 
fluency and consistency of style. Fellow Calcut- 
tans will have numerous queries and comments 
on points of detail, and there are some con- 
spicuous omissions (the Christians, the 
Muslims, the museums, the zoo, the rats at 
Esplanade). The foreign reader, however, ıs 
likely to have only one major complaınt. Why 
were no references or bibliographies supplied? 
References would perhaps have made the book 
unreasonably large, but even if every con- 
tributor had been limited to listing, say, five or 
ten main sources, the volumes could have been a 
bibliographical goldmine. 
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To say in defence that they were designed for 
the general reader rather than the scholar is not 
borne out by the finely academic nature of most 
of the articles. This is not a coffee-table book 
Some prabäsi Calcuttans better able to afford 
Rs 1250 for the set than Calcutta’s residents 
may purchase ıt as such, and even present it to 
others in the hope of convincing them that 
Calcutta is much more than its slums But a 
casual reader 1s likely to be daunted by pages of 
demographic statistics, by formidable articles 
on literature or architecture or the cinema brist- 
hng with titles and names, or by the box on 
p.144 of vol.u explaining the difference 
between the CMC, the CIT, the CMPO, the 
CMDA, and the CMWSA. 

The editor writes ın this box’ ‘ Civic services 
and civic development in Calcutta are entrusted 
to a number of organizations, whose precise 
functions and relations are a mystery to most 
citizens. This brief account may help.’ Who is 
being helped here? Who are Chaudhuri’s 
volumes for? For Calcutta’s citizens themselves, 
taking justifiable pride in their city’s tercen- 
tenary, for other Indians, or for non-Indians? 

All three categories of readers are clearly 
welcome, but only if—as the publisher puts ıt on 
the jacket-—they are ' responsible’ or ‘serious’. 
Calcutta is not a tourist city: ıt makes strenuous 
demands on the visitor, not just the physical 
demands that everyone knows and which even 
the Grand Hotel cannot relieve completely, but 
intellectual demands too. The message sent out 
by these volumes seems to be’ you can learn 
about Calcutta, her people, culture, institutions, 
buildings and so on, but only if you make an 
effort. Calcutta is too complex and unique to be 
summed up in a tourist leaflet You will need to 
learn about the East India Company ıf you 
want to know why the city came into existence 
at all; about the nineteenth-century debate 
between English and vernacular education if 
you want to understand Calcutta's schools; 
about the intricacy of modern Bengali literary 
lfe if you want to understand the Calcutta 
Book Fair, about the history of the city's 
drainage systems if you want to understand why 
the streets get flooded. 

This could be true of any great city. But 
history and geography seem to impinge on 
Calcutta with exceptional force. perhaps that 1s 
why Chaudhuri has been able to muster such an 
impressive array of experts. Calcuttans are 
fascinated by their city, their ‘queen of two 
faces’, with its ‘ sustatnedly divided psyche, its 
mingled attraction and repulsion, exaltation 
and despair ' This fascination has combined 
with Bengali academic energy to produce in the 
city’s intelligentsia a vigorously subtle under- 
standing of their city. That same curiosity and 
energy lies behind Calcutta's achievements in 
spheres extending beyond itself, and many of 
these artistic, scientific, political and academic 
achievements are described in this book. But 
with the exception of figures such as Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Satyajıt Ray (who 'vindicated 
Calcutta's milieu to the world’) or Mother 
Teresa, one receives an impression of a self- 
contained. ingrown quality in Calcutta’s 
cultural and intellectual life This prevails 
despite the city’s famous receptiveness to ideas 
from the West, and was a feature even of the 
early British settlement, where everything and 
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everyone arriving in Calcutta quickly became 
Calcuttan It 1s a place, as Tapati Guha 
Thakurta says in her article on Art ın Old 
Calcutta, where ‘the very categories of 
"Western" and “Indian”, “modern” and 
“traditional” grow fluid.’ This makes it 
somewhat impenetrable to the outsider—as 
impenetrable as ddda, that typically Bengali 
‘long talking session, commonly of a recurrent 
sort among friends or co-activists ° 

The article on adda by Pratap Kumar Ray 
stresses that ıt ‘cannot flourish in a disciplined 
environment’ The editor ın his own article on 
Education 1n Modern Calcutta mentions ‘ the 
recent remark by an all-Indian educational 
administrator that in Calcutta, academic 
activity seems to thrive in direct proportion to 
the apparent disorder of the academic system ’ 
There i5 a certain pride in Calcutta that things 
somehow get done, despite, or even because of 
the chaos Thus most of the articles on Calcutta's 
economic or environmental problems are quite 
upbeat in their conclusions and predictions 
Adıti Nath Sarkar in his article on the East 
Calcutta Wetlands even sees Calcutta as an 
environmental trail-blazer, with its ‘several 
thousand rag-pickers ' proving ‘ an inverse rela- 
tion between affluence and affinity for recy- 
cling’, and its Wetlands miraculously turning 
sewage and polluted air into ‘clean air, fresh 
water, organic nutrients and a daily supply of 
fresh fish and green vegetables for Calcutta’s 
kitchens. ’ 

It would be unfair to say that these volumes 
are primarily about the world of the Calcutta 
bhadralok unfair firstly because the bhadralok 
has to be given due prominence in the evolution 
of the city, and secondly because the poor are by 
no means ignored Indeed, two of the most 
eloquent articles are Sumanta Banerjee’s ' The 
world of Ramjan Ostagar—the common man 
of Old Calcutta’ in voli, and Raghab 
Bandyopadhyay’s meditation on ‘Calcutta’s 
river’ in vol. 1. It would also be unfair to say 
that the lighter sides of Calcutta are overlooked, 
for there are articles on soccer (which Swami 
Vivekananda said would bring young men 
nearer to heaven than the Gita), sports, and 
* The food and sweets of Calcutta’ But perhaps 
there 1s one vital, animating element that 
has slipped through Sukanta Chaudhun’s 
scrupulously academic net. the zany streak of 
humour, dottiness, satire, laughter that more 
than anytlung keeps Calcutta going. Could the 
touch have been a little hghter 1n places, not 
least in Chaudhuri's own articles on Calcutta's 
trains and buses? Maybe there is more humour 
in the book than immediately meets the eye. 
Writing about past outstanding teachers at his 
own Presidency College, Chaudhuri writes with 
Gibbonian delicacy: ‘An unfortunate distaste 
for publication has deprived some of these 
stalwarts of lasting eminence.’ How grateful we 
can be that a similar distaste has not afflicted 
him and his band of distinguished contributors 

Given the shared role that Britain and Bengal 
played in building up Calcutta, it is appropriate 
that the O U.P. volumes should be answered, so 
to speak, by J. P. Losty's equally sumptuous 
City of palaces. This ıs not, as might first 
appear, a catalogue to the British Library's 
“Calcutta, City of Palaces’ exhibition, but a 
book in its own right. essentially a survey of Old. 
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Calcutta’s topography as revealed ın drawıngs, 
prints, maps and paintings. Anyone looking at 
pictures of Calcutta by Thomas Daniell, James 
Baillie Fraser, William Wood, Thomas Princep 
et al. and wanting to know which house is which 
and who lived where, will find the answers in 
this book. Because Losty makes full use of 
literary sources from William Hickey on, to sort 
out the contents of the pictures, there is plenty 
of engaging detail about social and domestic 
life. But does a poet as excruciatingly bad as Sir 
Charles D’Oyly (Tom Row the Griffin’ a 
burlesque poem in twelve cantos, London, 1828) 
deserve to be quoted at such length? D’Oyly’s 
verses apart, the book pleasurably matches the 
glorious amplitude of its subject Appropniately 
ending with Frederick Fiebig's panoramic view 
from the Ochterlony Monument, it faithfully 
records a Calcutta which ıs gone for ever, but 
without which Professor Chaudhuri's volumes 
would certainly never have been written 


WILLIAM RADICE 


CLINTON B. SEELY: A poet apart: a 
literary biography of the Bengali 
poet Jibanananda Das (1899—1954). 
341 pp. Newark: University of 
Delaware Press; London and 
Toronto: Associated University 
Presses, [1991]. £39.95. 


Clinton B Seely, Professor of Bengali at the 
University of Chicago, has long been known as 
an authority on the great modern Bengal: poet, 
Jibanananda Das. His doctoral thesis was on 
Jibanananda, and the book that has finally 
emerged lives up to expectation ın nearly every 
respect. Not only 1s ıt the first full-length book 
in English on Jibanananda (and unlikely to be 
rivalled for a long time), it 15 also almost unpre- 
cedented as a biography of a Bengal: literary 
figure by a Western scholar. 

Edward Thompson in his biography of 
Tagore—Seeley's only precursor ın the genre— 
was dealing with a figure who was already 
internationally famous. Biography usually fol- 
lows fame m this way, Seely’s subject is scarcely 
known outside Bengal, so his difficult task has 
been to bring Jibanananda into existence ın 
English from scratch. 

He does this firstly with an opening chapter 
on Jıbanananda’s ‘ Roots '—sensitively provid- 
mg background information on East Bengal, 
Bengali literary history, and the Brahmo Samaj 
to which Jibanananda’s schoolmaster father 
enthusiastically belonged More importantly, 
he supphes throughout his book generous 
quotations from Jibanananda’s poetry and 
prose, ın fluent and accurate translation. Many 
whole poems are translated, some of them run- 
ning to three pages or more; so we are given a 
kind of ‘ Selected poems’ and biography rolled 
into one 

For some readers this may be an irritation. 
But even ıf one skims the translations at a 
first reading, they effectively convey what 
Jibanananda ıs like as a poet. ‘ Energetic 
manipulation of language, intensely sensuous 
images, daring displays of personal revelation, 
analytically unwieldy doubts and insecurities— 
this is the stuff of Jibanananda’s poetry and of 
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his greatness.” By the time we reach this con- 
cluding estimation, we know it to be true, and 
we can, if we wish, return to particular poems to 
appreciate these qualities more fully 

Seely succeeds ın combining lucid scholarship 
with ımagınatıve feeling. He guides us with 
masterly authority through literary lfe in Cal- 
cutta in the 1930s and 1940s. The conflict 
between the modernist Kallol group and the 
conservatives led by the vituperative Sajani 
Kantı Das; the relentless, dauntingly unpredict- 
able power of Rabindranath Tagore, who 
sometimes allied himself with the conservatives, 
sometimes distanced himself from their venom, 
sometimes leaped ahead of the modernists with 
his experiments in prose-poetry and psychologi- 
cal fiction; the exposure and critical attention 
that Buddhadev Bose gave to Jibanananda's 
poems in his journals Pragati and Kavita; the 
battles fought by Sanjay Bhattacharya, whose 
journals Nirukta and Pürvasä used 
Jibanananda’s poems as ammunition agaınst 
doctrinaire Marxism: all this makes an exciting 
story, and shows that the complexity of 
Jibanananda’s art reflects its background. We 
appreciate its evolution—from the gloriously 
sensuous nature imagery of the Rupast Bangla 
poems, to his tormented attempts to grapple 
with a world collapsing into total war; and even 
if Seely confirms, by and large, the view of 
Manindra Ray and others that the later 
Jibanananda ‘was unable to transplant his 
previous strengths into the soil of his new 
perceptions’, he makes the poet’s struggles to 
do so extremely moving 

As a reader and translator of Jibanananda, 
Seely 1s above all responsive to the poet’s 
capacity for bipanna bismay, ‘ perilous wonder ’, 
a kind of intense sensitivity to experience that 
can (as in the famous poem * A day eight years 
ago’) drive a man to suicide, but is the essential 
engine of Jibanananda’s creativity Many of 
Seely’s translations, enhanced by his perceptive 
comments and summaries, truly achieve a 
quality of poetic reincarnation such as 
Jibanananda often craved. 


* When once I leave this body 
Shall I come back to the world? 
If only I might return 
On a winter’s evening 
Taking on the compassionate flesh of a cold 

tangerine 
At the bedside of some dying acquaintance 


, 


The only thing missing from the book ıs an 
impression of Jıbanananda as a person We 
come to know him as a poet, certainly, but not 
really as a husband, teacher, or man that one 
might meet in the street. Is this because ‘ this 
most private of poets', whom even his friends 
felt they never knew well, would elude any 
biographer? Or was Seely hidebound by South 
Asian domestic codes, by tactful respect for the 
feelıngs of Jibanananda's wife, daughter and 
son? In his chapter on Jibanananda's three 
novels, which were not released by the family 
until twenty years after the poet's death, he 
refrains from probing explicitly into their pain- 
fully autobiographical aspects. Maybe another 
biography of Jibanananda remains to be 
written; or maybe we should be grateful to 
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Professor Seely for wrıtıng a book that obliges 
us to concentrate on the poetry, rather than 
dıstracting us from ıt 


WILLIAM RADICE 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE: I won't let 
you go: selected poems. Translated 
by Ketaki Kushari Dyson. 272 pp. 
Newcastle upon Tyne: Bloodaxe 
Books, 1991. £7.95. 


There may at present be no one better equip- 
ped to translate Rabindranath Tagore into 
English than Ketaki Kushari Dyson She is a 
well-known Bengali writer, with a cultured Cal- 
cutta background, but she has also, through 
marriage, spent more than twenty years in 
Britain. If biculturalism 1s a prerequisite for 
translation, Dyson has it in abundance This 
book is a landmark in the presentation of 
Tagore, for ıt 1s undoubtedly the first transla- 
tion of his poems by a Bengali native-speaker 
that 1s both fluent and scholarly 

Dyson has established herself as a Tagore 
scholar through her books in Bengali and 
English on Tagore’s friendship with Victona 
Ocampo (see BSOAS, Lu, 3, 1989, 581-3). 
Anyone who knows these and her other writings 
will not expect her to be self-effacing even in a 
book of translations. She has a strong literary 
personality of her own: rebarbative and thorny 
in some respects, but pungently feminine too— 
like the ketaki flower itself, as her notes remind 
us. Her introduction, notes and glossary in the 
present volume are sprinkled with personal 
anecdotes and asides—irritating or engaging, 
depending on the reader's mood or tempera- 
ment. 

The translations are 1mmediately marked by 
their splashes of rollicking colloquialism— 
locally justified by the onginal, but obtrusively 
frequent enough to establish a style and tone 
that is Dyson’s, not Tagore’s, ‘ Pokes his fingers 
in every pie’, ‘fed up with the world’ (for 
samsäre biragi) ‘the folks go to and fro’, 
‘I hadn't the faintest idea’, ‘don’t trick me, 
Mum’, ‘ you must be joking!’ * fall plonk on the 
ground ’, ‘ my little girl, having heard the call of 
her mates’, ‘so he had to nick it’, ‘ change-of- 
air fanatics’, ‘to con thirst by mirages’, 
'death's smart artistry’: phrases of this sort 
characterize what may come to be known as the 
“Dyson touch’. It 1s lively, but ıt sometimes 
goes over the top ‘The couplings of spring- 
time’ ıs an attractive way of rendering 
madhumäser milan, but it is not what Tagore 
intended. Dyson seems to like the word ‘ coup- 
ling’, as ıt crops up several times: she even calls 
‘ Mi-bhanga' from Syamali (1936) ‘The un- 
coupling’, which does not really preserve the 
pun on ‘rhyme’ (ml) that runs through the 
poem Incidentally, why does she supply no 
note on this interesting poem, which seems to 
refer to Tagore’s beloved sister-in-law Kadam- 
bari, who commutted suicide when he was 
twenty-two? 

The Dyson touch ıs present in the very title of 
her selection, which sounds like a line from a 
pop-song. But despite her taste for the vulgar, 
this 1s by no means a shoddy or cheaply- 
achieved book. It has the curiosity, the relish for 
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scholarly detail that characterized Dyson’s 
excellent Oxford D.Phil. thesis, published as A 
various universe the journals and memoirs of 
British men and women ın the Indian subcon- 
tinent, 1765-1856 (Delhi, 1978), as well as her 
research into Tagore and Ocampo 

Her introduction begins with an entertaining, 
though not especially original, trot through 
Tagore’s background, life and reputation She 
then breaks off to explain her purpose and 
practice as a translator She believes that those 
attracted to ‘deep ecology’ and holism will 
appreciate Tagore’s “impressive wholeness of 
attitude. a loving warmth, a compassionate 
humanity, a delicate sensuousness, an intense 
sense of kinship with nature, a burning aware- 
ness of the universe of which we are a part’, she 
has therefore set out to show, better than other 
translators (including Tagore himself), * what a 
varied and exciting poet he 1s, how relevant to 
our times’ She has done this not by making 
‘academic decisions on what would be a 
“representative” selection’, but by following 
her own creative instincts The last, most ınter- 
esting part of her introduction shows us where 
her instincts and interests lie: in Bengal’s land- 
scape, seasons and flowers (she has clearly enor- 
mously enjoyed tracking down botanıcal terms 
for her notes); in Tagore's strain of earth- 
mother worship, ın his ‘need for a feminine 
touch in his daily life as well as his deeper 
artistic need to be inspired by a woman’. She is 
particularly good on the women in Tagore's life, 
and provides a generous number of photo- 
graphs. Her belief that Victoria Ocampo ıs a 
recurrent presence in his later verse gains force 
from the restraint with which she presents it, in 
this book, as her personal opinion, not some- 
thing that can be finally proved 

For foreign readers of Tagore in Bengali, her 
book 1s invaluable. It highlights many fascinat- 
ing poems that one might have overlooked, the 
translations lucidly explicate many difficulties of 
meaning. Only very occasionally does one need 
to look at the Bengali to clarify the English. But 
the book 1s not aimed at such readers (Dyson 
does not even give the Bengal: titles or first lines 
of the poems—an odd omission). On the reader 
with no knowledge of Bengali, it ıs hard (for this 
reviewer) to predict its impact, Will the poems 
move their readers, change their lives as 
Tagore's own Gitdfjali apparently did? They 
can learn from the book, especially if they read 
Dyson's highly informative notes; but will it 
convince them that Tagore is a poet they need to 
read? The major thing missing from Dyson's 
translations, from an aesthetic point of view, 15 
an equivalent to Tagore's technical virtuosity 
She has a good ear, a strong sense of line and 
phrase, but never tries to emulate Tagore's 
metres or rhymes (except in occasional pairs of 
lines, to doggerel effect). She is at her best when 
the original lends itself to a“ blank verse ' feel: in 
her Browningesque translation of * Parisodh’ 
(‘The repayment’), for example, or a superb 
rendering of the sonnet on Shakespeare from 
Baläkä, ın which the spint of Dyson’s 
Shakespeare-spouting grandfather surely lives 
Her least effective translations are the later vers 
libre poems that make up rather too much of the 
book Are the poems themselves weak, or does 
verse translation need to battle with greater 
technical demands 1f it 1s to come off power- 
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fully? Her translation of poems like 
* Mülyapräpt? (The realization of value’) or 
* Duhsamay’ (‘A stressful time"), where she 
makes good use of half-rhyme, are better; and it 
is interesting that her translation of Poem 
No. 14 from Prantik ( Yabar samay halo 
bihanger ’) emerged, she tells us, from a struggle 
to keep its fourteen-line length. She lost the 
struggle—her translation has fifteen lines-—but 
a fine translation was the result The twenty- 
four songs at the end of her selection, however, 
painfully expose the limitations of her method 
In her introduction she makes a good theoretı- 
cal case for including songs; but her facile, 
unrhymed versions totally lack the ‘swing and 
int” that she thinks she has achieved. 

All in all, Dyson’s book has a verve, a streak 
of gaiety that is refreshing She blows away the 
portentious impression of Tagore that has 
prevailed for too long She helpfully tilts the 
reader towards the ' affirmative and celebrative ' 
aspects of his work. But her breezy self- 
confidence raises some qualms about the effect 
of her book on his reputation outside Bengal 
Surely such a vast and complex bisvakabı 
deserves more humility and uncertainty in his 
translator? Her book 1s an admirable achieve- 
ment, but it lacks awe and mystery. She has not, 
one feels, shared Tagore's deepest concerns, and 
therefore does not invite her readers to share 
them either She has cut him down to her size If 
the poet himself could read her book, he might 
quote back her translation of limes from 
Patraput (Poem No 11): 


* There's no accent now in the way you dress 
yourself, 

nor, in my name, any of that hushed 
vibration 

which had once made it muscial. ' 


WILLIAM RADICE 


LEE SIEGEL: Net of magic: wonders and 
deception in India. vii, 455 pp., 
6plates. Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1991. 
$55 (paper $19.95). 


Readers of Lee Siegel’s Laughing matters: 
comic tradition in India (1987) will be almost 
prepared (and thus forewarned) for Net of 
magic The technique of the two books is 
similar a researcher's approach sits 1n uneasy 
tandem with a practitioner's, and produces an 
end result which informs, entertains, bemuses 
and ınfurıates by turns Siegel, Sanskritist and 
member of the International Brotherhood of 
Magicıans, reveals the world of traditional 
Indian street magic and compares it with the 
‘mystic kitsch and melancholy glitz’ of con- 
temporary Indian stage magicians, whose acts 
in outrageous maharajah outfits ape the exotica 
of the Western music-hall. The author himself 1s 
wholly enmeshed in the /ndrajál to which the 
title alludes, and part of the entrance price to 
Siegel’s show 1s the acceptance of a highly self- 
indulgent style of presentation. If this onerous 
condition does not deter, the book offers an 
engaging view of a largely unexplored part of 
Indian society and performance tradition. 

The first section of the book is a relatively 
straightforward account of street magicians 
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practising in Northern India. The skill of the 
magicians themselves, their reception by a 
beguiled public on the one hand and a brutally 
philistine police force on the other, and the 
ethnographic details relating to their origins 
and families, is all revealed here most effec- 
tively. The author has a real empathy with the 
magicians, their art and their plight; and since 
they accept him as one of their number, he 
manages to compose a very convincing portrait 
of one of India’s least-known worlds. For this 
material alone, the book deserves serious atten- 
tion (despite the frequent misspellings of 
transliterated Indian words). After introducing 
the street magicians, Siegel moves on to con- 
sider some histoncal views of Indian magic, 
looking ın particular at the West’s fascination 
for illusions such as the Indian rope trick He 
draws upon Sanskrit material in establishing a 
context for assessing the illusion of magic, and 
for interpreting its associated dismemberment 
with the symbolism of ritual; but a popular tone 
prevails throughout, and there is no extensive 
foray into the Indological aspects of magic. 

The second section of the book is concerned 
primarily with stage magic, as performed by a 
variety of larger-than-life characters. The tone 
becomes increasingly anecdotal, and descends 
to mbaldry in an overlong fictionalized account 
of a visit by the magician ' Professor M. T 
Banerji’ to Las Vegas, his self-confessed param 
dhamam. The slapstick tone of Laughing matters 
is here wearisomely recalled, and the consider- 
able value of Siegel’s account of India’s con- 
temporary stage magicians 1s severely reduced 
by the intrusively whacky tone 

A later section of the book brings a welcome 
return to the world of street magic, and to 
Siegel’s informative account of their social and 
professional life The data here are from field- 
work ın Tamil Nadu, and include a revelation, 
deduced from video replays, of the performance 
technique used by Sai Baba in his materializa- 
tions of vibhüti The book concludes with a 
ragbag of ‘field notes on magıc’, the first of 
which 1s more or less par for the course in the 
banality stakes: ‘5/29/87 (Bombay) Anything 
can happen That’s the pleasure of magic and 
the terror of it’, the leaden aphorism is hardly 
improved in a reappearance seven pages (and 
seven months) later with ‘ India * substituted for 
‘magic’ and ‘Delhi’ for ‘Bombay’. The 
blurb’s sanguine appraisal of Siegel’s technique 
as ‘masterfully using a panoply of narrative 
sleights ’, rings increasingly hollow as one loses 
patience with the childishly exuberant 
attention-seeking of the author-as-performer 
The sleights are not as convincing as the per- 
former would wish: Siegel’s Indians have an 
embarrassing tendency to speak American 
English, for example, seriously eroding the 
credibility of his dialogues. The novelty of his 
free-wheeling academic approach 1s given the he 
by his pat and patronising assumption of 
(unproven) superiority over his Indian counter- 
parts, this attitude betraying a distinctly old- 
fashioned style of orientalism And yet the 
interest of Siegel's material is undeniable, as 1s 
the skill with which he presents so much of it, if 
only it could have been subjected to the scrutiny 
of a judicious editor 


RUPERT SNELL 
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NANCY ‘TAPPER: Bartered brides: 
politics, gender and marriage in an 
Afghan tribal society. (Cambridge 
Studies in Social Anthropology, 
74.) xxii, 309 pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1991. 
£32.50, $54.50. 


Bartered Brides is a fascinating account of the 
Maduzai Durrani of Afghan Turkistan, a tribal 
people whose identity and politics at the time of 
study were articulated through their marriage 
practices, Meticulous field data, collected 1n 
collaboration with Richard Tapper in the early 
nineteen seventies, comprehensively document a 
distinctive way of hfe now tragically altered 
since the Soviet invasion. in 1978 and 
throughout the book it is difficult not to be 
saddened by the knowledge of how the lives and 
hopes of this engaging people were to be so 
abruptly interrupted. We are thus disturbingly 
reminded of the susceptibility of such cultures 
to outside intervention irrespective of their own 
apparent vitality and resilience. 

Though the way of life described here may 
have disappeared, the book is, however, much 
more than a tribute and memorial to the 
Maduzai, for it addresses 1ssues of general and 
continuing concern to anthropologists working 
in the Middle East. For far too long Middle 
Eastern marriage has been discussed ın terms 
which privilege marriage rules and the incidence 
of marriage between particular genealogical 
types. Fortunately, Nancy Tapper departs rad- 
ically from such an approach in this book and 
concentrates instead on the economic and 
political manoeuvring which generate the 
general patterns. Discussion of marriage stat- 
istics and the personal marriage strategies of the 
principals involved are successfully integrated 
to provide an insight into the relationship 
between the domestic rmplications of different 
kinds of marriage and their consequences in the 
wider public arena. 

As resources (particularly land) diminished 
throughout this century marriage became 
increasingly central to the Maduzai—as a 
means of resolving competition and conflict, of 
negotiating relative status and of constructing 
group identity. Moreover, 1ts political signifi- 
cance extended to all levels of Maduzai social 
organization from the household to the ethnic 
group. Different messages could be signalled by 
different types of marriage (for example, 
exchange and brideprice marriages implied 
equality and inequality respectively), but even 
structurally similar marriages came to be rein- 
terpreted 1n a variety of sometimes contradic- 
tory ways in an effort to contro] increasing 
competition over resources within the subtribe. 
Not every Maduzai was an equal player in these 
changed circumstances and the tribal 
egalitarianism typical of the time when the 
group first arrived ın the area and found land 
plentiful was gradually replaced by a new 
emphasis on the autonomy of individual house- 
holds and by an inequality based on inherited 
wealth. Some men thus found their marriage 
strategies constrained by others more powerful 
than themselves, an eventuality which 
dıminished the honour of the former. This ın 
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turn might result in a spiralling decline in the 
fortunes of weaker households whose manage- 
ment of material and human resources could 
increasingly become subject to outside 
ınterference 

Women, too, experienced tıghter control over 
their marriages as a consequence of the ıncreas- 
ing competition over productive resources. Thıs 
seems to have been particularly true of wealthier 
households where women could no longer or so 
readily resort to elopement or illicit affairs as 
ways of improving their own situation and 
subverting male authority; such options 
remained more open to women in weaker 
households (and 1n some respects became even 
more attractive to them), although if resorted to 
they inevitably contributed to the downward 
course of these families. Women were seen as 
household representatives by the Maduzai, a 
situation which, given the ruthlessly competitive 
nature of inter-household relations, possibly 
inhibited the development of ' structured rela- 
tions of solidarity’ among them (p.105) In 
fact, the author’s data compel her to depart 
from the conventional treatment of Muddle 
Eastern women as a separate sub-society and to 
regard them as an integral rather than isolatable 
part of the study; this generates some valuable 
insights into the mutual interdependence of men 
and women which might usefully be applıed 
elsewhere ın the region. 

Indeed, many of Tapper’s arguments and 
conclusions have relevance beyond the Maduzaı 
case and she 1s to be congratulated and sup- 
ported for her aim to transcend the ‘ parochial 
concerns of regional ethnography’ (p 24). In 
addition to the many insights made in passing 
her analysis convincingly demonstrates, for 
example, the necessity of viewing particular 
marriages as part of a sequence embedded in the 
social and marital histories of the households 
involved. Marriages are rarely of equal value, 
something which statistics alone are bound to 
obscure, and which only richly detailed case 
material of the kind presented by Tapper can 
reveal. To those put off by the intricacies of this 
case material I can only point out that by the 
end of the book their effort in reading it will be 
rewarded by the feeling that they now really 
know the Maduzaı. 

Bartered brides is a subtle, finely-tuned 
analysis based on enviably thorough and con- 
vincing field research. The many tables, 
genealogies and case histories which surely 
represent the distillation of many hours of 
poring over field notes, suggest both the affec- 
tion and obligation the author feels towards the 
Maduzai. This care and attention to detail 
perhaps also explains the regrettable delay 
between research and publication, a delay 
particularly regrettable since the author’s 
doctoral thesis written twelve years earlier, and 
which contains in embryonic form many of the 
arguments here, anticipated by at least several 
years many of the insights into Middle Eastern 
marriage produced by scholars writing in the 
nineteen eighties. It would be unfortunate 1f in 
consequence credit was not given where credit is 
due 
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BARBARA DALY METCALF: Perfecting 
women: Maulana | Ashraf ‘Ali 
Thanawi's Bihishti Zewar. A partial 
translation with commentary. xv, 
436 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
London: University of California 
Press, 1991. £19. 


The late nineteenth century was a time of 
challenge for the Muslim world Faced with the 
rise of Western colonial powers whose 
dominance severely restricted their political and 
cultural independence, Muslims were forced to 
come to terms with the new reality in one way or 
another Notable among these reactions were 
the movements of religious reform and revival 
which sought to redefine what ıt meant to be a 
Muslim in order to cope with the uncertainties 
of a fast-changıng world. One such reform 
movement was the Deobandi movement which 
emerged in North India during thus period. 
Studies of the Deobandi reformers, such as 
Metcalf's own Islamic revival m British. India 
Deoband, 1860—1900 (Berkeley, 1982), have 
tended to focus on the origins of the movement 
and the political legacy to which it contributed 
in terms of the separate Muslim political iden- 
tity crucial to the later demand for Pakistan. 
Metcalfs current work, Perfecting women, 
however, takes a different approach, and in the 
process ılluminates further the movement as 
well as the environment which shaped it 

Perfecting women is, as ıts full title indicates, 
the partial translation with commentary of the 
Bihishti Zewar (Heavenly ornaments) a 
lengthy, multi-volumed, instructional guide- 
book written by one of the Deobandi leaders, 
Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanawı, and published in 
the early 1900s Aimed, though not exclusively, 
at a female readership, the Bihishtt Zewar was 
intended to instruct Muslim girls and women in 
religious teachings, proper behaviour and 
prudent conduct. In many ways, ıt became 
almost the Indian Muslim (albeit theological) 
equivalent of a Mrs. Beeton's, intended to pro- 
vide young women with all they needed to know 
about how to run their own lives as well as those 
of their families (indeed, the comparison is not 
as far-fetched as it might seem, for the Bıhıshti 
Zewar includes recipes for household products 
and food, and instructions on such practical 
problems as book-keeping or using the post- 
office) But the length of the original and the 
scope of its contents mean that Metcalf has not 
sought to produce a full translation. 

Much of the first half of the Brhishti Zewar 
which deals with normative Hanafi teachings on 
religious ritual (including, for example, fifty 
pages on the ‘dos’ and ‘ don'ts' of ritual ablu- 
tion) has been excluded, partly because large 
extracts already appear elsewhere in English as 
guides for present-day Muslims. Instead, 
Metcalf has been selective ın her choice of 
sections to translate, picking out the ‘Books’ 
which best illustrate both the main themes of 
reformist thinking and the immediate environ- 
ment in which they were applied. Hence, she 
produces a picture of a society ın change, both 
religious and practical, and through the wealth 
of detail presented here the reader gains a strong 
impression of the everyday life of the relatively 
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pve North Indian Muslim women and 
amılıes who formed the main subject and 
readership of the original work. The gulf which 
separated what Thanawı saw and what he 
sought brings home the extent to which he and 
his colleagues felt that Indian Muslim society 
would have to change in the process of reform- 
ing itself, 

Perfecting women ıs, as Metcalf points out, all 
about control of the self and of any situation in 
which a woman might find herself This 
emphasis was perfectly in keeping with the 
Deobandi theory of the person which posed the 
nafs, or lower self, m opposition to ‘agi, or 
reasoned discrimination, and argued that true 
self-fulfilment could be achieved only by 
cultivating the latter at the expense of the 
former. Rational ınstruction and physical 
repetition were keys to this transformation of 
the self Both men and women needed to discı- 
pline the undisciplined impulses of the lower 
soul by exercising sense, although women, seen 
to be lacking in ‘ag/ 1n comparison with men, 
required extra assistance to achieve this goal. 
But, while Thanawı shared the commonly held 
belief that women were handicapped in their 
struggle for personal development, albeit for 
largely cultural reasons, he did not regard this 
as the grounds for inequality in spiritual terms. 
Both men and women possessed the same 
potential for reform Thus, there could be no 
talk of women being morally inferior to men. 
Indeed, the Bilusht: Zewar repeatedly argues 
that women were well placed to appreciate the 
relationship between Muslims and God since 
ideally their relationships with their husbands 
should reflect the qualities of that with the 
Almighty. And while he envisaged that women 
should continue to lead secluded lives, this state 
of affairs was to be the result of the strength of 
their position rather than of any weakness on 
their part Education, which he enjoined for 
women and men alike, would in fact make 
women less reliant on intermediaries, and he 
saw nothing wrong in their being taught to read 
and write hke ‘ maulawis’ Although he by no 
means shared all their views, Thanawi like other 
contemporary writers on the subject of female 
education, such as Mumtaz Alı and Hali who 
belonged to the Alıgarh school of Muslım 
reform, was almost ‘revolutionary’ in his 
msistence that women in purdah should be 
educated like their menfolk. 

The high priority given by the Deobandis to 
the reform of individual Muslim lives was 
directly related to the wider fact that, with 
colonial rule, public institutions had shipped 
from Muslim control Women, as custodians of 
the private Muslim world that required reform, 
were therefore the prime targets for the right 
kind of religious and practical education The 
Bihishti Zewar makes it very clear just what the 
outcome of this kind of education was intended 
to be. complete adherence to the law of ntual 
and daily conduct. Thanawi approved 
thoroughly of ritual, seeing it as the path to 
understanding through rational repetition. 
Metcalf's selection of extracts underlines this 
point well By making good use of the way that 
Thanawı produces information in numerous 
lists on a wide variety of topics, she emphasizes 
the importance of this repetitive element in the 
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Deobandi approach to self-reform. At the 
same time, Thanawi, along wıth his fellow 
Deobandis, disapproved very strongly of 
custom masquerading as ritual. Custom was not 
just an ırrıtant but positively harmful for ıt 
constantly distracted Muslims from the true 
teachings of their religion. Hence, the Bihishti 
Zewar devotes the whole of its Book Six to 
condemning customary practices, with, as Met- 
calf's translations show, an entertaining use of 
irony. By exposing the ‘real’ motives at work 
behind these practices, ıt hammers home the 
point that only the shari‘at, assisted by the 
hadith, should be the model against which to 
assess whether conduct is proper or not. In this, 
as in the case of other important aspects of 
Deobandi thought, Metcalf taps most produc- 
tively the potential for understanding the 
reform movement contained within the pages of 
the Bihishti Zewar. 

The task of understanding the relationship 
between Islam and women has, more often than 
not, been problematic for many non-Muslım, 
Western observers. As a result, ‘widely held 
musperceptions and stereotypes of Islamic 
teachings about women’ abound. The Bihishti 
Zewar goes some way towards disentangling 
this muddle by clarıfying that Muslim women in 
late nineteenth-century India, at least in theory, 
were considered to have an important role to 
fill. But, while Thanawi's unitary ideal of 
human nature and moral capacity meant that he 
enjoined a single standard of behaviour for all 
Muslims alike and assigned no special spiritual 
capacity to women alone (unlike contemporary 
trends in Christianity and Hinduism which 
argued that women were essentially different 
from men), Metcalf’s introduction and later 
comments reinforce that, despite these 
‘advances’, there were drawbacks from the 
female point of view in the kind of new order 
being promoted in the Bihishti Zewar Whatever 
their equality 1n spiritual terms, Thanawi never 
questioned a separate social role for women, 
and women remained firmly subservient to men 
Thus, by staying secluded, women's ability to 
exploit newly acquired skills of literacy was 
restricted at the very time that changes in 
employment and education were on the 
increase. Similarly, male authority now 
extended into a hitherto largely female domain 
in order to eliminate the customary practices so 
detrimental to reform; yet these customs had 
helped to define the identity of Muslim women 
and ın this way female autonomy was effectively 
circumscribed (p. 10). 

In the process of bringing these and other 
issues to a much wider audience and placing 
them in the context of the ferment which was 
taking place within the Indian Muslim world, 
Metcalf has unlocked a treasure trove of 
thought-provoking ideas Perfecting women 
enables the reader to grasp both a way of life 
that has largely gone for good, as well as the 
reforming vision which has so affected the lives 
of ordinary Muslims that much of what the 
Bihishti Zewar enjoins is now taken for granted 
by millions of Muslims living or originating in 
the Indian subcontinent. 
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T. F. EARLE and JOHN VILLIERS (ed.): 
Albuquerque: Caesar of the East. 
Selected texts by Afonso de 
Albuquerque and his son. xi, 
308 pp. 19plates, Smaps. War- 
minster: Aris and Phillips, 1990. 

JOHN CORREIA-AFONSO (ed.): Intrepid 
itinerant: Manuel Godinho and his 
Journey from India to Portugal in 
1663. xi, 253 pp., 22 plates, 3 maps. 
Bombay: Oxford University Press, 
1990. 


* Caesar of the East? For all Albuquerque's 
achievements this seems exaggerated. The 
editors themselves assert that Albuquerque 
‘operated on a scale even vaster than Caesar’ 
(p. vii). This 1s surely valid only in terms of 
geographical distance. They point out that 
Albuquerque fought successfully on land and 
sea, conducted diplomacy and administered 
* far-flung and unruly populations '. People who 
disapprove of being conquered may well seem 
‘unruly’ to those of the conqueror’s persua- 
sion, although the term hardly seems objective. 
And these doings, however remarkable, can 
surely be matched, even in the modern history 
of India, by the activities of such personages as 
Dupleix or Arthur Wellesley. ‘ Like Caesar’, the 
editors continue, ‘he was a prolific writer’. 
Indeed he was But unlike Caesar he was rarely 
succinct, or even tactful. His frequent criticisms 
of the King may well have encouraged that 
wayward monarch to set limits to the ambitrons 
of such an overmighty subject. 

The son in his Comentários also saw his father 
as another Caesar. With such comparisons in 
mind the editors have selected texts both from 
Albuquerque's letters and from the son's bio- 
graphy. They go to great lengths to convmce 
their readers that no text can be regarded as a 
factual record but should be interpreted in 
relation to other texts and especially with regard 
to the author's ideas and intentions. After 
Collingwood few students of history are likely 
to need such admonitions However, the 
editors' enthusiasm ıs understandable. And 
there is much of interest in their comparisons 
between the letters of Albuquerque himself and 
the narratives of his son. The demands of an 
heroic style of historical writing were such that 
the son portrayed his father as operating m a 
realm of inspired leadership and heroic achieve- 
ment however desperate the situation. no 
manual activity was appropriate for the great 
man himself, who merely told others what to 
do. In Albuquerque's own letters, on the ather 
hand, there ıs much of practical significance that 
did not greatly interest his son—long-term plan- 
ning and logistics, for example. 

Intrepid itinerant is in some ways a compar- 
able book. It ıs also concerned with the 1deas 
and doings of an individual. The Jesuit Manuel 
Godinho saw the history of the Portuguese 
empire as analogous to that of the Roman 
empire, both culminating in dechne His aim in 
making his journey was to persuade the Partu- 
guese government not to surrender Bombay to 
the English, in view of its strategie and 
economic importance. However, in pursuit of 
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this lost cause he permitted himself various 
observations of some interest. The editor, John 
Correia-Afonso, is himself a Jesuit, and in this 
ecumenical period he does his best to 
demonstrate how Godinho sympathized with 
the people he met on his travels. Hindus, 
however, appear in an unfavourable light. Inso- 
far as their religious ideas or practices re- 
sembled those of Chnstians the reason, explains 
Godinho, 1s that the devil wanted to confuse the 
Hindus and deter them from conversion to 
Christianity Godinho was also very critical of a 
group of bishops and priests of the Missions 
Etrangéres, predicting with unpleasing relish 
their probable martyrdom This was no doubt 
because they must have seemed to be infringing 
the Portuguese padroado, or exclusive right to 
dioceses in the East, rather than because of the 
traditional hostility between the Jesuits and the 
Missions Etrangeres, for the latter organization 
had then only just begun its activities. 

Earle and Villiers provide both Portuguese 
and English texts, and their translation has been 
done with great elegance. Correia-Afonso pro- 
vides only the English text, and his translation 
seems at times a little stilted. ' Pretos’ is 
translated as ' black ' (p. 34), with reference to 
the inhabitants of Mahim, in western India The 
editor rejects ‘ coloured ', perhaps for the reason 
that its meaning varies from place to place—for 
example as between South Africa and the USA. 
But ‘dark’ or ‘brown’ are obvious alterna- 
tives Correia-Afonso thinks that one reason for 
the decline of Portuguese power in India was the 
recruitment of‘ ruffians ' and others of ' humble 
origins’ (p.2) However, Wellington once said 
that his victorious armies were recruited from 
the scum of the earth. Perhaps explanations of 
decline should be directed at higher social levels 
Such explanations were deployed with charac- 
teristic verve by Charles Boxer, The Portuguese 
seaborne empire, 1415—1825 (London, 1969), 
296 ff. Both books are provided with a profu- 
sion of illustrations as well as editorial details, 
and the publishers as well as the editors are to 
be commended for their generosity. 


KENNETH BALLHATCHET 


JONATHAN SPENCER: A Sinhala village 
in a time of trouble: politics and 
change in rural Sri Lanka. (Oxford 
University South Asian Studies.) 
xv, 285pp. Delhi, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1990. £15. 


Village studies of Sinhala Sri Lanka are 
numerous, but the classical monographs of 
Leach (Pul Elıya, Cambndge, 1961), Yalman 
(Under the Bo Tree, Berkeley, 1967), 
Obeyesekere (Land tenure ın village Ceylon, 
Cambridge 1967) and Brow (Vedda villages of 
Anuradhapura, Seattle, 1978), while providing a 
wealth of information on the basic structures of 
village society, hardly touched on that central 
activity in village life: politics. The only 
previous work devoted to the question is 
Marguerite Robinson’s Political structure in a 
changing Sinhalese village (Cambridge, 1975), 
which examined a series of major questions such 
as the local roots of party affiliations Jonathan 
Spencer goes further. He sets tus subject in a 
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historical perspective, and analyses the 
dynamics of politics at the village level (a sub- 
ject recently studied in a macro-perspective by 
Moore in 77e state and peasant politics in. Sri 
Lanka, Cambridge, 1985) by relating the rise of 
party politics to the affirmation of the Sinhala- 
Buddhist identity. Spencer emphasizes the role 
of the new media culture and uses his local 
knowledge to study the major national crisis 
which has been shaking the country for the last 
decade, This ıs in fact the first local-level study 
to consider and attempt to understand in depth 
the present crisis of the Sri Lankan polity (see 
also Sit Lanka. history and the roots of conflict, 
edited by Spencer, London, 1990 

After introducing the fairly remote village of 
Tenna, which, like most Sri Lankan localities 
now has good communications with the outside 
world, and the main protagonists on the social 
scene, Spencer extends his enquiry to apparently 
unconnected topics socio-religious practice and 
local party politics (ch. 1); land/labour control, 
landlessness and non-agricultural resources, 
lack of class consciousness (ch iv), the romanti- 
cized bourgeois representation of the rural past 
(as expressed in textbooks and the media) 
versus the prosaic and positive representations 
of the present by the villagers (ch. v), social/ 
moral values seen against the tense circum- 
stances of the present (ch. v1); and the peasant 
discourses on the State as expressed in politics, 
which he defines as a 'consuming passion' 
(ch vt). 

Spencer thus progressively delineates a rich 
and contrasting image of village life from which 
a few dominant themes emerge. How did these 
ısolated villagers become ımbued with the 
Sinhala-Buddhist ideology? What are the nature 
and function of mass nationalism at the local 
level? How should one understand party- 
political conflicts in the context of consensual 
mass nationalism? 

On the first point, Spencer provides a useful 
historical analysis of a cultural 1dentity 1n the 
making which will serve as a counterpoint to 
Gombrich’s Precept and practice (Oxford, 
1971): while Migala, close to the ancient heart 
of the Kandyan kingdom, appeared to Gom- 
brıch as an ideal type of cultural community 
where Buddhist values were practised in their 
pristine form, Tenna 1s a locality where Bud- 
dhist values were hardly known or practised 
unti] the 1930s when outsiders built the first 
temple These villagers were chena (slash and 
burn) cultivators, ganja smokers, drinkers and 
hunters. The supposedly traditional trilogy of 
the temple, the tank and the paddy field 1s a 
modern invention publicized by the media 
culture (children asked to draw their village 
represented that stereotype of the rural order 
instead of the actual village) So is the ethic of 
village equality, brotherhood and harmony 
The process of ' Sinhala-Buddhization" could 
have been compared by Spencer (who, lıke 
many ‘Sn Lankanists ', 1s a little too insular), 
with that described m India as sanskritization 

Spencer convincingly interprets mass 
nationalism as the product of recent change, as 
a response to the opening up of closed villages 
to the divisive strains of modernity and to party 
pohtics The ‘invention of Sinhala-Buddhism ’ 
was not just a movement propped up by the 
urban élite to fight the cultural onslaught of the 
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West (what Obeyesekere calls ‘ protestant Bud- 
dhism °); it was also an integrative mechanism 
through which, consciously or not, the ordinary 
villagers, with the help of the ‘ rural educated ’ 
(especially schoolteachers), gained the sense of 
belonging to a wider community, which 
transcended caste and other boundanes, and 
gave them access to the modern world. A 
similar process is at work among the recent 
migrants to towns and to dry zone colonies. 

But ‘when a community signifies itself to 
itself in such a strikingly Durkheimian way, 
there 1s no reason to suppose that it is telling the 
truth’ (p.70). After Robinson, Spencer 
attempts to make sense of the differences 
between the SLFPers and UNPers: the former 
are largely drawn from the Sinhala-Buddhist 
village ' establishment’ (notably paddy cultiva- 
tors) while the latter include typical young 
petty entrepreneurs (mudalali) prone to dema- 
gogy and un-Buddhist behaviour such as thug- 
gery and illegal trafficking—the social back- 
ground of the Premadasa regime. But politics 
can also be seen as ' the dressing up of domestic 
disputes in the trappings of party political com- 
petition" (p.184). On both sides political 
manipulation is a current practice acknow- 
ledged by everyone (including village children 
mimicking politicians in rallies). And violence, 
which has become the most salient feature of 
political ‘culture’ in recent years, is to be 
understood in the same context. 

Is the anthropology of politics a legitimate 
and fruitful exercise? After reading (as a 
historian, not an anthropologist) Jonathan 
Spencer’s Sinhala village, the answer ıs 
definitely yes. Of course, the question remaıns 
open whether a village monograph is represen- 
tative of a country’s political culture, whether 
Tenna ıs more typical than Migala; so 1s the 
question whether the political culture as con- 
ceptualized by the anthropologist is not in 
measure an artefact of his own making. But 
anthropology, that ‘repository of inconvenient 
facts’ (p. 7), here effectively challenges the stale 
arguments of political science 


ERIC MEYER 


JAN BREMEN and SUDIPTO MUNDLE 
(ed.): Rural transformation in Asia. 
xxv, 532pp. Delhi, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1991. £15. 


The volume under review is the outcome of 
an October 1986 workshop in Delhi organized 
under the auspices of the Indo-Dutch Pro- 
gramme of Alternatives in Development and the 
Indian Council of Social Science Research. It 
contains sixteen papers and an introductory 
essay by the editors—a wealth of material to 
which it 1s impossible to do justice 1n the space 
of this brief review. 

The book is organized into five parts. The 
first three essays provide overviews: Terry Byres 
reviews the multiple meanings of the ‘ agrarian 
question’ and the diverse paths of agranan 
transition in England, Prussia, the United 
States, France, Japan, Taiwan and South 
Korea, Krishna Bharadwaj contrasts the 
dominant development paradigm with an alter- 
native derived from classical and Marxist 
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theory, and Michael Lipton considers what 
light three recent theoretical strands—‘ analyti- 
cal’ Marxism, neoclassical political economy, 
and Olson's theory of collective action—can 
shed on relationships between agriculture and 
the state in Asia. 

The next three essays focus on the historical 
evolution of the state. Jan Bremen examines the 
interventions of colonial states in labour con- 
trol; Amıya Bagchi explores alternative 
mechanisms of surplus extraction ın colonial 
societies, and Prasenjit Duara proposes a notion 
of ‘ state involution ' to characterize the expan- 
sion of the informal power of local brokers ın 
Republican China 

Next come four essays on class relations in 
Asian agriculture: Francesca Bray argues that 
the technological characteristics of intensive 
wet-rice farming are leading to a convergence of 
organizational forms in capitalist and socialist 
East Asian countries, Peter Nolan sees in the 
recent Chinese reforms a shift from the ‘ Stalin- 
ist-Maoist’ to the ‘Bukharinist’ path with 
greater scope for individual entrepreneurship; 
R M. Mohan Rao contrasts the impact of 
agricultural commercialization in South Korea 
and a South Indian district, arguing that more 
lımited land reforms in the latter adversely 
affected both growth and equity; and Willem 
Van Schendel draws on case studies of Bengal 
and Burma for a critique. of the alternative 
explanations of rural transformation proposed 
by Bray and by Christopher Baker, arguing that 
both authors underplay the importance and 
autonomy of social organization. 

The next three essays address peasant differ- 
entiation: Otto Van Den Muizenberg finds that 
former share-tenants benefited from land 
reform in a village in Central Luzon in the 
Philippines, but that differentiation proceeded 
in recent decades, notably via extra-village 
income sources including overseas labour in the 
Gulf; Lalita Chakravarty examines the ımpact 
of agricultural growth on gender differences in 
mortality ın India; and Utsa Patnaik uses her 
labour-exploitation index (the formula for 
which regrettably contains a typographical 
error) to analyse agrarian differentiation in 
Haryana and Punjab. 

Finally, three essays consider linkages 
between agriculture and the non-agricultural 
economy: John Harriss argues on the basis of 
research in a South Indian district that agri- 
cultural growth is not sufficient to spark rural 
economic diversification, and suggests that 
egalitarian distribution of agricultural incomes 
and rural infrastructure development may also 
be necessary conditions; Ashwani Saıth criti- 
cizes the notion that rural industrialization can 
obvıate the need for agrarian reforms; and 
Abhijit Sen advances the provocative argument 
that, notwithstanding its accumulation of sur- 
plus food stocks, India remains an * agriculture- 
constrained’ economy in which a generalized 
internal demand crisis has led policy-makers to 
fasten on export growth as the macro-economic 
panacea. 

A central issue addressed by a number of 
these authors ıs the fate of the peasantry under 
capitalist development. Byres remarks that he 
feels * increasingly 1ll-at-ease' with conventional 
formulations 1n which the agrarian transition 
follows a limited number of stylized paths. The 
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French experience, he writes, ‘is eloquent 
testimony to the dangers involved in dogmati- 
cally assuming a form of agrarian transition in 
which the peasantry 1s quickly swept away.’ He 
also notes ‘the remarkable survival of the 
family farm’ in the U.S., which he attributes in 
large measure to state intervention. Nolan and 
Bray similarly point to the viability of a small- 
farm agrarian structure, with the important 
caveat that institutional mechanisms for co- 
operation are necessary ın key ancillary actıvi- 
ties such as water control. Patnaik, on the other 
hand, dismisses the * Chayanov-Sen ' argument 
that family farms are more efficient than hired- 
labour farms, citing evidence from Haryana 
that labour-hiring rich. peasants have above- 
average land productivity. In her view, pro- 
letarianızation and the dısplacement of small- 
scale producers render Haryana and Punjab 
* perhaps a classic case of agrarian capitalism’. 

Differentiation and polarization are undoubt- 
edly widespread (though not universal) 1n Asian 
agriculture But the existence of these 
phenomena does not necessarily imply that they 
are efficient. It is plausible, for example, that the 
labour-cost and supervision-cost advantages of 
family-labour farms are frequently outweighed 
by the capital-cost advantages of rich peasants, 
the main explanation for which 1s state policy. 
The necessary condition for the persistence of 
family farms may not be state intervention on 
their behalf, but rather the absence of state 
intervention on behalf of those who would 
dispossess them. 

The linkages on the demand side discussed by 
Harriss, Saith, and Sen provide an additional 
argument in favour of a small-farm strategy It 
1s plausible that the consumption patterns of the 
rural poor, relative to those of the rural rich, 
generate a stronger demand for rural as 
opposed to urban non-agricultural output, and 
for domestic as opposed to imported value- 
added products (in addition, of course, to a 
stronger demand for food), More empirical 
work 1s needed to substantiate these claims. 
Here, too, equity may complement efficiency 
and growth. 


JAMES K. BOYCE 


SATANG  SECEN: Erdeni-yin  tobci 
(‘ Precious summary ^): a Mongolian 
chronicle of 1662. r: The Urga text 
transcribed and edited by M. Go, I. 
de Rachewiltz. J. R. Krueger, and 
B. Ulaan. n:Word-index to the Urga 
text prepared by I. de Rachelwitz 
and J. P. Krueger. (Faculty of Asian 
Studies Monographs: N.S., nos. 15, 
18.) xxiii, 270 pp.; x, 259 pp. Can- 
berra: Faculty of Asian Studies, 
Australian National University, 
1990, 1991. 


Before western editions and translations of 
the Secret History of the Mongols began to 
appear earlier thıs century, starting with Erıch 
Haenisch’s text-edition, vocabulary and transla- 
tion, the principal native historical chronicle 
was the Erdeni-yin tobG or ‘ Precious summary ' 
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by the Ordos-Mongolian nobleman SaYang 
Secen (1662). À manuscript of this work was 
brought to St. Petersburg by the two Buryat 
zaisangs, Nomtu and Badma, who had been 
appointed to assist I J. Schmidt ın his transla- 
tion of the New Testament into Mongolian. 
Nomtu, as we know, proved unadaptable to hfe 
in western Russia and had to be sent back 
home, though Badma worked productively at 
his set task. Contemporary publicity, of which 
there was plenty in evangelically-orıentated 
magazines, concentrated on Badma as a trans- 
lator and, at the end of his short hfe, as a 
convert to Christianity. The enthusiasm thus 
generated lapsed with the passing of time and 
with the suppression of his and Schmidt’s ver- 
sions, and Badma's name drifted into obscurity 
Schmidt, on the other hand, gained lasting fame 
as an orientalist, not least with his monumental 
edition of Savang Secen's chronicle, which he 
published along with a German translation and 
extensive notes and commentary ın 1829. His 
work has never been replaced Indeed, in 1961 
Professor Krueger himself was responsible for a 
facsimile re-ıssue of the whole book, minus 
some unctuous dedicatory pages, and in [985 
the translation was republished in a slightly 
modernized form under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Walther Heissig. Yet a new translation 
has long been a desideratum Schmidt's elegant 
translation could easily be improved on in point 
of accuracy, while the text he used is no longer 
unique or the best available. 

Quite a number of copies of the text, all noted 
in the mtroduction to the present work, are now 
available for comparison, and though they are 
not tdentical they seem to conform to one 
tradition. This suggests that the Manchu and 
Chinese translations, which at times offer sig- 
nificant differences from the Mongolian ver- 
sıons, must be considered as secondary, and 
should be used only with extreme caution, ıf at 
all. Of the presently available Mongolian ver- 
sions the best 1s generally considered to be the 
Urga manuscript, so named by Haenisch who 
published it 1n facsimile in 1955, because it 1s 
kept in Ulan Bator, formerly Urga. It 1s this 
DRM which has been edited and presented 

ere 

The intention of the editors has not been to 
produce a critical edition of Erdeni-yin tobé: but 
‘to provide a good working text in transcription 
based on the best available manuscript, and 
improved as far as possible 1n the light of other 
MSS and printed editions ' This they have done 
with admirable accuracy, though the insertion 
in vol. 11 of a sheet of additions and corrections 
to vol. rindicates that anyone using the book for 
detailed work might be advised to check read- 
ings with the orıginal manuscript. 

Transerıbing a problematical text faces the 
editor with choices, especially in the case of 
Mongol where the script allows of ambiguous 
readings such as k/g, t/d, o/u and so on. Decı- 
sions have to be taken which did not confront 
the Mongolian scribes The editors have to a 
great extent circumvented this sort of problem 
by providing ın vol 1 an appendix of doubtful 
forms and variant readings But decisions have 
still had to be taken Although the editors state 
(p. xvii) that they have followed the system 
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used in Mostaert’s Dictionnaire ordos, this is not 
strictly true: they have written o and ò in the 
second syllable where Mostaert prefers u and ü. 
The Mongolian q is usually not supplied in this 
text with double points where it is to be read as 
y, and the editors have, quite rightly, written, 
for example, arivun, instead of'a non-existent 
ariqun. But anomalies arise. At fol. 1v05 we have 
ayuı sitügen followed by three lines beginning 
with ayrui-a, but fol. 44r18 has aqui-a. Are these 
really two different words or, as I think, two 
transcriptions of the same thing? After all, 
Kowalewski's dictionary definitely offers aqui 
suugen and not ayu: sitügen. But such matters 
are not too important. Any competent 
Mongolist will find his way round these minor 
discrepancies. 

Vol. 1 consists of: an introduction signed by 
de Rachewiltz and Krueger (Professor Go 
Minoru, who was originally responsible for the 
transcription, died before the book was 
published); a list of abbreviations; the trans- 
cribed text, with some, but not by any means all, 
variant readings noted; an appendix of variant 
passages; an appendix of problem words; an 
index of proper and geographical names; a 
concordance of chapters ın different editions. 
Vol. u consists of: introduction; list of abbrevia- 
tions; word-index; an appendix of irregular 
orthographies; an appendix of page cor- 
respondences of Schmidt editions (1829, 1985); 
additions and corrections to vol. 1. Altogether 
this 1s as well referenced an edition as one could 
hope for, though one misses a formal bibli- 
ography. One cannot help wondering, though, 
whether the attempt at completeness has not 
overloaded the word-index with otiose detail. In 
particular, is it really helpful to have all occur- 
rences of each case-suílix listed? Over 500 
references to the dative-locative suffix -dur can, 
for example, prove indigestible. 

One or two detailed remarks on items in the 
list of problem words may perhaps come in 
useful: 

208 dürbe-. The translation * to move swiftly 
or hurriedly ' accurately represents the explana- 
tions given by Mostaert and Haenisch to which 
reference 1s made. However, in current use the 
word means rather *to flee' and it may have 
had this meaning already in Savang Secen's 
phrase durbejü dutavaqui-a. In any case, it is 
hardly a ' problem’ w- rd. 

209 ger = ‘wife’ ais must be an error and 
ger as ‘ wife’ is a ghost-word which ought to be 
scotched. Schmidt’s translation of the words 
eme kümun degereben ger abtuvai is‘ Mag er zu 
eınem (neuen ) Weibe auch ein Haus sıch geben 
lassen’ and here it is eme kümiün which cor- 
responds to “einem neuen Weibe’ and ger 
which corresponds to ‘ Haus’. 

212 quuya alay ‘yellow with white spots’. I 
think the point of this phrase is that a beast 
cannot be both one colour (quuva) and motley 
(alav) at the same time: the phrase represents a 
deliberate paradox. 

In these two volumes we have the mechanical 
groundwork essential to the preparation of a 
new translation. May we look forward to 
welcoming the latter before long. 


C. R. BAWDEN 
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ERBERTO Lo Bue and FRANCO RICCA: 
Gyantse revisited. (Pubblicazioni del 
CESMEO.) xiii, 569 pp. Firenze: 
Casa Editrice Le Lettere, 1990. 


This volume is a welcome addition to the 
growing corpus of studies on Tibetan art and 
architecture. It focuses on the Gyantse Kum- 
bum (rygal-rtse sku-’bum), a large chorten 
(mchod-rten) of the Tashi Gomang (bkra-shis 
sgo-mang) type located in Tsang (gisang) prov- 
ince, about 100 miles south-west of Lhasa. 
Founded by the local lord Rabten Kunzang 
Phakpa (rab-brtan kun-bzang 'phags-pa, 1389- 
1442) probably in 1427, it was completed in the 
late 1440s. The monument’s sophisticated 
iconography and elegant murals place ıt among 
Tibet’s greatest artistic achievements. 

The pioneering Tibetologist Giuseppe Tucci 
first brought the Kumbum to scholarly atten- 
tion in 1941, when it featured in his four-volume 
Indo-Tibetica In 1987, CESMEO (a recently 
formed branch of ISMEO, which originally 
funded Tucci's expedition to Gyantse) commis- 
sioned further research by two Italian scholars: 
Erberto Lo Bue and Franco Ricca. Their 
purpose was to ' integrate, update and, in a few 
instances, correct Tucci's remarkable work’ 
(p xij. 

Despite close collaboration, the authors 
acknowledge responsibility for different parts of 
the text. Rıcca’s contributions are lucid, well- 
argued, and highly informative. In ch. n, 2 
“Physical description of the sKu-’bum’, he 
explores the relationship between the Kum- 
bum’s architecture and its iconographic pro- 
gramme; he also describes the Kumbum's 
immediate architectural antecedents. In n, 3, 
‘The ideal structures of the sKu-'bum', he 
examines the monument's religious function 
and meaning Like all stüpas, the Kumbum 
symbolizes the dharmakaya (chos-sku, or * body 
of the law’), the essence of all Buddhas. 
However, the Kumbum's unique 1conographic 
programme, arranged throughout its 73 
chapels, suggests that the Kumbum was also 
meant to serve as a guide to spiritual liberation. 
As the pilgrim journeys through the monument, 
he or she experiences progressive revelations, 
from the simplest Buddhist teachings contained 
in the iconography located on the lower floors 
to the most subtle teachings of Esoteric 
theology adorning its upper floors. 

Ricca elucidates the very interesting relation- 
ship between the Kumbum’s iconography and 
contemporary classification of Tantric literature 
into the kriyätantras, the caryätantras, the 
yogatantras, and the anuttarayogatantras. First 
noted by Tucci, the Kumbum’s iconography 
appears to follow a liturgical classification 
developed by the fourteenth century theologian, 
Buton Rimpoche (bu-stom rin-po-che, 1290— 
1364). Thus, the Kumbum's lowest floors are 
adorned with mandalas and other iconography 
requiring the least preparation for spiritual 
practice (kriydtantras); its middle floors are 
devoted to the intermediate practices of the 
caryátantras and the yogatantras; its uppermost 
floors are adorned with ıconography from the 
anuttarayogatantras, ‘the supreme instrument 
for the realization of Buddhahood’ (p. 158). 
Despite the close correspondence between text 
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and image, ıt is clear that in the Kumbum one 
finds not an artistic adaptation of literary truths 
but the language of forms used to convey relı- 
gious truths only intimated both by literary and 
visual symbols. 

In ch. iii, Ricca (and Lo Bue, in 11, 4) outline 
the iconographic programmes of some chapels 
not mentioned or inadequately discussed by 
Tuccı. In ch. iv they describe the lineages of 
spiritual authority found in the fourth floor 
chapels and in a chapel in the Kumbum’s spire. 
These lineages, through which various spiritual 
teachings were transmitted, are of enormous 
interest to those concerned with the early 
history of Tibetan Buddhism. They reveal the 
diversity and the interdependence of early 
Tibetan Buddhist schools. In ch v, both 
authors discuss the iconographic programmes 
in the upper story of Tsuk Lhakhang (gtsug-lag- 
khang), a temple ors ie to the Kumbum. 

Dr. Lo Bue tackles the difficult question of 
style ın ch. 1, “Cultural and artistic trends in 
Tibet up to the fifteenth century’, a chapter 
perhaps better entitled, *a history of foreign 
influences ın Tibetan art through the fifteenth 
century' While Lo Bue's essay includes inter- 
esting and important information, its focus dis- 
torts the history of early Tibetan art because it 
largely overlooks the indigenous tradition 
which incorporated these foreign elements. Lo 
Bue cites both literary descriptions of the 
presence of foreign artists or foreign ‘styles’, 
and Tibetan monuments or mages which he 
considers to be the work of foreign artists. He is 
particularly keen to emphasize the role of 
Newar artists in Tibet, a notion which leads 
him to conclude that the murals at the Gyantse 
Kumbum are ' typical of the best fifteenth cen- 
tury Newar school of painting' (p 431). 

This is a remarkable statement, given that the 
nine sculptors and 34 painters cited ın the 
Kumbum inscriptions are Tibetans, all having 
come from specified cities 1n the Tsang district 
of Central Tibet. Inscriptions also cite addi- 
tional (unnamed and unnumbered) students 
who worked with the named masters. 
Moreover, we learn in his own essay, ' The 
historical and artistic role of the Gyantse 
dynasty ' (ch. ii, 1), that the monument's donors 
are Tibetan, representing all levels of local 
Tibetan society: the local lord (chos-rgyal), 
members of the aristocracy, ministers, monks, 
merchants, and at least one entire village. 
Finally, it ıs clear that the Kumbum's icono- 
graphic programme ıs uniquely Tibetan, 
inspired by the work of Buton Rimpoche, as 
noted above 

What, then, led Lo Bue to describe the Kum- 
bum murals as typical of Newarı painting? Like 
Tucci, Lo Bue perceives a strong Newan 
aesthetic 1n the Kumbum murals. It is true that 
features 1n the murals are found in contempor- 
ary painting associated with Nepal, and that 
some of these features (e.g., throne types, 
jewelry design) have long been associated wıth 
Nepal. I do not think that this entitles one to 
place the murals within the Newarı aesthetic 
sphere. Not enough work has been done to 
determine the parameters of styles generally 
associated with the Kathmandu valley and 
Central Tibet at this time. Just how closely do 
the Kumbum murals resemble contemporary 
painting in the Kathmandu valley? How closely 
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do they resemble other contemporary painting 
in Central Tibet? Is it possible that paintings in 
the two cultures were so similar at this period to 
argue for a single, Tibeto-Newari appellation? 
These 1ssues have yet to be fully resolved by 
careful study 

Meanwhile, since we know that Tibetan art- 
ists painted the Kumbum murals, that the pri- 
mary patron and, indeed, all of its donors were 
Tibetan, 1s 1t not more appropriate to suggest 
that the Kumbum murals are typical of the best 
fifteenth-century Central Tibetan painting? One 
might then examine the roots of this style in 
order to determine to what degree it was the 
expression of a lengthy evolution on Tibetan 
soi, and to what extent some of its elements 
may have been recently imported from Nepal. 
One must question how ‘Newari’? was the 
Kumbum aesthetic, if so profoundly embraced 
by Tibetan culture and so bnilliantly executed by 
Tibetan artists. 

All cultures 1ncorporate foreign ıdıoms within 
their own artistic heritage, at some point, a 
foreign. element and even a foreign style, 
become part of the indigenous artistic 
repertoire. In choosing to document the 
'foreign influences' in Tibetan art, Lo Bue 
represents a well-worn path followed by writers 
on Tibetan art since the late nineteenth century. 
Even Tucci did not avoid its pitfalls, often 
describing Tibetan art in terms of foreign styles 
with which he was more familiar. We need to 
sharpen our perceptions about Tibetan art and 
to find the vocabulary with which to describe 
the evolution of ıts forms and stylistic expres- 
sions, without resorting to the facile and, 
ultimately, mystifying labels of foreign idioms. 

Lo Bue’s focus on foreign elements in Tibetan 
art leads him to the improbable conclusion that, 
‘it appears that the paintings at Gyantse 
represent the stage immediately preceding the 
birth of the first Tibetan school of painting’ 
(p 28) I cannot support this view, nor—I 
suspect—would Lo Bue himself if he were 
familiar with the indigenous tradition of pre- 
fifteenth-century Tibetan painting, well 
represented by the nearly 200 thangkas and 
illuminated manuscripts to have emerged over 
the last few decades. They provide much 
evidence of a Tibetan school (or schools) of 
painting in Central Tibet at least from the late 
eleventh century onwards 

Despite differences of interpretation such as 
those mentioned above, scholars will recognize 
in Ricca and Lo Bue’s work a valuable resource 
for the study of early Tibetan art and culture. 
There is still much to learn about the function 
and significance of the Gyantse Kumbum, as 
well as the aesthetic issues surrounding its 
works of art. Others will rely on the Italian 
scholars' careful field research to further refine 
our understanding of this great monument. 

Finally, it must be said that, although hand- 
somely produced, Gyantse revisited includes a 
very large number of typographical errors (* the 
land of Shows’ [Snows], p. 98), misspellings 
(e.g., ‘ wether’ [whether], p 24 and passim), and 
copy-editing errors which ultimately detract 
from the text. 


JANE CASEY SINGER 
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EDWARD L. SHAUGHNESSY: Sources of 
Western Zhou history: inscribed 
bronze vessels. xix, 333 pp. Berkeley, 
Los Angeles and Oxford: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1991 [pub. 
1992]. $55. 


Anyone who orders the book under review 
expecting a work which opens up the study of 
bronze inscriptions in the manner in which 
David Keightley’s Sources of Shang history 
opened up oracle bone studies will be disap- 
pointed Keightley’s book has mistakes and 
biases The field has also been radically 
altered in recent years by a plethora of new 
publications, discoveries and schemes of period- 
ization, so that, fifteen years on, it is outdated, 
but it remains a meticulous and invaluable work 
of reference. Sources of Western Zhou history, 
on the other hand, makes no serous attempt to 
present a comprehensive, systematic or 
unbiased account of the inscriptions or their 
study 


Sources of Western Zhou history begins with a 
short introduction in which Shaughnessy 
translates a key vessel in the study of Western 
Zhou bronze inscriptions, the Shi Qiang pan 
Textual notes to this translation are included in 
Appendix I An important problem with this 
and Shaughnessy's other translations ıs that 
frequently the English does not make sense 
What, for example, 1s line 32 of his translation, 
* Without owing agricultural harvests, surpass- 
ing shoots were the openings (of the new fields) ’ 
supposed to mean? Or, line 34, ‘ Morning and 
mght not dropping, may (he) daily have his 
merits acknowledged " Here, the translation 
‘dropping’ for a bronze character which 
Shaughnessy equates with zhu: BX is justified in 
the appendix by citing lines from the Da Yu 
ding and the Shang shu. In these lines, zhui 1s 
used with reference to the loss of the mandate of 
heaven by the Yin who are said to have 
‘dropped’ it. The subject of the bronze inscrip- 
tion, however, is the Scribe Qiang and the 
English translation, * morning and evening not 
dropping' with its ıntransıtıve verb suggests a 
lack of fatigue. This is the familiar technique of 
the student who looks words up ın a dictionary, 
decides upon a meaning and plugs the transla- 
tion he has decided upon willy nilly into an 
English sentence 


Chapter i—only 29 pages—is entitled ‘A 
brief history of bronze inscription studies’ The 
account ıs extremely sketchy and underlying 
issues are left unexplatned. For example, on 
pages 16-17, reference is made to an important 
debate between two groups of Chinese scholars, 
including Tang Lan on one side and Guo 
Moruo and Chen Mengjia on the other, con- 
cerning the Ling yi We are told that the debate 
continues today and encompasses issues which 
are fundamental in the methodology of bronze 
inscription studies, but nowhere, including 
Appendix 2 in which Shaughnessy discusses the 
Ling yı ın some detail, is the nature of this 
fundamental methodological argument eluci- 
dated, even in a cursory manner Yet it is only 
on the basis of an understanding of such issues, 
that decisions about the interpretations of 
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particular characters and transcriptions can be 
made 


This chapter is also the only place in this 
work ın which the main sources for the study of 
bronze inscriptions, such as reference works, 
including collections of rubbings, indexes, ete., 
are described and this should be the heart of the 
book, but the account 1s neither systematic nor 
comprehensive An annotated or at least a com- 
prehensive bibliography might have compen- 
sated, but this is not provided There are two 
bibliographies, of ‘ Major catalogs of inscribed 
Western Zhou bronze vessels’ and ‘ Works 
cited’. Most of the ‘major catalogs’ do not 
occur in the text and there are no annotations to 
inform the reader which are rubbing catalogues, 
which are vessel catalogues, which have tran- 
scriptions, or translations, etc * Works cited’ 
does include works of reference other than those 
described in the six pages devoted to introduc- 
mg such works in ch. i, some of which are 
described in a footnote somewhere in the text 
However, these are usually unindexed. For 
example, Guan Xiechu’s work on the grammar 
of the inscriptions, X: Zhou jimwen yufa yanju 


PH > SC ae RTE is cited in a footnote 


(p. 64, n. 1), the only reference to the study of 
grammar in the entire book, but it 1s not listed in 
the index except by subject. Some general works 
of reference, such as Gao Ming's Guwenzi 
leibian occur ın the bibliography of works cited, 
but if they are discussed or described or, indeed, 
cited, I have been unable to discover them 

Other important works, such as annual reports 
on archaeological and historial studies, 


Zhong guo kaoguxue nianjan Fal E p ER 
EBE and Zhongguo hshixue manjan Hg 
IR SE ERES (both published by Wenwu 


Press) which summarize important research and 
provide current bibliographic information are 
altogether absent. Yet, the former provides an 
annual list, province by province, of recently 
excavated inscribed vessels and gives a tran- 
scription of each inscription. 


Of the two most useful introductory text- 
books, admittedly on epigraphy generally, but 
no less important for the study of bronze 
inscriptions because of their broader nature, 


Qiu Xigur’s Guwenzixue gaiyao SU FE 
and Gao Ming’s Zhongguo guwenzixue 


tonglun FEBR ACF EBB (Beijing, 
Wenwu Press, 1987), only the former is listed ın 
the bibliography and I have not been able to 
find the reference to it 1n the text. 

Chapter u, ‘The casting of an inscribed 
bronze vessel with remarks on the question of 
authenticity’, briefly describes the method of 
casting and discusses the problem of authen- 
ticity with particular reference to the Ran fang 
ding Much effort 1s expended in criticizing the 
work of Noel Barnard Matsumaru Michio's 
argument that spacers found 1n the vicinity of 
an ınscription are evidence of ıts authenticity is 
also reiterated in some detail The attention 
paid to criticizing Barnard may be justifiable— 
he did influence a previous generation of 
scholars, but, once again, the nature of the issue 
is not clearly apama writing at a time when 
few bronzes with lengthy inscriptions had been 
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scientifically excavated, Barnard tned to 
establish scientific criteria for the detection of 
forgeries in the transmitted vessel inscriptions. 
Thus, he hypothesized that character structure 
should be constant within a sıngle inscription 
and that when it was not, the inconstancy was 
evidence that a forger had combined and copied 
from more than one model text. This was a 
reasonable, indeed, an ingenious proposal, 
which excavated material has now clearly 
demonstrated to be mistaken, and he himself 
has not repeated his theory in recent years. 
More important to the novice than this critique 
would, I believe, have been a warning that 
Barnard and Cheung K.wong-yue’s very ımport- 
ant catalogue, Zhong Ri Ou Mei Ao Nu Mohan 


suota suomo jinwen huıban 


CEBE IE EEE (Rubbings 


and hand copies of bronze mscriptions in 
Chinese, Japanese, European, American and 
Australasian collections) 1s, as a matter of 
principle, all-inclusive and does not even make 
notations of obvious forgeries. 

Chapter 11, “How to read a Western Zhou 
bronze inscription’ does not include a general 
discussion of how to go about reading the 
inscriptions but instead takes two examples for 
decipherment, the Ran fang ding, already dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter in terms of 
authenticity, and the Li gui, a much debated 
‘problematic inscription". In attempting to 
demonstrate how one goes about looking up 
characters, taking the first line of the Ran fang 
ding as the text, Shaughnessy sticks on the 


particle yu T and it seems very unlikely that 


any student without previous experience in 
reading bronze inscriptions would, by the 
method described, ever find it. (Here, Qiu and 
Gao's textbooks, mentioned above, could pro- 
vide the necessary background.) 

In discussing the Li gui, Shaughnessy turns to 
oracle bone inscriptions to support his inter- 
pretation of the inscription. This is a valid 
method, but it comes as a surprise since there 
has been no previous mention of oracle bone 
inscriptions and their relationship to bronze 
mscriptions or to the usefulness of reference 
works about oracle bone inscnptions in 
deciphering bronze inscriptions. The primary 
problem here 1s that the point of Shaughnessy's 
analysis of this inscription appears to be the 
promulgation of a particular 1nterpretation of 
the Li gui rather than to establish a method of 
analysis by means of which the reader can make 
his own judgements in deciphering this and 
other inscriptions Indeed, much of this book 
appears to have a hidden agenda, ie. to 
establish a number of problematic interpreta- 
tions of specific inscriptions which pertain to the 
author's own research on military history and 
chronology as authoritative. Unfortunately, 
this is done in the guise of an objective introduc- 
tion to the bronze inscriptions as sources of 
Western Zhou history 

Chapter iv, ‘ The periodization of inscribed 
Western Zhou bronze vessels' can best be 
understood not as an objective account of 
methodology and issues in periodizatıon, but as 
a preparation for and justification of Appendix 
3 ın which Shaughnessy proposes hıs own 
absolute chronology for the Western Zhou 
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period I will return to this chronology—which 
ıs demonstrably inaccurate—agaın below 
Chapter iv includes discussion of periodization 
by interlocking personal names, art historical 
criteria, including both the vessels themselves 
and their ornamentation and calligraphy, and 
calendrical criteria The evolution of formulaic 
expressions, another valuable guide to 
periodization, goes unmentioned The proposed 
evolution of art styles 1s extremely simplistic, 
and very old-fashioned, entirely ignoring the 
existence of regional styles Furthermore, calli- 
graphic evolution is discussed in terms of 
character composition and shape with virtually 
no reference to stylistic evolution. 

The section on calendrical criteria, which 
goes into some detail, has two main aims. to 
give support to Wang Guowei’s ‘ lunar quarter 
theory’ and to David Nivison’s theory that the 
reigns of the Zhou kings normatively had not 
one, but two ‘first’ years. Wang Guowe1’s 


theory, that the terms, chup 4) d , Jishengpo 


By Ae aH jiwang ar Ez and jisipo gr »t ah refer 
to the four phases of the moon in a lunar month 
Is accepted by most scholars today although it 
still has some promment opponents. According 
to Shaughnessy, a 'cunous chronological 
institution’ of the Western Zhou whereby each 
reign could and perhaps normatively did, have 
not one but two ‘first’ years, one based on the 
year of the kıngs’ de facto succession and the 
other beginning two years later, perhaps after 
the king had completed a period of ‘ntual 
mourning’, was first ‘noticed’ by David 
Mivison. There 1s, however, no evidence that 
such an ‘institution’ ever existed. It 1s merely 
a supposition which allows Nivison and 
Shaughnessy to reconcile dates which cannot, 
within the assumptions of their methodology, 
be reconciled by any other means Although 
three-year mourning periods were observed in 
later times (we do not know what Western Zhou 
mourning practice was), they were not the cause 
of dual calendars Furthermore, neither Nivison 
or Shaughnessy take the number of two years 
between ‘first years’ strictly, nor do they 
attribute this ‘curious institution’ to all 
Western Zhou kings Thus the chronologies 
are infinitely manipulable, a charge which 
Shaughnessy levels against the great many alter- 
native sytems suggested by other scholars 

In Chapter v, ‘Further historiographıcal 
questions regarding inscribed Western Zhou 
bronze vessels’, Shaughnessy briefly discusses 
the archaeological context and geographical 
distribution of the vessels. Six pages are devoted 
to the reproduction of a useful chart of the 
geographical distribution of bronzes found dur- 
ing the seventies, taken from Xinchu Jinwen 
fenyu jranmu Sfr H E ta FS H compiled 
by the Institute of Archaeology, Chinese 
Academy of Social Sciences. Useful though this 
chart 1s, it (and the following discussion) could 
easily have been brought up to date with the 
help of such works as the archaeological annual 
mentioned above. 

Finally, let us return to Appendix 3, 
Shaughnessy’s proposed ' Absolute chronology 
of the Western Zhou dynasty’ which, at over 
seventy pages, takes up almost one-fourth of the 
entire book Unfortunately, it 1s demonstrably 
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incorrect, although the evidence was probably 
not available to Shaughnessy at the time of 


writing The evidence is the Xian gui fer Et. Thıs 


bronze was sold by Eskenazi Ltd, London, a 
few years ago. Li Xueqin and I examined it in 
their gallery in the Spring of 1986 and we 
published an article, Xiangui de chubu yanjıu 


ERBE AS FAP HH FE discussing it in Zhongguo 


Wenwu Bao HER AC 47 ER (22 February 1990). 


Colour photographs of the vessel and its 
inscription will be included in our forthcoming 
book, Quzhou suocang Zhongguo Qingtongqi 
yizhu EAN Pri FR T3 Gala 3R PK (Wen- 
wu Press). A rubbing of the inscription had 
already been published in Barnard and 
Cheung’s Rubbings and hand copies of bronze 
inscriptions in Chinese, Japanese, European, 
American and Australasian collections, but it 
was misidentified there as a pan in the Avery 
Brundage collection, San Francisco.! The vessel 
Is unquestionably authentic—core material 
from the handle was subjected to thermo- 
luminescent dating (Oxford Research Labora- 
tory Number 366n42). The inscription is clearly 
cast, not incised, and the spacers or chaplets 
which Shaughnessy discusses in chapter two as 
evidence of authenticity are clearly evident. 

The vessel itself is a very fine one, stylistically 
consistent with the Mu Wang date indicated by 
the inscription: the main decor consists of two 
dragons with turned heads and long, hanging 
crests. The rim is turned slightly outward and 
the body of the vessel sags slightly. There 1s a 
low base with four small projections and the 
two handles are decorated with the long-eared 
animal head and hook at the bottom which are 
typical of this period The calligraphy 1s also 
consistent with the Mu Wang dating and similar 
to several other related pieces, most importantly 
the La (or Lie) il] ding and the Lu E fang ding. 
These two vessels refer to related events in what 
would appear to be the fifth month of the same 
year. They also include notations of the day and 
the combination of three vessels with fifth 
month inscnptions provides further confirma- 
tion of the lunar phase theory (See our article in 
Wenwu Bao). The calligraphy is also almost 
identical to that on the Qiu Wei gui (27/3/B/35) 
which is the only vessel which Shaughnessy, 
p. 248, recognizes as a fully dated standard for 
the reign of Mu Wang, although his ‘ Table of 
proposed absolute dates’, p. 284, refers to two 
other inscriptions. Only one of these 1s discussed 
in the text and it 1s a disputed drawing for which 
there is no extant vessel. 

According to the inscription on the Xıan gui, 
the king offered a di [a sacrifice to Zhao Wang 
(i.e. to his father) in the 34th year, fifth month, 
jiwang (lunar phase C), wuwu day (55). If one 
accepts the lunar phase theory and uses Zhang 
Peiyu's calendar as Shaughnessy also does, then 
there are only three years in the tenth century 


! The rubbing is included in Shaugnessy’s 
“Table of proposed absolute dates’, p 285, 
dated as 792 B.C. (Xuan Wang). The rationale is 
presumably mathematical, i.e. that 1s where he 
can fit it ito the proposed chronology, rather 
than calligraphic since the calligraphy matches 
his Mu Wang standard, the Qiu Wei gui (see 
below). 
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which this could be, i.e. 999, 989 and 963 B.c. 
(The Qiu Wei gu: inscription would be con- 
sistent with the earlier of these three dates, but 
not with 989 or 963) According to Shaugh- 
nessy’s proposed chronology, however, the 
reign of Mu Wang begins 1n 956 Thus, the 34th 
year would be 923 in which the fifth month 
begins on the bingz: day (13), so in that year, 
there would have been no wuwu day (55) ın the 
fifth month at all, much less one in the third 
lunar phase. If a fully dated bronze is incon- 
sistent with the proposed chronology, then, by 
the criteria established, the chronology to which 
so much of this book 1s devoted, is inaccurate. 


SARAH ALLAN 


ANN PALUDAN: The Chinese Spirit 
Road: the classical tradition of stone 
tomb statuary. xiv, 290 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1991. £25, $45. 


The ‘spirit road’ (shendao), a ceremonial 
pathway leading from the main gate of the 
burial complex to the burial mound, was a 
special feature of the mausoleums of Chinese 
royalty and high officials from at least the mid 
second century B.C. till the end of imperial rule 
(A.D. 1911, and 1916). The burial complex usu- 
ally consisted of a natural or artificial mound 
which covered the tomb itself, and of one, two, 
or three enclosures within which were situated a 
number of sacrificial and ritual buildings The 
entrance was flanked by gateways or towers 
(que). The procession with the emperor’s coffin 
passed along the spirit way, and ıt was also the 
official approach when his successor came to 
make obeısance. 

For Chinese sculpture, the significance of the 
spirit road lies in the fact that ıt was adorned 
with stone figures, columns and commemora- 
tive tablets or stelae, and that many of these 
monuments have survived, a rough estimate 
gives a number of 3,000 to 4,000, most of which 
are still ın situ. Apart from its intrinsic interest, 
the sculpture of the spirit road and its associated 
monuments supplies valuable documentation 
for broader art historical studies because ıt 1s 
more or less precisely dated or datable The 
most easily accessible shendao are those 1n the 
vicinity of Xi fan, Nanjing, Beijing, and 
Shenyang The earliest examples of stone tomb 
statuary come from the burial site ascribed to 
He Qubing (d. 117 B.C), a general of the 
Western Han dynasty. Figures of animals both 
natural and supernatural seem to have been the 
main guardian statuary before the Tang 
(seventh to tenth centuries), which added 
human figures (civilian and mulitary officials) 
and set the pattern for later dynasties, the 
figures were put up in pairs flanking the path, 
and looked inward. The number, order audi type 
of human and animai figures varied from tomb 
to tomb and from dynasty to dynasty, with the 
fabulous beasts indicating the preference of 
emperor or dynasty for each one's reputed 
qualities. 

The spirit road had religious as well as politi- 
cal connotations Ann Paludan points out that 
the Han emperor Mingdi (first century A.D.) was 
the first to use an imperial tomb for political 
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ceremonies and that political considerations 
always played a part in determining the size, 
general composition and decoration of the 
mausoleum. Spirit road statuary expressed the 
might and grandeur of a reign and supplied a 
link between the present emperor and his prede- 
cessor In religious terms, the dead emperor was 
carried past figures that symbolized the dual 
role of the grave as the exit from this world and 
entrance into the next, and acted as guardians 

Traditionally, Chinese sculpture always 
meant Buddhist sculpture, which admittedly 1s 
of much higher quality. The importance of spirit 
road sculpture ts of a completely different order. 
Although its origins are still unclear, it 1s rooted 
in an earlier, native, animist tradition, and the 
stylistic and 1conographic development of this 
branch of sculptural art was kept apart from 
and untainted by the main lines of artistic and 
cultural evolution of its times. The stylistic and 
symbolic conservatism 1s exemplified by the 
similarities between bronze chimeras from the 
Zhongshan kingdom (third to second centuries 
B.C.) and the elegant and powerful stone 
chimeras along the spirit roads of the Liang 
dynasty produced 800 years later The most 
sophisticated feature of these sculptures is theır 
decoration—always a strong point in Chinese 
art, and, for mstance, the panelled engravings 
on the stele of Xiao Hong (d. 527) and the floral 
designs on the walls of Hongwu’s tomb 
(d. 1398) are useful as a guide to dating style in 
other media (textiles, ceramics). 

For almost twenty years Paludan has trav- 
elled singlemindedly all over China to photo- 
graph and research imperial burtal sıtes, and we 
are the beneficiaries of her devotion and dili- 
gence. Although not a trained art historian or 
anthropologist, she has succeeded magnificently 
m giving us the first comprehensive conspectus 
of a singular tradition of Chinese stone sculp- 
ture, the photographs alone offer a rıch source 
of comparative material and are bound to 
inspire further research After her monograph 
on the imperial Ming tombs (1981) and the 
present book, she seems singularly equipped to 
write a general history of non-Buddhist Chinese 
stone sculpture with a discussion of how the 
very active sculptors of today continue tradı- 
tions of craftsmanship and artisanat. The few 
misprints (Chongjing ınstead of Chongqing) 
and minor inconsistencies in transliteration (jiao 
duan instead of jraoduan) are negligible. 

The book 1s an important contribution to 
Chinese art historical research, fills an obvious 
gap, and ought to be acquired by anyone ınter- 
ested in Chinese sculpture, burial artefacts, and 
the symbolism of empires. 


STEFAN B POLTER 


ALAN K. L. CHAN: Two visions of the 
Way: a study of the Wang Pi and 
Ho-shang Kung commentaries on the 
Lao-tzu. (SUNY Series in Chinese 
Philosophy and Culture.) xu, 
314 pp. Albany N.Y.: State 
University of New York Press, 
1991. $57.50 (paper $18.95). 


Alan Chan’s study is not just yet another 
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book about the Lao-tzu: 1t deliberately views the 
Lao-tzu as a classic which 1s accompanied by a 
tradition of commentaries, of which the two 
best known have been selected that of Wang Pi 


TESA, and that attributed to Ho-shang Kung 


in[ EZ. Traditionally, Wang Prs commen- 
tary has been regarded as ' purely philosophi- 
cal', while Ho-shang Kung's has been totally 
absorbed into ‘religious’ Taoism The purpose 
of this book 1s precisely to suggest that ‘ the 
assumption that there was a sharp and clear-cut 
distinction between “religion” and “philos- 
ophy” in early Chinese intellectual history 
should be abandoned’ (p 5) 

In the author’s words, ‘this study is both 
historical and comparative’ (p 4), with a fairly 
straightforward structure. two chapters deal 
with Wang Pi, and another two with Ho-shang 
Kung, while the last, concluding chapter ıs an 
attempt at comparing them. The first chapter, 
classically devoted to Wang Prs hfe and 
thought, provides a good, detailed picture of the 


intellectual scene of the cheng-shih [ERG era 


(A.D 240-49), followed by an erudite account of 
the textual transmission of Wang Pi's commen- 
tary on the Lao-tzu. 

Chapter ı deals with the contents of the 
commentary, centred on the notion of ' non- 


being’ (wu #E), usually defined as ‘a 


INN 


fundamental "substance" which is ontologically 
distinct from and prior to "being"' (p 47) 
While Chan vigorously and consistently 
opposes ascribing a 'substance-nature to the 
idea of wu’ (p 64) or to any notion that appears 
in Wang Pi's commentary, it seems to me that 
he does not stress sufficiently, if at all, the 
dialectic between * non-being ' (wu) and * being’ 


(yu 4) As 1s shown by Wang Pi's commentary 


on Lao-tzu 14, Tao 1s both and at the same time 
wu and yu ' One may want to speak of wu, but 
things become complete through it, one may 
want to speak of yu, but its form cannot be seen. 
Hence ıt is said. “The shape that has no shape, 
the image that has no objects" ' (quoted by 
Chan on p 51) On the other hand, the dialectic 
between wu ‘non-being’ and li #8 ‘ principle’ 
ıs aptly highlighted, aithough Chan's presen- 
tation of /r as a ' principle of causation’ (e.g., 
pp. 52 and 54) does not seem to be altogether 
appropriate, especially since he never specifies 
what he means by ‘causation’ and since the 
term ‘cause’ 1s used to translate both the 


expressions suo yu FIT FQ and suo yin By FAQ in 
the quotation from Wang Pı’s commentary on 
Lao-tzu 5! (p 52) 

One can perceive, however, that the dialectic 
of wu and /: brings out nicely Chan's point that 
the ontological (or philosophical) and practical 
sides should not be dissociated Chan stresses in 
particular the importance of political concerns 
in Wang Pi's thought, which shows that, unlike 
his usual image as a ‘ pure’ philosopher, he was 
never an ‘escapist’, nor ' disinterested (sic) in 
politics’ 82) The practical, especially the 
political, side 1n his thought 1s expressed in the 
ideal of the sage as the 1deal ruler: ‘ The political 
vision of Wang P1 1s centered on the claim that 
the transforming power of Tao, exemplified by 
the ideal ruler, would permeate “naturally” the 
minds and hearts of the people’ (p 80) 
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Rather than an actual political theory, Wang 
Pi propounds a vision of the Way in its political 
aspect. On this particular topic, Chan’s study 
might have been more explicit on Wang Pı’s 
sources of inspiration. For instance, Chan never 
makes clear whether Wang Prs thought may be 
associated with Huang-Lao Taoism Further, 
one is not altogether convinced by Chan’s claim 
that Wang Pi was radically critical of Han Fei's 
legalist stance and interpretation of the political 
ideas in the Lao-tzu (p. 68 ff) Talking about 
ideal government based on the sage's self- 
cultivation, Chan does not make it explicit that 
Wang Pi merely substitutes the Taoıst ıdeal of 


“no-desıres’ (wu yu SIE SK) to the Confucian 
virtue of humanity (en {— ). Neither does he 


make it very clear that the 1deal of the sage 
“responding to things without being fettered by 
them’ (p. 81) is directly borrowed from the 
Chuang-tzu (except for a mere reference without 
comment in a footnote). It is to Chan's credit, 
however, that he has stressed the practical and 
even political dimension of Wang Pi's thought 
which is thus shown in its fundamental unity. 
Wang Pi 1s seen to propound a new sense of 
tradition as being basically one, that 15, a vision 
of tradition as the one Tao that avoids both 
mysticism and naturalism, 

Chapter 111 presents a fine piece of scholarship 
in which Chan manages to disentangle the 
legend that formed around the character of 
Ho-shang Kung, probably during the Former 
Han, with strong associations with the Huang- 
Lao tradition and, on the other hand, the com- 
mentary attributed to Ho-shang Kung, which 
Chan tends to place in the Later Han, making of 
it therefore an earlier work than Wang Pı’s 
commentary 

In ch. iv, Chan gives a patient and detailed 
analysis of the text itself to show to what large 
extent the Ho-shang Kung commentary, in con- 
trast with Wang Prs, 15 inspired by the whole 
Han vision, ın all its aspects cosmological, 
correlative, holistic, with ethical and political 
implications that are eminently reminiscent. of 
Huang-Lao ideology Chan proceeds to spell 
out the complete and concrete programme of 
self-cultivation and government by the sage, 
based essentially on the notion of ‘ vital energy’ 


(ch'i S&). Chan’s scrutiny of the text takes into 


account the minutest detail, with the rısk at 
times of appearing unnecessarily fastidious and 
repetitive I would only take exception to his use 
of the term ‘creation’ to translate sheng E 


which evokes the generative, rather than 
creative, power of the Tao (see, e g., p. 124). 
The last chapter proposes to ‘compare’ the 
two commentaries It begins with a recognition 
of the difference in emphasis that 1s usually 
underlined between Wang Prs insistence on wu 
and Ho-shang Kung's emphasis on ch’: Chan's 
purpose, however, 1s to highlight the alleged 
common ground between them. Both, Chan 
argues, are concerned with the ‘ well-being of 
the country’ and with the elaboration of a 
* Tao-ist utopia’ (p. 167). In particular, Chan 
expends considerable energy trying to show that 
Wang Pi's commentary is not a pure, speculat- 
ıve discourse on the nature of Tao as such and 
that he, too, is concerned with pohtics. On a 
more theoretical ground, Chan contrives to 
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demonstrate that Wang Pi's thought is not 
altogether ‘ free from the same cosmology that 
dominates Ho-shang Kung's vision’ (p. 173) 
Admuttedly, both commentators have drawn on 
the I-ching tradition which, according to Chan, 
provides a traditional background in ethos that 
transcends the usual division. between theory 
and practice, philosophy and religion 
Curiously enough, Chan never raises the ques- 
tion as to whether Wang P1 knew of Ho-shang 
Kung's commentary, supposing that the latter 
was indeed an earlier work. 

Given that common ground, Chan then pro- 
ceeds to account for the differences in emphasis, 
the key notion being what he calls the 
“hermeneutical turn’. The most noticeable 
feature of the Wang Pi commentary is its atten- 
tion to language, and especially to the text itself. 
There is a definitely * modern ’, even ‘ structural- 
ist’ ring about the notion that it 1s the text itself, 
not the context, that counts In contrast, the 
Ho-shang Kung commentary refers in priority 
to Lao-tzu as a character, 1e it refers to 
external, contextual data (biographical, histori- 
cal, etc.). For these two commentators, the Lao- 
izu makes sense im radically different ways that 
correspond to nothing less than different con- 
ceptions of meaning. Wang Pı’s conception 
appears to be ' etiological' in that his commen- 
tary considers the text to make sense intrinsi- 
cally * meaning resides in the words themselves ' 
(p. 182) and ‘ the meaning of words is traced on 
a conceptual level to more fundamental 
"causes" ' (p. 188) Ho-shang Kung, on the 
other hand, seems to retain the 'referential' 
conception characteristic of the whole Han cos- 
mological and correlative vision; in this case, 
“the meaning of a text is understood when and 
only when the external referents are identified ' 
(p 182) 

In the final analysis, Chan concludes, both 
the Wang P1 and Ho-shang Kung commentaries 
represent a comprehensive vision of the Tao, 1e 
a comprehensive hermeneutical framework and 
coherent theory of meaning Such a perspective 
transcends the usual dichotomy between the 
* philosophical" and ‘ religious’ trends of Tao- 
ism which, Chan argues, appeared only after the 
two commentaries were written. On the whole, 
Chan's study may be valued, not so much for its 
effort to apply to the two most representative 
commentanes on the Lao-tzu the 'meta- 
interpretive ’ dimension of philosophical herm- 
eneutics, as for its careful, well-documented 
scholarship (especially as to Chinese and 
Japanese sources). 


ANNE CHENG 


THOMAS LAWTON (ed.): New perspec- 
tives on Chu culture during the 
Eastern Zhou period. xvi, 21] pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1991. $39.95 (paper 
$19.95). 

The study of the Chu culture is of paramount 
importance for the understanding of the 
development of the southern regional cultures 
of China during the period of their maximum 


emergence, the Eastern Zhou The wealth of 
material provided by archaeological excava- 
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tions ın the last decades has allowed scholars 
gradually to delineate a clearer profile of the 
Chu culture, as this volume clearly 
demonstrates. 

The book contains the papers delivered by 
four scholars, Li Xueqin, Alain Thote, Lothar 
von Falkenhausen and Colin Mackenzie, at the 
symposium on Chu civilization held at the 
Arthur M. Sackler Gallery on 27-28 Aprıl 1990 
in honour of Dr. Paul Singer. The symposium 
focused particularly on specific aspects of the 
Chu artistic tradition, well represented by a 


selection of Chu objects from Dr. Singer’s col- _ 


lection displayed in the Sackler Gallery during 
the symposium. 

Chu bronze art, both in terms of vessels and 
musical instruments, is extensively discussed in 
three of the papers. Professor Li, starting with 
the historical question of the origin of the Chu 
state—it had probably existed since Shang 
times—illustrates the development of the 
bronze industry of the Jing-Chu region from the 
latter part of the Shang dynasty onwards, show- 
mg the gradual changes which led to the 
creation of an independent artistic tradition 
under the Chu state. 

In his paper, Dr. Mackenzie points out the 
various traditions which influenced Chu bronze 
work during its development over many cen- 
turies, thus suggesting that we should not 
regard this artistic tradition as a monolithic one 
Chu ritual music is analysed by Dr von Falken- 
hausen, together with the artistic and techno- 
logical development of bronze bells and sets of 
bells, whose climax is well represented by the set 
of 55 bells discovered at Leigudun ın the tomb 
of the Marquis Yi of the Zeng state. The ıntrı- 
cate and complex decoration painted on the 
double coffin found in the same tomb and built 
to house the corpse of the Marquis 1s described 
in detail by Dr Thote, who advances 
iconological interpretations for some of the 
motifs, regarded by the author as part of an 
iconographic programme and not as mere 
decoration. 

Finally, an important contribution on the 
significance of the Chu silk manuscript comes 
from Professor Jao Tsung-1, who presented the 
results of his study during the discussion which 
followed the symposium, printed verbatim at 
the end of the volume 

Chu civilization and culture thus seems to 
follow, in the Eastern Zhou period, a twofold 
path On the one hand, strong links were main- 
tained with the Zhou royal house of the north, 
which was probably seen as the model to imitate 
in order to achieve the legitimization to rule. 
This is visible in bronze objects and to some 
extent in their decoration, in some of the rituals, 
and even in the music whose * distinctiveness’, 
as Falkenhausen points out, ‘ remains elusive, if 
not illusory’ On the other hand, Chu culture 
developed very specific traits which are less 
orthodox than those of the ‘ classical’ Chinese 
civilization of the central plains. As some of the 
figurative themes painted on the lacquer ware, 
on the funerary objects or cast on the bronzes 
demonstrate, ‘ shamanistic' traits were present 
in Chu culture and art. Because of the interest 
this topic continues to arouse—as is 
demonstrated by the final discussion at the end 
of the book—it 1s probably time now to elabor- 
ate a definition of the terms ‘ shaman, shamanıc, 
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shamanistic’ appropriate to the Chinese 
cultural context (in particular in the southern 
regions}, China not being the Siberian grass- 
lands, which are traditionally and, by definition, 
the ‘homeland’ of the first scientifically 
documented presence of shamanistic religious 
practices. 


FILIPPO SALVIATI 


MICHAEL S. DUKE (ed.): Worlds of 
modern Chinese fiction: short stories 
and novellas from the People’s 
Republic, Taiwan and Hong Kong. 
xii, 344 pp. Armonk, N.Y. and 
London: M. E. Sharpe Inc., 1991. 
$45 (paper $16.95). 


The short stories in the collection under 
review range from two-page impressionistic 
works to those whose scope could have been 
worked up into a novel. Almost all these stories 
were written in the 1980s and both familiar and 
less well-known authors are included. The only 
surprise 1s the exclusion of authors central to the 
Jintian group such as Bei Dao and Duo Duo. 
Admittedly, they are primarily poets, but they 
have also written fine short stories. 

The editor states that he has grouped the 
stories into three categories, the first nine deal- 
ing with ' the interrelated themes of the percep- 
tion and narrative creation of time and history 
in ındıvıdual psychology and social life’ (p x1), 
the subsequent fourteen treating personal rela- 
tions in a more traditional manner, and the last 
two exemplifying the Chinese minority story 

In the first part, ‘Dream scenario `’, by the 
PRC writer Shi Tiesheng, has a strong appeal, 
possibly because it somehow echoes Zhuang 
ZYs humorous elaborations on dreams and 
reality. Shi wonders 1f God can dream: ‘ But if 
He were able to dream, would He still dream a 
dream of dreaming?’ (p. 120) One might 
certainly read several meanings into the story, 
but it is also possible to enjoy it purely for its 
juxtapositions and its style and humour. 

The second cateogry comprises a majority of 
writers from Hong Kong and Taiwan and the 
largest group of women writers. A striking 
feature of these short stories 1s their play on the 
discrepancy between a highly sophisticated 
urban centre and its naive inhabitants. The 
protagonists are often shown as too simple to 
appreciate urbanization, too easily attracted to 
the most vulgar elements of urban life, or too 
naive to be really credible Certainly, the naıvety 
and innocence of the characters stand out in 
strong relief against the intricacies of urban life, 
but the bewilderment felt, especially by urban 
women, 1s often not convincing. Indeed, some 
of the short stomes seem to convey a conflict 
between the authors and their theme, resulting 
in a simular clash between the reader and the 
story, simply because the naivety of the protag- 
onists comes over as false sophistication 

In 1842, Edgar Allan Poe, reviewing 
Hawthorne’s Twice-told tales, described the 
short-story writer as follows: ‘ having conceived 
with deliberate care, a certain unique or single 
effect to be wrought out, he then invents such 
accidents—he then combines such events as 
may best aid him in establishing this pre- 
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conceived effect . . .". While some of the authors 
assembled here do not comply with this rule, 
others have polished the effect to a high degree 
A few stories are in the vein of zawen, others 
manage to wring out thus single effect. Some 
give an apt description of the limited space to 
which some Chinese (and Western?) women are 
confined, or confine themselves. The women 
writers occupied with this theme are continuing 
a writing tradition from the 1930s when authors 
such as Ling Shuhua, Feng Shulan and Bing 
Xin excelled 1n portraying intellectual women 
caught in the net of meanıngless everyday 
trıfles. But there is one notable difference 
Whereas the women writers of the thirties also 
conveyed a subtle Weltschmerz n their descrip- 
tions of a bored and restricted life, the modern 
writers manage to drown any sense of this under 
the weight of trivia. 

If one compares Yuan Qingaing's ' A place of 
one's own '—echoing Virgima Woolf?—with 
Zhong Xiaoyang's ‘Green sleeves’, Yuan's 
story emerges as a novel that deserved not to be 
condensed to a story. Its description of a down- 
trodden character who evolves into ‘an 
independent, confident woman’ works through 
trivial details that give the reader no clue as to 
her development and allows for no particular 
focus on any particular effect. 

Zhong Xıaoyang on the other hand, is careful 
to focus on one element, elaborating on the 
theme of making the most of what one has while 
at the same time incorporating every conceiv- 
able cliché about Chinese women confined and 
corrupted by the artificial glamour of Hong 
Kong. 

Although some of the short stories in this 
collection are rather pedestrian, many, those by 
Qiao Dianyun, Xi Xi, Shi Shuging, Wang 
Zhenne and Bai Luo, are excellent. 'Their scope 
and the short time-span in which they were 
produced makes this an interesting addition to 
the translations of modern Chinese literature 


ELISABETH EIDE 


ROLF A. STEIN: The world in miniature: 
container gardens and dwellings in 
Far Eastern religious thought. 
Translated by Phyllis Brooks. xxvi, 
399 pp. Stanford, CA: Stanford 
University Press, 1990. $39.50. 


Part I of this rather complex book on a 
fascinating subject is an updated version of the 
author’s 1943 article ‘Jardins en muniature 
d’Extréme Orient’, published with the addition 
of a second part on the physical details of 
Chinese dwellings as Le monde en petit (Paris: 
Flammarion, 1987), and now translated with 
the farther addition of an essay on ‘ The world 
and architecture in religious thought’. Exten- 
sive notes and bibliography, selected glossary of 
characters, and an index factlitate consultation 
in this edition The index does not extend, 
however, to the captions to the illustrations 

Much of the first part concerns miniature 
gardens not in China itself, but in Vietnam This 
in no way detracts from its value but it does 
provide a pitfall at least once, where the charac- 
ter yueh (yue) is rendered as Viet, so that a 
historical work on the Buddhist kingdom of 
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Wu-Yue of the Five Dynasties period, is made 
to appear as though it dealt with Vietnam 
(p. 294, n 128). There are some errors and 
omissions, too, in the captions to illustrations, 
e.g. fig 2, a large eighteenth century export 
piece reproduced from Bushell (1904—6) 1s now 
at Osterley Park, Middlesex; fig 15, the beauti- 
ful painting of ‘Spring at Wuling’, now in the 
Gugong, Being 1s given to ‘ Wang Wei (1495— 
1508) ' instead of Wu Wei (1459-1508); fig. 56, 
‘Tao Chin’ should be Tai Chin, fig 45 ' 5th 
century (?) Chinese tomb in present-day Korea ' 
(a mistake repeated in the text, p. 104) should 
read ‘ Tomb of the Wrestlers, Koguryo period, 
at Tonggou in present-day China’; fig. 46, 
* Sth-century Korean tomb made of two jars’ 
should be described as a coffin, since several 
such jar-coffins can be found within a single 
tomb 

Part II (pp. 121—74), ‘ Dwelling places, their 
physical details', discusses the religious and 
cosmological significance attached to features 
of the archaıc Chinese house The discussion 
extends to towers and underground dwellings, 
and parallels are cited. from neighbouring 
countries and even from Eskımo dwellings. 
Finally, ın part III (pp. 175-272), * The world 
and architecture in religious thought', the 
author explores the relationships between con- 
cepts of the macrocosm and the actual features 
of architecture ın northern Asia, Tibet, and 
China, particularly those where an ascent to 
Heaven or a descent to earth 1s implied 

Stem's original monograph, ‘Jardins en 
miniature d’Extréme Orient ’, is described 1n the 
foreword by the late Edward H. Schafer as ' no 
typical exercise ın academic sinology, but a 
sophisticated exploration of a complex subject, 
full of brillant insights’ while the present 
volume allows the reader to ‘encompass a 
system of interlocking images and symbols that 
lies, hidden from most, at the core of the Far 
Eastern view of the universe—a system that 
informs cosmology, ritual, ethics, aesthetics, 
and many aspects of everyday life... no serious 
student of China’s past can afford to overlook 
what is written here’ (pp xvirn-xix) This 
reviewer can only endorse these remarks, which 
come from one who has himself done so much 
to enrich our perceptions of China’s history and 
cultural relations with neighbouring countries: 
it is unlikely that any future scholar will be able 
to range so widely over the ground covered 
here. 


RODERICK WHITFIELD 


PENNY KANE: Famine in China 1959— 
61: demographic and social implica- 
tions. x, 164 pp. Basingstoke and 
London: Macmillan Press Ltd., 
1988. £29.50. 


The characterization of China as a ‘land of 
famine' is as deserved as it ıs popular The 
economic disruption occasioned by political 
upheavals has sometimes been serıous—notable 
instances being the Taiping Rebellion during 
(1850-64) and the political upheavals of the 
present century But from an historical perspec- 
tive, calamitous food shortages have been most 
frequently associated with natural disasters. As 
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John Lossing Buck succinctly put it, ‘ famines in 
China are caused chiefly by unfavourable 
weather conditions’ (Land utilization in China, 
University of Nanking, 1938, 125). 

For many years, the received wisdom within 
China was that declines in agricultural, espe- 
cially grain production between 1959 and 1961 
were mainly the result of ‘three consecutive 
years of unprecedentedly severe natural calamı- 
ties.’ The reality was very different, mismanage- 
ment of policy during the Great Leap Forward 
having contributed most to the disasters. But so 
closely associated were the policies of the Leap 
with Mao Zedong that the original myth 
prevailed throughout the Maoist period Only 
after the Third Plenum of the 11th Chinese 
Communist Party Central Committee (Decem- 
ber, 1978) undertook its sober reappraisal of 
China's economic circumstances did the 
orthodoxy change and official Chinese sources 
come to recognize the part which human 
error—characterized, in the new parlance, by 
‘high targets, blind directions and proneness to 
exaggeration and egalitarianism ...’—had 
played in the disasters of the earlier period. 

By the same token, it was only after 1978 that 
the sheer scale of the famine of 1959-61 began 
to emerge As new demographic data became 
available, 1t became clear that ‘excess deaths’ 
(deaths left unexplaıned by previous trends ın 
mortality) during these three years 1959-61 
numbered close to 20 millions--and according 
to some estimates, many more than this. It was, 
in short, a human catastrophe unparalleled in 
twentieth-century history 

Penny Kane’s slim study seeks to analyse the 
nature and impact of this disaster As an 
introduction to the mam economic and demo- 
graphic trends of this extraordinary period, it 
can certainly be recommended. But its interest 1s 
unlikely to extend beyond the general reader. A 
glance at the bibliography reveals the over- 
whelming debt which the author owes to 
secondary, English-language sources—by now, 
a rich literature, but one which cannot compare 
with what is available in Chinese To cite just 
one example, her examination of output and 
consumption trends during 1959-61 relies very 
heavily on the work of K. R. Walker (Food, 
grain procurement and consumption in China, 
Cambridge, 1984). Other evidence which she 
presents 1s of an anecdotal nature—and 
sometimes drawn from the work of authors 
whose view of China is less than objective 
(Hinton, Snow and Crook) It would be unfair 
to describe Kane's study as no more than a 
synthesis of the work of others. But there ıs little 
doubt that access to original, Chinese-language 
materials would have yielded new insights and 
provided a more judicious and balanced 
account than is given here. 

The vastness of China means that the 
regional configuration of its social and 
economic development has a particular signifi- 
cance. Kane suggests that the publication of 
local demographic data ‘would help in the 
production of a consolidated picture of the 
provincial pattern of the famine ' (p. 76). Such a 
statement seems disingenuous, for reference to 
provincial statistical compilations, which began 
to appear in the mid-1980s, would reveal that 
such data are now available. Had she made use 
of them, she might wish to reconsider her judge- 
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ment that ' the crisis was more than a local or 
even regional one’ (ibid.). For example, those 
provincial data reveal that excess deaths 1n just 
sıx provinces accounted for almost 70 per cent 
of excess deaths between 1959 and 1961 
(Sichuan alone accounting for 32 per cent—and 
more than half of the national total in 1959 
alone). 

In her account of survival mechanisms 
devised to limit the 1mpact of the famine, Kane 
also appears to underestimate the importance of 
migration, something which again may have 
resulted from her failure to consult available 
Chinese sources. Sufficient evidence in fact 
exists to show that large out-migrations 
occurred in several provinces, including 
Shandong, Hunan, Anhui and Guizhou 

Kane’s undertaking 1s an ambitious one, 
embracing an investigation of the causes and 
effects of perhaps the most catastrophic famine 
the world has ever seen. The comprehensiveness 
of her approach, extending to historical and 
theoretical considerations, 1s unfortunately 
marred by the very cursory treatment which she 
accords many of her themes Ultimately, 
however, it 1s her failure to have tapped the rich 
mine of information now available in Chinese 
sources, which limits the book’s originality and 
reduces it to an essentially derivative study 


ROBERT ASH 


CHRISTOPHER HOWE and KENNETH R. 
WALKER: The foundations of the 
Chinese planned economy. a docu- 
mentary survey, 1953-1965. xiu, 370 
pp. Basingstoke and London: Mac- 
millan Press, 1989. £18.50. 


The foundations of China’s planned economy 
were originally contained in a strategy which 
embraced three five-year plans, to be implemen- 
ted between 1953 and 1967 In 1958 orderly 
planning was, however, overtaken and there 
followed the debacle of the ‘Great Leap 
Forward’, a period of ‘adjustment and con- 
solidation’, designed to restore the collapsed 
economy, and the launching of a new Maoist 
adventure in the guise of the ‘ Great Proletarıan 
Cultural Revolution ’ 

Few will disagree that the events of these 
years represent ‘one of the most extraordinary 
and important stories ın the history of the 
twentieth century’ (p xn). The documents con- 
tained in this collection detail that story, 
rehearse its dialectic and highlight its drama 
For these reasons alone they are of the greatest 
interest But they are not just of historical 
significance, they also demonstrate the ante- 
cedents of post-1978 reforms and underline 
policy continuities that run from the Maoist 
into the ‘ Dengist’ period. 

The book is arranged in four sections, 
devoted respectively to strategy and planning, 
industrial development and organization, agri- 
cultural development, and demographic and 
related issues. The documents date from 1953 to 
1964, but include policy statements which have 
only been made available during the 1980s 
They are taken from a wide variety of sources 
the majority are from national newspapers and 
journals (by no means all of them well known); 
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but regional sources are also represented, four 
of the articles coming from provincial 
newspapers. Amongst the senior figures whose 
views are represented in the volume are Mao 
Zedong, Chen Yun, Peng Dehua: and Li 
Fuchun. 

A key tenet of the economic strategy of the 
First Five-Year Plan (1953-57) was the need to 
pursue a coordinated pattern of development in 
accordance with the ‘law of planned, propor- 
tionate development’. Arguments about the 
validity of this prescription to China’s economic 
circumstances effectively dominated policy 
making during the 1950s and early 1960s and 
the drama of the evolving debate is well cap- 
tured in a number of documents translated here. 
In September 1956, [i Fuchun already 
recognized the extent to which disproportions 
had emerged in the economy. In his insistence 
that ‘... 1n economic life, balance 1s absolute’ 
(p. 37) Li advocated a readjustment of priorities 
from industry towards agnculture But the 
extent to which the Great Leap strategy over- 
took such orthodoxy is suggested in the state- 
ment, proclaimed in a People’s Daily editonal 
less than 18 months later, that ‘in all matters 
imbalance 1s constant and absolute’ (p. 64 
emphasis added). 

By February 1959, even Mao admitted that 
the new policy had given rise to ‘... supply 
shortages and ... sectoral dislocation’ (p. 87). 
But his references to the need for ‘ planned and 
proportionate development ' remained less than 
convincing and his remark that ‘I have an 
inclination for leaps forward ' (p. 79) seems the 
more significant. Peng Dehuai was one senior 
official who spoke out early and strongly 
against the errors of the previous year (see, for 
example, his ‘ Letter of Opinion’ and its criti- 
cism of ' petty-bourgeois fanaticism’ (p. 92) 
His protests were, however, ineffective and 
merely precipitated hus dismissal as Minister of 
Defence. As a secret CCP Central Committee 
policy directive (September 1961) included here 
shows, a further two years were to elapse before 
policies of ‘ adjustment and consolidation ’ were 
introduced to restore the economic situation 
Yet once recovery was completed, Mao's reluc- 
tance to accept the dictates of orderly, technical 
economic planning reasserted ıtself and on the 
eve of the Third Plan, 1n December 1964 he was 
once more asserting the primacy of political 
leadership over reliance on the ‘addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division ' (p. 132) of 
technical planning. 

The diversity of the documents contained in 
this collection vividly captures the tone of the 
economic debate during these years and serves 
too to highhght the very different approaches 
towards economic strategy and planning shown 
by Mao and other senior figures. The transla- 
trons also bring out the peculiar mixture of the 
mundane and the elevated that characterizes so 
much of China's economic literature The 
visionary quality of Mao's utterances emerges 
clearly and contrasts with the technical 
economic orthodoxy of Li Fuchun. Striking too 
is the matter-of-fact quality of Chen Yun’s 
remarkable report on China's economic 
condition in the wake of the Great Leap 
Forward, with its call to supply more soya 
beans and 'milhons of nylon socks’ to the 
urban population (p. 127). 
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The documents are, however, valuable not 
only as historical records, but also as evidence 
of the continuity of issues which have faced the 
Chinese government throughout the last four 
decades. For example, ıt is a fascinating dis- 
covery that a policy of ‘contracting output 
down to the household’ was advocated ın parts 
of Zhejiang province as early as January /957, 
in an attempt to counter the excessive 
centralization of the agricultural producers’ co- 
operatives [collectives] and preserve the ‘ initi- 
ative and carefulness of individual peasant pro- 
duction’ (p. 239). That such pragmatism was 
not unique is attested to by Deng Zihurs 
defence of ' dispersed ' methods of management 
for animal rearing 1n terms worthy of Deng 
Xiaoping himself: 


“As for whether production management is 
highly concentrated or appropnately dis- 
persed, ... the criterion to be adopted is 
simply. of whatever 1s beneficial to produc- 
tion’ (p. 233) 


By 1959 such ‘absurd’ views were under 
strong attack—characteristically in terms which 
relied more on ideological sloganeering (such as 
that contractual arrangements with households 
were ‘peddling the rubbish of the capitalist 
class’ (p. 269)) than objective economic argu- 
ment. Such a response no doubt helps explain 
the widespread resistance to similar policies in 
1979. An interesting contrast is that whereas in 
1959, support for household contracts was 
linked to the ‘demands of a group of pros- 
perous middle peasants ' (p. 274), some twenty 
years later, it was precisely the ability of such 
arrangements to encourage poorer farmers that 
was commended. 

In their preface, the authors of thıs volume 
make clear their pedagogical aim in making 
avalable this collection of translations. The 
authors’ claim is unnecessarily modest It ıs 
hard to believe that there is any scholar who will 
not benefit from the nch and diverse collection 
of materials translated here. The untimely death 
of Kenneth Walker must—tragically—prevent 
the second volume from appearing in its 
intended format. One can only hope that his co- 
author will find other means of completing what 
so patently 1s a valuable and worthwhile project 


ROBERT ASH 


FRANK DIKÖTTER: The discourse of 
race in modern China. xiv, 251 pp., 
5 plates. London: Hurst & Co., 
1992. £18.50. 


Racism, said the Maoists in the 1960s, is a 
class problem and, in a world ruled by white 
imperialists, the province of Westerners, who 
use it to keep the coloured races down. Many 
Western liberals, mainly from a sense of post- 
colonial guilt but also as a result of ethnocentric 
narcissism, go along with this view of racism as 
exclusively white. Yet, says Frank Duikotter, 
racial discourse is not peculiar to white societies 
but thrives elsewhere too, including ın China. 

Dikótter's method is that of the anthropo- 
logical historian. He views race as a social or 
cultural construct, wholly lacking ın scientific 
validity, of phenotypical variation Though his 
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maın concern ıs wıth the dıscourse of China’s 
educated few, he surmises a hıgh degree of fit 
between it and folk views 

His first chapter dissects the construct of race 
in ‘ traditional ’ China, meaning the period from 
antiquity to the early nineteenth century (itself a 
‘construct’ strangely out of place in a study 
designed to demolish thought-inhibiting 
abstractions). He shows how China's pre- 
modern élite valued whiteness (identified as the 
Chinese skin colour), equated blackness with 
slavery, and perceived Europeans as ash-white, 
a teratological condition ‘cold and dull as the 
ash of frogs’. Some went even further, rejecting 
the Chinese élite’s cultural universalism and 
propounding instead a categorical distinction 
(akin to racism) between Chinese and 
barbarians. 

Dikotter goes on to examine the establish- 
ment in the nineteenth century of new racial 
stereotypes He shows how the perception by 
Chinese of a threat from the West to their 
symbolic universe led to the ‘conceptual 
liquidation’, by a process of dehumanization 
and dıabolızatıon, of the European threateners. 
Research on ethnicization suggests that the 
invention of identities can generate intense 
hostility toward outgroups. The Chinese élite's 
construction of a new collective identity under 
conditions of national crisis around the turn of 
the century generated a special anxiety and 
anger 

Dikotter explains the development of China’s 
new symbolic universe as a complex interaction 
between endogenous and foreign thinking As 
an anthropologist, he stresses the active nature 
of cultural borrowing. In the field of racial 
consciousness, China’s first cultural borrower 
was the translator Yan Fu, whose paraphrastic 
renderings, deeply imbued with Yan’s own 
prejudices and concerns, of Western writing 
were more a form of cultural interpretation than 
of translation. Yan’s construction of China’s 
modern racial discourse, which abandoned the 
old idea of (Chinese) centre and (barbarian) 
periphery for a ‘ new spatial structure’ defined 
by race, was similarly hybrid. His espousing of 
racial relativism was a radical challenge to the 
sinocentric universalism of China’s conservative 
élite Although Yan and others presented the 
yellow race as a natural given, in reality ıt was 
an artificial and highly elastic construct whose 
terms of reference widened and narrowed as 
required by political interest, even (in 1898) 
extending briefly to include the Filipinos. 

In the twentieth century, the greater national- 
ism of reformers like Yan Fu, which encompas- 
sed all the empire’s yellows, gave way to the 
more restricted nationalism of China’s modern 
revolutionaries, who aspired to a state of the 
Han, supposedly a race of great antiquity 
Dikötter shows that the main endogenous 
reference of these revolutionaries, often called 
* social Darwinists °, was not Darwinism but the 
Lamarckian theory of the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics, with its implication 
(congenial to the radicals) of unilinear progress. 
But all Western thinking, Lamarck’s included, 
was beggared and mangled beyond recognition 
in the process of absorption. 

Proponents of China’s new discourse of race, 
made respectable by the academy after 1911, 
invented their own typology of races in the 
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course of deconstructing Western theories 
Hair, not skin, was the main element in their 
new pseudo-scientific racial — taxology, 
phrenology was dropped, craniology excited 
little interest The new racism found few 
no critics; ıts prejudices became common- 
place 

This short, powerful, luminous book, a model 
of taut argument and relentless logic, draws on 
a formidable breadth of scholarship. Dikotter 
has apparently read everything 1n every langu- 
age in every sort of publication in every relevant 
field, and uses it with masterly selectivity His 
writing style is concise, elegant, and dense, lit by 
flashes of dry humour. 

As a pioneer in the field of non-Western 
racism, Dikótter requests criticisms of his book 
I offer two. (1) I suspect that China's racial 
discourse drew, more than Dikotter knows, on 
Japanese racial thinking, including Western 
racial concepts nativized in Japan (Just as Toku- 
gawa Japanese had earlier accommodated sino- 
centric moral culture to indigenous values 
and political needs). A comparative study of 
Chinese and Japanese racial thinking was until 
recently unthinkable, this book, together with 
forthcoming studies on racism in Japan, will 
permit new explorations of the dynamic interac- 
tion of racial discourse in the two countries 
(2) While Dikötter is rıght to argue that 
Western racism 1s more virulent than Chinese 
racism, his view that 1t ıs also more widespread 
will remain unproven until serious studies are 
done on China's popular racial discourse. 
Historically, racism and ethnocentrism seem 
from the evidence ın this book to have been 
conceptually less fragile in China than in the 
West, where they were softened by the medieval 
idea of a three-part world, the belief in mon- 
ogenism (as opposed to China's polygenism), 
and an interest ın seeking biological continuities 
(as opposed to the Chinese obsession with racial 
categorization) Virtually no one in China chal- 
lenged the racial theories propagated in the 
1930s, eugenics retained ıts popularity in China 
even after 1945 and continues to do so under the 
Communists today, despite 1ts widespread dis- 
crediting elsewhere after the Holocaust. True, 
racism was never institutionalized in China as it 
has been in the West, but in Tibet today, Han- 
Chinese administrators scarcely scruple at a 
policy bordering on genocide. Even China’s 
lıberal and radical dissidents apparently dissent 
little from official policy, which veers between 
paternalism and persecution, on “national 
minorities '. 

GREGOR BENTON 


Bii BRUGGER and Davip KELLY: 
Chinese Marxism in the post-Mao 
era. xii, 223 pp. Stanford, CA: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1990. $32.50. 


This book, dedicated to the victims of the 
Beijing massacre, was actually written before 
June 4th, 1989, and the debates it analyses took 
place m an intellectual environment—the years 
1979-86— which no longer exists in China 
today To the average reader, these Marxist 
theoretical, and occasionally philosophical dis- 
cussions will seem quite. far removed from 
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Chinese society, even before the crackdown But 
this work does show very clearly that Marxısm 
in the post-Mao period, although moving away 
from its predominantly dogmatic stance, still 
has a lingering influence among Chinese 
intellectuals. 

First, the mechanistic approach to the 
Marxist ‘stages of development’ was ques- 
tioned (ch. i) and the Asiatic mode of produc- 
tion rehabilitated. More importantly, the 
explosive concept of ‘undeveloped socialism’ 
(bu fada de shehuizhuyi) which had been put 
forward at the eighth Party Congress (1956) was 
restored and opened the door to the much- 
discussed idea of the ‘ primary stage of social- 
ism”. Objective economic laws were also re- 
affirmed, such as the famous law of value, 
‘forgotten’ by the ‘ gang of four’ (ch. iv) 

The theoretical background of Deng Xiao- 
ping's pragmatic approach to reforms is also 
clearly exposed here. Many theoreticians of the 
period concerned proposed another interpreta- 
tion of Mao's On Contradiction more closely in 
line with the idea that ‘Practice is the sole 
criterion for evaluating truth ' (ch. v). Interest- 
ingly, just as in the dying communist states of 
Eastern Europe, Chinese Marxists saw human- 
ism as an important Marxian value. At the same 
time, the ‘ myriad schools of Western Marxism ’ 
were discovered by Chinese intellectuals. As 
B. Brugger and D. Kelly put it, ‘they have 
experienced a kind of cultural shock’ (p. 16). 

The irony of these new theoretical develop- 
ments is that they occurred—once again?-—wıth 
such a historical delay that since Mao’s death 
China has been constantly out of step with 
Western intellectual debates. Nevertheless, the 
essential significance of these discussions 
remains a key issue Exploited by political 
figures either to promote a policy or to attack an 
opponent, these debates imposed the rules of 
the game on people who are the prisoners 
of Marxism-Leninism-Mao-Zedong-Thought 
rather than intellectuals freely embarked on the 
elaboration of a Marxist theory. Since 1978, 
they have of course been to a certain extent 
allowed to revise the theoretical framework. But 
this limited freedom has been used for other 
purposes. For most of the time the nucleus of 
the debate is not where one thinks. In attacking 
or defending a concept (e.g. alienation or 
humanism) people like Wang Ruoshui or Zhou 
Yang were trying hard, if not to open up, at 
least to widen the bounds of the theoretical cage 
in which they were forced to work (as the 
economists are obliged to work in the cage of 
the planned commodity economy) Wang and 
Zhou instilled new and heterodox ideas in order 
to promote reform, and perhaps in the long run 
greater democracy. But, by so doing, they also 
contributed to a questioning of the scientific— 
' scientistic ' would be more accurate—nature of 
Marxism. For how can Marxism be scientific if 
the basis of ıts theory is the human being? 

The Marxist debates taking place ın China 
have thus few things in common with those 
which go on in the West. The former need to be 
decoded because in most cases the intellectuals 
concerned are propaganda bureaucrats utilized 
by some Party leaders to justify their choices 
and their strategies. This does not mean that 
these intellectuals do not believe in the theories 
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they elaborate; but they also believe in the 
pursuit of certaın directly polıtical aims 

Another criticism which one might level at 
this book is that ıt does not address the political 
reform debate of 1986. Yan Jiaqi and others 
have discussed in a Marxıst framework the need 
to reform the political structures of the socialist 
system. Although the issue ıs touched on in the 
chapter on alienatıon (cf. p. 151), it ıs then set 
asıde completely. 

More a matter for regret is the absence of any 
treatment of the post-Tiananmen period, which 
would have been welcome since many of the 
Marxist reformers of the eighties have decıded 
to abandon the path of reform ın favour ofa 
more radıcal position on what most of them 
now see as a communist dictatorship Was this 
form of totalitarianism already present in 
Marx’s work? This question remains open. But 
the very concept of totality (discussed in ch. ii) 
constitutes one of the theoretical elements of a 
power which sees itself as more a sctentific than 
a humanist source of decision-making and 
domination, The essential ambiguities of Marx- 
ism, and its political role in communist states, 
probably explain the current desertion of Marx- 
ism by Chinese intellectuals. Had it been taken 
into account (with the provisional exception of 
Su Shaozhi), this dramatic change would have 
Hun added depth to the analysis of this 

ook. 


JEAN-PIERRE CABESTAN 


PETER H. LEE (ed.): Modern Korean 
literature: an anthology. | xxii, 
442 pp. Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii Press, 1990. $40 (paper 
$18.95). 


As one who was about to teach an advanced 
undergraduate course in modern Korean 
literature in the original for the first time, I was 
delighted to receive a copy of Professor Lee's 
anthology-—the author had no doubt done 
much of the preparation for me. However, as 
the Korean originals were tracked down, com- 
pared and collated against the translations in 
Lee's anthologies, disappointment grew: 
sometimes the order of selected passages had 
been altered from that in the onginal (e.g the 
passages from Yi Kwangsu’s The heartless), 
sometimes Lee neglected to provide something 
as basic as the year of composition (true, for 
example, of all the poetry; and it would be 
useful to know when Kim Tongin wrote 
‘Potatoes’, the second selection in the 
anthology, and when Yi Sang wrote ‘ Wings’: 
1925 and 1936, respectively). 

Sometimes Lee uses technical terms without 
explanation For example, in the introduction 
to Y1 Hyosók's * The buckwheat season’, Lee 
writes ‘During his early career as a fellow 
traveler .': surely the term ‘fellow traveller’ 
deserves at least a footnote. Sometimes his all- 
too-brief introductions bear little relevance to 
the story presented. In the introduction to Kim 
Tongni's * The rock’, the sentence ‘ Kim’s stress 
on maternal love and the mother’s role in the 
family is consonant with the place of matrimony 
in indigenous shamanism” has little or nothing 
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to do with the plot. Sometimes Lee gives super- 
fluous footnotes: assuming the anthology 1s 
designed for an English-language audience with 
no knowledge of Korean, why should ıt concern 
the reader (p. 87) when Lee reveals in footnote 4 
that his ‘ghostly flowers’ are toch'ebi in 
Korean, especially when this 1s misleading? At 
other times he leaves unglossed terms or words 
which might be opaque to uninitiated readers 
‘exorcism’ on p. 201, ‘liberation’ on p. 203 
* There isn't enough time, It’s already 10:30’, on 
p. 226 only makes sense 1f one knows a curfew 
was in effect in 1964. And so on 

The quality of translations 1s uneven, and the 
best renditions tend not to be Lee’s. Here are a 
few problems: in Han Yongun’s ‘ The silence of 
love’, Lee translates ‘Love, too, is a man’s 
affair’ The choice of ‘a man’ loses the broader, 
and hence more ambiguous, meaning of the 
original Korean saram ‘man, human, human 
being, people, mankind’. In ‘I cannot know’ 
by the same poet, Lee translates al su ömnün 
‘unknowable’ (compare the Korean title of the 
poem: al su ópsó yo) as 'unnameable' in 
‘Whose breath is that unnameable fragrance 
what brushes by the still sky °. This loses the 
connexion with the title of the poem. 

In other cases, Lee's translations are simply 
weak versions of the original Korean. Thus, 
Lee's rendition of poems such as Yı Sanghwa's 
‘Does Spring come to stolen fields’, bears no 
comparison to the original. 

Too often, Lee tinkers with the original 
spacing or wording of poems, as when he splits 
the third stanza of Kim Ch‘unsu’s ‘ Flower’. 
But where we see what another reviewer has 
called Lee's ‘awe inspiring arrogance’ (Sam E 
Solberg, Korea Journal, Summer 1991, 124-8) is 
when he omits without comment whole lines, 
indeed whole stanzas, from the translations. 
Thus, in Sim Hun's original * When that day 
comes’, the first iine of stanzas one and three is 
repeated, but Lee does not reflect this in his 
translation. Yi Pyoónggís ‘Sir’ (‘Mount 
Ach'a °’) 1s incomplete in the translation as 15 Yı 

nsang's ‘ Sijo' (^ The Diamond Mountains’). 
In a footnote to Pak Tuyin’s poem ‘ Soulsellers ', 
Lee writes. * One hne has been omitted at this 
poit by the translator because it is 
superfluous ’(') 

As for the prose translations, the following 
complaints may be made. The translator’s 
acknowledgement line at the end of ‘Wings’ 
reads: ‘Translated and abridged by Peter H 
Lee’. The crucial phrase here 15 ‘ and abridged ’. 
A close comparison of the Korean original with 
Lee's ‘ abridged ' translation reveals that in only 
a handful of passages—precisely those few 
which students will find excruciatingly difficult 
to understand, let alone translate— Professor 
Lee has simply left the problem sentences out. It 
is perhaps gratifying to know that a scholar as 
eminent as Professor Lee had trouble in exactly 
the same places as the less experienced, but such 
* abridgement ' is certainly not good translation. 

The selections 1n Lee's anthology do not seem 
to me to be at all representative of modern 
Korean lıterature. But 1n fairness, the Koreans 
themselves have yet to agree on a canon of 
recognized works. Until our Korean colleagues 
produce something authoritative and akin to 
the Norton anthologies of English literature, 
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anthologies of Korean literature m English 
translation will be hit-or-miss affairs 

Finally, a word about the genres Lee has 
included short stories, poetry (including modern 
Sio), essays and drama The drama category 
appears almost an afterthought, being the last 
piece in the anthology, and ıt probably should 
have been left out. Many Korean anthologists 
would very likely have excluded Syo, too; 
despite Lee's statement that it is‘... the only 
classic poetic form alive today m Korea ,' tt 
ıs a dving form. 

The following misprints were found: p 117 
neogiate > negotiate, p. 130 surpervised > 
supervised, p. 185 mel > me 1f I, p. 205 thought 
> though, p. 246 bow > bowstring, p 270 
closenss > closeness, p 311 factor > factory, 
p. 318 emtpy > empty, p. 362 pressed small > 
pressed a small, p 375 thiry > thirty, p. 381 two 
uninformed policemen > two uniformed 
policemen. 


J R. P. KING 


DENNIS L. MCNAMARA: The colonial 
origins of Korean enterprise, 1910— 
1945. xiv, 208 pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990. 
£27.50, $44.50. 


This book explores the organization and 
operation of three Korean-owned financial, 
commercial, and industrial ventures which 
thrived under Japanese colonial rule, from 1910 
to 1945, and thus makes a valuable contribution 
to our understanding of an as yet under-studied 
period of Korea's modern history The author, 
drawing on a large variety of materials, such as 
Japanese government sources, Korean bio- 
graphies and diaries, interviews, and American 
ıntelligence reports, tells the extraordinary 
stories of Korea's early entrepreneurs, Min 
Tae-sik and Min Kyu-sik of the Hanil/Tongil 
Bank, Pak Hüng-sik of Hwasın, and Kim Yön- 
su of Kyöngsöng Spinning. These businessmen 
were early examples of the chaeból, the Korean 
counterpart of the Japanes zaibatsu 

When Japan annexed Korea in 1910, Korea 
was an underdeveloped, agrarian state which 
lacked an infrastructure suitable for the 
development of a modern economy. The 
Japanese colonia] administration therefore 
devised a variety of legislation to bring Korea 
into the modern age Although the Japanese 
colonial programme focused primarily on 
facilitating the advancement of Japanese capital 
and know-how into the peninsula, it made also 
allowance for a small number of Korean 
entrepreneurs to thrive and to become showmen 
of prosperity and success within the colonial 
framework. The massive Japanese investments 
in Korea permitted only a very small number of 
Korean business leaders to operate successfully 
within the complex network of busıness-state 
relations The Koreans had to adapt themselves 
to government economic direction, build up 
credibility with the administration, and nurture 
close contacts with government officials. Only 
by finding for themselves suitable niches within 
the overall plan of colonial economic planning 
were these Koreans able to build up and expand 
their native enterprises. 
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The book throws light on the economic 
: mechanisms set in motion by the Japanese col- 
onialists, for example, banking and industrial 
laws and agricultural land surveys. The 
Koreans could not, of course, compete with the 
state-protected and state-supported Japanese 
zatbatsu—Mitsut, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo—in 
areas where great capital investments were 
necessary as in muning, heavy industry, and 
hydroelectric power. But in the shadow of the 
zaibatsu they succeeded in building up signifi- 
cant businesses m banking, light ındustry, and 
retailing. Success and survival resulted from 
careful manoeuvring within the state-sponsored 
programme of investments and tightly con- 
trolled economic policies that ultimately armed 
at making Korea self-sufficient within the 
Japanese empire. 

The Min brothers were scions of the 
aristocratic Yóhüng Min who had played such a 
prominent role ın Korean aflairs at the end of 
the nıneteenth century. They concentrated their 
efforts on finance and banking—occupations 
that were deemed acceptable for aristocrats. 
Their ventures were backed by their vast landed 
estates that had traditionally been the most 
important form of aristocratic wealth In con- 
trast, commercial entrepreneurship remained 
underdeveloped because in a Confucian society 
merchants had always been relegated to the 
bottom of the social hierarchy. It was therefore 
the non-anstocratic Pak Hüng-sık who, having 
moved to Seoul from North Korea, built up a 
wide-ranging retailing network spanning the 
whole of the peninsula. Lacking education as 
well as an agricultural base, he succeeded in 
amassing a vast fortune by selling foreign and 
domestic goods to an increasingly urban 
Korean population. He carefully cultivated 
strategic ties to the Japanese colonial 
administration and Japanese finance and also 
made good use of the improved infrastructure 
of roads and railway lines built by the Japanese 
The Kyóngsóng Spinning and Weaving Com- 
pany established by Kim Yón-su, backed by his 
family's landed wealth, was the largest of the 
Korean-owned and managed industrial enter- 
prises during the colonial period. Kim’s success 
was also largely due to his close co-operation 
with the colonial authorities. 

Although all three entrepreneurs discussed 1n 
this book had to operate within the constraints 
of colonial economuc policies, they adapted 
themselves extraordinarıly well to the circum- 
Stances. They drew additional strength from 
keeping their operations within a narrow circle 
of family members and maintaining close con- 
nexions to their Korean business colleagues 
(they sat on each other's boards) and Japanese 
investors. McNamara therefore concludes that 
these Korean businesses were characterized by 
dependent rather than comprador capitalism 
These colonial chaeból were indeed the proto- 
types for the many successful business enter- 
prises that sprang up after the Liberation in 
1945 and were instrumental in launching South 
Korea's remarkable industrialization. 

McNamara's book makes interesting, even 1f 
somewhat bland, reading. He could have pro- 
vided his protagonists with a httle more per- 
sonal colour and given his reader a more 
detailed description, for example, of what made 
the Hwasin Department Stores so attractive to 
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the contemporary shopper. The work, however, 
will interest all those who want to understand 
the antecedents of Korea's remarkable modern 
transformation 


MARTINA DEUCHLER 


VICTORIA SCORD (tr.): Stories of tears 
and laughter: short fiction of 
medieval Japan. vi,  222pp. 
Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1991. £19.95. 


Historians of Japanese literature have for the 
most part under-estimated the otogı-zöshı, a 
wide range of dissımilar tales, mostly composed 
towards the end of the Muromachi period 
(1335-1573), supposing them to be primitive 
fairy tales intended for children and so of minor 
importance Only a few have been translated 
into Western languages and even these have 
been scattered sporadically among academuc 
Journals and not attracted much attention. 
Otogi-zöshı are, however, of special interest as a 
link between two other literary genres, which 
have been explored more ıntensively, the 
setsuwa and the kyógen farces. Because of the 
great variety of subjects within the corpus label- 
led as otogi-zóshi, the definition of these works 
as a single genre, though generally accepted, 
seems open to dispute In her short introduc- 
tion, Scord delineates the problem and con- 
cludes that in fact the tales are ‘a synthesis of 
two historical Japanese prose forms, the mono- 
gatari and the setsuwa, which flourished in the 
Heran and early medieval times, then largely 
ceased to be produced.... In combining ele- 
ments of both the setsuwa and the monogatari, 
otogi-zoshi created a new narrative form 
enhanced by the palımpsest of the old, generat- 
ing means of expression that would be further 
developed in succeeding literary epochs’ (p 10). 

Thanks to the efforts of Victoria Scord, the 
first collection of thirteen otogi-zdshi tales is 
now available in English. To read them 1s a 
pleasure the stories themselves are amusing and 
colourful, while the translator's skill has con- 
verted them into masterfully-constructed liter- 
ary pieces which can be enjoyed not only by a 
narrow circle of Japanese scholars but by a 
wider circle of general readers. 

One reason why the otogi-zöshı have been so 
poorly translated 1s the scarcity of annotated 
Japanese editions. Scord has courageously 
faced the problem, translating a good half of her 
book from selected works from unannotated 
editions and indicating clearly those passages 
where she considered her interpretation 1s open 
to question 

The book under review covers a wide range of 
topics, from embellished and extended setsuwa- 
based narratives (e.g. /kago monogatari or 
Dójón monogatari) through humorous and 
ironic tales (e.g. Tokiwa no uba or Oyo no ama) 
to folklore-inspired Neko no söshi or Utatane no 
söshı. Though certain plots and situations could 
perhaps be traced to the earlier setsuwa or other 
narrative genres, in the otogi-zdéshi they were 
developed and transformed to make them more 
entertaining and to avoid excessive moralizing. 
In general, even ıf fabulous elements have a 
role, they provide a more vivid and colourful 
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impression of everyday life 1n medieval Japan 
than any other contemporary works of fiction 
The characters of the otogi-zoshi are men and 
women of flesh and blood rather than one- 
dimensional cartoons. In spite of obvious dis- 
crepancies, noticeable even among these selec- 
ted texts, the distinctive characteristic of otogı- 
zöshı was their cutting a ‘wide swath across 
economic and social strata, blurring the 
boundaries of class structure’ (p. 11). 

This reviewer was especially surprised to find 
that ‘ The King of Farts’ corresponds in many 
details with an Amu folk tale about Poyampe 
and Ponampe, while ‘Lazy Taro’ brings to 
mind a much-loved hero of Russıan fairy tales 
(the archetype persisted in a modified form into 
nineteenth-century Russian literature and its 
good-for-nothing characters). 

Anonymous authors of otogi-zöshi favoured 
the use of any sort of pun on and allusion 
to classical poetry, though placing them in a 
new, predominantly humorous context. This 
tendency, omnipresent in the ofegi-zdshi pieces, 
is an obstacle to any translator Scord for the 
most part overcomes such obstacles, either 
introducing her own puns or providing readers 
with appropriate explanatory notes Short pre- 
faces to each tale also help to alert the reader to 
their mood. It is also useful to have the original 
illustrations which expand the text, and also to 
incorporate the remarks which form part of the 
illustrations into the narratives. Chinese names, 
often mentioned ın the texts are replaced by 
their Japanese equivalents (although I wonder 
why the Emperor Yao is ‘Gyo’ on p 28 and 
*Go' on p 35), while original pronunciations 
are given in the notes. 

Verses in the text provide an additional 
pleasure for those readers able to compare the 
English versions with the originals, though I 
found no satisfactory explanation for rendering 
3l-syllable zanka as quatrains. Nevertheless, 
most of the translations of these highly elusive 
verses seem to be quite reliable. 


ALEXANDER M. KABANOFF 


EYAL BEN-ARI: Changing Japanese 
suburbia: a study of two present day 
localities. (Japanese Studies.) xvii, 
328 pp. London and New York: 
Kegan Paul International. £45. 


Modern urban Japan is really a conurbation 
of cities and suburbs melding into each other, 
forming a concrete belt which runs from 
Tokyo-Yokohama to Osaka~Kobe—some 
visitors to the country think that this ıs all that 
Japan is Certainly these are the dominant 
images the media give us of Japan: an ultra- 
modern, impersonal place where the past counts 
for little. Yet, since 1989 there have appeared a 
number of works on urban Japan which have 
cast doubt on the fears of sociologists (Japanese 
and Western alike) that a modernized urban 
Japan meant a loss of traditional values. 
Bestor's 1989 book, Neighbourhood Tokyo, 
explored how a long urban tradition was called 
upon and even invented in order to preserve a 
sense of community within Tokyo. Kondo 
(1990) explored similar traditions within the 
context of urban family businesses, while Ham- 
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bata (1991) gave us wonderful examples of the 
continued importance of ze (household) ties 
among Tokyo élites. If these books have served 
to convince the anthropologists of Japan that 
we need to rethink our approach to the city, 
Ben-Ari's book does much the same for the 
suburbs. 

In choosing to study two new communities, 
Hıeidaira and Yamanaka, and in looking at 
Kyoto rather than Tokyo localities, Ben-Arı has 
made a welcome move. Since Dore's and 
Vogel's work in the 1960s, Tokyo has been 
much studied and it ıs interesting to see whether 
we can ask the same questions of other cities 1n 
Japan Certainly, Kyoto prides itself on being 
very different from the capital city, older, full of 
historic buildings, part of the Kansai rather 
than Kanto culture. Yet its growing suburbs are 
built in exactly the same manner as Tokyo's 
blocks of apartments for a burgeoning middle 
class who, in moving to these places, are cut off 
from their families and the friends of their 
childhood. Ben-Ari’s argument 1s that what 1s 
changing in these two places 1s definitely not the 
social fabric. Contrary to most expectations, 
what 1s important for the members of these 
locahties is the creation of a sense of com- 
munity. The changes in these places. then, are 
those of creation rather than dissolution 

Ben-Ar!'s approach 1s also different, he has 
set himself the task of describing two communi- 
ties within one monograph and succeeds in 
doing so, although the cost 1s sometimes that of 
clarity By choosing to concentrate on specific 
issues such as ‘ mass longevity and community 
care’ and special events such as a school sports 
day the author 1s led to give long ethnographic 
descriptions which attempt to answer the ques- 
tions sociologists have raised about continuity 
in modern communities: who cares for the old 
when families ' break down’; and how involved 
can family and friends be with children’s school- 
ing in these new places? Ben-Ar paints a picture 
of people dealing with these issues, but I found 
myself wondenng if the non-specialist reader 
would be able to make sense of the rather 
complex background to Ben-Ari's main argu- 
ment. His introduction briefly alludes to a vast 
amount of materia] while not clearly outlining 
how the pre-war concepts of neighbourhood 
and school ınvolvement have come to be 
accepted as so ' traditional’ that new communi- 
ties feel they must be recreated. There 1s no 
reference to Bestor's analysis of the notion of 
‘traditional’ at all 

I must also add my usual cry at both the cost 
of the hardcover book and the number of errors 
which have been allowed to creep into the text — 
I do not find these a problem with U.S publica- 
tions on Japan Yet, all in all, Ben-Ari's book 
must be praised as a worthy ethnography of the 
suburbs He has tackled a difficult subject, given 
us two examples of different types of localities 
and, in his description of the sports day, made 
the places live for the reader The structure of 
this rather difficult text ıs such that each of its 
six sections can be read separately (they each 
have their own introduction and conclusion), 
making it very useful for teaching. Despite the 
drawbacks mentioned above, I recommend it 
highly to all those interested in Japan 


D P MARTINEZ 
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JOYCE BURKHALTER FLUECKIGER and 
Laur! J. SEARS (ed.): Boundaries of 
the text. epic performances in South 
and Southeast Asia. (Michigan 
Papers on South and Southeast 
Asia, no. 35.) x, 161 pp. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan, Center for 
South and Southeast Asian Studies, 
1991. $26.95 (paper $14.95). 


This volume contains eight papers from a 
meeting of the Association for Asian Studies 
held in Chicago 1n 1986, entitled: Oral perform- 
ance and written text: the epics in South and 
Southeast Asia. In their ıntroduction, the 
editors pose the questions: What do performers 
and audiences mean when they identify some- 
thing as Ramayana or Mahabharata? How do 
they conceive of these texts? What are the 
boundaries of the texts? Their starting point for 
method is Albert Lord's work on Yugosiav oral 
epic. The singer of tales (1960). They dismiss the 
approach of the old Dutch scholars as being tied 
to a ngorous view of pure Indic tradition 
transmitted through manuscripts, which 
inhibited a proper appreciation or understand- 
ing of oral or performance aspects of the 
literature of Java. They are concerned with 
three types of Ramayana and Mahabharata 
traditions that often blend, overlap and inter- 
act: the oral tradition which exists beyond the 
domain of performance, the performance tradı- 
tion, and the written textual tradition They 
note that recent emphasis has been on the 
continuum between oral and written language, 
rather than on their dichotomy, and one con- 
tributor suggests a terminology of fluid and 
fixed texts, referring to more and less stable 
versions of both written and oral texts. 

Amin Sweeney contributes two essays: 
‘Literacy and epic in the Malay world’, in 
which he questions the appropriateness of using 
the term epic for the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana in their Malay Aikayat form, in the 
context of a Mushm society where these works 
do not have a sacral role, and are not dis- 
tinguished ın kind from other /ukayat. He also 
queries Winstedt's view of rhapsodists' tales, 
among which a version of the Ramayana was 
published, and goes on to summarize his own 
analysis of the oral tradition as manifested 1n 
the Malay shadow play, wayang Siam. In his 
second paper, on ' Epic purpose 1n Malay oral 
tradition and the effects of literacy", he speaks 
of ‘the morass in which the orthodox philol- 
ogist may find himself’ when attempting to 
analyse the Malay Rämäyana tradition. He 
goes on to consider the Minangkabau and 
South Sumatran Malay traditions and pays 
tribute to the work of Voorhoeve. 

Wendy Doniger discusses ‘Fluid and fixed 
texts in India’, citing examples in the context of 
hterary and sociological theory. J. B. Flueck- 
iger's paper ' Literacy and the changing con- 
cept of text. women's Rämäyana Mandali in 
Central India’ describes singing groups in 
Chattisgarh and Raipur, Madhya Pradesh, who 
perform freely adapted versions of the Räm- 
carıtmänas of Tulsi Das L. J. Sears offers: 
‘Javanese Mahabharata stories: oral perform- 
ances and written texts '. She cites the Pustaka 
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Raja Purwa of the mid-nıneteenth-century 
Surakarta court scholar, Ranggawarsita, as 
providing a regulating influence on the develop- 
ment of the Javanese shadow play, and goes on 
to discuss the treatment of the Mahäbhärata in 
its written and oral aspects in trunk and branch 
stories, as well as the later effects on perform- 
ance of modern education and contemporary 
traditions 

Phihp Lutgendorf presents ' Words made 
flesh: the Banaras Ramlila as epic commen- 
tary’, describing the Rämlilä, the performance 
of the Ramcarıtmänas of Tulsı Das at Ramna- 
gar, the capital of the Maharajas of Banares, 
who have sponsored the production since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. This is 
given in a special arena over more than a 
month, in which the spectators have a parti- 
cipatory role Stuart H Blackburn of the 
University High School, San Francisco writes. 
‘Epic transmission and adaptation: a folk 
Ramayana in South India’. His subject 1s the 
Kerala shadow play based upon the Tamil 
Ramayana of Kampan. Mary S Zurbuchen, of 
the Ford Foundation, New Delhi presents a 
paper ' Palm leaf and performance The epics in 
Balinese theater’, ın which she considers three 
types of performance based on the Indian clas- 
sıcs: the wayang parwa shadow theatre, based 
on the Mahäbhärata, the parwa dance drama, 
which uses the same repertoire, and the modern 
sendratari, staging an abbreviated presentation 
of the Ramayana, first produced in Java ın the 
1960s and now also current and popular ın a 
Balinese version. 

All the papers ın this collection are valuable 
for their descriptions and interpretations of 
varied types of performances of parts of the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata in India and 
Indonesia, and of the related theme of the 
interaction beteeen written and oral texts. There 
are no treatments of either Cambodian or Thai 
performance traditions of the Ramayana, which 
might have appropriately been studied in the 
context of the present collection; nor is there 
any mention of some of the classics in the field 
such as De Zoete and Spies. Dance and drama in 
Balt (1938) and James Brandon: On thrones of 
gold (1971). Some of the performance aspects, 
both in India and Indonesia, considered by the 
present writers could have been enlıghtened 
from the chapters on the folk stage m Adya 
Rangacharya: The Indian theatre (New Delhi, 
1971). The theory on which these papers are 
based grew out of a consideration of the rela- 
tionship between written and oral traditions of 
European epics Jt has proved a valuable and 
productive stimulus to the better understanding 
and reassessment of orienta] literatures in the 
threefold manifestations of written and oral 
traditions and performance. However its applı- 
cation to India and South-East Asia requires a 
widening of the terms of reference to include 
other aspects of the cultural heritage with more 
specific attention to music and dance, the 
mudrüs, and the visual arts of painting, relief 
sculpture and manuscript illustration. All these 
aspects have also played their part in ensuring 
the appropriate transmission of texts, both oral 
and written, and in fertilizing and inspiring the 
performance of the ancient stories. 


G. E. MARRISON 
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PATRICIA M. HERBERT (comp.): 
Burma. (World Bibliographic 
Series, Vol. 132.) xxiv, 327pp., 
map. Oxford: Clio Press, 1991. £49. 


This bibliography contaıns 850 maın entries, 
with a total of about 1,500 references alto- 
gether. Most of the items are monographs ın 
Englısh, that is to say, works ın Burmese are 
excluded, as are, for the most part, works ın 
western languages other than Englısh. There are 
a few references to artıcles ın journals, where 
information on important topics ıs not 
otherwise available Though older works are 
well represented, the volume 1s particularly 
strong on recent publications. The maim entries 
contain detailed, and sometimes extensive 
annotations, including summaries of contents 
of the books described, connected items, and 
usually brief evaluations The book provides an 
admirable entry ınto all aspects of the study of 
Burma, and a substantial coverage of the most 
important works in English The most extensive 
sections relate to history, biography, religion 
and the arts The Burmese language and 
literature are also mtroduced by the way of 
descriptive and reference works, and some 
translations. There are also sections on politics, 
sociology, economics, general reference and 
so on. 

The user will be encouraged in his reading by 
Patricia Herbert’s own detailed knowledge of 
Burma and feeling for the country. The entries 
include brief biographical notes on the authors, 
and quite often the historical or other circum- 
stances which called a book into being. The 
book should prove particularly helpful to those 
concerned with recent developments in Burmese 
affairs There are separate indexes of authors, 
titles and subjects. The one place where I got 
lost was in the subject ındex under the history 
section This is very long, running to five col- 
umns, and the main and sub-headings are not 
sufficiently distinguished before reaching the 
next main heading, Hkin Hnın Yu. For search- 
ing many subjects, the user would be advised to 
refer both to the main sequence, and also to the 
sub-heading under the History head. 

Patricia Herbert shows both a human interest 
and a commitment to Burma in this work, 
which comes out particularly strongly in the 
section, ‘Autobiographies, biographies and 
memoirs’, including Burmese and non- 
Burmese, Christian missionaries and the mılı- 
tary involved in the Anglo-Burmese Wars, the 
Second World War and the Burma-Siam Rail- 
way This bibliography 1s an exemplary work. 

In the ‘ World Bibliographical Series’, this is 
the sixth volume dedicated to South-East Asia, 
to be followed closely by Laos, 133, the others 
being 12, Malaysia, 65, Thailand, 95, Singapore, 
and 106, The Philippines. Presumably we can 
expect Indonesia and Vietnam, etc. to follow 


G E. MARRISON 


MANAS CHITAKASEM and ANDREW 
TURTON (ed.): Thai constructions of 
knowledge. viii, 212pp. London: 
School of Oriental and African 
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Studies, University of London, 
1991. £10. 


Censorship and alternative forms of dis- 
course are the main themes of this elegant 
collection of essays which mark a new approach 
to the study of Thai society. It 1s misleading to 
hst the disciplines represented. by the con- 
tributors (ranging from economic history and 
political science. to anthropology, geography, 
and literature) since, as Andrew Turton’s 
introduction points out (p. 11), the papers 
found themselves in a fertile ‘cross-hatch of 
discourses’ (Reynolds, p. 30) at the 1988 
Symposium where they were originally presen- 
ted In their various ways the papers expose the 
* heterogeneity, decentredness, dispersal, frag- 
mentation ' (p. 12) of Thai society and culture— 
for example the ‘multiplicity and ıncon- 
sistency’ Shigeharu Tanabe (p 183) sees as 
characteristic of Thai gender representations 
The structures of Thai society seem to have 
dissolved again in this vision of a decentred 
society made up of fluid and shifting alliances 


The first four papers all deal with texts which 
in some way have been censored or censured, 
most directly Craig Reynolds in his discussion 
of the nineteenth-century poem Nirat No’ng- 
khai, but also Manas Chitakasem who examines 
'vulgar' language in its rapprochement with 
poetic conventions, David Smyth in his 
examination of the criticism of Kulap 
Saipradit’s novels, and Ian Brown in his 
analysis of the reception of Phraya Suriyanwat's 
economically radical Supphasat. Through 
emphasizing the limits of propriety and formal 
expression, these papers imply the existence of 
non-élite, * subaltern' forms of alternative dis- 
course, which the following three papers 
illustrate. Hong Lysa deals with the search for 
“an independent analysis of the Thai social 
formation’ (p 104) represented by contribu- 
tions to the Journal of Political Economy, 
founded in 1981, Chatthip Nartuspha describes 
the emergence of a ‘communal culture dis- 
course' (p. 133) associated with the rise of 
Christian-based NGOs in Thailand, while 
Philip Stott analyses the ‘creation of a Thai 
environmentalist discourse’ (p. 151) out of 
Buddhist and romantic elements 


The final two papers turn directly to the way 
authonty 1s constructed through everyday prac- 
tices, Andrew Turton examining how the notion 
of‘ invulnerability’ to harm, typically expressed 
in the weanng of magical amulets, links notions 
of self and personhood with ‘histoncal 
encounters, conflicts and sufferings on a large 
social scale’ (p. 155), Shigeharu Tanabe show- 
ing how spirit possession rituals mask diverse 
and conflicting representations of gender rather 
than conforming to ‘fundamental principles 
that organise knowledge in the society ' (p. 183) 
As a whole the collection 1s Foucauldian (and 
Gramscian) in its concern with élite and popular 
constructions of power/knowledge, but as the 
introduction (p. 1) points out, ‘ abandonment of 
dichotomies in general became a major theme of 
our discussions’. 


Now that functionalist/structuralist assump- 
tions of cultural homogeneity have finally been 
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rejected, a new kind of diffusionism may be 
becoming fashionable again. Thai society, with 
its hybrıd mixture of Indic, Chinese and 
Western influences, 1s obviously ripe for 
deconstruction Andrew Turton suggests 
(p. 157) that ‘ unsystematicness' may be ‘the 
normal condition of popular knowledge’, and 
while agreeing with Tambıah that to draw dıs- 
tinctions between Buddhism and magic in Thaı- 
land may not be ‘analytically helpful’, points 
out most importantly that for the villagers these 
distinctions are a matter of debate and disagree- 
ment (p 170). The removal of Buddha amulets 
before practising magic which he documents 
would certainly seem to suggest that Tambiah’s 
views should be seen as grounded in an earlier, 
more synchronic-functionalist, type of analysis. 
It suddenly seems to be important that Thai 
national culture, which has been seen as 
monolithic, is in fact composed of a host of 
diverse and probably conflicting elements; that 
Marxism and Buddhism, communal culture dis- 
course and development, animism and liberal- 
ism, may be fundamentally incompatible. Only 
connect 


This ıs why it ıs important that Philip Stott 
(p 151) refers to the early influence of 
“ Rousseauesque Western romanticism’ on élite 
perceptions of Nature, Manas Chitakasem 
traces the tensions between Pali-derived rules of 
versification and the vernacular, Ian Brown 
asks why political authority initially rejected the 
introduction of western economic theory 
(p. 95), and Hong Lysa shows that the ‘new’ 
military has been able to seize the ideological 
initiative by pointing to the ‘non-indigenous 
origins ' of both the Communist Party of Thai- 
land and Chinese capitalists in Thailand 
(p. 107). 

This 15 also why Chatthip Natsupha’s paper ts 
so interesting, being the only paper to stand out 
from the rest in seeming to affirm the reality of 
an ' inner core of Thai beliefs” (p 134), found ın 
communal village culture where moral values of 
co-operation and kindliness have remained 
intact. Beneath the shifting sands of attempts 
to relate ecological principles to traditions of 
anımısm and Buddhism (Stott, p. 152), and 
the ‘ideological unity of development 
authontarianism' (Hong, p. 101), the figures 
considered in Chatthip's paper, such as Prawet 
Wasi, represent the search for an authentically 
‘Thai’ voice. And it is this voice which informs 
the search for the independent analysis of Thai 
society which Hong Lysa documents. 


But we are already into something like chaos 
theory, with Tanabe's rejection of ‘ fundamen- 
tal principles ' in culture, and the heterogeneity 
and fragmentation referred to in the introduc- 
tion. Or 1s a new kind of diffusionism 1n the 
making, in which case further deconstructions 
will concentrate still more on taking apart and 
analysing the historical ınfluences which have 
gone to make up Thai society and culture, 
' dissecting sparrows ', as the Chinese say. The 
present volume is a worthy successor to its 
predecessors in the same series, and will have a 
considerable impact on Thai and South-East 
Asian studies in general. 


NICHOLAS TAPP 
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WAJUPPA Tossa (ed. and tr.) 
Phädäeng nàng ai: a translation of a 
Thai-Isan folk epic in verse. xii, 


174pp. Lewisburg: Bucknell 
University Press; London and 
Toronto: Associated University 


Presses, 1990. £23. 


Today, the literature of Thailand 1s still little 
known outside the country. It 1s not surprising, 
therefore, that the regional literature of Isan in 
the north-eastern part of Thailand is virtually 
unknown In Thailand itself, literature was orig- 
mally constructed, promoted, authorized, 
treasured, and preserved by the élite. National 
literature tends to refer to works produced and 
consumed by the courts of Sukhothai, 
Ayuthaya, Thonburi, and Bangkok, hence little 
attention was given to the literature of the 
country people. It was not until the political 
upheaval of 1973, which ushered ın a political 
and social awakening m the midst of excite- 
ment, pain, and chaos, that the Thai hterary 
outlook and attitude began to change. Sudden 
political freedom brought an awareness to the 
Thai academic world which began to recognize 
that, apart from the nationally known works, 
the acknowledged ‘ Thai literary classics ', there 
also existed rich traditions. of oral hterature 
transmitted, written down and preserved among 
the numerous Thai ethnic cultural groups living 
in the different regions of Thailand These 
works began to receive serious attention, espe- 
cially from local scholars who discovered, 
studied and published works they regarded as 
their cultural heritage. Cultural centres have 
now been established in every region of the 
country to facilitate research on and preserva- 
tion of regional cultures. This book is a 
welcome product of that process. 

The book is a revision of the translator's 
Drew University Ph.D. thesis. The introduction 
and the local-setting sections highlight the signi- 
ficance of the story, which gives justification to 
the translator's choice of subject-matter, and 
give an overview of the study. Like most natives 
of Isan, the translator was familiar with the 
story of Phädäeng nàng ai from childhood, 
since it was related to her by her parents. It is 
claimed that the story 1s a uniquely Isan folk- 
tale; all the settings are 1dentifiable since the 
story takes place in Isan The tale specifically 
represents Isan people in that it 1s * an explana- 
tory tale for Isan geography and place-naming ' 
It can also be understood simply as a tragic love 
triangle and can be interpreted ' in relationship 
to a traditional theory about Thai and Isan 
history” Phädäeng nang ai, then, carries with it 
regionalistic as well as natıonalıstic overtones. 
The term 'Isan' is somewhat political, which 
can often pose difficulties for serious scholars 
seeking to explore objectively a culture which 
might be studied collectively as ‘Lao’ culture 
Oral folktales ın the ‘Lao’ cultural context, 
whatever their origins or contents, are presented 
as religious tales although they are not necess- 
arily part of the canonical Buddhist tales. Many 
are derived from oral folktales of the region 
filled with many other local beliefs but, on one 
level, the story places Buddhism at the top of 
the hierarchy. The story was composed, told or 
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sung, throughout a long tradition that devised 
methods of composition suitable both for a 
composer who had to compose at high speed 
during performance and for an audience that 
listened to lengthy performances. The written 
text was merely one stage of this process It was 
a tool in the hands of a performer and it was his 
art that brought ıt to life. Each story has been 
continuously copied or rewritten from genera- 
tion to generation by transcribers, none of 
whom feels qualms about altering the stories as 
he or she sees fit. The artistry of the stories owes 
much to their being the collective work of many 
generations. For these reasons it would be 
rather contentious, therefore, to study Isan 
literature outside the collective ‘Lao’ cultural 
context. It 1s too early to assume, for instance, 
that Phädäeng nàng ai ıs not found on the Lao 
side of the river (p 3) A manuscnpt of the story 
Phadaeng nang ai has reportedly been found in 
Suwanakhet ın Southern Laos Furthermore, 
the fact that many places in Laos have the same 
name as places in Isan can cast some doubt on 
the question of the setting of the story. Thai 
scholars of Isan literature tend to compartmen- 
talize the subject further by giving Thai names 
to a number of literary terms, eg calling the 
ancient Lao script Thar noi (p. 3) and giving the 
kon an verse form a That name, Klong san (p. 4). 

The translation of the text of Phädäeng nang 
ai itself is praiseworthy. It has been said 
repeatedly that translation 1s a daunting but 
thankless task and to translate the poetry of one 
language into that of another seems an unat- 
tainable goal. In this translation, however, a 
great deal of effort and care has been given to 
the choice of English words while tryıng to 
maintain the rhyme scheme of the orginal verse 
form. By introducing new devices and methods 
to deal with the structural as well as sound 
differences between the two languages, this 
translator seems to have been able to eliminate 
some of the problems faced by other translators 
before her However, the ngid requirements 
regarding the syllable count in the original has 
to give way to English polysyllabic words and 
the number of syllables per hemistich 1n the 
English translation is often double that of the 
original. No matter how much a translator tries, 
it remains true that the original verse form, 
when imitated in English, appears exotic to the 
eyes and ears of the readers. In these circum- 
stances, one has to be satisfied with the fact that 
the translation reads smoothly and the rhyme 
patterns stand out Such an achievement can 
only come about when a translator strikes a 
balance between imitation (of the original verse 
form) and invention. Whereas similar efforts by 
other translators of Thai poetry, especially 
M. R. Seni and M. C. Chan, have produced a 
rather dubious result, Dr. Wajuppa seems to 
have succeeded. 

The endnotes and commentary on the text 
provide useful information and together with 
the list of characters and places enable readers 
to understand the translation more clearly. The 
thoughtful discussion of translation problems 
and technique that follows should serve as a 
useful lesson for future translators of Thai and 
Lao poetry. 

All in all, this is a worthy book which 
deserves to be read seriously by anyone inter- 
ested in Thai and Lao studies It is our hope that 
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more such translations will be made available, 
the more the better 


MANAS CHITAKASEM 


ANNE BOOTH, W. J. O'MALLEY, ANNA 
WEIDEMANN (ed.): Indonesian 
economic history in the Dutch col- 
onial era. (Monograph Series, 35.) 
xili, 369 pp. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Southeast Asia 
Studies, 1990. $30 (paper $17). 


The fifteen essays of this volume derive from 
a conference held ın 1983 at the Australan 
National University to reconsider Indonesia’s 
post-1800 colonial economic development ın 
the hight of the abundant new material and 
scholarship which recent decades have pro- 
duced An excellent introduction by William 
O'Malley locates the contributions in terms of 
the intellectual history of Indonesian studies 
and shows how they relate to the continuing 
debate on the country’s development The 
essays are not long but most are very solid, and 
students of Indonesian history will certainly 
wish to consult them 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of the collec- 
tion 1s the fact that, for all its original purpose 
of applying new information and methodology 
to the subject, it strays little from the concerns 
and approaches of Dutch scholars writing at the 
beginning of this century In part, this reflects 
the very high level of earlier scholarship, which 
continues to engage the academic imagination 
and to influence the terms of debate. Very likely 
ıt also corresponds to the mood of the present 
day, in which the existence of a non-democratic 
but developmental regime in Indonesia gives 
rise to the thought that authoritarian colonial 
regimes may also have had their positive 
aspects. The moral outrage of analyses by 
Dutch colonial reformers of the late nmeteenth 
and twentieth centuries and also later writers 
such as Clifford Geertz (Agricultural involution) 
is generally condemned 1n these essays as allow- 
ing emotion to overnde analysis 

A particular target of the authors’ attention 1s 
the Cultivation System of 1830-70, under which 
peasants were compelled to produce export 
crops for delivery to the government. Instead of 
the universally devastating effect on Javanese 
rural society which earher liberals described, the 
studies here conclude that ‘The System was 
good for certain Indonesians in certain places 
with certain crops and bad for others’ (p. 22). 
Indeed, some of the contributors find so many 
disparities m the way the System worked that 
they question whether there was really a system 
at all; and Robert Van Niel, the doyen of 
authorities on the Cultivation System, expresses 
the doubt that it made a great deal of difference 
one way or the other to the way Java developed. 
In attempting to correct earlier over- 
generalizations, most authors approach the 
Cultivation System from the experience of a 
particular region they have studied; and as this 
by no means leads them to agreement on its 
overall features one sometimes has the 
mpression of the blind men describing the 
elephant Just occasionally, the reader may find 
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hımself wishing for a Big Idea to shine, however 
erratically, through the sober cloud of qualifica- 
tion. Perhaps it 1s after all time to abandon the 
traditional periodization and concentration on 
a particular policy's contribution to popular 
weal or woe. 

Aside from the studies concerned with the 
Cultivatıon System (by R E Elson, G. R. 
Knight, Robert Van Niel, Kenneth Young, and 
M. R. Fernando and William O'Malley) there 1s 
a discussion by Pieter Boomgaard of the ways 
to approach nineteenth-century Indies statistics 
for agricultural production; a survey by William 
O'Malley of the development of plantations 
between 1830 and 1940; a comparison of the 
Malayan and Indonesian colonial rubber 
industries by Colin Barstow and John Drabble 
and of Indonesian and other colonial economies 
in the 1930s by Angus Maddison; an account of 
the development of banking and moneylending 
by Jan van Laanen, and some brief suggestions 
for further research by Thee Kian Wie and 
Anne Booth. My own favourites were two par- 
ticularly informative, thoughtful, and lucid 
studies by Anne Booth, on colonial fiscal policy 
and on on foreign commerce, and Howard 
Dick’s essay on inter-island trade and the 
emergence of a natıonal economy, which has a 
historical and socio-political sweep unusual 
even for a collection which emphasizes the 
interdisciplinary context of economics. 


RUTH MCVEY 


PAUL ALEXANDER, PETER BOOMGAARD 
and BEN WHITE (ed.): In the shadow 
of agriculture: non-farm activities in 
the Javanese economy, past and 
present. (CIP-Data Koninklijk 
Bibliothek, Den Haag.) [iv], 154 pp. 
Amsterdam: Royal Tropical 
Institute, 1991. £12.50. 


There ıs increasing co-operation across 
borders among the specialists on rural Java 
which has resulted in the establishment of a 
European Social Science Java Network and 
annual workshops. The proceedings of the 
meeting in 1990 (held ın the Netherlands) have 
been brought together in this slender volume. 
The focus is on non-agricultural pursuits in 
rural Java. Despite an ambitious attempt to 
extend the time-span as far back as the sixteenth 
century, the emphasis lies on the late-colonıal 
and post-colonial periods. This is an interesting 
book that contributes substantially to our 
appreciation of Java as being very different 
from the classical stereotyped agglomeration of 
countless homogeneous villages containing 
ınnumerable subsistence farmers. Just as several 
recent studies have underscored the importance 
of regional differences, this book highlights the 
differentiation 1n. Java in terms of economic 
structure. 

The volume contains two general surveys— 
prior to 1900 by Peter Boomgaard, and from 
1900 by Benjamin White—as well as four case 
studies. Boomgaard gives details on early ship- 
building and textile production in rural Java 
whereas White views far-reaching agrarian dif- 
ferentiation since 1900 as the outcome of com- 
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bined survival, consolidation and accumulation 
strategies on the part of individual rural dwel- 
lers. Among the case studies, one—by Paul and 
Jennifer Alexander on Kebumen (Kedu)— 
refers exclusively to the colonial period, whereas 
two-——by Hans Antlow and Thommy Svensson 
on Majalaya (Priangan) and Ratna Saptari on 
Malang—bridge the late- and post-colonial 
periods with conspicuous ease. A fourth, on 
Bantul (near Yogyakarta), by Jean-Luc 
Maurer, 1s confined to the Suharto era. 

Both Boomgaard and White enter the discus- 
sion on whether rural labour was pushed out of 
agriculture by a lack of better opportunities or 
pulled into non-agricultural activities by more 
attractive alternatives. According to Boom- 
gaard, the ‘ pull’-argument holds true for the 
earlier periods while the ' push '-argument gains 
strength towards the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. White concurs as to the early twentieth 
century but finds the evidence less than con- 
clusive for the post-colonial period. Rural diver- 
sification 1s also viewed in the light of the recent 
Oshima hypothesis on the different pattern of 
rural employment in Asian rice economies as 
compared to European wheat economies Yet 
the editors seem to remain in doubt as to 
whether or not this hypothesis 1s applicable to 
the situation ın rural Java. 

Quantification of non-agricultural activities 
poses difficulties of ıts own as it has to be based 
on inference from residuals in occupational 
breakdowns and assumptions about part-trme 
employment. This appears to be the least 
innovative, probably also the most problematic 
part of the undertaking under review. Both 
Boomgaard and White choose to distribute the 
residual category of workers (occupation 
unknown) in 1905 evenly (pro rata) over the 
other sectors of the economy, thus considering 
them as unpaid family workers This ts a crucial 
decision since ıt applies to about five million 
persons (38% of the total labour force in 
White's figures). In defending this decision, 
White merely refers to his intuitive judgement 
whereas Boomgaard only mentions it in a 
footnote. The matter is also unnecessarily blur- 
red by the fact that Boomgaard and White use 
different sources for the same year (1905) and 
type of data (employment by occupation). 

The most penetrating case study is the one by 
the Alexanders. These two anthropologısts 
demonstrate a discrepancy between statistical 
detail and general conclusions in the so-called 
Dechning Welfare Investigation (carried out ın 
1903-4, published in 1905-14) which constitutes 
a major and often overlooked primary source in 
Indonesian economic and social history Non- 
agricultural activities were properly documen- 
ted ın the raw data as assembled by the Dutch 
colonıal administrators but largely vanished 
when the generalizations were reached Accord- 
ing to the Alexanders, both the method of work 
and sheer prejudice among the investigators 
accounted for this fallacy. The first point is 
substantiated, the second one is not. 

The other case stories often contain 
uluminating details, e.g., the ımportance of the 
introduction of a cheap semi-automatic hand- 
loom m the textile industry of Priangan in the 
1930s, or the increasing segregation by sex ın the 
kretek factories of Malang. The most optimistic 
view of the situation today 1s taken by Maurer 
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who in his enthusiasm even predicts that 
Indonesia might join the East Asian NICs by 
the year 2000—thereby surprisingly applying 
the ‘ flying geese ’-pattern of investment to the 
host country instead of to the foreign investor 
The editors, however, take issue with this state- 
ment, reminding the reader ın the introduction 
that rural earnings ın Java after all remain 
shamefully low. This subtlety nicely symbolizes 
the interaction between historians and social 
scientists to which the entire volume is a tribute. 


J. THOMAS LINDBLAD 


ROBERT W. HEFNER: The political 
economy of mountain Java: an inter- 
pretative history. [xxu], 278 pp. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: 
University of California Press, 
1991. $34.95. 


This book 1s a detailed political, economic 
and social history of the Tengger highlands of 
East Java, an area which many visitors to East 
Java (including this reviewer) will have passed 
through 1n the course of a trip to the spectacular 
volcanoes of Bromo and Semeru. The idea that 
social and economic change in developing 
countries should be studied at the regional level 
is becoming increasingly popular with many 
social scientists It 1s argued that regional 
studies avoid both the sweeping generalizations 
of ‘macro-history’ and the over detailed 
approach of the village study. While it is 
undeniably true that regional studies can offer 
important insights into processes of social 
change in many parts of the world, from 
medieval Europe to contemporary Asia and 
Africa, such studies are not always easy to carry 
out The best regional histories must combine 
patient field-work, often at more than one study 
site, with an exhaustive study of the secondary 
statistical, economic and ethnographic material 
on the region as well as the literature on politi- 
cal and social developments both within the 
region and in the broader national and inter- 
national context. 

Given these demands it is not surprising that 
so few thorough regional studies have been 
carried out in South-East Asia. This 1s a pity as 
the materials are certainly available for such 
studies, both in archives and 1n statistical publi- 
cations as well as in the existing secondary 
literature. One of the many merits of Professor 
Heffner’s study 1s that 1t shows just what can be 
done when such materials are mined by an 
imaginative scholar who has also carrıed out 
detailed field-work in the region under study. 
The author is an anthropologist by training and 
has already published a study of religion ın this 
part of Java. In this book, changes 1n religious 
beliefs and rituals are seen as part of a broader 
process of social, economic and political change 
over the last century. Like most other parts of 
Java, the Tengger highlands have witnessed 
substantial population growth since the latter 
part of the nıneteenth century as a result of both 
natural increase and migration. By 1927 
population densities ın villages on the upper 
slopes of the highlands were in excess of 200 
people per square kilometre of agricultural land 
while ın the villages on the middle slopes densı- 
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ties exceeded 300 people per kilometre By 1985 
these densities had risen to over 400 on the 
upper slopes and 675 on the middle slopes 

As m many other parts of the island, these 
increasing populations were absorbed by open- 
ing up more land where this was possible, by the 
more intensive use of existing agricultural land, 
and by the adoption of new crops for both home 
consumption and sale on national and inter- 
national markets. The Tengger highlands 
benefited from the substantial growth in 
infrastructure which occurred ın the early years 
of this century, and by the 1920s many villages 
were growing vegetables for urban markets in 
addition to maize. But dry-land farming proved 
less able to absorb ever-growing populations 
than sawah, and by the end of the colonial era 
there was already evidence of severe 
environmental degradation During the 
Japanese occupation, trees were felled for fuel, 
transport facilities were destroyed and cattle 
slaughtered The villages retreated into sub- 
sistence, and the mountains became strongholds 
for the Republican militias The coming of 
political independence did not bring with 1t any 
return to prosperity, and ıt was only with the 
advent of the New Order regime that new 
agricultural technologies began to be ıntro- 
duced into the Javanese uplands. Progress was 
slow compared with rice agriculture, although 
improved corn varieties were disseminated 
through the 1970s, and together with increased 
fertilizer supplies, they led to increased yields. 
Nor were the Tengger highlands isolated from 
the other changes which swept across rural Java 
in the 1970s; villages which had had few trans- 
por links were suddenly served on a regular 

asis by the small Mitsubishi vans (‘ Colts’) 
which revolutionized rural transport every- 
where 1n the island. 

Much of the second part of the book is taken 
up with discussing the impact of these changes 
on the population of the highlands. Improved 
transport has led to agricultural diversification 
and many farmers were encouraged by the high 
market prices for crops such as coffee, cloves 
and vegetables to diversify away from sub- 
sistance crops and devote most of their land to 
the production of crops for sale The larger 
farmers have tended to move farther ın this 
direction than the smaller farmers on the higher 
slopes; ıt 1s the larger farmers also who have 
taken most advantage of the off-farm employ- 
ment opportunities ın sectors such as transport 
and trade which have opened up with the 
increased commercialization of agriculture But 
Hefner does not think that these changes have 
led to sharp social and economic divisions in 
rural society, and indeed argues that a ‘ moral 
economy’ is still functioning in highland 
society, although it is most obvious not in 
relations of production but rather ın consump- 
tion and exchange. Although it ıs considered 
legitimate to take advantage of opportunities in 
the extra-village economy to acquire wealth, the 
use of such wealth by village residents must 
accord with village norms. 

The main conclusion which. Hefner draws 
from this fascinating study ıs an important one 
for many developing societies. ‘Even where 
production, property and class are as yet 
untransformed, broader changes ın consump- 
tion, communication and government challenge 
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local ways, expanding people’s socıal references 
and unleashing a flood of new aspirations The 
resulting crisis is as much moral and cultural as 
it is material and political.’ Those who insist on 
the primacy of productive infrastructures in 
studying processes of rural change lose sight of 
the power of both governments, especially as 
they influence education, and modern mass 
communications. As in so many other Asian 
countries, education and the mass media m the 
Javanese highlands have stimulated social 
aspirations far 1n advance of the economy's 
capacity to satisfy them through transformed 
systems of production. Those with preferential 
access to government largesse have been able to 
transform their private life-styles but in so doing 
they have set up a chain of expectations in the 
rest of the society which will become ıncreas- 
ingly difficult to manage. Át the birth of modern 
Indonesia, political parties played a key role in 
defining national and local aspırations, but 
since 1965 party activity has been frozen in rural 
areas and ‘the range of allowable ideas’ has 
also become far more limited. How present and 
future governments in Indonesia will cope with 
these problems remains to be seen. 


ANNE BOOTH 


NICOLE REVEL: Fleurs de paroles: 
histoire naturelle palawan. r Les 
dons de Nägsalad: i: La maîtrise 
d'un savoir et l'art d'une relation. 
(Ethnosciences, 5, 6. SELAF, 
no. 316, 317.) 374 pp., 16 plates; 
322 pp., 32 plates. Paris: Editions 
Peeters, 1990. BFr. 1770. 


The Palawan are a hill people of the island so 
named, which lies between the Sulu and South 
China Seas of the Philippine archipelago. In this 
essentially linguistic study, Revel aims for a 
semantics of the Palawan culture. The outcome 
ıs an encyclopedic lexicographical treatise on 
Palawan views of the natural world. 

The principal chapters cover spatial cate- 
gones, the general classification of food plants, 
faunal taxonomies, and the lexicalization of 
natural phenomena (vol. 1), cosmology in rela- 
tion to ‘La chasse généralisée’, the foods of 
man and of the unobservables, representations 
of work and of the stellar almanach (vol 11). Set 
apart in unnumbered chapters are reviews of the 
Palawan language, writing system and speech; 
the history and theory of ' ethnosciences ', epis- 
temology; theories of meaning and translation 

Throughout runs the influence of Haudn- 
court, Benveniste, Barrau, and Lévi-Strauss, 
but also that of Humboldt, Boas, Sapir and 
Whorf. Languages filter the sense perceptions of 
experience, thus ‘ parler, c'est dire le monde’ 
(r41) On this explicitly relativist understand- 
ing, there can be no true translation; yet Revel 
aspires towards universals, whether semantic- 
cultural invariants or generalizations about 
cognitive processes. Her philosophical remarks 
(for instance, *l'observé est-il réel?...Pobservé 
n'est réel que parce qu’imagıne’ (1:302)), do 
little to overcome this apparent paradox; for she 
nowhere considers how theories of intersubjec- 
tivity could be used to this effect. Perhaps she 
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thus illustrates how much she is a prisoner of 
structuralist semantics. 

The Palawan classificatory system is presen- 
ted to show several properties it is non- 
hierarchical (so non-Aristotelian); governed 
by a principle of association. by homology 
or difference; incorporates social models 
of relatedness  (sisters-cousins-companions); 
exploits contrasts which are sometimes binary 
(hot/cold, male/female,  dry/humid) but 
occasionally ternary, or more complex as with 
insects classified by the nature of their sounds 
(132021). In the general context of a tropical 
ecology m which Palawan engage in hunting, 
gathering and swidden agriculture, the descrip- 
tion of their ' schéme opératoire dans l'idéologie 
collective" as a ‘chasse généralisée' in which 
man ıs both predator and prey (1:21), and 
subject to an ethics of restraint, appears particu- 
larly fitting and will strike chords with many 
other researchers. 

Familiar from other parts of South-East Asia 
is the relative value placed by the Palawan on 
hunting as against agriculture, and on rice as 
agaınst other and historically prior cultigens 
(yam, taro, millet, sweet potato). Revel notes 
that lack of rice 1s felt to resemble famine, even 
when other foodstuffs are available (11:66), and 
she tends to a biological explanation in the 
nutritional superiority of rice which, however, 
has no support from quantitative studies in situ. 
Particularly interesting in a wider Asiatic con- 
text is the mythology of corporeal dismember- 
ment common to myths of origin of rice and 
other food plants (1:160-72; 1133-5, 241-2), 
which Revel discusses briefly in relation to 
material from elsewhere in the archipelagic 
region. It ıs a shame that she deliberately avoids 
diachronical analysis in this case—perhaps in a 
future publication? Her historical references are 
in general limited to comparisons of Palawan 
cosmology and cosmogony with those of Jainist 
and Vedic tradition. Occasional etymologies are 
traced to Sanskrit terms; and there is an intrigu- 
ing identification of the name of the star Asák 
with that of the emperor Asoka (272-232 B.C.) 
(11:251-2), supporting the view of Coedés of a 
further India where cultural influences have 
fused with an indigenous substrate with novel 
consequences. 

The Palawan material itself is, however, 
extremely rich and of interest in its own nght 
Revel's explication of nosological terms and 
concepts 1s particularly valuable. She indicates 
how the idea termed tulpuk is analogous to that 
of allergic sensitivity (1:107-8), and the term 
sakıt siting glossed ‘maladies par analogie! or 
‘maladies à signatures’ 1s shown to depend on 
the perceived properties of the conditions ın 
question, occasionally entailing use of verbal 
formulae which exploit explicit homophony and 
polysemy ın treatment (u: 108-16). Classifica- 
tion of certain conditions using the terms of true 
and fictive kinship on the nuclear family model, 
and of loose companionship, 1s shown to apply 
to varieties of abscess, leprosy, and contagious 
skin disease (1 115-9) which have the property 
of being able to evolve from one into another 
form. Important is the finding that a given term 
can participate in distinct classificatory 
schemes, whether by ‘social relationship’, by 
aetiology and type of therapy, or by degree of 
severity, contagiousness or psychological 
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perturbation (m:121-3). For the author, such 
cross-cutting and interlocking forms of classi- 
fication make the task of identifying the referent 
of a term more complex (11:123-4) This prob- 
lem, however, arises from her undeviating 
adherence to structuralist semantics, and the 
reader could wish that she turned her analytical 
oe to alternative theories of meaning 
ere, 

The final part of the second volume of this 
study is devoted to an account of the Palawan’s 
almanach pdrjama. This is pre-Copernican in its 
assumption of geocentrism; and identifies 19 
asterısms of which 11 play a role in determining 
the phases of the agricultural cycle The rela- 
tionships between these asterisms and the con- 
stellations of occidental astronomy, and indeed 
the understanding of celestial mechanics ın each 
case, make fascinating reading. Against this 
background, the Palawan attitude to natural 
events 1s to watch and wait rather than to 
predict from astronomical observation, and in 
relation to the local weather patterns, this may 
make good sense (11:282). 

This attitude 1s perhaps consistent with a 
more general approach attributed by Revel to 
the Palawan, namely, that they are seekers after 
* L'Efficace' rather than ‘Le Vrai' (17301). It 
may be with this in mind that Revel contrasts a 
scientific thought, which through its empiricism 
Observes and grasps the perceptible world, with 
a magical thought, which ınterprets and under- 
stands by a system of correspondences rather 
like poetic analogy (u 25-6) Disappointing here 
is the lack of comment on Palawan scepticism, 
agnosticism or dogmatism with respect to their 
intellectual heritage, and ın relation to occiden- 
tal medicine for example It 1s also surprising 
that an author who refers liberally to the classi- 
cal philosophers nowhere acknowledges the 
work of Lloyd on the emergence of critical and 
scientific thought in the ancient world. 

These volumes are remarkable in their meti- 
culously presented materials, which include 
over 700 ‘ paragraphs’ of transcribed narratives 
with parallel translations In certain instances, 
notably the Tambılaw narrative (11:32 ff.), added 
commentaries for each paragraph enable the 
reader to see how Revel draws inferences or 
extrapolates from the text, presumably 1n some 
cases (p. 39, paras 32, 42) under the guidance of 
local interpreters. There are a few minor criti- 
cisms: in the section on lexical derivation of 
terms, meanings of non-motivated bisyllabic 
reduplicates (1:220) are omitted; and to set up as 
a taxonomic category a type with the prefix 
mäg- specifying ‘ which 1s related to’ or ' im the 
image of" (1224) seems less than convincing— 
surely just a descriptor of terms which otherwise 
lack an inclusive categorical label. It is odd too 
that iráng and ıdang are both presented as ‘ dog’ 
(1.228) yet are presumably allophonic variants 
which need not be listed separately. Some 
zoological terms are left unidentified (notably 
among crabs and snails) or are given a generic 
gloss (1:299--300). None of the otherwise beauti- 
ful (if not biologically exact) line drawings of 
flora and fauna 1s given a scale. The biblio- 
graphy omits the early fifteenth-sixteenth- 
century material cited in the opening chapters, 
and a fair number of other references cited 
elsewhere in the text (e.g. t, p 131, n. 4) Typo- 
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graphical errors are few, and in general the 
volumes are excellently produced. 

Brief review can do little justice to a work of 
this scope and scholarly attention to detail If 
there is any concluding remark to be made it 
should be to hope for as meticulous and mvigor- 
ating analyses in the third volume Chants 
d’amour/Chants d'oiseaux on Palawan 
aesthetics 


S S STRICKLAND 


J. NooRDUYN: A critical survey of 
studies on the languages of Sulawesi. 
(KITLV Bibliographical Series, 18.) 
xiv, 245 pp. Leiden: KITLV Press, 
1991. Guilders 45. 


The island of Sulawesi, formerly known as 
Celebes, was one of the first parts of the 
Indonesian archipelago to be settled by the 
Austronesian-speaking ancestors of the modern 
Indonesian peoples. Five thousand years of 
linguistic isolation brought about by the 
island’s mountainous terrain have resulted in 
upward of sixty living languages, all members of 
the huge Austronesian language family which 
stretches from Easter Island in the east to 
Madagascar in the west The best known of 
Sulawesr’s languages are Bugis and Makasar, 
which are spoken by more than half the island's 
population of 7 million. Other languages are 
spoken by populations ranging from a hundred 
thousand to just a few hundred people. 

This new study by the leading Dutch scholar 
of Sulawesı brings together one-and-a-half 
centuries of linguistic research. It covers all the 
indigenous languages of the island but excludes 
the languages of recent ımmigrants, such as the 
Javanese and Balinese, and the sea-orıented, 
semi-nomad coastal people known as Bajo who, 
recent research shows, came originally from the 
neighbouring Sulu archipelago. 

As the author remarks in the preface, this 
study could not have been written as few as 
thirty years ago. Although the foundations of 
linguistic knowledge of Sulawesi were laid by 
Dutch scholars in the nıneteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, the Japanese occupation of 
Indonesia and subsequent internal troubles led 
to an almost complete halt in scientific studies 
between 1942 and 1965 Even as recently as ten 
years ago, the most recent publications on some 
languages dated from the early twentieth cen- 
tury Today, new knowledge comes from 
research mainly carried out by American lin- 
guists (many attached to the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics) and—increasingly—by Indo- 
nesian scholars, many of whom are native 
speakers of the languages they study 

The sixty-three languages discussed in the 
present work are arranged in nine groups A 
brief introduction sets out the area and, if 
known, the number of speakers of each langu- 
age. This 1s followed by a detailed discussion of 
the history of research on the language and 
source materials for its study. These materials 
include publications datmg back to the 
nineteenth century or earlier and range from a 
translation of Bunyan’s The Pilgrim's Progress 
into Sangırese (the translator, a Dutch mission- 
ary's daughter, spoke Sangirese from child- 
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hood) to recent doctoral studies by Indonesian 
research students. The usefulness of this infor- 
mation ıs strengthened by critical comments on 
the reliability of some of the entries. A full 
bibliography is given at the end of each section 

Although the author does not spell it out 
clearly, a comparison of the nine linguistic 
groups with those shown on Sneddon’s 
Sulawesi map in the Language Atlas of the 
Pacific Area (Wurm S. A. and S. Hattori, eds, 
Canberra, 1983) shows that the present work 
represents the most recent state of linguistic 
research. The author's knowledge of his subject 
is as impressive as it is up-to-date, and each 
section 1s, 1n effect, a short history of scholar- 
ship on the language group 1t discusses. The 
only criticism is that the rather superficial maps 
at the beginning of the book which locate the 
languages make no attempt at demarcating the 
areas 1n which they are spoken. 

Dutch scholars have long been admired for 
their detailed and soundly-researched work on 
Indonesia, and A critical survey 1s firmly in this 
tradition It is an indispensable guide for any 
study related to Sulawesi languages and a useful 
reference for those working in other disciplines 
The book ıs attractively produced and printed 
on matt paper instead of the slightly glossy 
paper which has marred some recent KITLV 
publications. 


IAN CALDWELL 


DOROTHEE GRUNER: Die Lehm- 
Moschee am Niger. (Studien zur 
Kulturkunde, 95.) 457pp., 46 
plates. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1990. 
DM 148. 


This book, which is perhaps more of a cata- 
logue of buildings than a historical and architec- 
tural survey, 1s a most impressive record of the 
mud-brick Islamic architecture (lehm) of Mal, 
Niger and Burkino Faso. There are, of course, 
other examples of it elsewhere in the regions 
that border the Sahara; in parts of Algeria (for 
example, Timimoum), ın Libya (for example, 
Ghadames and the Fezzan) and in the eastern 
part of Mauritania (at Walata/Oualata, which 
has been exhaustively investigated by 
D. Jacques-Meunie in Cités anciennes de 
Mauritanie, Paris, 1961). Their absence 1s 
understandable. What 1s more surprising 1s that 
the adjacent examples from Sokoto, Katsina, 
Kano and Zaria (and northern Nigeria in 
general) barely receive a mention. 

Each mosque or religious complex is des- 
cribed in detail, both as to plan, style or history 
Some are medieval (1f heavily restored), others 
are quite recent. All of them in their faceted and 
sometimes pargeted splendour are amazing con- 
structions and they bespeak the depth of Islamic 
culture in this region. A look at the fine photo- 
graphs that conclude this volume is enough to 
convince one that they are works of genius and 
their designers and builders have made a unique 
contribution to Islamic architecture as a whole 
Though the rich bibliography indicates how 
many works and articles have already been 
published on this subject there ıs much to be 
said for a volume that brings the scattered 
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studies together and juxtaposes these monu- 
ments, furnishing numerous plans and a num- 
ber of maps which show their location relative 
to one another 

The opening section of the book does not 
lınger over the history, or hypothetical origin, of 
this style and its links with Berber Africa and 
the world of the /bädıyya more especially The 
pioneer article of J Schacht, ‘Sur la diffusion 
des formes d'architecture religieuse musulmans 
à travers le Sahara' (Travaux de l'Institut de 
Recherches Sahariennes, 11, 1954, 11-27), ıs a 
key source and finds mention here, though ıs 
hardly dıscussed. Instead, we are provided with 
a comprehensive explanatıon of the plan of 
Islamic religious buildings in the Sahelian 
regions, with much useful ınformatıon about 
mosque design and the art of construction 1n 
mud brick. This makes the work essential read- 
ing for students of Islamic art 

Though Agadez, and Air, where ıt borders to 
the south, are included, little 1s said about 
architecture ın the Massif per se. This is under- 
standable since the bulk of its architecture uses 
local stone. There have been a number of recent 
surveys of buildings at Timia, Assodé and 
elsewhere and some more general analysis of 
Islamic architecture there. It lies on the route to 
the north where inspiration for the Sahelian 
architects was to be found in mosques ın the 
Maghreb. Francis Rennell Rodd in his People of 
the Veil (London, 1926, unmentioned), pp. 238- 
72 has a survey of religious and secular architec- 
ture in Aur, including plans, and pp. 41, 43, 48, 
88-90 and 249-52 are more especially con- 
cerned with mud construction On page 249, 
however, Rodd observes that ‘ the influence of 
the Sudanese style of construction is reflected ın 
one or two houses of Tabello, where dried mud 
cakes have been used instead of stones, but even 
in these cases the mud cakes have been used like 
stones, set in mud mortar, levelled and regularly 
coursed, and contrasting with the more 
irregular methods of the Southland.’ 

It 1s not entirely clear what readership this 
book will principally serve as a guide and work 
of reference. If ıt is meant as a guide, few are 
likely to be able to visit all these monuments 
today. The area between Timbuctoo, Agadez 
and Wagadu, an area which ıs extended into 
parts of the northern Ivory Coast, ıs not espe- 
cıally accessıble. On the other hand it is per- 
fectly possible to regard this whole study as an 
introduction to the Islamic art and architecture 
of the Western Sudan. As such it will be of value 
not only to students of African art but also to 
those who are studying Hausa and Songhai 
culture The craftsmanship of these structures 
reflects many aspects of social life in these 
communities along the banks of the Niger river 
and to the lands that lie to the north and the 
south of it 
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LEONARD Fox (ed. and tr.): Hainteny: 
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In Madagascar inspirational speech has a 
special role. It should be forceful but not bar- 
rack room, formal—characterized by refined 
and elegant expression—yet with a strong 
rhetorical line. Such speeches (kabary) are a 
ubiquitous part of any ritual occasion They 
recall the great assemblies of the nineteenth 
century at which the Merina monarchy would 
address the populace. The best of kabary seem 
not merely to have the authority of the 
ancestors, but actually to be ancestral speech. 

Although in some contexts reduced 
nowadays to stylized utterance, their original 
artistry comes in the range of allusion that can 
be built into them Some elements are common 
to all such speech, but there is a certain latitude 
as to what 1s appropriately said and how. For 
an outsider, even one from another part of 
Madagascar, it 15 sometimes impossible to fol- 
low the flow of references to local people and 
events, local proverbs or ıdioms of speech. To 
understand every word uttered 1s no guarantee 
of understanding what has been said. 

Kabary are the best known of Malagasy oral 
genre, but they form only one part of the oral 
heritage of Madagascar. Of the others perhaps 
the most colourful is a genre called ohabolana, a 
kind of distillation nto clipped gnomic state- 
ments of popular wit and wisdom—hence the 
usual discussion of ohabolana as a body of 
proverbs. A second genre, and the subject of the 
present book, is Aainteny glossed by Leonard 
Fox in his subtitle as ‘traditional poetry’ In 
fact, as he goes on to explain, haınteny 1s a form 
of expression especially associated with the 
Merina in the centre of the island, though 
something similar ıs recorded from elsewhere 1n 
Madagascar 

Leonard Fox ıs already known for his interest 
in Malagasy popular culture ın general, espe- 
cially his studies of the Malagasy game of 
fanorana. On this occasion, he takes the role of 
translator and guide, though the blurb on the 
book cover more modestly restricts his role to 
that of translator. The bulk of the book is 
indeed made up of the first comprehensive 
translation into English of the hainteny as col- 
lected and published from the nineteenth cen- 
tury They are presented as parallel Malagasy- 
English texts and divided into two large sec- 
tions, one dealing with the theme of Love and 
the other with ‘The Course of Life’ Within 
each section a further grouping takes place. 
Thus that on love subdivides into texts dealing 
with desire, hesitation and declaration, consent 
and union, refusal, rivals; separation and 
abandonment, regrets, reproaches and 
indifference 

In assembling this body of material, ıntroduc- 
ing it and providing textual notes, Fox has 
followed many of the earlier commentaries and 
editions closely. Of these the most important are 
the recent works of Bakoly Domenichini- 
Ramiaramanana and the collection of texts 
assembled by the French hterary critic Jean 
Paulhin and published just before the outbreak 
of the First World War The result 1s a careful 
and workmanlike job of assembling and making 
available data and texts, rather than a strikingly 
original discussion of haınteny as a genre None 
the less the book will be a valuable reference 
work for students of Malagasy (especially 
Merina) historical culture, and more generally 
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of importance for those interested ın compara- 
tive aspects of oral literary traditions 

In the end, however, I have to admit to 
remaining somewhat unsure as to where to 
place hamteny among the various oral genres of 
Madagascar. Lingering uncertainty about the 
etymology of the word itself indicates that this 1s 
not an uncommon problem Yet, in practice it 1s 
always going to be complicated—and probably 
a mistake—to seek to distinguish the vartous 
forms ın any clear-cut way. One crucial reason 
for this is that they are all in fact mutually 
referential, incorporating a strong vein of 
esoteric allusion which crosses the boundaries 
implied by separate indigenous terminologies 
Hainteny is a complex form in which multiple 
meanings and levels of possible interpretation 
are intricately interwoven As spoken, Aainteny 
had the qualities of poetry—1t employed ıdent- 
ifiable linguistic conventions and, as Fox points 
out, metrical structure; ‘In general haınteny are 
composed of lines whose meter ıs not 
determined by number of syllables, but by num- 
ber of temporal accents, counted beginning with 
the first accented syllable... Although rhyme 1s 
almost never used, assonance plays a major role 
in the poetic techniques of hainteny’” (p. 41). 
Clearly, for hainteny to work as poetry ıt has to 
be spoken, and spoken ın Malagasy. Written 
down, translated and arranged by line and verse 
as here, it looks like poetry, even ıf metre and 
rhythm are hard to reproduce properly in 
translation Yet what was it ın its original oral 
form? 

The time of receiving this book for review 
coincided with the visit to London University of 
an anthropologist who is also a noted Malagasy 
poet When asked whether he recognized any- 
thing of haınteny ın the oral traditions of con- 
temporary Madagascar, he replied yes—but 
only in the clever talk that takes place between 
groups of intellectuals, something with ıts own 
internal structure and private range of 
reference 

To raise doubts about the status of Aainteny 
as poetry is not, it seems to me, to diminish the 
importance of haınteny but to increase it If it 1s 
true to say that the body of texts 1s a kind of 
archive of a variety of specialized discourse and 
language whose origins he in nıneteenth-century 
Merına courtly hfe, the insight they offer ınto 
that sophisticated and complex world is all the 
more important 
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RICHARD J. HAYWARD (ed.): Omotic 
language studies. xxvi, 639 pp. 
London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of 
London, 1990. £32. 


The volume under review ts evidence of grow- 
ing linguistic interest m the Omotic languages of 
south-western Ethiopia, and itself constitutes a 
landmark in this relatively new corner of 
African descriptive and historical linguistics 
This language family, named after the Omo 
River which connects Lake Turkana 1n Kenya 
with the Ethiopian highlands, was originally 
seen as a branch of Cushitic The separation of 
Omotic as an independent branch within 
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Afroasıatıc was argued for ın a series of articles 
by the American linguists Harold Fleming and 
Lionel Bender published in the early seventies. 
R. J Hayward, the editor of (and a contributor 
to) this volume argues in his introduction for 
the positive influence of this separation on both 
Cushitic and Omotic historical Imguistics. 

The book contains eleven chapters and a list 
of language and dialect names, which allows the 
reader to cross-refer between variant names. 
Nine chapters are descriptive accounts of 
individual languages while two others are con- 
cerned with higher level issues: Bender’s ‘ The 
limits of Omotic' examines relations between 
Omotic and Nilo-Saharan languages in the 
Ethiopia-Sudan border area, and Zaborski's 
* Preliminary remarks on case morphemes in 
Omotic ' discusses case affixes across the family 
as a whole, including some comparisons with 
Cushitic. The greater part of the description 
centres on the languages in Fleming’s Gimojan 
group (Fleming, 'Cushitic and Omotic’, in 
L. Bender et al. (ed.): Language im Ethiopia, 
London, 1976). Six are described: Gimira, 
Yemsa, and the Ometo languages: Wolaitta, 
Gamo, Zayse and Koorete. The three other 
languages described are Aarı, Dime and 
Shinasha 

Two chapters describe Gimira, a language 
notable for the unusually large number of 
phonemic tones, six, which have been identified 
Mary J. Breeze's “A sketch of the phonology 
and grammar of Gimira (Benchnon) ' ıs charac- 
teristic of the aim of the whole volume to 
provide basic descriptive data for these langu- 
ages. It is a primary sketch grammar of around 
sixty-five pages, which provides a brief outline 
of phonology, morphology and syntax. The 
analysis of six tones, five level tones and one 
rising glide, is defended by examples of lexical 
differentiation: for example, using numbers 1-5 
as levels from lowest to hıghest and 2-3 to label 
the rısing tone, she reports contrasts like the 
following. kar!, “male genitals’; kar’, * mud- 
wasp’; kar^?, * game with stones’; kar’, ‘ circle, 
round’; kar‘, * broad leaf’; kar, ‘clear’. The 
grammatical outline 1s comprehensive im its 
range, for all its brevity, and gives intnguing 
details on a number of syntactic topics, includ- 
ing the differentiation between sentence types, 
complementation, and information structure. 
Klaus Wedekind’s ‘Gimo-Jan or Ben-Yem- 
Om: Bené-Yemsa phonemes, tones and words’ 
is more comparative in ıts aun and sets up 
phonological correspondences between Gimira 
(Bench) and Yemsa. (Wedekind reports that 
Gimira is regarded as a derogatory term by 
speakers of this language; consequently, he pre- 
fers the self-name Bench (Bent, Benchnon). 
This chapter also contains word-lists for both 
languages 

ere are three other chapters which con- 
stitute mini-reference grammars: ; 
Hayward’s “Notes on the Zayse language’ 
(which at 145 pages perhaps does not merit the 
label * mini-), Harold Fleming’s ' A grammati- 
cal sketch of Dime (Dim-Af) of the Lower 
Omo’ (93 pages); and R. J. Hayward’s second 
contribution: ‘Notes on the Aari language’ 
(68 pages) The importance of the publication 
of these grammatical sketches cannot be over- 
estimated. They represent for the most part the 
first modern grammatical analyses of these 
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languages and are based on original field-work 
on languages for which earlier evidence con- 
sisted of word-lists or in some cases, the works 
of such pioneers as Enrico Cerulli a generation 
or two ago. As such they represent an essential 
step towards providing, firstly, the evidence on 
which to base classification and historical 
reconstruction within Omotic, and Afroasiatic, 
but also, one hopes, to pinpoint areas where 
these languages provide interesting ground for 
synchronic studies in phonology, morphology 
and syntax 

There are too many points of interest in these 
grammatical sketches to cover properly here, so 
I shall restrict myself, exploiting a reviewer's 
privilege, to one or two. Thus, for example, we 
find in Hayward’s chapter on Zayse the use of 
an autosegmental approach to the morpho- 
phonology which allows a characterization of 
Zayse as essentially a tonal accent language like 
other languages in the region, but with some 
features that make it not a prototypical case for 
example, the domain for the assignment of tonal 
accent seems to be phrasal rather than the word 
A second topic of regional interest 1s the syntax 
of focus in Zayse, where Hayward shows that 
certain ‘irregularities’ associated with focus 
actually reveal a parallelism between main sen- 
tences with NP focus and relative clauses. This 
looks very like focus constructions in a number 
of Cushitic languages, and Hayward follows 
suggestions I made for Somali (The syntax of 
focus and topic in Somali, Hamburg, 1984) to 
relate formally focus clauses and relatives 
clause. It appears that the grammatıcalızatıon 
of biclausal cleft-like structures to apparently 
simple monoclausal focus constructions might 
be a significant areal feature. Moving to the 
language Dime, Fleming’s grammatical sketch 
is full of interesting ‘teasers’ for comparative 
work, along with a range of historical and 
cultural observations and a running commen- 
tary on his analytical struggle with the data, 
which makes the section one of the liveliest and 
most enjoyable for the non-Omoticist reader. 

Other chapters concentrate on slightly nar- 
rower topics and represent a second stage of 
“filling in’ of description. Franz Rottland 
reports on his field-work on Shinasha nominal 
and verbal morphology; Carolyn Ford provides 
notes on Koorete phonology; and Bruce 
Adams’s ‘ Name nouns in Wolaitta' 1s a mor- 
phological study of this sub-category of nouns. 
These are much shorter, focused pieces of 
analysis and their inclusion alongside the longer 
‘grammars’ give the volume a rather lopsided 
feel: Adams's paper at seven pages, for example, 
ıs shorter than Hayward's footnotes to his 
Zayse chapter Hampó Eva’s ‘ Grammatical 
relations in Gamo. a pilot sketch’ lies 
somewhere between the two types’ it is a 
detailed study of argument structure in Gamo, 
which analyses the interrelations between theta- 
roles, cases and syntactic valency. Along the 
way the author manages to give details of a 
whole range of phenomena along the borderline 
between semantics and morpho-syntax, includ- 
ing definiteness, reflexivity, reciprocity, causa- 
tives, and passives; encouragingly, the author 1s 
always keen to place Gamo syntax in a typo- 
logical perspective. 

If this were a collection on, say, Semitic 
linguistics, a reader might feel justified in com- 
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plainıng about the ımbalance between the size 
and scope of the contributions, or about the 
range of languages covered. Thıs volume, 
however, presents primary descriptive work, in 
some cases the only published work, on 
languages spoken in an area, Southern 
Ethiopia, which has proved one of the most 
interesting linguistically but most difficult m 
terms of field-work. It contains landmark des- 
criptions of four or five Omotic languages, and 
much else of comparative interest. Its publica- 
tion 1s therefore an important event in this 
branch of Afroasiatic studies and the editor and 
publishers are to be congratulated on providing 
such an important body of data. There are a 
number of typographical errors in the volume: 
the most unfortunate rendering the language 
name ‘ Beng’ for Bent ın the title of Wedekind’s 
chapter that appears on the Contents page, but 
the reader, I feel, is likely to be sympathetic in 
this regard to a book which gives us such a 
satisfying feeling of peering over the field- 
worker's shoulder at the structures of some of 
the most recent African languages to come 
under the linguist's scrutiny. 


JOHN SAEED 


ROBERT NiIcoLAi: Parentes linguis- 
tiques (à propos du songhay). 209 pp. 
Paris: Editions du CNRS, 1990. 
Fr. 190. 


‘To adore a picture is wrong; to learn 
through the picture what 1s to be adored is 
praiseworthy ' (Gregory the Great). 


It 1s only occasionally that I read a book by a 
fellow linguist which in the end compels me to 
conclude that my own views are diametrically 
opposed to those of the author The book under 
review, however, belongs in this category In 
this fascinating study Robert Nicolai argues 
that Songhay 1s not a Nilo-Saharan language, as 
proposed by Greenberg in his classification of 
African languages, but that it is a Tuareg-based 
creole Moreover, as suggested by the title of the 
book, Songhay serves as a case to prove the 
possibility of multiple genetic origins for 
languages, something which runs against the 
Neogrammarian concept of genetic linguistics. 
Songhay, it is argued, developed from a 
pidginized form of Tuareg, i.e. an Afroasiatic 
language, structured typologically on the pat- 
tern of the surrounding Mande languages, 
which have been classified as Niger-Congo by 
Greenberg. Accordingly, at least ın Robert 
Nicolai’s view, Songhay has multiple genetic 
origins, and thus would defy an allocation in the 
classical Neogrammarian scheme of a single 
family tree. 

In the discussion below, I shall address the 
following questions: (1) How strong 1s the 
evidence for a link with Berber, more specifi- 
cally with Tuareg? (2)How strong is the 
evidence for pidginization and creolızatıon? 
` (3) Can languages ın fact have multiple genetic 
origins? 

1 A major part of Parentés linguistiques 
comprises a comparison of a corpus of lexical 
items in Tuareg and Songhay. From the list of 
four hundred and twelve lexical ‘look alikes ' 
presented ın the book, I selected approximately 
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one hundred items that I would argue are 
historically related, given their regular cor- 
respondences (or phonological adaption, 1f one 
treats them as borrowings), e.g. ıtem 20. baga 
S BABY) abag (Tuareg) ‘ break’, 71. daabu 
Songhay), adab (Tuareg) ‘lock (up). Nicolai 
discusses the nature of these correspondences 
on pp. 55-67. The author, however, assumes 
that Tuareg is the source language in all cases. 
But 1s this claim justified? If one 1s trying to 
determine the direction of a particular trans- 
mission, one should attempt to investigate, 
among other things, how widespread the form 1s 
in the group to which a particular language 
belongs This, of course, 1s not possible for 
Songhay, but there are several varieties of 
Berber besides Tuareg. N. would have made a 
much stronger case for the direction of borrow- 
ing he propagates by actually showing that at 
least some of these so-called Tuareg forms are 
more widespread in Berber, and therefore are 
more likely to have been borrowed from Tuareg 
into Songhay rather than the other way round 

Also, the source language for a particular lexical 
borrowing tends to have lexically related forms, 
which are not necessarily borrowed into the 
receiving language. For example, Swahili bor- 
rowed kitabu ‘book’ from Arabic (kıtaab). 
Arabic also has kaatib ‘writer’, and several 
other lexically related forms which were not 
borrowed in Swahili When applying these 
principles to the present case, it 1s not at all 
obvious that borrowing took place from Tuareg 
into Songhay only. For example, items 111 


farrow (Songhay), taffaray (Tuareg) 
‘courtyard’, 214. keli (Songhay), äghalla 
(Tuareg) ‘enclosure, garden’; or 327. sulba 


(Songhay), täsobla (Tuareg) ‘ (long) needle’ are 
assumed to have been borrowed from Tuareg 
ınto Songhay. But one would have expected 
Songhay to have copied the feminine prefix ta- 
as part of the word (without assigning it a 
separate morphological status) According to 
Nicolai, however, these are Tuareg-based forms 
in Songhay stripped of their original morpho- 
logical components as a result of pidginization 
But as argued 1n section 2 below, the evidence 
for pidginization 1s extremely scant 

Other items for which one could argue that 
borrowings took place from Songhay into 
Tuareg are, for example: 106 fangal (Songhay), 
efanghal (Tuareg) ‘cultivated (and irrigated) 
square piece of land’; or 126 fofe (Songhay), 
efäf (Tuareg) ‘female breast’. Similarly, ıtem 
373 waasu (Songhay), awas (Tuareg) ‘ boil’, has 
a derived form in Songhay, waasuwaasu, which 
has the rather idiomatic meaning ' agir rapide- 
ment, à la facon de l'eau en train de bouillir’, 
which again suggests that Songhay was the 
donor language. 

Items such as the following, presumably, were 
borrowed from Tuareg into Songhay (the num- 
bers again correspond to the numbers for these 
items in the list of lexical comparisons): 
82. dembe (Songhay) ‘ pot for cooking 
couscous’,  danbu ‘couscous’ (Tuareg), 
260. loogo (Songhay), ılugh (Tuareg) ‘lick’; 
328. summu (Songhay) * kiss, embrace ', 
sammallat (Tuareg) ‘cause to kiss, embrace’. 
One would guess from the nature of these 
mutual borrowings in the area of cultural, 
rather than basic, vocabulary, that nomadic 
Tuareg visited sedentary groups whose women 
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they occasionally married. These women used 
to grow vegetables, but prepared ther 
husband’s favourıte food, couscous, in a 
couscous pot (item 82); presumably, their 
husbands occasionally complained about the 
state of the food (cf 244. kurtu (Songhay), 
corresponding to Tuareg karurat *to be over- 
cooked, burned', in Tuareg there are other 
forms lexically related to this form) What 
Robert Nicolai has done, then, in my view is to 
make an excellent case for fairly heavy borrow- 
ing between the languages of a nomadic people 
and sedentary people. 

Besides this list of borrowings, there are 
* Wanderworter’ found 1n Songhay and Tuareg, 
whose ultimate source may no longer be trace- 
able because they are so widespread Some of 
these, for example, also occur in Hausa with 
identical or near-identical forms: 96. doole 
(Songhay) ' force (somebody)' (Hausa: ' must, 
necessarily”), 169 har (Songhay, Tuareg, 
Hausa) ‘until’, 213. kaya (Songhay, Tuareg, 
Hausa), ‘matters’, 226. kooroo ‘hyena’ 
(Songhay), dghordy (Tuareg), kuuraa (Hausa); 
384 yerda (Songhay), erda (Tuareg), yarda 
(Hausa) others may have been ultimately 
derived from some variety of Arabic, e.g 108 
Jarahä (Songhay) ‘be happy’, cf. faraaha 
(Arabic) ‘ agility, liveliness ’. 

2. One structural characteristic of creoles 
seems to be that they share a major part of their 
basic lexicon with their source language. Thus, 
Kno as an English-based creole shares a major 
part of ıts elementary lexicon with English. But 
as argued above, Songhay only shares a fairly 
large corpus of cultural (not basic) vocabulary 
with Tuareg, and it is not evident at all that 
Tuareg was the donor language in all these 
cases. N. is no doubt right in claiming that 
languages which went through a stage of 
pidginization generally lack morphology. 
(There are exceptions of course, e.g. Kıtuba. but 
see S. G. Thomason and T. Kaufman Language 
contact, creolızatıon, and genetic linguistics, 
Berkeley, 1988, for further observations.) But 
they do tend to incorporate morphological ele- 
ments from the source language, especially 
when these are an integral part of a word, even 
though such affixes may not be recognized as 
separate morphemes, and therefore do not 
alternate The absence of the feminine marker in 
the Songhay examples quoted in section 1 above 
is more readily explained if one takes Songhay 
as the donor language for these forms, and 
Tuareg as the receiver. 

Nicolai also presents some grammatical 
evidence for a common link between these two 
languages. Of course, one cannot disprove 
genetic relationships, but I cannot but conclude 
that both the lexical and the grammatical 
evidence in support of a common historical 
basis for Songhay and Tuareg is too slight to be 
convincing. Given the relatively poor mor- 
phology of Songhay, an areal trait shared with 
neighbouring Mande languages, the presence of 
certain grammatical features shared with 
(other) Nilo-Saharan languages, on the other 
hand, is remarkable and significant. 

Both Robert Nicolai and the present reviewer 
would seem to agree that the lack of extensive 
morphology in Songhay 1s an areal feature But 
I fail to see why this typological trait 15 to be 
treated as evidence for a multi-genetic origi. 
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This brings us to the third and final point of our 
discussion 

3. In a number of recent historical-linguistic 
studies, e.g. in Thomason and Kaufman’s 
influential book, a dissatisfaction can be dis- 
cerned with the concept of genetic linguistics as 
developed by the Neogrammarians. 

D. Creissels (in Thilo C Schadeberg and 
M. Lionel Bender (ed), Nilo-Saharan, Dor- 
drecht, Foris, 1981, 326) hints at the possibility 
that a genetic model more sophisticated than 
the family tree may be needed to explaın the 
Songhay case, a view also embraced by Robert 
Nicolai of course. Without wishing to be an 
iconodule, I would rather follow the injunction 
of Gregory the Great quoted above, issued at 
the time of the Iconoclastic Schism, and, at the 
risk of being ırreverent, argue that ' to adore a 
picture of a family tree 1s wrong, to learn 
through the picture of a family tree what is to be 
adored 1s praiseworthy.’ Nobody these days 
would wish to claim that a common genetic 
origin means that the elements constituting a 
language all have to go back to a common 
source That is not what a family tree is about 
Waves of sound, convergence between related 
and unrelated languages due to areal contact, 
drift, to mention but a few ' disturbing factors’, 
have made it clear that there 1s convergence 
alongside divergence. 

Robert Nicolai’s post-structuralist approach 
has a contemporary parallel, the French Tel 
Quel movement. Theorists from this French 
literary tradition, e.g. Derrida or Kristeva, also 
hold that structuralist methods (in literature) 
have failed. But freeing oneself from one 
pervasive ‘ideology’ in favour of another 
requires one to introduce some other conven- 
tions and interpretive rules. Thomason and 
Kaufman (1988 3) take the position that * mixed 
languages do not fit within the genetic model 
and therefore cannot be classified genetically at 
all', whereas Nicolai argues that mixed langu- 
ages have multi-genetic origins. These two posi- 
tions, however, would seem to be two sides of 
the same coin. But I do not think there ıs a 
principled way ın which one can argue that 
language x has become ‘mixed’ to the extent 
where it should be classified as non-genetic, or 
multi-genetic. We know there are scales of 
borrowing or mutual influence (see, again, 
Thomason and Kaufman (1988) for a succinct 
survey), and ıt 1s precisely for this reason that 1t 
is not a useful taxonomic principle to talk about 
non-genetic or multi-genetic development. 

Some would argue that the lexicon is to be 
taken as diagnostic. But experience tells us that 
(bound) grammatical formatives are the most 
stable part. Looking at such elements for classi- 
ficatory purposes therefore is not an arbitrary 
decision, but something where expenence 
teaches us that promising results may be expec- 
ted. But no matter what the results are, there 1s 
no non-arbitrary way in which one can decide 
when to start labelling languages as being cut 
off from their roots. As ın biology, a binary 
classification 1s the only one that would seem to 
make sense (x ıs either Nilo-Saharan or it is not, 
y is either Berber or it 1s not), and, occasionally, 
we may have to say. we are not sure yet). Unless 
we are talking about artificial languages, all 
languages have a source or base, and, therefore, 
the family tree should remain the reference 
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omt. What about creoles, then, or ‘mixed 
anguages’ such as Ma’a? Whereas biologısts 
have their Monotremata, linguists have creoles 
and languages such as Michif or Ma’a, which 
complıcate taxonomy But again, analogously 
to processes observable in the evolution of 
species ın biology, the historical development of 
such languages 1s to be interpreted as the result 
of certain conditions of the ‘niche’ in which 
they developed (without implying, of course, 
any evolutionary dimension for languages). It is 
the study of these complex environmental fac- 
tors, i.e. the social conditions under which the 
creole language or Ma’a-type language 
developed that helps us to understand how 
members of a language family developed. We 
know, for example, that the impact of the 
source language varies from creole to creole 
(cf. J V. Singler, Language, 64, 1988, 27-51, see 
p. 48, 1988:48). But its base, re. its genetic 
affiliation remains; ıt is the study of the ‘ niche’, 
ie of the social interactions under which the 
language developed which ıs paramount in 
understanding the structural development of 
the language As pointed out by Robert Nicolai 
at several points in his monograph, knowledge 
of the sociolinguistic nature of the contact situa- 
tion 1s prerequisite to understanding the histori- 
cal development of a language. À summary of 
the nature of social interaction between the 
Songhay and Tuareg ın the book under review 
would therefore have been enlightening too. In 
the case of Songhay, however, I see no evidence 
for treating 1t as a creole (or as a Ma'a-type 
language). 

Robert Nicolat had already provided us with 
masterly collected material on Songhay dialects 
in earlıer studies To this, he has now added a 
challenging, highly controversial, and therefore 
important, book on genetic linguistics, with 
which I happen to disagree tn virtually every 
respect. I hold the reactionary view that 
Greenberg arrived at the best hypothesis 
regarding Songhay, namely, that it is a Nilo- 
Saharan language. I am confident that we will 
find more grammatical (as well as lexical) sup- 
port in favour of this hypothesis, once we know 
more in particular about Proto-Saharan and 
Proto-Maban lexicon and, more importantly, 
morphology After all, the ınıtıal hypothesis 
about the affiliation of, for example, Phrygian 
to Indo-European also was based on a few 
diagnostic features, mainly of a morphological 
nature. 


GERRIT J. DIMMENDAAL 


TJOHN EDGAR: A Masalit grammar with 
notes on other languages of Darfur 
and Wadai. (Sprache und Oralitat in 
Afrika, Frankfurter Studien zur 
Afrikanistik, 3.) 121 pp. + errata. 
Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, 1989. 


Masaht, a language spoken ın Dar Fur Dis- 
trict, Sudan, and Wadaı District, Chad, belongs 
to the Maban group of Nilo-Saharan. It 1s one 
of the languages currently under pressure from 
the language of education ın the area, Arabic 
This process of language obsolescence, notice- 
able in greetings, and in what Masalıt speakers 
call ‘light language’ makes the description and 
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analysis of these languages for the comparative 
study of Nilo-Saharan and for general Iınguıs- 
tics relatively urgent. Older published material 
on the languages of the Maban group is scanty, 
and very little has been added in recent years, 
Pierre Nougayrol's (1989) description of 
Runga, and the book by John Edgar reviewed 
here formıng the major newer sources ın thıs 
respect. 

John Edgar’s monograph consists of a sketch 
of the phonology of Masaht (pp. 9-15), its 
verbal morphology (pp 16-44), the non-verbal 
morphology (pp 45-73), and notes on syntax 
(pp 74-81), followed by a section on greetings, 
gestures, sayings and songs (pp 82-6), and oral 
traditions of the Masalit (pp 87-98), ın line 
with the purpose of the sertes in which the 
volume appeared. In addition, there are gram- 
matical notes on the Miisurii language, which 
belongs to the Tama group within Nilo-Saharan 
(pp. 99-110), as well as on the terms Maba, 
Borgu, Wadaı, and Salih (pp 111-18) 

The chapter on phonology (pp 9-15) 
provides some elementary information on the 
consonants, vowels and syllable structure of 
Masalit. It ıs not yet clear whether the language 
has vowel harmony of the cross-height type, or 
whether vowel length is distinctive; also, 
Masalit seems to have a two-tone system with 
downstep, but an ın-depth study of tone (which 
is marked only ın the chapter on phonology) has 
been left for future investigation. 

From the material currently available on 
Masalit, a picture emerges of a language with a 
rich morphology, involving a bewildering com- 

lexity of morphophonemic alternation 
Baga lexically related forms, and the author 
is quite right in devoting a relatively generous 
amount of space to this topic Unfortunately, 
John Edgar’s description does not tell us which 
morphophonemic alternations are regular, or 
which morphological processes are productive 
in Masalit, with regard to either verbal mor- 
phology or nominal morphology The verb in 
Masalit allows for a fairly high degree of syn- 
thesis which, presumably, is why the author 
characterizes Masalit as an agglutinative 
language (p. 16). But contrary to typically 
agglutinative languages like Turkish, the expan- 
sion of a verb base with derivational affixes 
adding causative, transitive, or repetitive mean- 
ing, and inflectional suffixes for tense, aspect, 
voice, mood, and negation, involves fusion and 
morphologically conditioned allomorphy ın 
Masalit This would seem to make the language 
a proto-typical exponent of Nilo-Saharan. This 
inflective nature of the language 1s particularly 
evident ın the case of the 2nd person singular 
subject marker. Compare the paradigms for 
‘know’ and ‘see’ in the present tense 


‘know’ ‘see’ 
l sg awase l sg. asere 
288 goose 2sg jere 
3sg toose 3sg tısere 
lp! moose lp] musere 
2pl koose 2pl. kisere 
3pl. woose 3pl  wisere 


With regard to the second person, several 
other initial consonants may serve as exponents 
of 2nd person singular marking As shown by 
Edgar, these consonants reflect, either directly 
or indirectly, phonological features of the initial 
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consonant of the verb stem, rather than being 
the second person singular morpheme It should 
be obvious that one cannot describe the mor- 
phology of such languages merely in terms of 
position classes. With relative verb forms 
involving the second person singular, or copula- 
tive constructions, -/- or -y- are found, whereas 
in pronominal possessive forms -(a)na, or l- 
occurs, thus suggesting some original alveolar 
or palatal consonant. (Such a consonant is also 
found ın other Maban languages ın these types 
of constructions Ekkehard Wolff in M Lionel 
Bender (ed.), Topics in Nilo-Saharan linguistics, 
Hamburg, 1989, 67-84) has reconstructed *m- 
as the original 2nd person marker for Maban, 
compare the second person independent pro- 
noun may in Masalit or mə in Aiki.) It is clear 
from the data provided by John Edgar on 
Masalit that uncovering the phonological 
features of the second person singular as well as 
of the root-initial consonant in Masalit requires 
a systematic investigation, (1) of verb forms in 
combination with the causative marker (where 
possible), (2) of consecutive verb constructions 
(‘ you went and (you) saw’), because the second 
verb manifests a reduced tense aspect and/or 
person marking system, and (3) of nominalized 
verbs This future * discovery procedure’ should 
also reveal regularity in morphophonemic alter- 
nation, as well as preferred syllable structures 1n 
the language (which seems to avoid syllable- 
initial consonant clusters by weakening, ınsert- 
ing or deleting segments) 

The pronominal cross-reference marking 
system for subjects in Masalit 1s complicated by 
an additional system of pronominal object 
markıng on the verb. Since the grammar con- 
tains some contradictory information on the 
topic, it 15 not entirely clear from the description 
whether pronominal object marking involves 
replacing the subject when the subject refers to a 
third person and the object to a non-third 
person (n. 11, pp. 72-3), or whether it involves 
fusion of subject and object (p. 62). On p. 16, 
reference is made to an ' optional object prefix ' 
Or is this alternation a manifestation of reduc- 
tion processes 1n the language? While primarily 
a typological feature, fusion of (cognate) pro- 
nominal subject and object markers on verbs 
may be an old trait of the original aspect of the 
* Nilo-Saharan Gestalt’, since, besides Maban 
and Saharan, this system is found ın other 
(geographically) peripheral groups, for example 
Kunama, Surma and Nilotic (In the latter two 
groups this feature works mainly through 
encliticization or suffixation, but ıt should be 
borne m mind that these groups consist mainly 
of verb-initial languages, contrary to Maban, 
Saharan and Kunama which are verb-final; m 
western Nilo-Saharan groups, pronominal sub- 
ject marking is also accompanied by alternation 
of the verb-initial consonant (e.g. Saharan, 
Maban, Fur).) 

The number marking system also looks all 
too familiar to the Nilo-Saharanist. Thus, 
countable items often take a singulative suffix in 
the singular and a morphologically unmarked 
plural in the case of paired items (e g. shoes), or 
items occurring ın large numbers ın the natural 
world (e.g flies). Next to this, plural marking 
(also by way of tone) and replacement occurs 
(whereby a number suffix 1s found both ın the 
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singular and the plural). These permanent or 
‘floating’ features of Nilo-Saharan languages 
are primarily typological in nature. But, as 
pointed out by Joseph H Greenberg (The 
languages of Africa, 1963 131-2), several of the 
number markers in Nilo-Saharan languages are 
cognate. Their relative historical stability would 
seem to reflect the local markedness of nouns (in 
either the singular or the plural), which 1s 
expressed morphologically in many Nilo- 
Saharan languages, as I have argued elsewhere 
(Dimmendaal ın Anna Giacalone Ramat et al. 
(ed.), Papers from the seventh International Con- 
ference on Historical Linguistics, 1987) 

This 1s an era in which many linguists prefer 
to concentrate on theorems deduced from the 
study of Standard European languages, rather 
than to venture out into the world to discover 
new and interesting problems and solutions, 
using inductive methods. Despite the typologi- 
cal interest, of Masalit morphology especially, 
the present grammar of Masalit 1s unlikely to 
attract the attention of typologısts or universal- 
ists because it is not very accessible to those 
unfamiliar with Nilo-Saharan languages. Nilo- 
Saharanists, on the other hand, should find 
useful material for comparative purposes in 
John Edgar's grammar It turns out, for 
example, that the relative and adjective formant 
m-, mentioned as a diagnostic feature for Nilo- 
Saharan by Greenberg (op. cit. 131), also occurs 
in Masalit, e g. m-oosey-a. To this Nilo-Saharan 
feature, I should like to add the following two, 
which are found 1n Masaht (as a representative 
of the Maban group) and in various other Nilo- 
Saharan languages: 

(1) Masaht (remnants of) vowel prefixes 
changing the intrinsic valency of verbs; for 
example, the prefix -w- (-wu in Maba). Similar 
verbal prefixes (sometimes in a petrified form) 
are found in Tama, Central Sudanıc, Surma, 
Nilotic, Katla, Kunama, and Kuliak (whereas 
the majority of verbal extensions are suffixes in 
these languages) This often results in verb stem 
patterns of the type -VCVC- ın these languages. 

(2) A fundamental dichotomy and alternation 
patterns between, what Edgar calls, base 1 and 
base 2 forms im Masaht. This distinction is 
completely morphologized in Masalit, but ıt 
corresponds to a perfect/imperfect (inaccompli/ 
accompli) distinction for verbs in the Maban 
language Aiki (cf. Nougayrol, op. cit.) Simular 
alternation patterns between imperfective and 
perfective or ‘indefinite’ versus ‘ definite’ verb 
forms are found throughout Nilo-Saharan, e g 
in Saharan, Tama, Nyımang, and Surma Com- 
pare, for example, Saharan (Kanuri) sur: ‘ see’ 
(imperfective), kuru ‘seeing’, and Masalit ıser 
‘see’ (base 1), ikel (base 2) Possibly, ‘ definite ' 
versus ‘indefinite’ marking ın Central Sudanic 
and the tonal alternation between ımperfective 
and perfective stems ın Nilotic are historical 
reflexes of this archaic alternation In terms of 
historical stability this phenomenon would seem 
to be comparable to the Ablaut phenomenon in 
verbs in Indo-European. 

Sadly, the untimely death of John Edgar on 
April 26, 1991 brought his academic endeavours 
to an abrupt end His field notes and draft 
manuscripts, however, have been donated to the 
School of Oriental and African Studies. For 
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this, as well as for his published work on the 
Maban and Tama languages, we must be grate- 
ful to hım 


GERRIT J. DIMMENDAAL 


KANDIOURA DRAME: The novel as 
transformation myth: a study of the 
novels of Mongo Beti and Ngugi Wa 
Thiong’o. (Foreign and Compara- 
tive Studies. African Series, 43.) x1, 
123 pp. Syracuse, N.Y.: Maxwell 
School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, 1990. 


Kandioura Dramé’s book should generate 
keen interest, particularly in the African literary 
scene, because it undertakes a highly original, 
in-depth analysis of some of the major works of 
two of Africa's most important novelists, 
the Kenyan Ngug Wa Thiong’o and the 
Camerounian Mongo Beti Divided into six 
chapters, the book confines its analysis to just 
three novels by each writer The introductory 
chapter delimits the scope of the study and 
hughlights what both writers have in common as 
well as their differences. In this chapter Dramé 
also examines the role and function of myths in 
the novels selected. 

The three novels are 1n both cases described 
as trilogies, and ch in explores their mythic and 
epic backgrounds. Beti’s Remember Reuben, 
Perpetua and Lament recreate the period of 
Camerounian history between World War II, 
political independence and a few years after it. 
Ngug's trlogy—Weep not child, A grain of 
wheat and Petals of blood—deal with the col- 
onial period, the struggle for independence, 
independence and the neo-colomal period. 
Ngugi's novels are unified in their focus on the 
Mau Mau uprising and its ımpact on ındıvid- 
uals as well as on Kenyan society as a whole To 
appreciate the epic quality of Ngugi's novels, 
they should, according to Dramé, be read as one 
long narrative 

The social transformations 1n Beti's Reuben 
tnlogy and Ngugi’s Mau Mau trilogy are 
incisively examined in chs n: and iv, respect- 
ively. Each writer's work is given close analysis 
to highlight the thematic and stylıstic patterns 
identified. Thus the theme of liberation 15 ampli- 
fied 1n the use of women as freedom fighters by 
both writers Ngugr's themes enlarge to the 
feminist cause, industrialzation and the 
emergence of a class of workers, and conflict 
with the national bourgeoisie. However, it 1s 1n 
the sixth chapter that Dramé explores fully the 
narrative styles that characterize the Reuben 
and Mau Mau trilogies. He analyses the use ofa 
collective narrator 1n the trilogies, a device 
which has been identified ın the writing of other 
notable African writers such as Ayı Kwei 
Armah. According to Dramé, this form of 
narration provides a convincing synthesis of 
past events and validates its reliability to the 
reader. Furthermore, the use of the multiple 
narrative point of view reinforces the com- 
plexity of these works. A significant aspect of 
the narrative technique in both trilogies 1s the 
‘ stylization of orature ' through which Bet: and 
Ngugi create the illusion of an oral narrative by 
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presenting the stories to an 1magined, attentive 
audience instead of to the reader, thereby creat- 
ing a sense of communal participation and 
dramatic performance. Apart from these 
sımilarıtıes ın style, Drame also focuses in the 
concluding chapter on the differences between 
the two writers’ techniques Two major dis- 
tinguishing features lie ın Ngugi's emphasis on 
class conflict and his depiction of women in his 
novels 

In this work, Dramé has attempted to ınter- 
pret the Bet: and Ngugi trilogies as the projec- 
tion of a transformation myth. He has also tried 
to show that both writers use popular myths 
and prophecies to lay a foundation for the 
narrative project of the novels. Dramé in addi- 
tion explores the history of the societies dealt 
with by the two writers concerned, by recording 
the social, economic and mental transforma- 
tions of their subjects 

This book has contributed a fresh perspective 
to the enduring discussion on the myth-making 
preoccupation, the epic qualities and the 
fascination with communal history that charac- 
terıze major African fiction Also highlighted 1s 
the political, economic and moral corruption 
that plagues African states. The book gives 
useful insights into these major works of Bet: 
and Ngugı, but one wishes that the author had 
devoted some space to other significant works 
by these writers ın order to establish their link 
with the rest of their canon. This might have 
thrown some light on the new directions they 
have taken in their latest or most recent fiction. 

Researchers and scholars will find the book 
absorbing. It was originally a doctoral disser- 
tation and is naturally hıghly specialized, which 
may limit its appeal for the more general reader. 


THEODORA AKACHI EZEIGBO 


ALAN CHRISTOPHER WATERMAN: Juju: 
a social history and ethnography of 
an African popular music. xii, 
277 pp. (Chicago Studies in Ethno- 
musicology.) Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1990. $45 (paper 
$16.95). 


African Studies has had a number of 
distinguished musicıan-ethnographers: one 
thınks of Junod, Nadel, Rouget and Blackıng. 
Christopher Waterman ıs not out of place ın 
thıs company. Like Blacking, Waterman ıs also 
a skilled performer, and has learnt juju music 
from the inside, as a bassist 1n an Ibadan band 
His book is an outstanding synthesis of the 
ethnomusicological and anthropological 
perspectives, and an important contribution to 
Yoruba ethnography. From humble beginnings 
in ‘ palm wine music’ in the 1930s jj has risen 
to become one of the most important genres of 
Yoruba music, central to the performance of 
áríyá—the celebrations by means of which the 
Yoruba mark major family events, make claims 
for social advancement and repay social obliga- 
trons. Performed 1n clubs or disseminated via 
radio and recordings, juju is also a major 
entertainment resource. Waterman shows, 
however, that the music draws ıts force and 
power primarily from its association with äriya. 
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The heart of the book ıs an analysıs of such 
celebrations and the part yú music plays in 
them. In a quite outstanding description of one 
such performance event he makes good his 
claim that for Yoruba juju 1s a non-discursive 
“metaphor for social order’. Anthropologists 
often have difficulty conveying to their readers 
insights into the nature of non-discursive social 
activity, typically relying too much upon 
informants’ (generally unhelpful, if not down- 
right misleading) rationalizations before or 
after the event. This 1s where Waterman’s musi- 
cological training, and evident keen practical 
musicality, come into their own. He has a 
particularly penetrating grasp of how the dense 
rhythmic patterning of jü is subject to a 
deliberate ‘stretching’ by the musicians to 
impart a sense of dynamism appreciated by 
audiences as the key to a lively, hfe-sustainıng 
performance. This ‘stretching’ is perhaps akin 
to the ‘under-the-note’ intonation, and 
sharpening of leading notes sometimes indulged 
for colouristic and expressive purposes by 
skilled string players in Western concert music 
(Waterman fails to mention, however, the 
comparable, and apparently deliberate, 
‘scordatura’ tunıngs some juju musicians 
employ to add penetration to rhythmic interjec- 
tions on guitar). In both cases the frisson of 
excitement for the listeners comes from know- 
ing that only the most skilled performers could 
live so dangerously others would be threatened 
by incoherence and collapse In fact just such a 
process of rhythmic collapse (Waterman refers 
to it as ‘ entropy ’) is deliberately called into play 
by the musicians to signal the end of an áríyá 
celebration. An dríyá is a tightrope for those 
who participate in it, as transactions are laced 
back and forth into a complex, tense and 
ultimately (so Waterman argues) inegalıtarıan 
nexus of clientelist obligation But a community 
steeped in the values of mercantilism sees a 
necessity for such networking, and finds itself 
exhilarated by the process, however inequitable 
the exchanges may prove. The same exhilara- 
tion is to be derived from musical performance 
in which dancers and listeners are able to sense 
the fine line between the rhythmic self-will of 
individual performers and the metronomic co- 
ordination of the group (a process controlled, 
ultimately, by the band captain—the patron of 
the moment). A rhythmic pattern 1n juju music 
1s only interesting (here Waterman draws on an 
insight of Chernoff) in so far as it is ‘cut and 
called into focus by’ other rhythms. The result- 
ing tension-laden percussive Gestalt is expres- 
sive of the dilemma of power (ágbára) in 
Yoruba social thought ‘a person becomes 
powerful only if he or she can maintain a broad 
network of willing supporters’ (p. 220) while 
seeking gains at their expense. Waterman con- 
cludes that ‘uj performance does not merely 
represent society, good juju ıs good social 
order’, This comes closer to capturing the 
essential vibrancy of Yoruba life (and some of 
its central dılemmas) than many volumes of 
previous ethnography. The book is thoroughly 
well-illustrated with photographs, song texts 
and musical examples. The staff-notation tran- 
scriptions are sufficiently serviceable to evoke 
the sounds of the music to those already 
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familiar with the songs, but others will needthe 
accompanying cassette (not submitted for 
review). 


PAUL RICHARIS 


Birt Nasson: Abraham Esau's war A 
black South African war in the Cave, 
1899—1902. (African Studies Seres, 
68.) xxvi, 245 pp. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1991. £35, 
$54.50. 


The second Anglo-Boer War is a flask in 
South African history about which every Scuth 
African school child is required to learn some- 
thing. There are unavoidable droll textbook 
images of a distressed President Kruger o- of 
British militia, or lines of text to be remembered 
about the causes and consequences of the var 
Whatever the political biases the essertial 
absence of blacks in the war 1s presumed in most 
popular accounts and school history books, and 
until quite recently even in academic studie-. 

The black majority of what was to beccme 
modern South Africa was not a silent and inert 
crowd watching a ‘white man’s war’ from a 
distance. The conflict had everything to do with 
blacks and the complexity of their vaned 
involvement m ıt 1s the subject of Bill Nassan’s 
book Until now the only scholarly correctiv: to 
the dominant Boer-versus-Briton-but-mirus- 
Black perspective has been Peter Warwick’s 
Black people and the South African War, 19- 
1902, (Cambridge, 1983) Warwick’s canvas vas 
large and his strokes general, colouring in the 
gaping blank spots. Bill Nasson's study, on the 
other hand, conveys detail and texture throagh 
a concentrated focus on black participatior. in 
the Cape Province 

Nasson’s guiding question is, ‘how did the 
Cape's inhabitants respond to, make sense of 
and act upon unprecedented conditions of 
colonial crisis?’ (p. 10). In nine tightly wnten 
and thematically composed chapters we leara a 
great deal as this question 1s addressed ut 
simply, blacks responded to the war with a 
whole variety of interesting initiatives “he 
degree of their participation reflected their 
diverse class situations, their cultural contexts 
and their ideological persuasions. They also 
made impulsive choices in various local settings 
where the impact of war touched them 13 a 
myriad of ways—bringing both tragedy znd 
opportunity For as Nasson shows, heightened 
wartime production and increased mulitary 
labour needs were used by rural and urban 
blacks 1n the Cape. But blacks responded aot 
only to improve their economic lot or sonal 
status, they also brought elementary politzal 
languages and local experience to their partici- 
pation in the war 

To many blacks there were clearly ‘Hg’ 
political ıssues at stake ıf the British lost; to 
others ‘little’ personal issues were paramount, 
like revenge against neighbourhood Boers for 
abuses or stock losses Indeed, there was plenty 
of death and damage for blacks for which taey 
yearned for retribution. For example, the mas- 
sacre of numbers of * coloureds ' and the destrac- 
tion of their property at the Leliefontein misson 
station by a Boer Commando under ‘Mare’ 
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Marntz in January 1902 1s one chilling war 
episode deftly narrated by Nasson But there 
were also smaller incidents of tension which 
inspired minor acts of retrıbution Nasson pro- 
vides a fascınatıng discussion of treason 
offenders and the groundswell of evidence, 
claims and counter-clams in the Cape 
countryside as black peasants sought justice 
through the war-time legal apparatus which was 
trying farmers indicted of collaboration with 
Republican forces 

The Abraham Esau of the title and his 
Calvinia community constitute a very definite, 
even unique, strand of black response. Esau was 
widely considered an Engelse Kleurling— 
English Coloured—and he worked secretly for 
the British. The Calvima community developed 
is own ‘Cape jingoism’ m its rabid antı- 
Republican demonstrations and vehement pro- 
British actions When Esau’s activities came to 
the notice of Boer commandos operating in the 
area the town was occupied and Esau was 
tortured and then killed The memory of Esau 
as a martyr lives on in the area today, and 
Nasson draws on the area’s oral tradition and 
testimony not so much for traditional historical 
evidence as for a sustained discussion of myth- 
making and the uses of histoncal memory 
among a disenfranchized people 

Whule not all the black élite were as active as 
Esau there was a general belief among them in 
the discourse of Cape liberalism and there 
developed what Nasson suggests might be 
termed ‘ Boerophobia '—an intense dislike for 
the Republicans and their values. J. T Jabavu 
was a lone black liberal voice opposed to the 
war and he had to face a barrage of attacks 
from all quarters ın the Cape establishment and 
from fellow black intellectuals Nasson also 
argues that Cape liberalism was not merely a 
form of élite discourse, aspects of ıt were 
appropriated by black communities and the 
Cape was seen as a relatively free place com- 
pared with the boer north. 

The book is not so much about élites and the 
ideological power of Cape liberalism as about 
subalterns involved throughout the Cape at 
various points in the crisis on terms locally 
mediated Terms of participation were con- 
stantly negotiated betweeen peasant, migrant, 
and working-class actors on the one hand, and 
British authorities and Republican forces on the 
other. As Nasson shows, there were blacks in 
the Cape countryside who worked for the Boer 
rebels as labourers, scouts and cooks 

The author shows that mobilizing the black 
population for war was vital and unavoidable. 
But the precise terms of the participation was 
not without intense debate and tension. The 
Cape administration was concerned about 
armed Afncans in the colony since they had 
already faced the rıfles of Africans and were in 
no need of ‘ major tribal unrest from within’ in 
addition to ‘invasion from without’ as the 
British military expert J. F. Owen put it in May 
1899, So apart from small militia, town guards 
and minor armed cavalry, Cape Africans were 
generally disarmed, and gun ownership on the 
whole remained a white settler monopoly. 

Thus work is densely packed with detail and 
imaginatively crafted. It endeavours to capture 
a piece of the complexity of human experience 
instead of reducing intricate historical processes 
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to abstract social laws It 1s a very fine and 
compelling study filled with multiple black (and 
white) voices as well as the sensitive interpreta- 
tions of the author. Two technical quibbles, 
however, should be raised Firstly, the opening 
line of chapter seven tells us that Esau was 
murdered on the 5th of January 1901 The fact 
is, and 1t becomes apparent a few pages further 
on, Esau was killed a month later ‘On 
5 February, the end came’ (p 131). Secondly, it 
is not clear at all whether there was in fact a 
difference between Leliefontem and Lilyfountaın 
which are interchangeably employed (see 
pp 110-12). The latter is an anglicization of the 
former and it would appear that it was used as 
such by the British But this remains unclear 

Dr Nasson brings to his work the scholarship 
of the new South African social and economic 
history, especially ıts rural representatives, and 
he also draws extensively on particular tradi- 
tions of British social history Perhaps another 
kind of scholarship should be added to the store 
of comparative resources South Afncanısts 
refer to Aspects of the historiography of the 
United States can be a rich and imaginative 
source for South Africanists. (South Africa 1s 
already an analogue of the US among American 
historians of ‘ race relations’ ) In the case of the 
study under review the clearest instances of 
comparison, although the dimensions are 
hugely dissimilar, would be between the South 
African War and the Milnerite Reconstruction 
on the one side of the Atlantic, and the 
American Civil War and Reconstruction on the 
other Americanists have made available a stag- 
genngly diverse historical literature on these 
topics, The titles alone of Benjamin Quarles’s 
study of 1953, The Negro in the Civil War, and 
James McPherson's 1965 documentary study, 
The Negro's Civil War, resonant powerfully 
with A black South Afııcan war. And there are 
numerous other works on various aspects of 
black involvement in the Civil War It ıs hoped 
that future scholars will reflect on relevant work 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 


SHAMIL JEPPIE 


H. J. MACKINDER: The first ascent of 
Mount Kenya. Edited, with an 
introduction and notes, by K. 
Michael Barbour. x, 287 
London: C. Hurst, 1991. £25. 


Halford Mackinder (1861-1947) was the first 
Reader ın Geography at Oxford, and the first 
Director of the L S.E. (1904-10): he 1s probably 
most widely remembered as the inventor of the 
study of‘ geopolitics" In 1899, accompanied by 
two guides from Courmayeur, he made the first 
ascent of Mount Kenya. His party included 
three other Europeans—a collector of specı- 
mens, a taxidermist and a photographer. They 
reached Nairobi by the new railway from 
Mombasa, but soon afterwards were beyond 
the limits of British authority. In its earlier 
stages, the expedition employed over 170 Afrı- 
cans It was bound to be an enterprise of some 
moment, and Mackinder drew on his manifold 
intellectual talents to keep a remarkably full 
record of his observations He published a 
mountaineering report in the Alpine Journal and 
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a longish artıcle ın the Geographical Journal. He 
also worked hard on a book-length account but 
surprisingly failed to get it published. 

In 1987, the centenary year of Mackinder’s 
Oxford readership, it was decided to put thıs 
right. As a result, we now have in prınt a text, 
from Rhodes House Library, which evidently 
represents a typescript of 1899-1902, as 
amended by hand in the late 1920s. The book 
has been nicely produced and is easy on the eye, 
though concern for economy has vitiated the 
few reproductions of original photographs. The 
editorial work is useful as far as 1t goes. The text 
itself presented no real editorial problems, 
though the limits of Mackinder’s revision 
should have been made clear: there are, for 
example, three sections, amounting to more 
than a third of the book, in which tenses have 
not yet been harmonized. The text is supplied 
with painstaking footnotes (not free from 
gratuitous error) and a reasonably thorough 
index. The map showing Mackinder's route 
through Kikuyu country is only half-legible and 
does not adequately relate the route to modern 
topography. 

In his 25-page introduction, the editor's main 
concern is, very properly, to try to explain why 
Mackinder never published this book. This 
prompts the revelation (later judged to be a red 
herring in this connexion) that at some point 
eight Swahili porters were ‘shot by ai 2 
according to a list found among the Mackinder 
papers in the School of Geography, Oxford. 
The discussion is unsystematic, but a footnote 
on p. 246 plausibly suggests that any such 
incident must have taken place when the 
photographer, Hausburg, was returning to 
Zanzibar in advance of (and out of touch with) 
Mackinder. This is all very intriguing, but the 
argument should at least have been checked 
against Foreign Office records. 

Unfortunately, this is just one example of a 
general failure to present Mackinder's text as a 
significant historical document. If it was worth 
publishing, after so long a delay, it is surely not 
just because the author became famous for 
other things but because it provides a valuable 
account of Kikuyu country during a time of 
crisis: of rinderpest, smallpox, famine and piece- 
meal British conquest. For some time, thus has 
been a field of keen academic enquiry, but there 
is no hint of that here. The editor acknowledges 
help from many quarters, but he evidently made 
no contact with any historians of Kenya, other 
than the late A. T. Matson, and is unaware of 
any historians of central Kenya. No attempt 1s 
made to elucidate the Kikuyu political back- 
ground. A puzzling, anachronistic, reference to 
Fort Hall is passed over in silence, and there 1s 
no comment at all on Francis Hall, the official 
who supplied Mackinder with over a hundred 
Kikuyu porters and was bent on occupying the 
northern Kikuyu country through which 
Mackinder passed. At one stage, in August 
1899, Mackinder attributed local hostility to 
fear of reprisal for the killing (in June 1898) ofa 
British veterinarian; in fact, Hall had inflicted a 
‘punitive expedition’ on the area in February 
1899, as 1s clear from Hall’s own papers (also in 
Rhodes House, and much used by historians). 

Above all, however, one looks in vain for any 
serious comparison between the text printed 
here, the two published articles, and 
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Mackinder’s orginal notebooks. (Even the 
number of these last ıs in doubt: Barbour says 
there are eight; the Rhodes House catalogue, 
eighteen.) We are assured that the notebooks 
have nothing to say about the shooting of 
porters, but there ıs virtually no hint as to what 
else they may add to the typescrıpt version. This 
is the more curious since in 1987 an American 
historian of Kenya, Marc Dawson, drew atten- 
tion (in History in Africa) to the importance of 
making such comparisons, and announced 
plans of his own to publish Mackinder’s Kenya 
diaries. We must, to be sure, be grateful to 
Dr. Barbour, and to Christopher Hurst, for 
putting into circulation a version as close as 
possible to that which Mackinder himself would 
have passed for publication. This should 
certainly enrich further studies of Kikuyu 
history, for it has to be said that though the 
Rhodes House material has been available since 
at least 1968 it has been oddly ignored or under- 
used. All the same, it will still be advisable to go 
back to what Mackinder wrote on the spot 


A. D, ROBERTS 


LuisE WHITE: The comforts of home: 
prostitution in colonial Nairobi. xiii, 
285 pp. Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1990 
[pub. 1991]. $34.95 (paper $14.95). 


The present chmate in post-AIDS/HIV 
Africa 1s one 1n which women who earn a living 
wholly or in part from forms of commercialized 
sex are in danger of becoming the scapegoat for 
the spread of the disease. It is for this reason 
that an academic work which deals analytically 
and rationally with 'prostitution' in Africa 
must be applauded However, for the remainder 
of this review, the term ' prostitution’ will be 
replaced by the less culturally and morally 
loaded term, ‘sex work’, preferred by many of 
the women's own organizations. This apart, the 
overall tone and approach of Luise White’s 
book gives full weight to the digmfied and 
intelligent voices of Nairobi women involved in 
sex work throughout the colonial period. As she 
admits, * Nothing 1 had read had prepared me 
for the place of dignity in Nairobi prostitution, 
but respect and its absence informs this study ' 
(p. 23) Having myself done field-work with 
women sex workers at another time and place in 
Nairobi (Mathare Valley in the 1970s), I 
recognize her informants’ desire to achieve 
heshima (dignity accorded to rank or to proper 
conduct). 

This is a piece of oral history. Luise White 
collected life histories and memories from many 
old former sex workers in Nairobi out of which 
she has constructed a history of the subject from 
1890 to independence in 1963. A section, or 
even an extended footnote on her informants 
would have been welcome. There is nowhere an 
account of their numbers, ages, ethnic back- 
grounds, their present economic position, etc. 
Her notes name individual women, from which 
it can be inferred that the majority of them were 
Gikuyu/Meru/Embu/Kamba and that many 
were Muslims (though whether Highland Bantu 
converts or genuine coastal women it is not 
possible to say). The reader is thus unable to 
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make an informed judgement about the possıble 
representativeness of her sample, or the 
methods she employed to contact and interview 
her ınformants 

White’s thesis 1s that sex work 1s reproductive 
labour. ıt reproduces men’s labour power as 
well as enabling women to assist their natal 
families or to form their own families; 1t 1s part 
of capitalist social relations, not in the sense of 
labour as a commodity, but because capitalism 
has 'commoditized' sexual relations. She 
focuses on what the women do with their 
customers (how they carry out their sexual 
relations for money) and what they do with 
their earnings 

The heart of the book is chapters of data 
which chronicle with fascinating detail the ebb 
and flow of three forms of sex work which 
women in Nairobi have practised since the 
1890s ın response both to traumatic events 1n 
the countryside (e.g. the rinderpest epidemic 
which ımpoverished cattle owners in the late 
1890s, or the depression, which impoverished 
cash-crop growers in the 1930s) and to changing 
aspects of urban life (such as availability of 
housing, wage levels, food prices, official police 
or court policies in regard to sex work and 
urban planning initiatives in the African ‘ loca- 
tions’) She discusses three forms of sex work 
and their differing relations between the woman 
and her customer, adaptations to the com- 
munity and accumulation patterns, as well as 
their particular advantages and disadvantages 
for the individual practitioners 

The earliest form, called watambezı or street 
walking, has traditionally been seen as the most 
‘degraded’ Nairobi women felt that they had 
better control of the relationship in this form of 
interaction and more profit. They were not 
investing in their own property but usually 
remitting their money home to relatives in the 
rural area. The second form was called malaya, 
where women waited in rooms for men to come 
to them. Men often spent the night and would 
be offered food during their stay. Here the 
women wished to keep a low profile in the 
community, so negotiating prices beforehand or 
disputing payment afterwards was not possible 
Women depended on their charm and the 
admiration the men might feel for their cleanli- 
ness and respectful behaviour to ensure the 
highest possible payment The third form, wazı 
wazi, was apparently a combination of the other 
two the women entertained their clients in their 
own rooms, but they sat on their porches and 
called out to attract passing men, negotiating 
the price publicly. This type of sex work was 
characteristic of Haya women 1n the thirties— 
women who came to town for short periods of 
sex work and remitted all proceeds back to their 
families of origin. 

These three forms demonstrate that the 
women's strategies were determined not by their 
level of degradation but by factors such as rural 
kinship relations, and that kinship 1s an integral 
part of an activity which our culture regards as 
anonymous, furtive and sordid. The contradic- 
tion here is that the most blatantly ‘ greedy’ sex 
workers were working for their fathers and 
brothers. The most discreet and ' respectable’ 
were working for themselves and making a 
niche for themselves m the city. 

White views sex work as a (about process in 
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which women respond to economic factors in 
order to make choices on how to accumulate 
surplus, and for what purpose. She rejects the 
popular and official views of them as victims, 
polluted, immoral, corruptors, or disease car- 
riers, marginal to mainstream society. Instead 
she develops, with a wealth of detail, her thesis 
that sex work is a logical extension of women’s 
desires to reproduce their natal families or theır 
own families. She challenges the orthodoxy that 
sex work 1s inevitably a result of the breakdown 
of the family On the contrary, she demonstrates 
that frequently young women engaged in sex 
work to support fathers or husbands in 
economic difficulty in the rural areas. 

The solid and sympathetically recounted data 
of this book make fascinating reading and will 
be a focus of debate for students of African 
colomal history, women’s history (though 
White insists that she 1s not writing ‘ women’s 
history” but ‘political economy in women’s 
words’ p 20), African urbanization and gender 
issues of women’s work and sexuality as well as 
practitioners working with AIDS/HIV 
Initiatives 

I have, however, some reservations about 
certaın aspects of White’s theoretical frame- 
work For example, I am not entirely convinced 
that attempts to ' control ' sex work was part of 
the capitalist state's overall attack on casual 
labour to speed up rural proletarianization and 
the conversion of urban casual labour into an 
ordered work force This ıs not convincing 
either for nineteenth-century England or 
colonial Kenya (an implied comparison in the 
introductory chapter) Peasant small-holders 
had already been destroyed in nineteenth- 
century England and it is by no means clear that 
it was in the interest of early capitalism to 
eliminate casual labour. Moreover, in Kenyan 
colonial history, until the 1950s, policies were 
directed against the process of proletarianiza- 
tion for many complex reasons. Thus efforts to 
prevent women (whether as wives or as sex 
workers) from coming to Nairobi were not 
motivated by a concern that sex work inhibited 
the process of proletamanization but by a 
determination to maintain a rural peasantry 
system based on women’s labour. 

I am also less than certain about White’s 
insistence that sex work ıs a form of social 
reproduction of the labour force She treats the 
concept as unproblematical, which it 1s not. She 
also does not attempt to give any statistical 
support for her contention that malaya in 
particular was important in this regard. Her 
analysis could be seen as stretching the concept 
of social reproduction too far. Would ıt not be 
more useful to talk about the reproduction of 
the system, a context in which one could reason- 
ably consider such issues as alcohol and 
entertainment? However, it must be added that 
there 1s a local, emic view of sex work which 
coincides with White’s analysis My own 
informants insisted that they, as sex workers, 
were part-time, temporary wives... which is 
another way of saying they were involved in the 
social reproduction of the labour force. 

In the end the strength of the book 1s that it 
treats sex work in a straightforward way as a 
form of work, one easily available to unedu- 
cated women in an economic system which 
privileges men. It is an occupation which, like 
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any other, has different forms of organization, 
social relationships and patterns of accumula- 
tion depending on the prevailıng economic and 
political situation. It 1s a form of labour in 
which women are not passive victims taking the 
easy, idle and corrupt way out, but in which 
they are active economic planners making the 
best of the limited economic options available 
to them as circumstances dictate—reproducing 
their families, seeking dignity and security in 
their communities. 


NICI NELSON 


Davip PARKIN: Sacred void: spatial 
images of work and ritual among the 
Giriama of Kenya. (Cambridge 
Studies in Social and Cultural 
Anthropology, 80.) xvii, 259 pp. 
Cambridge, etc: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991. £35, $54.50. 


This is David Parkin’s second monograph on 
the Girnama, who inhabit three ecological and 
cultural areas of Kenya: the coast, dominated 
by Islam, small urban centres, fishing and 
tourism, the intermediate belt characterized by 
cash-crop farming, and the western hinterland 
of bushland and savanna where cattle herding 
predominates. This is a work on the interrela- 
tionship between these three ecological and 
cultural areas and about the maintenance of 
Giriama personal and political identity, 
threatened by the new economic, ecological, 
political and demographic developments to 
which they are exposed. The Ginama them- 
selves see the transition from the interior cattle 
zone, through the farming area to the coast, as 
the direction. which. many of them take as 
people. This movement in space 1s at the same 
time a movement from an 1deal rural traditional 
authenticity to dependency on markets and 
consumerism as well as Islam and Christianity. 

The Giriama strongly express the view that 
their cultural essence is preserved in the western 
pastoralıst hinterland where an ancient and 
formerly fortified capital, Kaya, is located. 
Although situated away from large population 
centres and hardly ever visited, the Kaya is the 
site of occasional large-scale ceremonies at 
times of national crisis when it acts as a power- 
ful moral code of Giriama society and an instru- 
ment of defence against domination and 
assimilation. 

Parkin's discussion of the role of the Kaya in 
the maintenance of Giriama identity links on a 
theoretical level the concept of space with that 
of the sacred. On this level, the book argues that 
to talk about the sacred is to talk about space 
and that the perceived sacredness of the Kaya 
does not derive from being a place of worship or 
pilgrimage or from instilling a sense of awe, but 
from many perspectives which play on the ıdea 
of its restorative power emanating from its 
removal in space and time from everyday activi- 
ties, These numerous perspectives, which shift 
constantly ın relation to each other and are 
contested in different contexts, are themselves 
sketched through the discussion of a wide range 
of ethnographic topics, of which the most 
salient are the nature of the power of elders and 
witch-finders, the notions of incest, witchcraft 
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and spirit. possession, the value of clanship, 
marriage choices and practices, the importance 
of funerals and cleansing rites carried out to 
purify homesteads from adultery, and the role 
of diviners and herbalists. 

Parkin's book ıs a theoretical discussion of 
the anthropological conceptualization of the 
sacred and its relation to the notions of space. 
Its main value lies, however, 1n Parkin's treat- 
ment of his ethnography. This 1s not determined 
by what is seen as ‘ problems’ from the point of 
view of our present-day theoretical or con- 
ceptual awareness, but by what the Giriama 
themselves see as problematic and by sensitively 
interpreting their culture as a set of statements 
about their own predicament. The possibility of 
writing enthnography has recently become 
highly problematic. It is easy to stress 
repeatedly the difficulties which we face when 
embarking on such an enterprise. It is not so 
easy to come up with a positive response to the 
challenge. Parkın’s book does that admirably. 


LADISLAV HOLY 


OLGA F. LINARES: Power, prayer and 
production: the Jola of Casamance, 
Senegal. xviii, 258 pp. (Cambridge 
Studies in Social and Cultural 
Anthropology, 82.) Cambridge, 
etc.: Cambridge University Press, 
1992. £35, $54.95. 


Based on her field-work carrıed out between 
1964 and 1990, as well as substantial use of 
previously published literature, Linares has 
written a comparative account of three Jola 
communities. The first, Sambujal, im the 
Esudadu area on the south bank of the mouth 
of the Casamance River, forms the southern 
and western point of an elongated, notional 
triangle connecting the three places Two other 
communities, roughly a hundred kilometres 
from Esudadu, form the inland points of the 
triangle Jipalom in Northern Kajamutay and 
Fatiya in Kalunay. The book's plot derives 
from systematic contrasts made between these 
communities with particular attention to the 
interrelations between agricultural production, 
religious organization and the significance of 
gender. 

Sambujat is presented as a Jola baseline. 
Thére are few resident strangers In practice, 
marriage tends to be monogamous and locally 
endogamous Land is individually owned and 
inherited. Rice 1s grown as a monocrop in 
paddy fields under permanent cultivation 
without the use of animal traction and primarily 
by family labour. Men and women work com- 
parably long hours to perform tasks, some of 
which are conventionally gender specific (for 
instance, men do the heavy work of diking, 
cutting sluices and ridging; women transplant 
seedlings), and others of which are done 
jointly (for instance, harvesting). Cash income 
comes from the sale of palm wine during dry 
season 

Spirit shrines, and their keepers, control a 
range of afflictions, and the spirits are the 
objects of propitiation in meat and wine. Village 
chiefs, occupying positions dating from French 
colonial times, concern themselves with external 
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relatıons. Male/female relatıons are argued to 
be relatıvely egalitarıan because women have 
important rıtual roles and powers. Co-operative 
labour, contrary to informants’ statements that 
emphasıze the ımportance of the conjugal 
famıly, often ınvolves mutual services offered 
between parents and the famıly of a marrıed 
son Larger local groupings are mobilized to 
meet peak seasonal requirements, and payment 
to them 1s Kept to perform propitiatory rites at 
the local shrines. This pattern obtains for both 
male and female work groups 

The Jola of Jipalom are described as inter- 
mediary between those of Sambujat and Fatıya; 
Islamization and the adoption of commercial 
apriculture have led them into ideological con- 
tradictions and social disorganization (p 92). 
Islamization, groundnut production and millet 
beer—rather than palm wine—drinking are 
envisaged by Jola as a Manding-Islamic com- 
plex of symbolically related activities. Linares 
emphasizes the disarray of kinship and affinal 
relations. Men compete with ‘ brothers” who 
should be their closest kin supporters, and 
suspect them of witchcraft. Women marry in 
from five communities other than Jipalom, and 
unlike Sambujat women, find themselves 
entirely dependent on their husband and his kin 
(p. 109). The spirit shrines, especially those 
controlled by women, are declining ın ımport- 
ance; sımultaneously, the range of actıvıtıes 
shrines govern 1s becoming restricted to inflict- 
ing harmful effects upon close agnatic and 
matrilateral kin. Native curers of these ills, 
moreover, must be Muslim. 

Because inheritance regulations are con- 
tradictory, there 1s conflict over the ownership 
of numerous rice fields which diverge greatly in 
size. Upland areas for the cultivation of ground- 
nuts and millet are becoming scarce and, 
although ‘brothers’ in Islam are supposed to 
lend one another land, there 1s little trust that 
land loaned out will be returned. Women must 
assist therr husbands in cultivation of ground- 
nuts, but receive scant reward for so doing. 
Men, on the other hand, have been able to 
reduce their labour inputs because of the 
introduction of animal and mechanical traction. 
‘Groundnut cultivation has contributed to 
making mature men wealthier, younger men 
who are in charge of driving the oxen-team 
somewhat more independent, and women more 
overworked’ (p.139) The older ntual 
organization of co-operative labour is ın decline 
without Islam offering a substitute capable of 
sanctioning forms of reciprocity. 

The third community, Fatiya, has been sub- 
jected to hegemonic processes of cultural 
*Mandingization'. This has involved not 
renunciation of Jola identity but a selective 
borrowing of Manding Islam and secular 
Manding ‘routines’ (p. 148) which have been 
modified by pre-existing Jola practices. All this 
has occurred as the economic and political 
agendas of the Senegalese state have been felt at 
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local level. Fatrya elders converted to Islam at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. Fatiya 
itself remains a frontier settlement with a 
steadily increasing population A division 
between village founders (or, ‘owners’) and 
later ıncomers has become fundamental to 
access to land and has served to promote an 
emphasis on patrilineal genealogies absent from 
the other two Jola communities. Jola religion 
persists only 1n traces in Fatiya; the remaining 
shrines are both monopolized by the village 
founders and, apparently, stigmatized. Fatiya is 
more Keadaan the other Jola communi- 
ties land borrowers have labour obligations to 
founders, moreover the ‘“ brand” of gender- 
related Islam’ (p 187) adopted has led to 
increased political and economic subordination 
of women (p 203) The rate of polygyny is 
higher, wives come from a wider region than in 
either of the other two cases, and women’s work 
songs are interpreted as evidence for marital 
discord. Fatıya women actually work fewer 
hours than their Jola counterparts elsewhere 
(p. 196); however, their burden 1s heavy relative 
to their menfolk, whose working hours are even 
shorter. In general, Fatiya women are argued to 
suffer increased subordination. 

This synopsis outlines the thrust of Linares’s 
book which ambitiously uses prolonged field- 
work observation to hypothesize an even longer 
term historical account of increasing Islamiza- 
tion and female subordination Linares’s use of 
other authors’ work in contextualizing chapters 
makes this work approachable for the non- 
specialist on either Senegal or the Casamance 
Linares 1s at her best dealing with economics, 
land allocation and production, on which her 
materials are detailed Neither her account of 
Jola religion nor her work on Islam, largely 
deriving from questionnaires, really adds to 
knowledge on the area. Comments on the role 
of Catholicism in Sambujat (the baseline com- 
munity) made in an Epilogue complicated the 
picture of authentic Jola practice I had formed 
from the main text. Moreover, the notion that 
the ın-between, Jipalom Jola (some of them? all 
of them?) are ‘ at a loss ' 1s not documented from 
their own statements. Further reassurance 
about the views of differently placed Jola 
women on their own subordination would also 
have served to strengthen the interpretive side of 
the argument. The Epilogue, apparently dealing 
with the three communities 1n 1990 but present- 
ing materials on the 1980s as well, confused my 
sense of the tıme-period covered in the main 
text But this may be inevitable when the three 
communities are presented both in the tıme- 
frame of the  sixteen-year ethnographic 
experience and as exemplars of a reconstructed 
temporal sequence occupying a hundred years. 
Notwithstanding these points, Linares has 
presented a sustained contribution to the 
literature on changing gender relations among 
African agriculturalists 


RICHARD FARDON 


SHORT NOTICES 


EVYATAR FRIESEL: Atlas of modern 
Jewish history. 159 pp. New York 
and Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1990. £25. 


That the non-Hebrew-speaking scholar 
should have had to wait so long for the kind of 
academic and  multi-disciplinary atlas of 
modern Jewry that the historian Evyatar 
Friesel, of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
has now produced 1s a sad commentary on the 
academic world's priorities. The original, 
Hebrew edition was published ın 1983; the 
present work ıs a superb translation, the text is 
clear and succinct, the transcriptions rigorous— 
and as the jacket proclaims, it is a unique 
resource The atlas gives detailed coverage of 
the history of Jews as a nation, religion, ethnic 
group or what have you for every major country 
of residence, taking history in the broadest of 
senses to include the geographical, demo- 
graphic, economic, social, intellectual and 
cultural. Among the thirty major contributors 
were Michel Abitbol (Onental Jews in interna- 
tional trade), Mordechai Altshuler (USSR), 
Shalom Bar-Asher (Maghreb), Yaakov Barnai 
(Ottoman Empire), Zeev Tzahor (Eretz-Israel) 
and Yosef Tobi (Yemen, Kurdistan, Iraq). 
Onentalists and Africanists will find the detailed 
treatments of Muslim lands particularly 
generous and useful—though the treatment of 
Syria-Lebanon and China was strangely sparse. 

A pity, then, that the atlas is marred by a 
handful of basic faults in organization, scope 
and design. While there is much merit in the 
theme-time-place division 1nto seven sections— 
l. demography, 2. Europe, 17th century to 
WW], 3. major themes in Jewish history, 
4 Muslim lands, 5. Europe between the wars, 
6. Europe, 1940-1980s, 7 the new centres of 
Jewry—and while the table of contents makes it 
fairly easy to find what you want within these, it 
ıs perplexing to find that ‘ Europe, 17th century 
to WW] ' has large sections on Poland, Russia, 
Austria-Hungary and France but nothing what- 
soever on Germany or Britain. I eventually 
located the former tucked away within interwar 
Europe under ' The Jews in Prussia 1871’ and 
the latter in ‘European Jewry 1940-1980s’, 
under ‘ The Jews in the United Kingdom’ While 
generally impressive in its scope, the atlas makes 
no reference to one area of Jewish geography 
that has been a focus of interest in recent years, 
the urban geography of the Ultraorthodox, a 
rapidly expanding group (both demographically 
and spatially) which has brought its urban 
segregationalist consciousness massively to bear 
in New York, London, Antwerp, and above all 
in Israeli cities such as Jerusalem and Bnei Braq 
(See for example Shilhav, Jerusalem Institute for 
Israeli Studies, no 43, 1991). I was also disap- 
pointed to see that the editor did not utilize the 
seven years since the Hebrew edition to include 
reference to the 1982 Israeli-Lebanese War, nor 
update the map of Jewish localities in Israel, 
1948-80s, to ınclude the recent surge in localı- 
ties in Judea, Samaria and the Gaza Region that 
has acquired such political significance. More 
bothersome, perhaps, was the poor legibility of 


the small print on the two-tone maps (on the 
pie-chart on p. 126, for example, or on map 76); 
bold type would have helped Margins too were 
cut to the bone, sometimes making it hard to 
read a line to its conclusion. Corngendum 
index ' Brooklyn’ to maps * 163, 173, 174°. All 
this notwithstanding, Friesel and Oxford 
University Press are to be congratulated for a 
work that will be a standard in every modern 
historian’s libary. 


LEWIS GLINERT 


C. E. BOSWORTH (tr.): [The History of 
al-Tabari.) Vol.xxxur Storm and 
stress along the northern frontiers of 
the Abbasid caliphate. The caliphate 
of al-Mu'tasim A.D. 833-842/A.H. 
218—227. xix, 239 pp. Albany, N.Y.: 
State University of New York 
Press, 1991. $54.50 (paper $18.95). 


The thirty-third volume of the Bibliotheca 
Persica translatıon of al-Tabarrs History of 
Prophets and Kings 1s one of the last of the 
thirty-nine volumes to be published It covers 
the nine years of the ‘Abbasid Caliph 
al-Mu‘tasim’s reign, picking up the events of the 
year 218 A.H /A.D 833-34 from the preceding 
volume, beginning with the succession of 
al-Mu'tasim. It ends with an account of the 
events of the year of his death, 227 A.H./A.D. 
841-42, which includes the usual description of 
his life, character and behaviour. 

The reign of al-Mu'tasim is perhaps best 
remembered for the reunification of the Islamic 
Empire, after the turbulent reigns of al-Amin 
and al-Ma’mün, and its expansion into Byzan- 
tine lands. The campaigns against the Byzan- 
tines occupy a fair share of the present volume. 
These include the capture of ‘Ammuriyya 
(Amorion) in Anatolia, the birthplace of the 
ruling Byzantine dynasty, in revenge for the 
attacks by Theophilus on the Muslim towns of 
Zibatra and Malatiya Also covered is the 
chronic situation in north-western Persia caused 
by the Khurramiyya sectarian movement, led 
by Bàbak, which was finally ended with the 
execution of its leaders In Syria, the dire 
financial situation ıs brought to our attention in 
the rebellions of ‘Ail b. Ishaq in Damascus and 
Abu Harb al-Mubarqa' in Palestine 

The volume 1s the third of the series to be 
translated by C. E. Bosworth Following the 
general practice of the Bibliotheca Persica 
translation, Bosworth has relied mainly on the 
Leiden edition, seldom referring to the Cairo 
edition. Tabarı’s text, however, 1s not always 
rendered satisfactorily 1nto English. The 
English structure is sometimes rather strained, 
because the Arabic constructions are translated 
too literally into English. For example, one man 
is reported to have said to another. ' You won't 
be able to see him [Babak] except at the times 
when he is occupied with eating his food’ 
(p. 79) The communicative intent of such 
renderings is not impaired, although English 
would prefer * You can only see him while. ’. 
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However, occasionally, the method can actually 
mislead: for instance, ‘Ishaq b Ibrahim ordered 
his hands and feet to be cut off, but ‘Abdallah did 
not ulter a sound or speak during this’, (p. 89, 
italics supplied) translates the Arabic structure 
(fa-lam yantug wa-lam yatakallam) literally, but 
it does not convey its meaning In the Arabic, 
the conjunction fa begins a different sequence of 
the narrative, the execution of ‘Abdallah’s 
punishment and the admirable courage and 
equanimity with which he accepts it; this is not 
rendered by the English ‘ but ... during this’. 
The intention behind the structure of Arabic 
discourse can therefore be misrepresented by its 
being restated so literally ın English. An 
account of the rebellion of the ‘Alid, Muham- 
mad b. al-Qäsım includes the sentence: ' He 
reached Nasa, where the father of one of his 
followers lived, and this follower of his at that 
poınt went along in order to greet his [the 
follower's] father ' (p. 6). Again this 1s the literal 
translation of Tabarr's text, the exact meaning is 
preserved this time, but the resulting stylistic 
problems of following the Arabic too closely are 
evident Bosworth may be following translation 
constraints of total accuracy in the rendition of 
historical texts; however, as we can see from the 
examples cited, the emphasis on the literal does 
a disservice to the original 

Perhaps the most noteworthy achievement of 
the volume is the extensive annotation which 
accompanies the translated text. The notes 
include very helpful identification and clarifica- 
tion of place names, personalities, and Arabic 
terms. Most useful for the researcher too are the 
references to parallel texts from other primary 
sources when they are necessary or available. 
The up-to-date references to secondary works 
on all related subjects are also indispensable for 
anyone studying any aspect of the period The 
excellent bibliography at the end also serves to 
provide essential references. 

Although the translated text will be invalu- 
able to students of related periods and lands, it 
is difficult to imagine that it could replace the 
Arabic for any historian of Islam. Nevertheless, 
since the annotations are of such depth and 
detail, these translated volumes should be vital 
for anyone using Tabarı as a source, and 
Bosworth's annotations certainly rate among 
the best of the series. 


LAILA A. I. OTHMAN 


MARTIN Hinps: An early Islamic 
family from Oman:  al-'Awtabi's 
account of the Muhallabids. (Journal 
of Semitic Studies Monograph, 
no. 17.) viii, 97 pp. Manchester: 
University of Manchester, 1991. £15. 


This slim, neatly produced book came out 
several years after the author's untimely death 
in December 1988. It bears witness to two 
things: first, to hus interest 1n the Muhallabid 
family, some of the most recent studies on 
which (e.g. the EI, 2nd ed., lemmata) onginated 
in his immediate vicinity and which figured also 
prominently in his translation of vol. xxm of 
Tabarrs History (Albany, N.Y, 1990). And, 
secondly, it testifies to his devotion to scholar- 
ship and to his meticulousness, felicitously 
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coupled with a great ınventiveness, in solving 
historical as well as philological problems 

Some years ago, the Wizarat at-turath al- 
gawmi wa ‘th-thaqafa of Oman had published a 
two volume work, called Alansab, by a lıttle- 
known historian, Salama b Muslim al-‘Awtabi. 
Virtually the only information available about 
him is that he straddled the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. In the second of these two volumes 
the genealogies of a number of Arab tribes were 
dealt with, among them the Azd ‘Uman, the 
tribe to which the Muhallabid family belonged. 
Since in *Awtabi's account of the various mem- 
bers of this family many data appeared to be 
included which were preserved nowhere else, 
Hinds studied it in depth and found that the 
part of 'Awtabi's history, the entire second 
volume in fact, was particularly badly edited, 
resulting 1n an often unintelligible text. This was 
one of the main reasons why he sought to 
redress thus, namely through the book under 
review. 

The printed edition being wholly unreliable, 
Hinds managed to unearth some manuscripts of 
the work (Cairo, Paris, Durham, and Kraków) 
and collated the part dealing wıth the 
Muhallabids, thırty-nıne pages in all He 
divided this passage into 106 paragraphs, and 
produced a complete translation. He introduced 
his translation by means of a historical over- 
view Everywhere where the printed edition was 
faulty, he indicated this by furnishing in a truly 
massive apparatus hundreds of improved, as 
well as wholly new, readings for the benefit of 
the Islamic historian in general and of future 
readers of this history of Oman in particular. 
This apparatus testifies in an almost lugubrious 
manner to the inadequacy of the Omanı edition. 
The book is concluded by two appendices, a 
bibliography and an index. In short, a model of 
scholarship by a master who 1s regrettably no 
longer with us 


G H. A JUYNBOLL 


Ozay MEHMET: Islamic identity and 
development: studies of the Islamic 
periphery. ix, 259 pp. London and 
New York: Routledge, 1990. £35. 


In this author’s view, the main challenge 
facing the Muslim world 1s that of achieving an 
economic development that 1s responsive to the 
needs of the common man. There is nothing ın 
Islam ıtself that hinders thıs. the relıgion ıs 
ratıonal, not anti-capitalist, and calls for socıal 
justice However, some five hundred years ago 
the ‘ulamd’ succeeded 1n turning religious con- 
cern away from involvement in public affairs 
and towards an arid scripturalism Asa result, 
Mushm societies lack an instrumental theory of 
the state and combine unrealistically idealistic 
demands on economic behaviour with 
acceptance of whatever comes. 

The only states which have made significant 
progress towards a development-orientated 
public policy are, he finds, Malaysia and 
Turkey, two countries which he locates on the 
periphery of the Islamic world. Both are run by 
basically secular élites, both have adopted a 
state capitalism which went first through a 
nationalist and more recently a privatizing 
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phase, and both have practised some degree of 
democracy. Unfortunately, neither of theır 
development programmes can be viewed as a 
real success. The reason for this is that their 
ruling élites have been isolated from the masses 
and have pursued private interests rather than 
the public good. None the less, they represent a 
beginning, and the author hopes that their 
leaders will take a timely warning from the 
current Islamic revival, which reflects popular 
disappointment at the failure of economic 
development to bring benefits to the masses, 
and will embark on an economic, political, and 
cultural course that will bring them closer to the 
people 

The author also believes that the principal 
reason why Muslim societies feel a lack of clear 
identity is that Islam sees no community short 
of the umma, while modern political and 
economic organization centres on the nation- 
state. What is needed is some symbolic bridge 
between the nation-state and the general com- 
munity of believers. He recommends that 
Turkey ‘sponsor the establishment of a modern 
version of the Caliphate, dedicated to the unity 
of the Islamic world—comparable, for example, 
to the Roman Catholic Pope in Rome’. 
Malaysia, Pakistan, and others would no doubt 
support the project on general pan-Islamic 
grounds, and ‘the moral as well as financial 
support of the countries of the Arab Core to the 
idea could be secured in particular by nominat- 
ing as the first holder of the office a qualified 
aim from these countries’ (pp. 232-3). Good 
luck. 


RUTH MCVEY 


V. S. BHATNAGAR (ed. and tr.) 
Padmanübha's Kanhadade pra- 
bandha (India's greatest patriotic 
saga of medieval times). xxvi, 227. 
New Delhi: Aditya Prakashan, 
1991. Rs. 200. 


Padmanabha's Känhadade prabandha, com- 
pleted in 1455, is one of the most striking works 
of Old Gujarati literature—a bardic tale that 
begins with the conquest of Somnath and 
Anahilvad Patan by Ulugh Khan, the general of 
Ala-ud-din. Because the Rajput ruler of Jalor 
had refused to grant the Muslim armies passage 
and, according to thc legend, had subsequently 
rescued the prisoners and the great linga of 
Somnath as they were being carried back to 
Delhi, he was attacked in his turn. His heroic 
resistance ended in glorious defeat and the 
1mmolation of thousands of women in the tradi- 
tional jauhar. 

The work was first discovered in 1873 by 
Bühler in the form of a single manuscript in the 
Jain bhandar at Tharad After further manu- 
scripts had been found, ıt was edited several 
times in Gujarati between 1913 and 1977 when 
K. B. Vyas brought out the second part of his 
annotated edition. This is the final text that 
Bhatnagar has taken as the basis of his transla- 
tion, making use of many of Vyas's explanatory 
notes and adding more of his own. The Enghsh 
of the translation 1s somewhat quaint but is on 
the whole very faithful to the original and 
one must be disarmed by Bhatnagar’s self- 
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deprecating introduction—glad too that he 
abandoned his first intention of translating the 
work into blank verse. The original fifteenth- 
century Gujarati is difficult and there are many 
dubious words and phrases Students of Old 
Gujaratı literature,  native-speakers and 
foreigners alike, must be grateful that they have 
been provided with an English text at last 


I. M. P. RAESIDE 


JADUNATH SARKAR: Fall of the Mughal 
Empire. Fourth ed. Vol. r 1739- 
1754. Vol. m: 1754-1771, Vol. nt: 


1771-1778, xxvi, 287pp. xxii, 
345 pp.; xxiv, 294pp. London: 
Sangam Books, 1991. £14.95, 
£19.95, £17.95. 


It is not usual to review reprints, but Sangam 
Books should nevertheless be congratulated on 
bringing out a umform fourth edition of 
Jadunath Sarkar's Fall of the Mughal Empire. 
So many of the Indological works that have 
been reprinted in recent years are so outdated 
that they might well have been left in decent 
Obscurity, but Sarkar's Fall has been unobtain- 
able for years and remains unsurpassed for the 
thoroughness of its account of the rise and 
decline of Maratha power between 1739 and 
1803, based as 1t 1$ on a control of both Persian 
and Marathi sources which has not been 
demonstrated by any subsequent historian 
Leaving aside the huge unpublished Marathi 
archive in Modi script, even the mass of docu- 
ments published by scholars like Rajvade, Vad 
and Khare is stil largely unknown outside 
Maharashtra. From amongst those who can 
read this material no one has since used them, 
except for certain small-scale topics, with the 
care, the impartiality and the wealth of detailed 
reference displayed by Sarkar in these four 
volumes 

The fourth and last volume is due out shortly. 
All have a bnef and perhaps unnecessarily 
repeated introduction by Raghubir Sinh, but 
are otherwise unchanged from Sarkar's revised 
second edition. They are extremely welcome. 


I. M. P. RAESIDE 


FARLEY P. RICHMOND, DARIUS L. 
SWANN and PHILLIP B. ZARRILLI 
(ed.): Indian theatre: traditions of 
performance. xiv, 487 pp. Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1990. 
$48 (paper $24.95). 


Thıs book is a thoroughly useful com- 
pendium of articles on pan-Indian and regional 
Indian theatre. It skilfully maintains a balance 
between the specialist and the general, serving 
the widest possible readership, and while each 
section addresses a broadly similar agenda of 
themes, each of the contributors (the three 
editors and four other authors) 1s allowed some 
autonomy in matters of detail and style. 

The book is organized in six parts, each 
(except the last) with its own introduction. The 
first part introduces the origins and character- 
istics of Sanskrit drama and the ancient Keralan 
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tradition of Kütiyättam, a survival into modern 
times Part 2, on the ' ritual traditions’, stays in 
the south-western region for the Teyyam festival 
and for a bref chapter on Ayyappan Tiyatta. 
The third part of the book is on the northern 
devotional traditions of Räs fila and Ram llä, 
both of which have attracted considerable 
scholarly attention since the publication. of 
Norvin Hems classic study of 1972. The separ- 
ate treatment of Nautanki and Tamäshä in Part 
4 as ' folk-popular' traditions may raise ques- 
tions of genre category, but these forms are seen 
as distinct because of their popular patronage 
and their ' profane' appeal. A clearer division 
separates Kathakali and Chau as‘ dance-dramas 
and dramatic dances’ in Part 5, and the most 
distinct boundary of all demarcates the modern 
theatre traditions described in the final main 
part of the book. Each section has its own (often 
less than generous) bibliography. 

A general introduction discusses the question 
of category, with the five spheres of ' ritual; 
classical, modern; devotional, folk/popular’ 
being represented graphically in such a way as 
to show mutual connexion between some, but 
not all, of the five. This 1s not proposed as a 
watertight system, and one appreciates the need 
to attempt some kind of rationalisation for an 
encyclopedic book of this kind, but ıt has to be 
said that the five-fold scheme is very ımperfect, 
not least ın its dısallowıng overlap between the 
categories * modern’ and ‘ devotional’. 

Among the many strong points ın the book is 
its contextualization of each genre 1n terms of its 
patronage, audience, and ‘current state’, and 
its discussion of the influences on traditional 
dramatic forms by the popular mass media, the 
book stands as a record of the state of the art of 
Indian drama in the late 1980s. Points of detail 
in the various sections could certainly be 
debated by regional specialists, and the 
transhterations are often ineptly inaccurate (as 
in the bizarre ‘ Da$sera °); but this 1s generally a 
most excellent introduction to Indian theatre. 


RUPERT SNELL 


S. MUTHIAH (ed.): An atlas of India. vi, 
185 pp. Delhi, etc.: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1990. £30. 


The atlas under review, 1s a follow-up to A 
social and economic atlas of India published by 
Oxford/New Delhi ın 1987. That volume con- 
centrated on all-India maps covering a wide 
range of data. The present atlas concentrates on 
a state-by-state portrayal of India, grouping 
nine maps together for each state The states are 
ordered alphabetically. The nine maps cover 
'Rehef and dramage’, ‘Adminstration’, 
* Population’, ‘ Transport and tourism’, ‘ Agri- 
culture, industries and markets', ' Minerals, 
economic development, and mass communica- 
tion ’. Since the page size is constant, while the 
area of states and territories varies, so do the 
scales of the maps Scales include 1:4 000 000, 
1:2 700 000, 1 2000 000, 1-3 200 000, 1:420 000, 
etc. and many more Consistency 1s therefore 
achieved only in the use of colours and symbols. 

The maps themselves show an improvement 
on the previous atlas, which contained 
numerous cartographıc errors of representation 
and depiction. Most of the maps are simply 
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presented and the colour scales used are mostly 
of rank order. The maps of agriculture are, 
however, confusing. Districts within a state are 
depicted by the major crops grown, calculated 
in terms of tonnage Why this measure should 
be used, and not one of economuc value, or 
calorific value, is not clear. It may therefore not 
be relevant to see that some districts 1n Assam 
or Bihar have sugar-cane as their ‘ major’ crop 
Overlaid on these district colours are symbols 
for the major crops of the taluks or tehsils 
within each district, plus green speckles for 
irrigation The result 1s not very coherent. 

The Atlas ends with a series of useful tables 
on metereological and economic indicators. 

Overall, this ıs probably worth buying for a 
library, though one cannot help but feel that 
there is still room for 1mprovement in carto- 
graphic technique, which would make the great 
amount of good work that undoubtedly went 
into the atlas more easily assimilated 


G P CHAPMAN 


GOVIND BALLABH PANT SOCIAL 
SCIENCE INSTITUTE, Allahabad: 
Planning atlas of Uttar Pradesh, 
based upon the Survey of India maps. 
Project Director, Professor L. R. 
Singh [xv], 67 maps, 28 pp., tracing 
map in end pocket. Lucknow: Plan- 
ning Department, Government of 
Uttar Pradesh, 1987. (Distributed 
by The Director, Economics and 
Statistics Division, State Planning 
Institute, Yojnana Bhavan, Luck- 
now, Uttar Pradesh. Rs. 400.) 


This 1s a large format atlas containing 67 
plates of different aspects of the development 
and environment of Uttar Pradesh The plates 
are arranged in four major sections: ‘ Physical’ 
(14 plates), ‘Economic’ (26 plates), ' Demo- 
graphic and social’ (9), and ‘ Planning perspec- 
tıves’ (18). Twenty-seven of these plates are 
divided ınto four maps so that, at a smaller 
scale, four maps of agricultural change, for 
example, can be compared on one page. Alto- 
gether, therefore, there are 148 maps of the 
state, at one of two scales: either 1 2 500 000 or 
1:5 000 000. 

With such a range of material it is possible 
only to give a taste of what 1s covered’ waste- 
land types, slope angles, sahnity, irrigation com- 
mand areas, air temperature by month and by 
district, variations in current fallow, mineral 
extraction, junior schools per lakh of popula- 
tion, urban population, household industry 
One would be rather hard put to suggest what 
has been excluded. At the back there is a 
detailed explanation of the sources for each 
map, and a description of how data have been 
handled. There are also some tables of statistical 
information. 

The cartography ıs traditional—a judicious 
use of choropleths, contour maps, pie diagrams, 
and others, all as appropriate. The quality is 
very high, and the colour print registration on 
these large plates superb. The Project Team and 
the printers, Rajiva Offset of Allahabad, should 
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be congratulated on a magnificent product. The 
only adverse comment one can make ıs that the 
quality of the binding ıs poor, and it would 
probably not be long before the plates needed to 
be protected in some other way. 


G. P. CHAPMAN 


CHRISTIAN HENRIOT: Shanghai 1927- 
1937: elites locales et modernisation 
dans la Chine nationaliste. 342 pp. 
Paris: Editions de l'Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, 
1991. Fr. 190. 


The result of a doctoral thesis submitted to 
the University of Lyon in 1980, this meticulous 
study investigates the intricate relationship 
between municipal power and local élites in 
Shanghai durıng the decade of Guomindang 
rule (1927-37). A key to a better understanding 
of the process of urban modernization, the 
study of the Shangha: municipal government 
during the Nanjing decade also illuminates the 
compiex relations between state, party and élites 
in modern Chinese society. Three problems in 
particular are treated by Christian Henriot. 
First, the origins and nature of municipal 
administration are described; then the strategies 
of municipal power are explored; and finally, 
the concrete effects of the municipality on city 
life are examined. The author traces in detail the 
confrontations between party members and the 
municipal power of local notables. The com- 
position and evolution of local élites are 
analysed, whereas the role of formal structures 
of government in relationship to personal con- 
figurations of power is clarified in detail. In 
contrast to the habitual image of corruption 
and incapacity of the government apparatus 
which emerges from most studies on the 
Nanjing decade, Henriot underlines the quality 
of municipal leadership and the originality 
of administrative initiatives under the 
Guomindang rule, pointing instead to local 
resistance against change initiated from above. 


FRANK DIKOTTER 


RODERICK MACFARQUHAR and JOHN 
K. FAIRBANK (ed.): The Cambridge 
history of China. Vol. 15: The 
People’s Republic, Part 2: Revolu- 
tions within the Chinese revolution, 
1966-1982. xxv, 1108 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991. £75, $120. 

The last volume of The Cambridge history of 
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China series analyses the communist experiment 
from the Cultural Revolution to the reforms 
initiated by Deng Xiaoping after the death of 
Mao Zedong in 1976. Much of this period was 
dominated by the Cultural Revolution, and 
considerable effort is displayed by contributors 
to chart the course of events during these 
tumultuous years. Stuart Schram summarizes 
the results of several decades of his invaluable 
research in an opening chapter on the thought 
of Mao Zedong from 1949 to 1976. Harry 
Harding provides a balanced account of the 
initial years of the Cultural Revolution. His 
analysis of ıts consequences concludes paradox- 
ically that it has been an ımportant factor in 
favour of economic and political liberalization 
in the post-Mao era. A separate chapter by 
Thomas Robinson considers Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions; it suggests that despite short periods of 
isolation, the country’s foreign policy 
responded to diverse domestic and international 
pressures which were well understood during 
the Cultural Revolution. The next chapter 
covers the end of Maoism and the dramatic 
turn outwards of the reformers under Deng 
Xiaoping (Roderick MacFarquhar). The pro- 
cess of normalization and overture to the 
United States 1s chronicled by Jonathan D 
Pollack, whereas the aftermath of the Cultural 
Revolution is scrutinized by Dwight Perkins 
(economy), Suzanne Pepper (education) and 
Douwe Fokkema (arts). Political instability is 
thought to have interfered only moderately with 
economic development; the damage created 
during the decade of 1966-76 was far more 
serious in the cultural and educational spheres. 

Of particular interest 1s Part IV, entitled ‘ Life 
and letters under communism’ in which the 
authors abandon the course of political events 
to focus instead upon the fate of common 
people under the communist regime. Richard 
Madsen’s chapter on the countryside and 
Martin King Whyte’s discussion of urban life in 
the People’s Republic stand out as stimulating 
contributions which should manage to capture 
the interest of non-specialists. Literature under 
communism is lively reviewed by Cyril Birch. 
There is a separate chapter on Taiwan by Ralph 
Clough which adds an instructive counterpoint 
to the history of the maınland The volume is 
concluded with an epilogue written by Roderick 
MacFarquhar. As in other volumes of the 
China series, succinct bibliographical essays 
introduce the reader to the relevant literature. 

Whereas one might have feared a dry political 
narrative designed for specialists, this excellent 
volume generally succeeds ın reaching a broader 
readership. 


FRANK DIKOTTER 
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THE ARABIC ORIGINS OF THE MUWASHSHAHAT 


By JAREER ABU-HAIDAR 
School of Oriental and African Studies 


In a recent study entitled ‘The muwashshahät: are they a mystery?’,' I 
described the muwashshahät as the product of the simple and natural attempt 
by the Arab literati to extend the proliferation or permutations of rhyme in 
Arabic prose to Arabic poetry. I pointed out also that in order to accommo- 
date this proliferation of rhyme or to make it possible in poetry, Arabic verse 
forms had to undergo two notable and quite pervasive developments: 

l. The frequent use of hemistichs and short versicles instead of the tradi- 
tional Arabic verse, in order to multiply the internal rhymes, or to accom- 
modate more of them. 

2. The regular use of pausal forms out of pause, in order to circumvent the 
prescripts of desinential inflexion (i’rdb). 

It was also pointed out in the same study that just as the monorhyme in 
the classical Arabic qasida had often occasioned strain and prosodic irregular- 
ities in the works of the best poets, it was inevitable that the proliferation of 
rhyme in the muwashshahät would lead to added strain, and a rampant or 
anarchic irregularity. So long as the muwashshah continued to be based on 
the traditional verse or half-verse (hemistich, shatr), no serious irregularity 
arose. Half-verses, ashtur, were often rhymed in the Arabic poetic tradition in 
the opening verses of odes (matla‘), in the individual verses of the ardjiz, and 
in the musammat form of poetic composition. When the muwashshah thus 
conformed to tradition, tradition ensured its regularity. It was also 'franked' 
as regular in such cases by being referred to, or described as al-muwashshah 
al-shi'ri. Things got out of hand, however, when the proliferation of rhyme 
got out of hand. Muwashshah compositions with prolific internal and end 
rhymes showed serious irregularities of usage and syntax and, ineluctably in 
the process, in their metrical structure or metrical regularity. It was to a good 
extent this metrical irregularity which led many scholars to try to trace the 
appearance of the muwashshah, irregular and regular alike, to Romance ori- 
gins, and to postulate syllabic accentual metres both for the muwashshah and 
the cognate zajal. One simple axiom seems to have been overlooked in such 
an implausible exercise. Only regular poetic compositions in Arabic would 
yield a regular syllabic count. Irregular compositions, quantitative or other- 
wise, in any language would only yield irregular counts. 

It was also pointed out in the article mentioned above that the extensive 
use of rhyme by the Andalusian Arabs amounted to an exercise which their 
contemporaries in the Arab East had taught them to prize. The 
muwashshahät, it was maintained, were the product of a literary process 
which had already peaked in the Arab East.” 

In the light of all this, the purpose of the present study 1s twofold: 

1. To illustrate still further the proliferation of rhyme in the muwashshahät 
and the irregularities it occasioned. 

2. To trace and illustrate the clear origins of this process in Arabic literature 
in the East. This, it is hoped, would avert any further efforts being ex- 
pended on trying to trace the muwashshah or the zajal to Romance origins. 


! Al-Oantara, xıu(l), 1992, 63-81. 
? ibid., 72 
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In any sample of verses picked out at random from an irregular 
muwashshah, the reader would be able to note immediately the dogged 
attempt by the washshäh to present a plethora of rhyme at any cost, or with- 
out any consideration given to correct usage and syntax or the demands of 
prosody: 


pcs a c6 Uca cul o^ 


eall 3 bis Opa Ub le Cat 


This is a gufl of a strophe from a muwashshah by Al-Kumayt. In order to 
maintain the required internal and end rhymes in this qufl, six in all, the poet 
resorts to what amounts to a free field of poetic licence. He eliminates the 
madd (lengthening), in baqà' and substitutes the shortened form, magsür, 
bagä. He then eliminates the tanwin from nagan in the following line, so that 
it would have the required accordance of rhyme with bagä. The gäfiya used at 
the end of the two verses, as can be seen, is a gäfiya mugayyada, or fettered. 
If the poet had used the gäfiya mutlaqa, i.e. loose, as he should have done, 
and vocalized the rhyme words, the rhyme would have been irretrievably 
impaired. Qad sabähu ‘l-yawma would have no accordance of rhyme with 
muftirun fi'l-sawmi. ‘ Freeing’ the rhyme at the end would entail, as can be 
clearly seen, one case ending in the accusative, al-yawma, and another in the 
genitive, al-sawmi. Prominent classical critics, as is pointed out below, 
expressed their disapproval of the use of a fettered gäfiya in this way in order 
to group together and make conform varying case endings in the rhyme posi- 
tion. 

It will also be noticed that masüni, in the second verse, is vocalized in the 
genitive as if it were an attribute of the subordinate nagan, at a time when it 
is meant to qualify the subject of the preceding phrase, ghusnun, which of 
course is in the nominative case. At the same time also, the tanwin is arbi- 
trarily eliminated from masini in order to make it rhyme with dini. Apart 
from all this the ghusnun ‘ald naqan or, in other words, the divine stature, 
which has left the poet bereft of his piety is not one that ‘revokes its own 
fast’, as the text would make us understand, but one which invalidates the 
fast of other people, or compels them to revoke their fast. Accordingly, the 
poet should have said mufattirun fi'l-sawm and not muftirun fi'l-sawm. But he 
uses the latter form because it 1s the one which accords metrically with the 
corresponding versicle immediately above'it. 

If we move on to the main body, the aghsän of the following strophe, we 
find the same telling story, an over-eager attempt to present a plethora of 
rhymes, but with little regard for the demands of syntax or regularity of style. 


Am aus ie sb 5 ig Ll 
AUS ope Ogg mA Bol 
dos al Dl el EX 


In the first line above, the relative pronoun man is separated from its com- 
plement, and the preposition 'an from the genitive it governs, for the sake of 
providing two internal rhymes. The pürport of the whole line is unclear. Does 


? S. Ghazi, Diwan al-muwashshahát al-andalustyya (henceforth Ghazi), (Alexandria, 1979), 1, 49 
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the poet really mean to say that the beloved should be faithful to someone 
whose loved one has gone far away from him! Shajan in the second line is 
divested both of its case ending and of the tanwin. In other words the pausal 
form is used out of pause. The imperfect indicative yu’anwinu is likewise given 
a pausal form, or treated as a jussive without any grammatical grounds for it. 
This is again done arbitrarily so that yu’anwin will have accordance of rhyme 
both with ‘an in the preceding line and an in the following one. For metrical 
considerations, an is made to govern the jussive instead of the subjunctive in 
the third line and yangadi is substituted for yangadiya.* 

The more complex the rhyming scheme a poet chose to grapple with, the 
more he needed to fall back on licence. By the same logic, as the agfal in the 
muwashshah, unlike the aghsän, entailed the repetition of a set rhyme scheme, 
the strain occasioned in them was greater, and poets had to avail themselves 
of the gäfiya mugayyada, or press it into service more often in order to 
smooth over the endless grammatical anomalies which arose. Within the con- 
text of an article (or within any context), a few examples of what is meant 
here should suffice. 

One of the most elaborate of the Romance kharjas as far as its rhyme 
scheme is concerned is the famous Mew sidi Ibrahim (no. I in Garcia Gomez), 
used by Muhammad b. “Ubada in one of his muwashshahs.? It has eight inter- 
nal and end rhymes. As only three of these end in vowels, Ibn ‘Ubada resorts 
to the gafiya muqayyada in his agfal in order to match the rhymes of the 
kharja with Arabic rhymes.® In the process he totally suspends the regimen of 
Arabic grammar. What follows here is the matla‘ of the muwashshah in ques- 
tion and its first qufl: 


cli p G3 cl AiL cr ez ne oy 

? c3 SUN ubl Lay gU lib onble lb ol 
cL wee L sd EE 
ow l5 SSi dy cM ab rl die, 


If the proper desinential inflexions were introduced, or better, restored, 
none of the corresponding rhymes in these lines, or in any of the other agfal 
of this muwashshah, would remain intact, as the reader can see from the fol- 
lowing transliteration with the appropriate declensions introduced: 


Min mawridi ’I-tasnimi min silki fahın dhi ghu bin ft galtın 

in dhägahu ätishun mulzan wajibun atfa'a 'l-lahiba ft I-wagti 
Fa-ballıghi 'I-taslima ft tayyi wahjin ya janübu salımtı 
wal-tus idi wähıshan yalqà 'I-habiba khawfa ‘l-ragibi dhà samtin 


1 An example of an governing the Jussive is cited by al-Fayrüzabadi. But it occurs 1n a verse 
of poetry, where the use of the jussive is clearly dictated by poetic exigency. Cf. Al-Qäamüs al- 
Muhit, art. an, and W. Wright, A grammar of the Arabic language (Cambridge University Press, 
1951), it, 28, where the same example is used In the present context reading yangadıya nahbuh 
would entail four movent letters in two separate feet (taf'tjas), and that 1s 1nadmissible in any 
metre 

> Ghàzi, ı, 186, and E. García Gómez, Las jarchas romances de la serie árabe en su marco 
(Madrid, 1965), 50-1 

° The use of fettered instead of loose rhyme in Arabic 1s roughly tantamount to changing 
masculine rhymes into mute or feminine rhymes. 

7 The poet should either have said ff "|-hàlt or li 'I-wagtı See the correct idiomatic usage of 
rs two terms in A/-Hariri, 47, and Al-Hamadhänt, 159, respectively. See notes 11 and 22 

elow. 
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It might well be said that the poet dropped all desinential inflexions in his 
agfäl in this particular case because he was trying to match Arabic rhymes 
with rhymes in Romance. But, as we have already seen, the poets writing the 
muwashshähat resorted to the gäfıya mugayyada, the fettered rhyme, just as 
often in the aghsän of their compositions to which the kharja was of no rele- 
vance whatsoever in its structure or its rhyme scheme. What follows here are 
the last four lines of Ibn “Ubada’s muwashshah which introduce the kharja: ° 


Las Y od aras jy ed ilz, 
Lin Y c dem: Je o^ coo t 
Či paadi ail YI OW bey ect 


If the gäfiya mutlaga ‘loose rhyme’ were used in the first hemistichs 
above, and the proper terminal vowels restored, all four internal rhymes 
would be impaired as can be clearly seen from the following transliteration: 


Wa-ghädatin lam tazal 
Ya wayha man yattasilu 
Lammä ra'athu batalä 
Ghannat wa-mä li ’l-amali 


Writing ın 1945, and seemingly endorsing the views of Giammaria 
Barbieri close on four centuries earlier, Robert Briffault said that ‘It was the 
Arabs who introduced rhyme into Europe’. There are those, no doubt, who 
would disagree with Robert Briffault. But there is no disagreement that 


* Ghazi, i, 186 Alan Jones, in his recent work, Romance kharjas in Andalusian Arabic 
Muwassah poetry (Reading: Ithaca Press, 1988), emended batal to read matalin the third ghusn 
quoted above The logic of batal, however, seems incontestable m the context, as it 1s meant to 
provide an element of antithesis, and reveal the paradoxical contrast between two attitudes: 


* When she saw that he was not 1n earnest (lit. “ that he was talking lightly ”), While she was 
passionately in love’ 


Jones translates instead, reading matal 
* When she has seen him delay fulfilment of his promise while she is smitten with passion ° 


The delay in the fulfilment of the promises of love 1s a charge which ts more likely to apply to 
the woman, as indeed ıs the case ın the introductory lines to kharja 15, which Jones does not 
refer to when making his emendation Jones, like other scholars before him, seems also to have 
read the suffix pronoun in the fourth ghusn as referring to the lover, when ın actual fact ıt refers 
to hope (al-amal) In this way the universal ıdea the poet sought to convey ıs reduced to an ordi- 
nary, if not a banal comment. Jones translates, reading ılayhı as a reference to the lover 


* She has sung when the only hope has been to go out to him’ 
When this should in fact read. 
‘She sang, and hope is (always) bound to be the ultimate retreat (refuge, resort)’ (op. cit. 27). 


Incidentally, although in kharja 15 Jones gives the Arabic text as Lio etl allas Y, he never- 
theless transliterates /a tumttlilu (sic), bi-lahmi xaddayki, and translates, reading lahm in lieu of 
lathm 


* Do not fail it, [i.e. the lover’s heart], ın the promise you have made of the flesh of your 
cheeks ° (ibid., 118). 


To readers who do not know Arabic this 1s apt to seem crude, and no doubt quite puzzling 

? R. S. Briffault, The troubadous, transl by author; ed. L F Koons (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1965). French original, Les Troubadours et le sentiment romanesque (Panis, 
1945) See also on Barbieri’s work R. Boase, The origin and meaning of courtly love. a critical 
study of European scholarship (Manchester University Press, 1977), 11 and 17-18 
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rhyme, both in Arabic poetry and Arabic prose in Islamic Spain, hailed from 
the Arab East. Equally certain is that it constituted the hallmark of well- 
regarded literary compositions, be they khutab, rasa'il or the much prized 
magämät.' What has been described above are the techniques, or rather, 
makeshift devices, by means of which the Andalusian Arabs tried to grace 
Arabic poetry with an added ornament of rhyme. The rest of this study will 
try to show that these techniques were not of an Andalusian, Hispanic or 
Romance provenance, but of an Eastern Arabic origin. It will be seen, it is 
hoped, that before the Andalusians used these techniques in order to intro- 
duce a proliferation of rhyme into the muwashshah, the Eastern Arabs had 
used them quite extensively. In other words, even in their so-called ‘invention’ 
of the muwashshah, the Andalusian Arabs were simply treading a path which 
their contemporaries in the Arab East had blazed and made smooth for them. 

Al-Hamadhani, in his magäamät, quite often resorts to the gäfiya mugay- 
yada where he feels that it helps to smooth over any grammatical anomalies. 
In one such instance, his editor, the Imäm Muhammad ‘Abduh, points out in 
a marginal comment that with a slight emendation al-Hamadhàni could have 
used the gäfiya mutlaqa to good effect. This occurs in the magäma al- 
Hamdäniyya which ends with the following three verses: !! 


su Obes ol or ul) ca». 
Gay de te Li Ra po 
CAR, Log lia S.L] Js 


‘Abduh gives the reader to understand in a footnote that he had come 
across another reading of the second hemistich in the first verse: 
vA Je li . He then adds that by using this reading and putting jiddu in 
apposition with sakhifin the qafiya mutlaga could then have been used, with 
sakhif and the other two rhyme-words given the genitive case-ending." 
Without this emendation, as the reader will note, sakhif as the predicate of 
inna would be in the nominative case, while the other two rhyme-words 
would have the genitive case-ending. In such an eventuality only the fettered 
rhyme would smooth over the resulting anomaly. 

An equally revealing case appears at the end of the magäma al-Oazwinıyya 
of al-Hamadhani: " 


— u so LoS cpa Jo Ul 
Lal aola DI Ll u od o 
dadl oe umb Bulle el UI 


If the gäfiya mutlaqa were used in this case, it 1s clear from the syntactical 
structure that the three rhyme-words would have to be a/-nasabi, 'ngalaba and 


!! See on this my article, * The muwashshahāt m the hght of the literary life which produced 
them’, in Studies on the muwassah and the kharja, Proceedings of the Exeter International 
Colloquium, ed. A. Jones and R. Hitchcock (Reading: Ithaca Press, 1991), 115-22 

u Maqamat al-Hamadhänt, ed M. ‘Abduh (Beirut, 1908), 164. All subsequent references to 
the Magamat of al-Hamadhani, unless otherwise stated, will be made to this edition 


2164,n 5 
196, 
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al-‘arabi, with the rhyme scheme impaired. The same maqama, al-Qazwiniyya, 
contains a poetic composition of 14 verses in which the gäfiya mugayyada 1s 
used, as this is the only way of giving uniformity of rhyme to its medley of 
different case-endings in the rhyme-words. 

‘Abduh points out that on occasion al-Hamadhäni arbitrarily changes the 
mternal vowels of words in order to achieve a complete accordance of sound 
or a perfect rhyme.“ The following verse is the last of six, encoding a riddle, 
which appear at the end of the magäma al-Maghziliyya: ? 


deb un be Je 525 (lo 
* Abduh says, making what amounts to an apology for al-Hamadhani: ' 
“lanl ill eel Ke ob Uhl, fo le paar ivan OS; 
*... the author would have pluralized sabala as sabal with a vowel (on the 


ba’), but then made the bad’ vowelless so that sabl would tally with the rest of 
the rhymes.’ " 


‘Abduh points out a strikingly similar case in al-Hamadhànr's rhymed 
prose in the magdma entitled al-Asadıyya, where a group of travellers on 
horseback are surprised by a rapacious lion and one youthful member of the 
party hastens to check the beast: '® 


BH als cà, $35 3L. clu 
‘With a heart egged on by fate, and a sword all lustre and sharpness’ 


‘Abduh then comments in a footnote: ? 


N LEE > de ole pay YS os N cre a 


*... al-gadr, with the ddl turned vowelless, so that it would tally with the 
rhyme, has the meaning of al-gadar with the däl vocalized, and that is to 
create or bring into being in keeping with the divine will.’ 2° 


Just as ‘Abduh draws attention to the uses of fettered rhyme by al- 
Hamadhani, albeit in the obscurity of a brief footnote, long before ‘Abduh, 
the critic Ibn al-Khashshäb (10997-1172) drew attention to the fact that al- 
Hariri also uses fettered rhyme in his verse compositions in order to accom- 


^ It should be pointed out here that, unlike the case in English, imperfect rhymes are not tol- 
erated in Arabic. 

15176 

16 176, n 2 

"M M ‘Abd al-Hamid, who draws a lot on ‘Abduh’s comments in his edition of the 
magämät of al-Hamadhānī (Cairo, 1923), makes a practically identical comment on al-sabl, and, 
like ‘Abduh, does not question this arbitrary change of the vowel, n. 6, 218. See, however, 
W. Wright, tt, 384, where the suppression of internal vowels 1s discussed 


magäma al-Basrıyya which both editors pass over without any comment (pp 67 and 70 in 
‘Abduh and ‘Abd al-Hamid respectively). This term ıs in fact the product of modern Journalese, 
and has no lexical or logical sanction, as the verb form intazaha, from which ıt may be presumed 
to derive, does not exist. The verb is tanazzaha, and the appropriate term in the context is 
mutanazzahät. If ‘Abduh and ‘Abd al-Hamid had been at all critical, they would have been 
guided to the right derivative al-mutanazzahät by the fact that the corresponding rhyme is al- 
mutawayahat, with tashdid. 
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modate widely varying case endings within a single rhyme scheme. 
Commenting on magäma 29 of al-Hariri, al-Wäsitiyya, Ibn al-Khashshäb 


says: 7! ll at dab Lys 
yo Obl: ^ aJ ue lo cdi a i 


ple sb s bys leyes bpa CS albi J cub hd tee a 


What Ibn al-Khashshāb is referring to is a poetic composition of 18 verses, 
in the magama concerned, of which he gives the opening verse, and adds the 
comment quoted above: 


‘It is fettered (i.e. its rhyme), and there are verses in it, which if the rhyme 
were to be loose (unfettered), would have accusative, nominative and gen- 
itive case-endings, and this is inadmissible.’ 


What follows here are the first seven verses only of the composition in 
question: ? 


dane 4) Obl, s apl (ge linle L 
all cited jsl o^ qe» GD ghey 
yr Mg unb oco ol lag mS Y 
cell Oyely ejl e$ ee ci Ax], 
5 ees LS eO) ee shy 
cya ad oss Ol ZN 


Shadi N, N N 


What Ibn al-Khashshäb is saying is that if the appropriate inflexions or case- 
endings were to be introduced instead of the fettered rhyme at the end of 
these verses, we would have the following rhyme-words, with the rhyme 
impaired at practically every stage, as the transliterations clearly show: surü- 
fun, 'lI-'asüfi, 'arufun, 'I-duyüfä, zuyüfan, makhüfun, 'l-'atüfi, etc. 

The grammarian and critic Ibn Barri, a contemporary of Ibn al- 
Khashshäb (A.D. 1106-1187), takes it upon himself to defend al-Hariri's 
special repute. He disagrees with Ibn al-Khashshäb and says: ? 


lb! JJ alels al lel OS, Ol ab Y rero Grrl il eS oil 


*... what al-Hariri has written is correct, as it is not imperative to apply 
to fettered rhyme the inflexions which apply to loose rhyme. ’ 


Ibn Barr goes on to seek supporting evidence for his views by citing an 
example of iqwa', often considered a serious fault, from the poetry of Imru' 
al-Qays, and giving two further citations from pre-Islamic poetry in which 


?! Isııdräkät Ibn al-Khashshäb ‘ala magämät al-Hariri wa-mtısär Ibn Barri Iı "I-Haiiri (Istanbul, 
1328 A.H ), 58-9. 

2 Magämät al-Hariri (Cairo, 1326 A.H ), 309. This edition contains also the work mentioned 
in the preceding note as an appendix, pp. 1-36. All references to the Magamat of al-Hariri, will 
henceforth be made to this edition. 

? Istidräkät Ibn al-Khashshäb, 59, and Magamat al-Hariri, appendix, 23 
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fettered rhyme is used.” Pre-Islamic Arabic poetry has always been viewed by 
Arabs as the normative, incontrovertible evidence for correct usage and prac- 
tice. 

The issue of the argument between Ibn Barri and Ibn al-Khashshab, how- 
ever, is of little relevance to the present discussion. It is, besides, one of those 
arguments which are apt to end inconclusively with a substantial body of 
vocal support on both sides. What is important for the present discussion is 
that al-Harirl, whose magamdt, with common consensus, are more elaborate 
than those of al-Hamadhäni, resorts to the fettered rhyme technique in his 
verse compositions just as often and as extensively as al-Hamadhani. What is 
indeed surprising is that Ibn al-Khashshäb should have referred to one 
instance only where al-Hariri resorts to fettered rhyme in his verse composi- 
tions, when in actual fact he could have referred to scores of such instances. 

What neither Ibn al-Khashshäb, nor any other critic has pointed out, 
however, is that both al-Hamadhäni and al-Hariri often resorted to fettered 
rhyme in their rhymed prose also where they felt that observance of the 
appropriate case endings and other syntactical requirements would impair the 
rhyme. It could well be claimed, of course, that it is legitimate to use the 
pausal forms at the end of clauses in rhymed prose in order to achieve uni- 
formity of rhyme despite the varying case-endings. But here again, I am not 
attempting to raise or resolve an argument which is bound to remain incon- 
clusive, but simply pointing out the fact that the use of fettered rhyme 1s just 
as pervasive in the rhymed prose of both al-Hamadhäni and al-Hariri as it is 
in their verse compositions. Or, to state this differently, if the pausal forms 
were not observed in many of the rhyming clauses of both al-Hamadhàni and 
al-Hariri, the rhyme in their prose would be impaired, or even disappear alto- 
gether. Ibn al-Khashshäb might well have noted, for example, that the fol- 
lowing two rhymed sentences in the magäma al-Saymariyya of al- 
Hamadhäni,? „U! ab dl Ub mel, would lose all accordance of sound, if 
the fettered rhyme were abandoned, and the proper case-endings introduced. 
Of course no one would even remotely suggest that a master like al- 
Hamadhäni was unaware of such a breach of syntax as the use of the vernac- 
ular and familiar Adff in lieu of häfin. But he retained both haft and fayafi, it 
seems, in order to retain the ‘catchy’ and playful effect of the rhyme.” 

A practically identical concession to rhyme is made by al-Hariri, and 
again no one is going to charge a master like al-Hariri with being unaware of 
the solecism entailed in the process. In his seventh Magäma, al-Barqa “diyya, 
we come across the following rhymed clauses: 7 


tale «de u Y Gi Gly UN dl; 


If the appropriate (nominative), case-ending and the tanwin were to be 
retained in the vernacular kháfi, the rhyme involved would be impaired 
beyond recognition. Khafin and al-athäfi do not have much accordance of 
sound. Nor are these isolated or rare instances in the magdmdat of al- 
Hamadhani and al-Hariri, although, of course, the cases involving obvious 


^ [stidi kat, 59-60 and Maqdmat al-Hariri, appendix, 23-4 

?*5 218. 

* One can only surmise, although there ıs a lot in the texts to prove it, that both al- 
Hamadhani and al-Hariri were not averse to retainmg a rollicking, frolicsome tone in their 
magämät Lame or impaired rhymes hindered the racy, and at the same time waggish, effect they 
sought to sustain 

? 66. 
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solecisms like those described here are rare indeed. In the same maqama of al- 
Hariri, we read the following perfectly rhyming clauses: * 


ab li oye pre ally elit ol ol, 


In the process of explaining unajihi to the reader, the editor of al-Hariri com- 
ments in a footnote: 


Spratt dase Lag N 0,5 yay cals 


‘I talk to him, with a sukün on the ya’ in both cases (i.e. ufajihi and unajihi), 


in a manuscript of al-Hariri.’ 


It is quite clear that the great master had deliberately intended to main- 
tain perfect rhymes in the three clauses quoted above. As a concession, he 
annulled the regimen of an on the two following subjunctives, and resorted, 
besides, to the takhfif of the hamza in ufaji'ahu. Or one might say that al- 
Hariri allowed himself, in prose, the poetic licence of using the indicative 
form of the imperfect after an instead of the subjunctive. If the proper 
desinential inflexions were to be restored, the three clauses would forfeit their 
rhyme: ? 


wa-äthartu an ufaji'ahu wa-unäjiyahu li-a'juma 'üda firdsati fihi 


I have already referred to the fact that the recourse to fettered rhyme is 
just as frequent in the rhymed prose of both al-Hamadhäni and al-Hariri as 
it ıs in the verse compositions quite lavishly ınterspersed through their 
magämas. The editors of both al-Hamadhäni and al-Hariri have vocalized 
their texts with scrupulous care. But if we look at the very opening clauses of 
the magäma by al-Hariri, just quoted, al-Barqa'idiyya, we read: ?? 


Le By as AS ani cya ue po xal dts pha o: culo uf 


There is little doubt that al-Hariri intended these two opening clauses, like 
numerous others with varying case-endings in his rhymed prose, to be read 
with taskin or fettered rhyme. If he ingeniously introduced two terms like 
4e 4 which would have total accordance of rhyme with the place name 
A5, , he did not intend such deliberate efforts to be sidestepped or shunned 
by some pedant who would remember that Barqaʻīd is a diptote, which takes 
an a vowel in the genitive and does not admit the tanwin, while the corre- 
sponding rhyme-word is a triptote with the normal genitive case-ending. 
Likewise, al-Hamadhäni did not intend the four clauses below *! to be read 
with four alternating case-endings, but with a gäfiya muqayyada which makes 
all four rhymes uniform by removing or disregarding the respective terminal 
vowels: 


Vemm Y Layo L IN! sl pn BEER 


At this stage a point of definition, or simple differentiation, starts to seem 
imperative. Since the Arabs applied the term gäfiya to the monorhyme at the 
end of verses in the traditional gasida, it is only right and apt for the pur- 


? 65 and n. 28 loc. cit. See also the Büláq ed., 1317 A.H., 74. 

? A]-Hariri's makeshift vocalization 1s prompted by the fact that the u vowel of the suffix pro- 
noun 4, verbal as well as nominal, changes into an ı vowel after a vowelless yë’ or another i 
vowel. 

9 60. 

` 225, al-maqama al-Dinarıyya. 
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poses of this discussion to make a distinction between end-rhyme in the 
gasida and rhyme in the muwashshah, and in rhymed prose. As the primary 
semantic and technical denotations of qafiya are ‘end’ and ‘end-rhyme’ 
respectively, the permutations of internal as well as end rhymes in the 
muwashshah would be referred to as tagfiya, with the added designations 
muqayyada and mutalga, as the case might be. It would, in any case, be 
anomalous to speak of a gäfiya in the muwashshah. Rhyme in prose would 
likewise be referred to as tagfiya in the present context, instead of the tradi- 
tional term saj‘. : 

Having adopted a simple nomenclature for clarity of differentiation, the 
rest of this discussion will concentrate on establishing the validity of two 
statements: 

l. Fettered rhyme, or al-tagfiya al-muqayyada, 1s the single most basic con- 
stituent of the structure of the muwashshah. 

2. Both fettered rhyme and all other ancillary techniques in the structure of 
the muwashshah derive from Arabic literature in the East, and primarily 
from the magämät. 

Very much like fettered rhyme, what I have referred to as ' other ancillary 
techniques ’ amount also to a range of syntactical and morphological licence 
which the poets resort to primarily in the rhyme-carpentry which pervades the 
muwashshahät. While in the poetry interspersed through the magamät, and in 
the regular muwashshah these techniques appear also as accessories to the 
metre, or amount to traditional poetic licence, in the irregular muwashshah 
their added role is to even the balance between the corresponding parts or 
versicles in the aghsaán and agfal. 

These techniques, not unfamiliar to students of Arabic prosody. are the 
following: 

(a) Suppression of the tanwin. 

(b) Takhfif or change of the hamza into other letters. 

(c) The shortening (qasr), of the madd or mamdüd. It will also have been 
noticed in the course of this discussion that the muwashshah composers 
often allow themselves the added liberty, quite rare in Arabic poetry,” of 
lengthening the maqsür for the sake of evening the rhyme. 

(d) The use of the indicative form of the imperfect instead of the subjunctive 
or jussive in verbs deriving from defective roots, and the use of the nom- 
inative instead of the accusative case in nouns deriving from such verbs. 
The muwashshah composers, as we shall see, extend this licence quite 
indiscriminately. 

(e) The separation of rhyme words from their complement or logical 
sequent. This feature, infrequent in the magämät, becomes a stock-in- 
trade device in the muwashshahat. 

The frequent resort to fettered rhyme, and the various licences listed 
above, in the magämät will be illustrated first. Further examples of their pro- 
lific use in the muwashshahät will follow later. 

As the use of fettered rhyme (al-gäftiya al-mugayyada) in al-Hamadhänf’s 
verse compositions has already been illustrated, examples of its use by al- 
Hariri will be given here. The following are 11 out of 24 similar strophes 
declaimed by Abii Zayd in the Magäma al-säwiyya: ? 


“See J. Sh. 'Atyyya, Sullam al-Iısän (Beirut, n.d.), 96, and W. Wright, A gramma: of the 
Ari b a 11, 376 
EE . 
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as ll a op Ul 
onl as aos, Pb N e 
ali Aral Lol ga th gab Ll 
eo bios yall oua Cts Ll 

2493 peri Ne pola 

e ot Ole os Pg x 
pum Y cake 13 pd eias 
e Vy Jis M, pn ine d oh 
P^ 0b OY ob ETAT 
p eis cud FH ges LAE 
Sos! Haele 13! AM awe cule, 

0) ye dal Lad 5 ol all 65, 
UICE EN eH e in 

- o^ ce) Aas A dan! (22 
wa ly ee be, al a) e 
ei de af Y ai Je ZEN 
JAS AUS 35e, Jal als ales 
pall se lensis Jin eats Y 
jal än be pay AE LL 33), 
EC ELIT 
EU eS Cow iy phe ben Ih 
FERNE Cb FH uus 


It 15 important to point out, before any further comments are added, that 
these strophes have exactly the same pattern and rhyme distribution as the 
standard form of the Andalusian zajal, bbba, ccca, etc., with the simple dif- 
ference of the matla‘ being composed of two instead of one, monorhymic 
couplets, aa, aa. As Ibn al-Khashshäb had pointed out,” if the fettered rhyme 
in all these strophes, both internal and end rhymes, were relinquished, and 
the proper desinential inflexions introduced, none of these strophes would 
retain any regularity of rhyme. Al-Hariri seems also to have preferred to 
retain the regular rhyme at the expense of doing violence to the metre which 


“See n. 21 above 


- 
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otherwise, i.e. with loose rhyme, would scan throughout as a perfect hazaj.” 
It should be noted also that in the second verse of the very first strophe (first 
in the whole composition, as it sets the final rhyme in mim for all the other 
strophes), al-Hariri allows himself the unusual licence of using the jussive 
forms of the imperfect tu'abbi and tukhti in place of the indicatives tu'abbi'u 
and fukhti'u. The hamza is eliminated in both cases. As pointed out in (d) 
above, the classical poets allowed themselves the use of the indicative form of 
the imperfect instead of the subjunctive or jussive. If the loose rhyme were to 
be restored in the first strophe above, and the proper grammatical inflexions 
observed, the rhyme sequence would simply cease to exist, and the metre in 
the second verse would be seriously impaired, as can be seen from the follow- 
ing transliteration: 


Ayd man yadda'i 'I-fahmä ila kam ya akhä "I-wahmi tu'abbi'u T-dhanba 
wa ’I-dhammä wa tukhti'u '"I-khata'a '"I-jammà 


In the same maqama, the narrator, al-Harith, makes the following decla- 
mation in the same rhyme and metre: * 


ASU pd us 
3 
6 oa La Vs ipali el Abu) 


Again the rhyme is fettered. Al-Hariri makes a further concession to the 
rhyme scheme by suppressing the tamwin in Zayd, and a concession to the 
metre by using the jussive ta‘ba’ instead of the grammatically correct indica- 
tive ta'ba'u. Ta'ba'u biman would give a succession of four movent letters in 
two different feet (taf‘ildt), and that is inadmissible.’ 

What follows below is eight strophes of a verse composition of al-Hariri 
comprising in all 22 similar strophes, and appearing in his fiftieth and last 
magama, al-Basriyya: * 


' cei Agassly & MV al J 
gs se dey Br opi 
Lamas 4$ Day Lal Ub wily 
= gäll ule sn Jy os 
GAL Ios Cd, ll se, Sy 
qp m op cm b plo eb 
hh al Sb any s, atl og 5 Ll 
tgs Ad any Best dar, el cys 


35 As a result of the fettered rhyme, many parts, both in the ‘arad and darb positions, scan as 
mafá'il, which 1s inadmissible See Mustafa al-Ghalayini, Al-Thurayya al-mudıyya fi 'I-duiüs al- 
arüdıyya (Beirut, 1931), 34. 

3$ 105, 


? Al-Ghaläyini, op cit., 16, 19 and 42-3. 
*! 596-601 It would be noted that these strophes, like those quoted above from the Maqāma 
al-säwıyya, have both the form and rhyme scheme of the Andalusian zayal. 
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abi si duals dow 0155 Y 

e LS alle Del zu gl 
(SANs ETT Gr 
ED OA om o» sr giall 
deo o^ ut ob as se ade oy b 
a ges Hoc ll 
u IS pels pom dood an 
je eda Zen emo of ubi ost 


It will be seen from these eight strophes that the rhyme scheme, that is, 
both internal and end rhymes, alternates between fettered and loose rhyme. It 
will be noticed also that al-Hariri has allowed himself a wide range of licence 
for both metrical and rhyme exigencies. The tanwin is suppressed in mu'takifa 
(strophe 2), for rhyme purposes. The jussive yajib is used in lieu of the indica- 
tive (strophe 3), for both metrical and rhyme considerations. Al-mubtadı’ and 
al-muhtadhi, both accusative (strophe 6), are left vowelless for both metrical 
and rhyme purposes. The Hamza is eliminated from the former term, ostensi- 
bly to give it accordance of sound with its sequent. For both rhyme and met- 
rical purposes the Hamza is eliminated also from the rhyme-word al-badhi’. Of 
greater relevance for our present purpose, however, is the fact that al-Hariri 
uses the relative pronoun «Ùi as an internal rhyme-word (strophe 6), and 
thus sets it apart from its relative clause. Similarly, in the second verse of 
strophe 5, the complement of the relative pronoun man is disjointed or sec- 
tionalized, with J standing as the rhyme-word at the end of one hemistich, 
while the rest of the relative clause constitutes the following hemistich. What 
al-Hariri resorts to so sparingly here becomes, as already indicated, a run-of- 
the-mill exercise in the muwashshahät.?” 

I should perhaps repeat that it is not my purpose to fault what al-Hariri 
has written, or to question the validity of the methods he resorts to when 
coining his rhymes. I am only pointing out how both he and al-Hamadhäni 
gave their sanction to processes which the Andalusians adopted and often 
carried to extremes which the Eastern masters might not have envisaged or 
approved of. I have already pointed out in the study referred to above,” how 
the muwashshah composers turned even prepositions into rhyme-words, sepa- 
rating them from the genitive they govern. I also pointed out one case where 
the inseparable definite article in Arabic is turned into a separate rhyme-word 
by no less a master poet than Ibn Baqi. 

Al-Hariri, as we have seen, allows himself in his verse compositions the 
traditional forms of poetic licence. But on occasion, he allows himself added 
licence. He uses the indicative imperfect after ol: * 


oil gio call sou of 3, M; tek gl al uem us 


9 See (e) above. 


See n. 1 above. 
1667. 
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And again after J (làm kay): ? 
lA m$ i en Leld 
And at the beginning of the following verse: * 
Spi Gin he or uario duod 


The appropriate vocalization in the verse above, i.e. tughlia, would entail 
four successive movent letters in two separate units of the verse, a contiguity 
that is not admissible in any metre.* 

Al-Hariri goes beyond accepted licence in the following verse: ^ 


I z * 2 è (Te ez H E & 


While in the strophes quoted above, al-Hariri had legitimately given the 
perfect passives nu T and du'i pausal forms because they appear in the rhyme 
position, Az. and sežu in the verse above are both given pausal forms out 
of pause. ` ] 

It may be apt at this point to observe that if acknowledged masters like 
al-Hamadhàni and al-Hariri had to bend under a certain latitude in licence 
because of the technical demands of rhyme in prose, the poets in al-Andalus 
who introduced elaborate permutations of rhyme into poetry had, in equal 
measure, to accept a plethora of poetic licence with the plethora of rhyme. 
Indeed Ihsan ‘Abbas the modern literary historian of al-Andalus, describes 
the muwashshah composers as 'latitudinous' in observing the demands of 
Arabic syntax.“ But he makes this stricture without stopping to consider the 
technical difficulties these poets had to labour under. This may be no more 
than a strong hunch, but if the paragons of Arabic writing at the time were 
seen to allow themselves some licence when introducing rhyme into prose, the 
Andalusian poets may have felt less inhibited about licence themselves when 
introducing added rhyme into poetry. The main intention here, however, was 
to show how practically all the techniques used by the muwashshah composers 
in extending the proliferation of rhyme in Arabic prose to Arabic poetry have 
their origins in the magämät. 

As the use of fettered rhyme in the magämät has now been amply illus- 
trated, looking for examples of fettered rhyme or tagfiya mugayyada in the 
muwashshahàt may prove a rewarding exercise. Fettered rhyme is the hall- 
mark of the muwashshah, and this is true of the earliest compositions left 
by Ibn Mä’ al-Samä’, as well as the corpus left by a fourteenth-century com- 
poser like Ibn Zamrak. In fact the two-volume Diwan al-muwashshahät al- 
andalusiyya put together by S. Ghazi starts with the fettered versicle ^ 
5. and ends with the following three versicles with their patently fettered 
rhyme: ^ 


le pl BS Qu eas 
bo cle: ue ails 
a 564. 
9 367 
“Seen 37 above. 
55 482 
*5 1. ‘Abbas, ed. Diwäan al-A'mà al-Tutili (Beirut, 1963), introduction, p 5 


47 Ghazi, 1, 5. 
5 ibid., 11, 673. 
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For the purpose of the present survey one further example may be added to 
those examined above. The following are two strophes from a muwashshah by 
al-Kumayt: ” 


alge Cot 3 Lue Au 
ale o CY os pil Sou 
dus a sis yell tex 
cally 12 oe p L 
gu ym 6» (es le 
ot Le yo Laas pn ok 
ado m o ad iol 
uu 3 Oh c sly 
sald due eel sy 


oz ule nats lait „Is 


If the fettered rhyme scheme were to be made loose, the initial versicles of the 
first strophe would read as follows: 


Zabyun agharru; yahki ’I-gamarä; jayshu 
l-hawari; ya li '-sihami; minhä yusàmu; 


As can be seen, no two of these versicles would retain the requisite rhyme. 

In the second strophe the poet subjects the two verbs tasüb and yadhüb to 
fettered rhyme. They both acquire a form unknown to Arabic, as they retain 
formal aspects of both the jussive and the indicative. Indicative forms of the 
imperfect with the terminal vowel of the jussive are a common feature of the 
muwashshah, owing to fettered rhyme.” 

This seemingly free field of licence goes still further. In the qufl of the sec- 
ond strophe the poet uses the unfamiliar plural form al-ri’dm. The lexical 
forms al-áràm and al-ar 'àm do not fit the metrical pattern. Further on in the 
same muwashshah he coins yet another of his own plurals—al-daydjin. For 
both metrical and rhyme exigencies, he refers to the dual subject aynähu with 
the feminine singular tusagmi. In view of its anomalous idiom and structure 
(unless the text is corrupt), it is difficult to attach any meaningful import to 
the final versicle. 

These are not isolated examples of licence or its excess in the muwashshah. 
In the context of classical Arabic poetry, as the following remarks might fur- 
ther indicate, the muwashshah was the poetry of licence par excellence. 

Both al-Hamadhäni and al-Hariri resort to the legitimate licence of short- 
ening (qasr) of the mamdud. Al-Hamadhäni uses al-'alyà in lieu of al-‘alya’ in 
his poetry,? while al-Hariri uses the shortened forms hibä, hıdhä and bukä,” 


9 ibid., 1, 68-9. 
„ For further examples see Ghazi, 1, 84-90, 100-2, 105, 220-2, 276-81, 373, etc. 
| 


82. 
2 132, 597 and 601 respectively. 
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in place hiba', hidhä’ and bukd’ respectively. Similarly, al-Kumayt uses safrä 
in lieu of safra’ in the following strophe: ? 


Lydall dett, BU ye line J5 Le iz 
Wid f. ÖLE paw de cl ol 


It will be noticed, however, that for exigencies of rhyme and metre, al- 
Kumayt uses a/-‘udhrd where proper idiomatic usage requires al-idhärä. 
Further on in the quf! of the same strophe we read: 


sa et C15 ib u ls 
MM, cu Cha us Ehl ees 


where the syntactical structure clearly demands &«-5 if this epithet is not to 
be understood as qualifying ka's or mabsim.” The poet finds himself 
obliged to use the masculine form of the adjective, because the feminine 
equivalent would upset the metrical balance. It should be added here that the 
muwashshah composers, as already indicated, allow themselves the added lib- 
erty of lengthening the magsür, a practice which was rare, and far from 
normative in Arabic poetry. Thus al-Jazzär gives both «b and the 
epithet > lengthened forms (madd), in order to even the rhyme scheme of 
the following versicles: ? 


elab oe cy Ud es 
ela lal po cod el 
a paul Lil 
edm AS gle sy 


Under the heading of added licence we should also include the way al- 
Kumayt handles a word like -LJi as a mamdüd form, although the alif in it is 
integral to it and not zá'ida (an augment), as in the mamdüd.* He thus arbi- 
trarily subjects al-mä’ to a process of qasr and makes it rhyme with almä: ” 


Ll FF E 


It should be noted that in the first line of this quf], thaghran almä is to be 
understood, although not written, while in the second line, it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that bi "I-mà is redundant, and that it is introduced in order 


53 Ghazi, 1, 63. 

3 This seems to have puzzled Ghazi, and he vocalızes rd imu where he should have vocalized 
nä'mı Ghazi also vocalizes tiflatin where the context requires taflatm. Qaráh means ‘ pure’, 
‘unmixed’, yet the poet goes on to say in the same breath ‘mixed with honey’. It 1s quite 
customary to try and explain away such anomalies by claiming that the poet meant to say ‘it 
was pure, and then it was mixed with honey’ Such interpretations amount to little more than 
apologies. 

55 Ghäzi, 1, 101. 

5 The alıf in ma’, Iıke the alıf m dä’ replaces the original 5 in es^ and *55 respectively, and 
neither of these terms qualifies as a mamdüd Cf. Atiyya, Sullam al-lisän, 94 

5 Ghazi, I, 66. 
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to straighten out the rhyme: an orchard cannot be rained upon with anything 
other than water! 

The elimination of tanwm for purposes of rhyme is just as widespread in 
the muwashshahät as it is in the magämät. Thus in the rhymed prose of.al- 
Hamadhanr: * 


Sats LU ol Hb is! 


If the rhyme is to hold good in these two sentences, the tanwin has to be sup- 
pressed, and fettered rhyme, tagfiya mugayyada, has to be introduced to cir- 
cumvent the different case-endings. 

And likewise in the following: ? 


u a Las qm ^ 5049 cod. las 5 Sul Ha oS 


In the following example, too, even though the case endings are the same, the 
tanwin has to be suppressed, and tagfiya mugayyada introduced, if the rhyme 
is to subsist: € 


ipe db ax) Vy agua Ul ues 


The more elaborate magämät of al-Hartri offer in their turn a profusion of 
similar examples. In the last two clauses below, both cases of tanwin have to 
be suppressed, and pausal forms used instead: *! 


ein pe el LS Sy MI uel ax cud ol (Ul 


Likewise the tanwin has to be suppressed in the first of the two following 
rhymed sentences: 9 


Jai s a5 Dha py lia Las by hia 


In the following example, as qaylata constitutes a diptote, the two cases of 
tanwin have to be suppressed and /agfiya mugayyada introduced if the 
accordance of rhyme is to be maintained between the three clauses: 9 


Woy AUY el A y willy 
And likewise in the following two clauses: * 
ihi, lays ded JL OG hb Ul 


The suppression of tanwin for purposes of rhyme is perhaps just as rife in the 
muwashshahat as the use of the pausal form. Quite often the two coincide or 
are conjoined in what can be described as a double licence, eliminating the 
tanwin and replacing the remaining vowel sign with a sukün or a pausal form. 
Examples are easy to come by both in the most elaborate early compositions 


8 196 
9 198. 
* 193. 
6t 594. 
82 449 
827 

“64. 
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(the over-sanguine experimental works), and in the guarded and fairly stereo- 
typed works of later composers like Ibn al-Khatib and Ibn Zamrak. The fol- 
lowing strophe from a famous muwashshah by Ibn al-Qazzäz should suffice 
for an illustration: ® 


T VÀ y 99 c 5 35 
uz o omi c Go x 
uz al Gs se 
Ske ye ghil we 5 dose 53 
Sal ye ko Warp Jii, 


In the first ghusn alone the tanwin is suppressed four times. If an allowance 
were to be made for the legitimate dropping of the tamvin at the end of each 
ghusn and simt, this strophe would still have seven cases of arbitrary suppres- 
sion of tanwin out of pause, or without any apparent cause other than the 
maintenance of rhyme. The y@’, whether single or geminate, is eliminated 
from shaji or shajiyy. With the attention of the poet focused on the rhyme, 
the grammatical structure of the strophe, and indeed of the whole 
muwashshah 1n which it occurs, is tenuous.® It is doubtful whether usage like 
antaqa 'an and alhaza 'an was familiar before the days of Ibn al-Qazzàz, or 
whether it ever caught on after being used in his muwashshah. 

To all the technical aspects mentioned above, one could perhaps also add 
the lightening of gemination in both the magämät and the muwashshahät for 
the purposes of metre and rhyme. But one aspect which is not purely techni- 
cal, yet very closely related to rhyme, is the use of paronyms. Relatively late 
muwashshah composers like Ibn Zuhr (1110-98), and Ibn Sahl (1212-51), 
showed a partiality for paronomasia. Each one of these poets has left a 
muwashshah in which the paronym is extensively cultivated as a basic feature, 
and one of these (that of Ibn Zuhr), could well have provided the inspiration 
for the other. But there is little reason to doubt that it was al-Hariri who 
had provided the earlier examples, and earlier inspiration, both in his prose 
and in his poetry. 

One can also point out that the muwashshah composers allow themselves 
liberties when they are dealing with feminine plurals, and particularly those 
which do not denote rational beings. They alternately treat the latter as gram- 
matically feminine singular or sound feminine plurals, and they often do this 
within the space of a single verse. Thus in a well-known muwashshah by an 
unknown poet: ® 


alal Zug u prt SI 
413 (554 as els odo 


65 Ghazi, 1, 163 

6 Ihsän Abbas, commenting on vilis fourth Strophe of thıs same muwashshah by Ibn al-Qazzäz 
(Ghäzi, ı, 164), simply wonders whether any ‘ coherent grammatical structure’ can be made out 
in the strophe See his Tärikh al-adab al-andalusi, ‘asr al-tawa’if wa "-murübitin (Beirut, 1962), 
244 


© Ghazi, tt, 114-15 and 238-40 
8 ibid., 625 
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And again in the same muwashshah: ® 


als ye Jl a al de vs 
alas las DAA ete 
And in a muwashshah by Ibn Baai: ” 
es ee 


An early sanction of such poetic licence can be found In two verses by al- 
Hamadhani in his magäma al-Basrıyya: ” 


, = Es $ 
Ol Badana È) (d Gale ot dk Le play 
Osha ils Obl Fle po GS N tals 


But all this can in a sense qualify as peripheral or incidental to the basic argu- 
ment of this paper. The two great masters of Arabic letters of all time, both 
endowed with an unquestionable and predominating genius, had written their 
masterpieces in rhymed prose. It was rhymed prose which stood out as the 
distinctive feature of their delightful productions. Both authors, so to speak, 
treated rhyme in prose with indulgence. In one instance, al-Harirr's editor 
tells us, the great master must have overlooked the demands of Arabic callig- 
raphy so that his rhymes would rhyme to the eye as well as to the ear of his 
readers: ^? 


& liy cepi Al Sue nal uds UM oss G Spa 


dais el c öl L2; JUL «Ji tle d ded 


The alif of thawa at the end of the first verse is not written in the form of a 
ya’, as it should be written, so that thawd bihi in the first verse would have 
total accordance, both in graphic delineation and rhyme, with rhawäbihi in 
the second. 

I have described elsewhere, and in some detail," how rhymed prose from 
the Arab East simply took the cultural life of al-Andalus by storm. All the 
literati of al-Andalus, including, of course, the muwashshah composers, stud- 
ied at the feet of al-Hamadhàni and al-Hariri. The muwashshahät are the 
product of a sanguine attempt by Andalusian poets to give rhyme the same 
indulgence in poetry that al-Hamadhàni and al-Hariri had given it in both 
prose and poetry. 

To sum up, I have tried to show in the preceding pages how practically all 
the techniques used to adorn poetry with added rhyme (i.e. in the process of 
tawshih),^ derive from the magamat. And I need no reminder at this stage 
that I have overlooked in all this the ‘enigmatic’ and ‘highly controversial’ 
problem of the kharja and its role in the muwashshah. But I have variously 


9 ibid., 626 
ibid , 1, 449. 
7" 70 


7 202, and n. 2, 202. 

P See article referred to inn 10 above. 

^ See the article referred to in n. 10 above, where it 1s pointed out that the term tawshih 
meant ‘adornment’ or ‘ literary embellishment’ in classical Arabic usage 
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referred to the kharja in a number of previous studies as an element of hazl ” 
or burlesque, of mujün’® or that ‘intimate’ mixture of the sharp, the witty, the 
prurient, or frankly lascivious, meant to divert and entertain. Readers of the 
maqamat will be well aware that there is a good, or even a hefty measure of 
all that in the magämät of both al-Hamadhaàni and al-Hariri, and that it was 
often saved until the end of the magäma so that it would have the striking 
and lasting effect of a finale. It is only a cause of regret, however, that the 
Imam Muhammad Abduh should have given us an expurgated edition of the 
maqamat of al-Hamadhani, and that M.M. ‘Abd al-Hamid should have fol- 
lowed in the Imäm’s footsteps some twenty years later. Both the Imam and 
‘Abd al-Hamid end many a magdma with words, which take varying apolo- 
getic forms, that indicate that whole sections had been left out “because they 
are of little benefit to readers, and use language which is adverse to public 
morals'." But readers of al-Hariri can find in the 20th and 43rd magämas, 
and in many others, the sharp and salacious elements familiar to them in the 
kharjas. They are the same elements which al-Harirr's equally famous British 
confrere of three centuries later introduced into some of his Canterbury Tales. 
Chaucer, too, incidentally, graced his tales with rhyme. 

There are no muwashshahät in the magäamät, but all the rudiments, all the 
masonry, every aspect of the technique employed in writing them has the 
magämät as its fons et origo. 


75 * The kharja of the muwashshah in a new light’, Journal of Arabic Literature, ıx, 1978, 1-13. 
See also my article entitled, * The case for the Arabic origins of the muwashshahät, court poetry 
and burlesque in al-Andalus’, The Maghreb Review, vol. 18, nos. 1-2, 1993 (forthcoming). 

7% * The language and function of the Hispano-Arabic zajal’ in A nuscellany of Middle Eastein 
articles, In Memoriam Thomas Muir Johnstone 1924-1983, ed A. K Irvine, R B. Serjeant and 
G. Rex Smith (Longman, 1988), 3-14 

7 See e.g. ‘Abduh’s edition, 165, 173 and 224, and ‘Abd al-Hamid, 215 and 223 


ALAM AL-DIN IN ISMÄTILISM: 
WORLD OF OBEDIENCE OR 
WORLD OF IMMOBILITY? 


By SIMONETTA CALDERINI 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


The definitions of the term Glam (world) given by Muslim scholars from 
the tenth century onwards are as varied as the discussions on the world’s 
shape, the aim of ıts existence and its reality (or irreality). Most theologians 
would agree that ‘G/am is ' all that is not God ’,' or ' all that exists, other than 
God *? thereby implying that the world is simply ‘all that is created ’.? 

Alam ıs seen as a collective name, indicating a group of beings or a 
species; ^ as a result, different parts of one world can also be called ‘ worlds ' 
('awalim). Being applicable to all of creation, physical as well as spiritual, 
‘alam can be defined in physical terms as ‘a body (or mass—Jirm), the shape 
of which is round, ... finite ',*5 and specifically, can be used to indicate the 
sphere of a planet’ or the spheres of the universe (see the expression ‘Glam al- 
gamar). At the same time ‘glam can indicate the domain of spiritual beings, 
which possess no bodies? and in mystical terms, ‘Glam and ‘awdlim refer to 
the stages along the spiritual path of the mystic.'? 

With its broad meaning of domain (hayiz), the term 'alam is attested in 
some Arabic translations from Greek philosophical texts"! and it is in this 
sense that expressions such as ‘Glam al-'agl, ‘alam al-nafs, and to a certain 
extent ‘Glam al-din, can be understood. : 

The term din comprises several meanings, some of which are listed by the 
fifteenth-century lexicographer Firüzäbädi; they are: submission (is/äm), cus- 
tom or usage (ada), worship ('ibada), obedience (tà'a), submissiveness (dull), 
reckoning (hisäb), religious community (milla), piety (wara'a), etc." The term, 
therefore, appears to relate to the Western concept of ' religion ' in terms of 


ee Abir’l-Qäsım, Al-kashshäf ‘an haqaá'iq. al-tanzil (Beirut, al-där al-'alamiya, 
n. d.), 54. 

* Ràzi, Fakhr al-din, A/-Tafsir al-kabir (or Mafātih al-ghayb) (Beirut, 1981), 1, 4. 

‘Ibn Manzür, Muhammad ibn Mukarram, Lisán al-‘arab (Beirut, 1956), xi, 420 

*Tabari, Abū Ja‘far, Jami‘ al-bayän fi tafsir al-Qur'an (Beirut, 1983), 1, 48; cf. also Lane, 
E.W , An Arabic-English lexicon (London, 1874), book 1, part v, 2140-1. 

5 Mas'üdi, ‘Ali b. Husayn, Kırab al-tanbih wa’l-ıshräf (Beirut, 1965), 9, 13 and Tabari, Tafsir, 
923, as quoted by Kraus, P., ‘Jabir ibn Hayyän: contribution à Phistoire des idées scientifiques 
dans l'ISslam', m Mémoires de l'Institut. Français d'Archéologie Orientale (MIFAO), vol XLV, 
part tt (Cairo, 1942) p. 149, n 2. See also the anonymous ‘Fsi ina masa’ fi 'l-haqá'ig, an uncata- 
logued manuscript in the collection of the Institute of Ismaili Studies, London, f 9v: * and in par- 
ticular everything 1s a world: even the first human being is the world of the gdm’. I would like 
to take this opportunity to thank the Institute of Ismaili Studies in London for allowing me to 
consult this manuscript as well as the others mentioned in this article 

t Biruni, Muhammad b. Ahmad, Kitab al-Qdniin al-Mas'üdi, (Haydarabad, Matba'a Maylis 
dä’ırat al-ma'ürif al-"Uthmäniya, 1954), 1, 21 

7 Abü'l-Ma'àlt, Hatim b. ‘Imran b Zahra (d 1103), ' Risalat al-usül wa’l-ahgäm `, in Tamır, 
A. (ed ), Khams rasa’ ismàá'iliya (Salamiya, 1956), 104 

**Jábir ibn Hayyän, apud Kraus, MIFAO, 148. 

? [bn ‘Arabi, Al-Futuhät al-Makkiya (Cairo, 1972), 1, 260-3 

oC among others Ghazal, Muhammad b. Muhammad, /hya’ 'ulüm al-din (Cairo, 1916), 
IV, 2 

"Kraus, MIFAO, p 149, n 2. 

? Firüzäbädi, Muhammad b. Ya'qüb, A/-Oämüs al-muhit, iv (Buläg, 1302), 221. 
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praxis and, to an extent, of belief/personal faith, as well as of a religious sys- 
tem, or a specific religious community." 

Some of the meanings of din seem to have been derived from distinct 
linguistic origins. Some scholars refer the meanings of ‘ reckoning’ and ' law- 
suit/judgement ' to an Akkadian or Aramaic root," and both the meanings of 
‘faith ’ and “community of faithful’ to the Avestan daénd."° 

With its broad sense of ‘religion’, din appears already in pre-Islamic 
poetry. In the Qur’än it is used with the meaning of law, of reckoning 
(yawm al-din), system of belief, submission,” as well as of worship and 
obedience.'® 

In this paper I concentrate on the two meanings of obedience (t@‘a) and of 
religious community (milla) which, in my opinion, reflect more closely the 
implications of the concept of ‘alam al-din in Isma‘ilism. As we shall see milla 
is mainly intended, in Isma‘Ili terms, to indicate the hierarchy, that is, the 
Isma ‘ili da‘wa. The emphasis on the interpretation of din as obedience is well 
attested in medieval Arabic sources: from Tabari, ' it [din] is worship as well 
as obedience to God ’ and Jawharı, ‘ din means obedience ’,” to Shahrastani, 
“the meaning of din, which is obedience (/a@‘a) and submission (ingiyad) ’,?! 
and Ibn Manziir, where an example is provided showing that obedience can 
not only be applied to God but can be extended, for instance, to the imdm.” 

One of the characteristics of Ismällism rests within the hierarchical orga- 
nization of its da‘wa. However, this feature is not exclusive to Ismá'ilism as it 
was already present, for example, in the early ‘Abbasid movement (even 
though with less sophistication and for a shorter period of time). Also, the 
cognate Muslim sects of the Druzes and the Nusayris lay a’ similar stress on 
hierarchical structure.” 

The members of such a hierarchy, called by Western scholars ' teaching 
hierarchy ' or ' ecclesiastical hierarchy ', were Ismaili dignitaries whose titles 
and functions varied according to time and place. Their number seems to 
have been symbolic from early times, tallying with cosmological as well as 


3 Shahrastäni, Muhammad ‘Abd al-Karim, in hus Kitab al-nulal wa’l-nıhal, ed Wakil (Cairo, 
1968), 33-4 distinguishes between din and milla and relates the latter to communal and societal 
living. 

4 Smith, W C., The meaning and end of religion (New York, 1964), 92; Jeffrey, A., The 
foreign vocabulary of the Qur’Gn (Baroda, 1938), 132-3. 

5 Smith, op.cit., 91; McDonald, D. B., ‘din’, EI (Ist ed.), 975 and Jeffrey, op. cıt., 132-3. 

5 Goldziher, I., Muslim studies, (ed) S M. Stern (London, 1967), 1, 21 and Smith, op eit, 
p270,n 5 

" Mir, M., Dictionary of Qur’dnic terms and concepts (New York--London, 1987), 49-52. 

'’ Tayoub, with reference to Qur’än, 2 193, in Hawting, G R. and A.-K.A. Shareef (ed ), 
Approaches to the Qur'àn (London, Routledge, 1993), 161. 

? Tabari, Tafsir, 1, 571. 

? Jawhari, Ismá'il b. Hammad, Al-Sıhah (Cairo, 1956-58), v, 2118 

?! Shahrastàni, Milal, 37-8. 

? Ibn Manzür, Lisdn, xii, 169~71 Cf. the same concept in the Rasa’ of the Ikhwän al-Safa' 
in Hyab, Muhammad Farid, Al-falsafa al-sıyäsiya "inda Ikhwän al-Safa’ (Cairo, 1982), p 120 
with n | 

? Hamdanı, Abbas, ‘ Evolution of the organizational structure of the Fatimid da‘wa the 
Yemeni and Persian contribution’, Arabian Studies, wi, 1976, 87; Canard, M., ‘ Da‘wa’, EI 
(2nd ed), 168-9 For the Nusayri hierarchy see Dussaud, R., Histoire et religion des Nosairis, 
(Paris, 1900), Arabic text, 190-1, Kraus, P., “Les Dignitaires de la hiérarchie religieuse selon 
Gabir Ibn Hayyan ', BIFAO, xi, 1942, p. 86, n. 1, and Moosa, M , Extremist Shutes, the Ghulat 
sects (Syracuse-New York, 1987), 358-60 For the hudüd in Druze doctrine see Hodgson, M G., 
'Al-Darazi and Hamza ın the origin of the Druze religion’, JAOS, LXXXII, 1962, 13-16, and 
Abu Izeddin, M. N., The Diuzes (Leiden, 1984), 104 For the development of Druze hudüd as 
well as the use of hudüd for polemics against the Ismà'ilis, see Bryer, D. R. W., ‘ The origins of 
the Druze religion’, Der Islam, 1i, 1975, 243-6. Finally, for a good and wide study of the con-» 
cept of hierarchy according to the Ikhwän al-Safa’, including the different kinds of natural, 
philosophical and political hierarchy see Hijab, Falsafa, 115-68 
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philosophical numeric speculations. In the early tenth century, Nawbakhti 
reports that the Qarmatians drew correspondences between the seven 
prophets, the seven imams, the seven heavens and earths and the seven parts 
of the body. He also informs us that they divided the earth into twelve 
regions (jaza’ir), each of which was the responsibility and within the sphere of 
propaganda of a hujja, his dai and his yad.” At this time such dignitaries 
were referred to in Isma'ili sources as hudüd Allah, or marätib al-din,? their 
overall function being that of a link between God and His creation, and of 
signs for the believer towards the path of salvation.” 

It 1s with Syistani (d. c.1002) that the hierarchy of hudūd began to be 
included within a wider doctrinal and philosophical system. In fact the hudüd 
became the constituent parts of the ‘Glam al-wad‘, or world of normative 
order (also called by Sijistani @am al-din), which attained the status of third 
world, alongside the world of Nature and the world of the Soul.” 

To the ‘alam al-wad‘ pertains a distinctive modality of creation and of 
existence. Most important, within such a world the status of the hudüd with- 
in the Isma'ili hierarchy is doctrinally justified by linking them with philo- 
sophical and spiritual entities; in this way the physical hierarchy of nätig 
(Prophet), asās, mutimm (= imam), lähig and janäh is assimilated to the spiri- 
tual hierarchy-constituted by the Neoplatonic Intellect and Soul and the three 
early Isma'ili entities of jadd, fath and khayal.” 

Sijistänt did not deal extensively with the concept of ‘Glam al-wad'; how- 
ever, his mention of this world served to acknowledge the intermediary func- 
tion of the members of the Isma‘ili da‘wa. This represented an important 
development within Syistani’s system of thought, for in his early work, Kitab 


4 Mashkour, M. J. (tr.), An-Nawbakhtı, Les sectes shutes (Tehran, 1980), 87-9. 
? [bn Hawshab, Fas! min kıtäb al-rushd, apud Hussein, M K, ‘ Fragments of the Kitäbu 
*r-rushd wa’l-hidäyat’, in Ivanow, W. (ed.), Collectanea, 1 (Leiden, 1948), Arabic text, 203. 
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Ibid , 189: 
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*6 Ja‘far b Mansür al-Yaman (?) ' Kitab al-‘alim wa'l-ghulàm ', in Ghalib, M. (ed), Arba‘ 
kutub haqqàntya (Beirut, 1983), 23-6 and quotation from Mansür al-Yaman, apud Hamidi, 
Ibrahim b Husayn (d. 1162), Kitüb kanz al-walad (Wiesbaden-Beirut, 1971), 43 where ts stated 
“that God is worshipped through His /wdiid, whom he made the link between Himself and His 
creation ° For the hudüd as signs and indications for man to go closer to God, see Kitab al-'ülim, 
24 

77 Syistani, Abii Ya'qüb, Kitab al-magälid, MS (R) 5, manuscript belonging to the Hamdani 
collection, a photocopy of which 1s 1n the library of the Institute of Ismaili Studies, f 53v—54r: 
daly OY! e Alem ls Rol JE ae gle opal rl gill | ee exul eub 
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8 Sijistäni, Abū Ya'qüb, Kırab ithbät al-nubü'ät (Beirut, 1966), 54 

? Syistant, Abū Ya'qüb, Magálid, f 54v. For the importance of the number five in Ismà'ili 
hierarchies see Marquet, Y., ‘ Grades et heptades d’Imäms dans la Rısäla káfiya, traité 1smailien 
nizärite du 8/14 siècle’, JA, ccıxxın, 1985, 141 To this could be added the tenth-century 
scholar al-Nisabüri, as quoted by Hätim al-Hamudi, in Hamdam, * Evolution’, 92 See also Siri, 
Muhammad b. ‘All b. Hasan (eleventh century), Al-gasida al-Süriya (Damascus, 1955), 33, 44. 

In his Yanabir (Kitab al- Yanübi', in Corbin, H (ed ), Trilogie ısmaehenne (Tehran-Parıs, 1961, 
Arabic text, 14), Syjistant mentions ' the ten /iudéd among spiritual and physical beings ". This 
sentence ıs interpreted by the writer of the explicatory note to the nineteenth-century manuscript 
to mean the ten spiritual Audiid and the ten physical Aiudiid. However, the text would suggest that 
what is meant is the ten Audid altogether, which is supported by Sipstán?'s passage in Magälid, 
and later on in Yanäbr' itself, Arabic text, 72-3 and 92. 
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al-nusra, he is reported to have implicitly denied the necessity of a hierarchy 
of interpreters and teachers.” 

With Hamid al-din Kirmäni (d. c.1021) speculation on the Ismàá'ili hudüd 
as full components of the ‘Glam al-din reached its climax. But while Sijistani 
had assumed a double hierarchy in his ‘Glam al-wad', where philosophical 
hypostases were side by side with Isma‘ili dignitaries, Kirmäni went one step 
further and made the Ismaili hudüd the only components of the ‘Glam al-din. 

The hudid are ten in number to fit Kirmani’s Neoplatonic system of the 
Ten Intellects ?' which constitute the ‘Glam al-ibdä‘ (world of origination), and 
similarly the physical world, a revised Ptolemaic universe of ten or more 
spheres. The underlying concept of Kirmàni's philosophical elaboration ıs 
exactly the correspondence drawn between the world of din and the other 
worlds, a correspondence which he defines as mizän al-diyäna (balance involv- 
ing the world of din).** Thus, for example, the Prophet in the ‘alam al-din cor- 
responds to the First Intellect in the world of origination as both are the 
rationale for the existence of all other members of the hierarchy.? 

As for the ten hierarchical ranks of the world of din, they are described by 
Kirmani according to both a synchronic and a diachronic perspective. 
Synchronically, the hudüd are the ranks of the Ismaili da‘wa, from the highest 
position, the Nätig,”* to the lowest affiliate." From a diachronic viewpoint, 
the hudüd are seen as the ranks of a prophetic cycle inaugurated by the 
Prophet and comprising the Wasi, the seven imäms and the Qà'im.* Similarly 
to the Tenth Intellect, which completes the world of emanation, the Od’im 
puts an end to the world of din by removing its hierarchical ranks, which are 
no longer needed during his era, an era of actual knowledge.” 

What is then the purpose of the world of din? The spiritual world of orig- 
mation and emanation on the one side and the physical world on the other 
are not completely separated; on the contrary, for Kirmäni there is a point of 
contact * which to a certain extent can be identified with the world of dm. 
This trait d'union is represented by knowledge, acknowledgement and above 
all obedience. Knowledge, which leads to perfection, 1mplies knowledge of 


© Kirmäni, Hamid al-din, Kitab al-Rıyäd, (Beirut, 1960), 194-5 and a reference to the passage 
by Madelung, W , ‘ Das Imamat in der frühen Ismaihtischen Lehre’, Der Islam, xxxvii, 1961, 
124 

"cf the ten Intellects in Farabi, Abii Nasr, Kitàb Aid’ ahl al-madina al-fádila (Beirut, 1982), 
104, 122 and Ibn Sina, Abii ‘Ali, al-Nayä (Cairo 1331/1913), p 273. For the main differences 
between the emanative systems of these two scholars and Kırmäni, see Hilmi, Husayn M K., 
introduction to Kırmänl, Rähat al-'agl (Leiden, 1953), 26-7 

2 Rahat al-'agl as a whole ıs devoted to showing the cosmic law of correspondences, see in 
particular pp 184-5 and 279 

" Rahat, 102. 

2e differentiation of the hudüd ıs hierarchical], not substantial, see in this regard Kırmäni, 
Rıyäd, 85 

E Rahat, 134-5 where the ten /tudüd of the world of din are as follows. the prophet, the wast, 
the imam, bab (gate), huja (proof), dāf al-balägh (missionary of the message), dd‘T mutlaq (mıs- 
sıonary general) dà T mahsür (limited missionary), ma'dhün mutlaq (general legate) and finally 
ma 'dhün mahsür (limited legate) 

For a short description of these Audüd m Rahat see Hamdam, ‘ Evolution’, 92-3 and for a 
summary of the above passage see Makarem, S. N., * The philosophical significance of the Imam 
in Isma'ilism ', Studia Islamica, xxvu, 1967, 47-8 

% Rahat, 124, 131 For an explanation of this perspective see Madelung, ' Das Imamat ', 126. 
For both perspectives see Bryer, * Origins’, 58. 

" On the correspondence between the Tenth Intellect and the Qà'un see Rähat, 137, on the 
function of the qà'm with regard to the "alam al-din, see Siri, Qasida, 70, and Kirmäni, Rıyäd, 
197-8 and 201-2. For the significance and an interpretation of the world of the ga’ım in 
Kirmàni, see Calderini, S., ‘Studies in [sma‘ili cosmology: the role of intermediary worlds, 
Ph D thesis, University of London, 1991, 82-5. 

*® Riyad, 111-12, 144. 
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tawhid or of divine rule (siyasa ilähiya); ?.this can only be attained through 
the intermediation of the hudüd and the acknowledgement of their hierarchi- 
cal status. The expression of such an acknowledgement is represented in gen- 
eral by obedience to the hudūd as a whole, which is equivalent to obedience to 
God,” and in particular by obedience to the hierarchical rank superior to 
one’s own.“ i 

The significance of the world of dm in Kirmàni's work lies not only in its 
theological and philosophical intermediary role but also in its political impli- 
cations. In fact obedience to the Audiid means, according to Kirmàni, obedi- 
ence to the highest living dignitary, the imam of the time, Hakim bi-amr 
Allah (reg. 996-1021). Therefore the world of din expresses—and substanti- 
ates—the recognition of a particular leadership for the Isma‘ili hierarchy: the 
Fatimid dynasty. In fact, Kirmánrs highly sophisticated elaboration of the 
‘alam al-din is directly related to the development which the dawa was wit- 
nessing during his time. While in the past the da‘wa had been linked to other 
sectors of the Fatimid state and its affairs supervised by the Qadi al-qudät or 
the wazir, during Hakim’s reign it was given formal recognition through the 
appointment of its own leader in the person of the da‘ al-du‘at.” Among the 
reasons behind Hakim’s emphasis and reliance on the da‘wa some scholars 
have seen the fact that the da‘wa was a more reliable organization than the 
army, torn, as it was, by conflicts between several ethnic groups.“ 

Al-Mu'ayyad frl-din Shirazi (d. 1077) contributed to the elaboration of 
the ‘Glam al-din in two ways: firstly, he expanded upon the definitions and 
functions of its hudüd, and secondly, by returning to a Sijistani-like double 
hierarchy, he shifted the stress of the mizän al-diyäna. 

With regard to the hudüd, Shirazi endorses their intermediary role by 
relating them to the divine names, thereby making them not only the means 
by which to approach divine unity but also the living proofs of God in His 
creation.” Moreover, their hierarchical order is seen to represent the steps 


® Rahat, 21-3, 343-4. For the concept of knowledge leading to perfection see ibid., 104. 

” Rıyäd, 146. 

^ Rahat, 106. b 

*? While Kırmäni, explicitly mentions in his works Hakim bi-amr Allāh as the imam of his 
time, Sıjıstänt’s position with regard to the Fatimid dynasty ıs much more complicated; in his 
Kitab al-iftikhar (wr. 961) he calls the Fatimids ‘the rightly guided lieutenants of the seventh 
unam’ Muhammad b. Isma‘il. For Siistani’s attitude towards the Fatimid leadership see 
Poonawala, I. K., 'Al-Syistani and his Kudb al-Magälid , m Little, D. P. (ed.), Essays on Islamic 
civilization (Leiden, 1976), 277, and Madelung, ‘Das Imamat ', in particular, 109. See also the 
work attributed to Sijistani, ' Risalat tuhfat al-mustajibin ', in Tamir, A., Khams rasa’il, 152-3. 

* Bryer, ‘Origins’, 61-3 and 69-70, Assaad, S. L, The reign of Al-Hakim bi amr Allah 
(996-1021) a political study (Beirut, 1974), 86-93 For the functions of the da al-du'üt see 
Shaban, M. A., Islamic history, vol 11 (750-1055), (Cambridge, 1986), 199-200. 

* See in particular Lev, Y , ‘ Army, regime and society in Fatimid Egypt, 358-487/968-1094 ’, 
International Journal of Middle East Studies, xix, 1987, 340-6; and Peterson, D. C., * Cosmogony 
and the Ten Separated Intellects in the Rahat al-‘Aql of Hamid al-din al-Kirmàni ', Ph D. thesis, 
University of California, Los Angeles 1990, 235-6. On the dichotomy/relationship dawla-da wa 
under the Fátimids see the views of von Grunebaum and S M. Stern, as well as the contrasting 
views of Bernard Lewis. For a summary of interpretations see Heck, G. W., * Cairo or Baghdad? 
A critical re-examination of the role of Egypt in the Fatimid dynasty's imperial design ', Ph.D 
rue University of Michigan 1986, 72-9, 286-90 as well as Hamdani, Evolution, in particular 

7-98. 

^ For the Audüd and the divine names see Shirazi, Mu'ayyad fi’l-din, al-Majalis al- 
Mu'ayyadiya, ed. Hätim Hàmid al-din (Oxford, 1986), u, 416 and Majälis (Beirut, 1984), m, 
255-6. For the Aiudüd as ıntermediarıes and proofs of God, see Majalis (Beirut, 1974), 1, 78. 

The indentification of the Audiid with the divine names or attributes 1s to be found almost two 
centuries later in the work of the Syrian scholar Qays b Mansür Dadikhi (d. between 1255 and 
1257). In his Risálat al-asabi' (apud Tamir, A. ed., Khams rasá'il), 160, 166-8, Dädikhi calls the 
world of hudüd: ‘alam wasfi (world of qualification) and explains that only through the hudad of 
the terrestrial hierarchy can the divine qualities be seen. 
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towards the perfection of the human soul and, eventually, towards salvation.* 
Thus, in the same way that the lowest rank in the hierarchy looks to his su- 
perior rank as a goal to be achieved, so the human being regards the angelic 
condition as his aim. The achievement of a superior state is therefore not 
impossible, but is present in a potential state at every level." 

As for the ranks comprising the world of din, they are subdivided into two 
hierarchies: a superior hierarchy of five members—the three archangels 
Gabriel, Michael and Serafiel, and the Tablet (lawh) and Pen (qalam), and 
an inferior hierarchy made of mustajib, dà't, hujja, bàb, imàm (wasi) and the 
Prophet.” There is in Shirazi’s system an almost complete absence of the 
world of Intellects, which was instead so central in Kirmant.” As a result, the 
mizän al-diyäna described by Shirazi is limited to the correspondence between 
the world of din and the material world, which become, respectively, the 
world of Command (amr) and the world of Creation (khalg), or the esoteric 
(bätin) and the exoteric (zahir).?! 

Not unlike Kirmàni, Shirazi emphasizes the law of obedience as the foun- 
dation for the ‘alam al-din. Without obedience the whole religious system 
would be undermined and its laws subverted; obedience is paired with knowl- 
edge, while lack of obedience would lead to fitna (which is worse than mur- 
der!).? Obedience in this case is to be understood as obedience to the imam, 
with the double connotation of the imam of the time, and the imam who lies 
in potentiality in each rank. 

The concept of obedience as the very basis of the world of din remains a 
constant feature in Ismä’lli literature; moreover, occasionally the speculations 
on the subject indirectly reflect changed historical circumstances affecting the 
leadership of the Isma‘ili da‘wa. One such case is the Tayyibi literature in the 
Yemen which, even though highly dependent on: Kirmáni's and Shirazi’s sys- 
tems,” gives a new dimension to the interpretation of obedience within a hier- 
archical structure. 

The Isma^ili community experienced two major splits which left it divided 
over acknowledgement of its leadership. In 1094 the first split occurred with 
the death of the imäm Mustansir bi’lläh and concerned the succession 
between his eldest son Nizar and the younger son Musta‘li. Nizar was killed 
in 1095 but the Iranian da'wa continued to support his cause and followed a 
new line of imäms, while Musta'li was recognized as imäm by most Ismä’llis 


“6 Mayälıs, 1, 204, n, 417. 

*' Majális, n1, 60, each kadd 1s an imam (= the highest living hadd) in potentiality, similarly 
each human being is an angel on a potential level 

% Mazälıs, iV, MS 720 in the collection of the Institute of Ismaili Studies, London (see Gacek, 
A., A catalogue of Arabic manuscripts in the library of the Institute of Ismaili Studies, 1, London, 
1984, 60-2), f 3b 

® Mayälıs, 11, 60. 

% There are only a few mentions of the "alam al-ıbdä’ ın Mayälıs, see for example vol. 1, 294—6, 
where the concept is attributed to other scholars and does not necessarily seem to be held by 
Shirazi himself. See also in this regard a mention of a doctrinal ‘ disagreement ’ between Shirazi 
and Kırmäni on the concept of alam al-ıbdä’ and the theory of the Ten Intellects, as reported in 
an anonymous Ismá'ili manuscript, which bears no title, and which is included in MS 896 (provi- 
sional), in the collection of the Institute of Ismaili Studies, London, ff 15v-16r It could be rele- 
vant in this regard the fact that Shirazi never refers to Kirmfni in his works, see Hilmi, intro- 
duction to Rahat, 18. But, on the other hand, see the statement by Hàmidi in his Kanz, 76. 

5! For some examples of mizan al-dıyana in Shirazi, see Majális, 1, 112-15, 125-6, 253-5. 

32 On the devastating effects of disobedience see Maydiis, 1, 120-1; for obedience and knowl- 
edge see Majälıs, 1, 343-4 and obedience versus fitna, Mayälıs, 1, 196-7 

5 Both authors are often referred to as sources in Tayyibi works: see Hamidi, Kanz, 36, 72 
etc; Hämidi, ‘Zahr badhr al-haqa'iq', in ‘Awwa, ‘Adil (ed), Muntakhabät Isma‘iliya 
(Damascus, 1958), 164 ff For Shirüzi's influence on Yemen literature see Hamdam, Abbas, 
‘The sira of al-Mu'ayyad fi’l-din al-Shirázi', Ph.D thesis, University of London, 1950, 160-1. 
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in Egypt, Syria, Yemen and India.” The second split occurred within the 
Musta‘lian line of imäms in 1130 when Musta‘li’s son, Amir, was killed before 
having nominated a successor. Eventually in 1132 Amir’s cousin proclaimed 
himself imäm and was recognized as such by the majority of Musta‘lian 
Ismà'ilis in Egypt and Syria. 

The Sulayhi dynasty of Yemen, however, took this opportunity to disas- 
sociate itself from the Fätimids in Egypt and upheld instead the rights of an 
alleged * son of Amir, Tayyib. Then the leader of the Sulayhi dynasty pro- 
claimed that Tayyib had gone into concealment in 1130 and nominated a dà'T 
mutlag as spiritual leader of the Yemeni community, acting on behalf of the 
hidden imäm. The dà't mutlaq was later given the privilege of appointing his 
own successor, and after the second dai mutlaq the office became 
hereditary.” 

To what extent did these circumstances affect speculation on the world of 
din and on obedience to its hudud ? Along Kirmàni's and Shirazi’s lines, Tay- 
yibi scholars reaffirm the concept that the knowledge of the hudud, who are 
the most noble of God's creation, leads to tawhid. However, there is a new 
emphasis on acknowledgement of and obedience to the hadd immediately 
superior to one's own; this becomes a necessity for maintaining order and it is 
equivalent to obedience to God Himself.” 

In fact, the superior rank is hidden in the inferior rank so that lack of 
acknowledgement of and obedience to any rank necessarily leads to a lack of 
acknowledgement of the highest rank.? This is exemplified on a cosmological 
scale by the so-called ‘drama in heaven’ whereby a hesitation (tawaqquf) in 
acknowledging the superiority of the Second Intellect caused the fall of the 
Third Intellect and the appearance of the material world. The Third Intellect 
in fact did not dismiss the superiority of the First Intellect but, by doubting 
the precedence of what was immediately superior to itself, committed an error 
and fell behind.” When it realized what it had done, its first action was to 
obey the Second Intellect and to become submissive. 

This new emphasis is significant when applied to the ranks of the da'wa: 
indeed, Tayyibi texts constantly refer to the imam Tayyib as the imäm of the 
time who appoints the ranks of the hierarchy, but in reality the highest living 
hadd has become the dä’ mutlaq and it is to him that obedience is due, as 
equivalent to obedience to God. In fact when the imäm is in hiding, he is never- 
theless present among the believers through the existent hudizd, the highest of 


5 See Canard, M., ' Fatumids’, EZ (2nd ed ), 857-8; Madelung, W., * Ismá'ihyya', EJ nd 
ed ), 200 and Hamdani, H , ' The history of the Isma'ili da‘wa and its literature during the last 
phase of the Fatimid empire’, JRAS, 1932, 127-8. 

55 On the Sulayhi dynasty see Krenkow, F , ' Sulayhi’, EJ (1st ed.), 515-17. On Tayyib’s his- 
torical reality see the contrasting views of Ivanow, ' Isma‘iliya’ EZ Supplement. 1938, 99 and 
Stern, SM, ‘ The succession to al-Amir, the claims of the later Fatimids to the imamate and the 
rise of Tayyibi Ismá'ilism ’, Oriens, IV, 1951, m particular 196-212 

* For the role of the d@T mutlaq m the Yemen see Hamdani, A., ‘The dà Hatim ibn 
on al-Hamuidi (d. 1199) and his book Tuhfat al-qulüb ', Oriens, xxın-ıv, 1974, 277-8 and 
285 

? Hamidi, Kanz, 74-5. 

Sibid , 68. ^ 

9?'Alr b Muhammad b Walid, Kitab al-dhakhira (Beirut, 1971), 36-8. On the concept of 
emanated hierarchy in the Isma'ili tradition, with special reference to Kirmani and Hamudi, see 
Blumenthal, D R., ' On the theories of ıbdä‘ and ta’thir’, Die Welt des Islams, xx, 1980, 164-7. 
On the consequences of disobedience see Kanz, 76 For another detailed account of the drama in 
heaven see Husayn b. ‘Alf b Muhammad b. Walid, ‘ Rısälat al-mabda’ wa’l-ma‘ad’, in Corbin, 
H., Trilogie Ismaéhenne (Parıs-Tehran, 1961), Arabic text, 103-8. 
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whom is the d@T mutlag.® However, it would be hard to find in Tayyibi 
works direct references to such a modification wıthin the hierarchy: the 
names of hudüd are still mentioned in the terms used by Shirazi and 
Kirmänt,‘ but with changed circumstances one suspects that these lists of 
hudüd reflect a literary topos rather than a historical reality.” 

There 1s another instance where speculation on the concept of obedience 
within the world of din reflects doctrinal as well as historical circumstances 
relating to Isma‘tlism. It is a “ warning’ about some extreme interpretations 
of obedience to a living hadd. This warning was particularly relevant to 
Kirmani, but is also found in other Fatimid and Tayyibi scholars. The specu- 
lation is about the difference between obedience (fd‘a) and worship (bäda): 
the first pertains to the hudud while the second is restricted exclusively to 
God.9 No hadd, not even the most perfect, the imäm of the time, can be wor- 
shipped (as divine). The imäm is just a human being, made of a material body 
and whose spiritual power is not his own, but is given by God.“ Therefore 
none of the ranks is divine, as they are all creatures who point to the only 
divinity, that of their originator. 

This argument is used for polemical purposes against ‘ extremists’ (ghulät) 
who believe in the divinity of a specific human being.9 Kirmäni in particular 
uses it against the founders of the Druze movement who believed the imäm 
Hakim to have a divine nature, or to be the manifestation of God Himself. 
The same argument is also used against those who believe Muhammad or 
"Ali to be divine.” 

A final example of speculation on the world of din, and one strictly related 
to developments within Isma‘Tlism, is the concept of the last rank of the hier- 
archy, the Od’im (resurrector), who will abolish all the Audüd at the procla- 
mation of the Qiydma (resurrection). Isma'ilism had from its very beginning 
been a messianic movement which, with the establishment of the Fätimid 
state, had to modify its eschatological expectations and postpone the awaited 
return of the imam-qà'im to a distant future.® During Häkim’s time especial- 
ly, these expectations became more prominent and partly converged in the 


$ Kanz, 275-6, n particular 276. 
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6 ‘Aly b Muhammad b. Walid, Dhakhira. 63-4 and 75-7 with Shirazi, Majdaits, 11. 60, also 
Kirmani, Rahat, 134-5 and Hatrm Hamidi, Zahr badh, 164 See in this regard Hamdan, 
* Evolution ’, 95-100. 

? For a full hst of hudüd and their correspondence in the material world ın a Tayyıbi work 
see ‘Ali b. Muhammad b Walid, (d 1215), ‘Jalä al-'uqül wa zubdat al-mahsül’, in ‘Awwä, 
Muntakhabät, 110-11 and 130-2 Also Husayn b. ‘Alt b. Muhammad b Walid, Risálat al- 
mabda’, 114-15 where is stated that all ranks are preserved and not discontinued. 

9 Näsır-i Khusraw, ' Shish Fasi’, in Ivanow, W. (ed.), Six chapters or Shish Fasl (Leiden, 
1949), 28-9 and 37 (transl 65-6 and 78) 

* Kirmàni, ‘ Risalat mabäsim al-bishärät bı’)-ımam al-Hákim bi-amr Alläh’, in Husayn, 
M. K. (ed), Tä’ıfat al-Duruz (Cairo, 1962), 61, 71, and quotation from a/l-Wa'iza apud 
Vatikiotis, P. J., ‘The rise of extremist sects in the dissolution of the Fatımıd empire in Egypt’, 
IC, xxxı, 1957, 18 

$ Hamidi, Kanz, 31. 

& See m this regard Bryer, ‘ Origins °, 241-2. About the implications of the proclamation of 
Hakim’s divinity see Hodgson, * Al-Darazt’, 8-14 and Assaad, The reign, 179-81 

$ See Husayn b. ‘Ali b Muhammad b Walid, Rısälat al-mabda’, 124, N Khusraw, ‘ Shish 
Fasl’, 25-6 (transl. 60-61), and Näsir-ı Khosraw, Gushäyısh va rahäyısh (Leiden, 1950), 118-19 
For the concept of divinity of ‘Alt, for example among the Nusayris, see Moosa, M., Extremist 
Shutes, 324-31, 337-8 

$ For the concept of Qä’im/Mahdi in Ismá'ilism see Madelung, W., ‘ al-Mahdi', EI (2nd 
ed ), 1237, Assaad, The reign, 36-9, and Ivanow, W , Brief survey of the evolution of Ismailism 
(Leiden, 1952), 57-8 
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formation of the Druze movement.” Kirmäni firmly rejected Druze state- 
ments about the imminent advent of the Qa'im by reiterating that the Qiydma 
was not near, but was to take place in the distant future when the long cycle 
of 49 imams was concluded.” Only then would the Qd’im remove all the 
ranks of the world of din, which would no longer be necessary as intermedi- 
aries for the knowledge of the divine because knowledge would become pure, 
actual and no longer mediated.” 

It is therefore not surprising that, when the historical Resurrection was 
proclaimed in Alamut by Hasan II in 1164, the world of din with its hier- 
archy of ranks became obsolete and was superseded by another world which 
was the expression of the new reality of the Qiyama doctrine. This new world, 
the world of hagiga (truth) or the world of wahdat (oneness), conveys the one- 
ness of the imäm-qä’im, the only remaining rank to act as sole intermediary 
for the eternal salvation of the people who acknowledge him.” The world of 
hagiga is beyond the spiritual and the material world both of which appear, 
in the light of the world of oneness, as multiplicity and dispersion.” 

The revolutionary appeal of the Oiyama doctrine was that mankind can 
either accept the new reality, acknowledge the imäm-qgä’im and be saved for- 
ever, or be condemned to hell. There is, however, a differentiation made with- 
in the people who reject the Qiydma: there are the people of opposition (ahl-i 
tadadd) who do not have cognition of God, who are self-centred and will 
never achieve knowledge, and the people of immobility (ahl-i tarattuby^ who 


9? For Mahdist expectations during Häkım’s time see Vatikiotis, P. J, ‘Al-Hakim bi- 
Amrillah: the God-king idea realized’, IC, xxix, 1955, 1-8 An interpretation of Hakim's status 
as ninth màn in the last cycle of imams inaugurated by Muhammad b. Ismá'il, in Makarem, S 
N., * Al-Häkım bı-amrilläh’s appointment of his successors ', Al-Abhäth, xxi, 1970, 319-25. 

? For Farghani and Hamza ibn ‘Als claims about the resurrection see Madelung, W., ‘ Das 
Imamat ’, 121-2 and Assaad, The reign, 176. On Kırmänf’s response see Kirmäni, Mabdsun, 65 
and Rahat, 427. 

^ Kırmänf, Riyäd, 197-8, 201-2. Also Shirazi, Majälıs, vol. 5, MS 535 in the collection of the 
Institute of Ismaih Studies, London, (cf. Gacek, p. 62), f. 138b-139a 
15! ae L.JI esa OUS IS ZI Le acm illy all us Bims Oi 34-1 ASHI any cya ad ally 

As yas 

Also in Sūr, (d.1096), Al-gasida al-Süriya, ed Tamir, (Damascus, 1955), 70 N. Khusraw, 
Vahj-: din (Tehran, 1348 A H.S.), 152-3. 

?' Haft Bab-i Babä Sayyıdnä’ (YBBS), in Ivanow, W. (ed.), Two early Ismaili treatises 
(Bombay, 1933), Persian text, 11, 21, 32-3 The HBBS is the expression of the elaboration of the 
Qiyama doctrine made by Muhammad H (reg 1166-1210). See Hodgson, The order of assassins 
(The Hague, 1955), 279 and ‘ The Ismaili state’, 1n Boyle, J. A. (ed.), The Cambridge history of 
Iran (Cambridge, 1968), 460-3. For the qà'm as the only rank remaining at the resurrection see 
also Ivanow, W. (ed), Haft Bab or Seven chapters by Abū Ishäg Quhistant (16th c.), (HBAD, 
(Bombay, 1959), Persian text, 43—4 (transl., 44) 

3 HBBS, 26. 

? For tarattub as ‘ immobility’ see Steingass, F., A Persian-English dictionary (London, 1977), 
292 ‘being firm, solid; being motionless ... ’; cf. Lane, Arabic-English, book 1, part m, 1025: 
*. stationary or motionless’. For medieval dictionaries see Ibn Manzür, Lisdn, 1, 409-10 
(tarattub or turtub/turtab) explained as ‘ thdbit’ (something firm, motionless) and Zabidi, 
Muhammad Murtadä, Ta al-‘arüs (Benghazı, 1306), 1, 266. * thàbit, mugim ' 

The expression ahl-ı tarattub has been variously translated and interpreted by scholars 
Wladimir lvanow in one of his works written ın 1950 translated it ‘ people of gradation ' (see 
Ivanow, W (ed. and tr), Rawdat al-taslim or Tasawwurät (Leiden, 1950, 47), or ‘those who rise 
by the scale of ascension ' (ibid., 163). In the later work HBAJ (1959), Ivanow re-interprets taat- 
tub as ‘ firmly established religious order’ (p 014) and ahl-ı tarattub as ‘ the followers of religious 
stability ' (p 48), or ‘ the followers of firm standing’ (p. 21). Ivanow reports that tairattub 1s read 
as tartib by the ‘ Central Asian Ismäfllis ’ (p. 014), and contrasts its meaning of * order’ with the 
meaning of ‘disorder’ implied by radadd. Significantly, especially ın contrast to his previous 
assertions, in the same passage (p 014) he states that tarattub (or tartib) ‘ has nothing to do with 
the hierarchy of the dignitaries, with the ideas of martaba, rutba .. `. Despite his uncertainty 
between tartib and tarattub, Ivanow, throughout his translation of HBAI, stresses the meanings 
of stability and firmness which are more related to tarattub than to tartib. 
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have cognition of God, can achieve partial knowledge, but are still linked to 
their individualities. Both these groups of people belong to the wider domains 
of the world of opposition and the world of immobility; ? while the world of 
opposition is the domain of atheism (kufr), the world of immobility is the 
domain of ‘ polytheism ’ (shirk) % and hypocrisy (nifaq). 

The interpretation of the world of immobility and the identification of its 
people are made easier by remarks contained in late post-Oıyama works, 
where the worlds of opposition, immobility and oneness are related to the 
exoteric, the esoteric and the level of truth.” Moreover, the concept of one- 
ness and plurality is further explained in relation to the imdms, whereby the 
people of truth belong to the world of oneness because they stress that the 
imäm is one, even if he manifested himself in several individuals.” 

Therefore the world of immobility can be interpreted as the world of 
those believers who, during the age of the Oıyama, nevertheless cleave to pre- 
Qiyáma doctrinal tenets (including the recognition of a plurality of hierarchi- 
cal ranks). In other words, the people of immobility are still at the level of 
inward knowledge and have not (yet) recognized the truth of the Oiyama, 
together with the gà'im as its only rank. The connotation of plurality of the 
world of immobility as opposed to the world of oneness can be seen both in 
terms of the plurality of hudüd vis-à-vis the oneness of the rank of gä’im, as 
well as of the plurality of individual, historical imams (the Fätimid imäms) 
vis-à-vis the acknowledgement of the one imàm-qà'im, who throughout time 
has manifested himself 1n various persons. 

However, the era of the historical Oiyäma, with its abolition of the shari‘a 
and discarding of the hierarchy of ranks, was not to be everlasting. In 1210 
Hasan III, the grandson of Hasan JI, proclaimed Sunnism the official religion 
and re-initiated for the Ismä‘ili community another period of concealment 
(satr) and of dissimulation of belief (tagiya).? As a consequence, the people 
of immobility- were rehabilitated and reintegrated into the group of the fol- 
lowers of truth (muhiggän). However, with respect to the ahl-i wahdat, who 
have already reached the highest status of being, the people of immobility are 
considered weak and have to strive from the status of potential existence in 
order to attain the status of actual existence.® 

The hierarchy of ranks reappears in post-Qiyáma literature as a doctrinal 


Corbin, Marquet and Jambet all translate ahl-i tarattub as ‘ les gens de la hiérarchie ' (Corbin, 
Trilogie, (34); Marquet, Y., Poésie ésotérique ismailienne, la Tà'iyya de ‘Amir b ‘Amur al-Basri, 
(Paris, 1985), 238; Jambet, C., La grande résurrection d’Alamüt, Lagrasse, 1990, 132) Along the 
same lines Madelung translates “people of gradation’ (‘Isma‘ilyya’, EI, 2nd ed., 205). 
Hodgson, on the other hand, stresses the concept of order and translates ‘älam-i tarattub as 
‘world of order’ (Hodgson, The order of assassins, 315). 

-~ 5 HBBS, 31-3. 

"é For the term shirk with the meaning of ‘worshipping others beside God’, and also as a 
polemical term see Bjorkman, W , ‘Shirk’, ET, Ist ed. 378-80. 

” Tüst, Nasir al-din (attributed), Rawdat al-taslim or Tasawwurät, ed and tr. by Ivanow, W. 
(Leiden, 1950), Persian text, 113 (transl, 130-1) and ‘ Usül-i adäb’, in Berthels, A. (ed.), Panj 
rısäle dar bayän àfaq va anfus (Moscow, 1970), Persian text, 344-7. 

% Tasawwurät, transl., 134 

? See Hodgson, ' The Ismaili state ', 469-72. 

9? Tasawwurät, 716-7 and 99 The rehabilitation of the ahl-ı tarattub is expressed 1n (another) 
work by Tüsi, the Aghäz va Anjám where they are defined as ‘ the people of the right side’, as 
quoted in Badakhchani, S. J. H., ' The paradise of submission, a critical edition and study of 
Rawzeh-ı Taslim . .’, D.Phil. thesis, Faculty of Oriental Studies, Oxford University 1989, 142. 
In a rather confusing passage of Sayr va sulük, Nasir al-din Tüsi seems to identify the people of 
tarattub with the people of gıyama, who are overcome by the people of wahdat. See Nasir al-din 
Tüsi, ‘ Sayr va sulük ', in Maymii‘ah-1 1asá'il, Intishärät-ı Danishgah-1 Tehran, no 308 (Tehran, 
1956), 53-4 and corrections to this text by Danrsh-Pazhüh, M T., ‘ Guftari az khwájah bi- 
rawish-ı bätınıyän ’, in Majallah-ı dänıshkadah-ı adabıyat-ı Tehran, t, 4, 1335/1956, 85-6. 
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issue and is referred to as ' the people of din and of the da‘wa’ or simply as 
hudüd al-dn® The number of ranks varies, they are sometimes subdivided 
into superior and inferior hudd, and their role is still that of mediators 
between the spiritual and the material. With regard to terminology, the ranks 
still bear the names used by Fatimid authors " and, as in the case of Tayyibi 
texts, this new kind of ‘immobility’ can be explained in terms of a literary 
topos. Moreover, the role of the most relevant ranks, that of hujja and da‘, 
appears to have undergone substantial changes." 


What then was the meaning conveyed by Ismà'ili scholars in the expres- . 
sion ‘dlam al-din? The common rendering into English as ‘ world of religion ’ 
is not satisfactory as it is too vague and does not include any particular con- 
cept of the term ‘ religion’. Some scholars have found it necessary to expand 
the expression into ' world of religion and of the da^wa ',* in order to include 
the hierarchical structure of the Isma‘ili * propaganda’ organization. This is a 
more precise rendering as it indicates that din is not ‘simply ... the religion 
of Islam ', but the Isma'ili philosophical and cosmological interpretation of 
it. Such an interpretation stressed the correspondence between the several 
domains or worlds, all exhibiting a hierarchical structure. The basis of any 
hierarchy is the concept of obedience to a higher principle; in this case it 1s, 
ultimately, obedience to God, which is expressed 1n practice in obedience to 
the ‘ official’ interpreters of the divine, that is, the Ismaili ranks. Din is 
therefore obedience ® with the double connotation of obedience to God and 
obedience to the ranks of the Ismä’lli hierarchy; however, in the case of inter- 
nal changes of leadership when directed to the ranks of the old establishment 
obedience becomes, in the eyes of the new leaders, merely immobility. 


*  Hiráti, Khayr Khväh (d.1553), Kalam-ı Pir, ed. and tr. by Ivanow, W. (Bombay, 1935), 92, 
and HBAI, 18, 50. 

* Lists of hierarchical ranks and, occasionally, references to their functions are to be found in 
Kaläm-ı Pir, 87-88, 96-99, and throughout the so-called Badakhshäni literature, for example 
Badakhshàni Sayyid Suhrab Wali, Si-u shish sahifa (wr. 1452), (Tehran, 1961). 7-8, 25-6 and 
29-31; Uşül-ı adäb, 304-11 As for the terminology used, there is so far only one rank which 
appears to have no precedents in Fatimid literature: mu‘allim (see Kaläm-ı Pir, 93, and 
Tasawwurät, 96-7) In Syrian post-Qiyama literature there 1s a constant mention of hudüd. 
Dadikhi, Asdbi", 160, Guyard, M. S., ‘Fragments relatifs à Ja doctrine des Ismaélis’, Notices et 
extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale (Pans, 1874), xxn, 213-4, Husayn b ‘AIT b. 
Muhammad b. Walid, Matalt‘, 28-30, etc. 

9 For the role of the hujja which in a sixteenth-century text 1s defined as infallible and con- 
substantial with the nām, see Kaläm-ı Pir, 52, 94. For the role of the dāt see Mirza, N. A., ‘ The 
Syrian Isma‘ilis at the time of the Crusades’, Ph.D. thesis, University of Durham, 1963, 109. See 
also Corbin’s interpretation of the ‘ ınteriorisation ’ of the ranks in post-Qiyama literature, in 
Trilogie, (19). | 

# See Tämır, 'Arif, Jon Sind fi maräbı‘ Ikhwān al-Safa’ (Beirut, 1983), 118. Corbin translates 
‘Glam al-din as * hiérocosmos °, explaining it as ‘le monde sacré dont la hiérarchie ésotérique con- 
stitute la structure, laquelle symbolise avec les autre univers ', Trilogie, (24). 

5 See Ivanow, W., Slush Fasl, 16. 

% Shirazi, Majális, 1, 113, 123; 11, 416. Also in texts which are the expression of the Qryama 
doctrine din 1s obedience see ‘Alam al-din in HBBS, 31. For yet another definition of din as 
obedience see Ikhwän al-Safa', Rasa'il Ikhwän al-Safä’ (Beirut, 1957), 11, 486: 
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CONTROVERSY IN THE TONAL 
ANALYSIS OF TIBETAN ! 


By R. K. SPRIGG 


I. Jäschke, 1681: ' high and low tones ’ 

Tone made its appearance in descriptions of Tibetan pronunciation as 
early as 1881, when Jäschke introduced the term into an account of the 
prosodic features of the spoken Tibetan dialects: * A system of tones has been 
introduced. ... I am told by European students of reputation, who have 
made the Tonic languages of eastern Asia their special department, that only 
the first principles of what are known as the high and low Tones, have made 
their way into Tibetan. ... Here, as in the languages of Farther India, gener- 
ally, which possess an alphabetic system of writing, the Tone is determined by 
the initial consonant of the word. ... An inhabitant of Lhasa, for example, 
finds the distinction between “4 and @, or between 4| and 3, not in the 
consonant, but in the Tone, pronouncing “| and &| with a high note (as my 
Tibetan authorities were wont to describe it “ with a woman’s voice ”, shrill 
and rapidly), 6 and A, on the contrary with a low note, and, as it appeared 
to me, more breathed and floating’ (1881/1934, xiii). Further, in his 
‘Phonetic table for comparing the different dialects’ (pp. xvi-xxi), he has 
included a tone classification, as either ' high-toned ’ or * deep-toned ’, for the 
pronunciation of very nearly all of the 242 words listed there, though limiting 
this classification to three out of the six dialects shown in the table, the Spiti 
dialect and the Tsang and U dialects, which he has grouped together as 
dialects of the ‘ Central Provinces ’. 

Kyelang, where Jäschke lived and worked, is in Lahoul, one of the dialect 
areas that, together with the neighbouring area of Ladakh, he classified as 
non-tonal; and he admitted that, for distinguishing tones, he did not consider 
himself ‘ sufficiently master of [the speech of the best educated classes in the 
capital city Lhasa] to risk its application to each individual word’ (p. x) of 
his dictionary; so it says much for his skill as a phonetician that I should find 
his classification for U in his phonetic table to be correct, in the main, for 
Lhasa Tibetan; there are, however, three mis-classifications on p. xviii, rjes, 
and the first lexical items of the compounds mya-ngan and hrul-po; and 
there are 35 mis-classifications in the * high-toned ' sections (vi) and (vii), on 
pp. (xix)-(xxi)? The monosyllable mig, on p. (xvi), which is indeed ‘ deep- 
toned', as shown, in the reading-style and spelling-style pronunciations of 
Written Tibetan, should be classified as high-toned, as though written dmig, 
for the spoken Tibetan of Lhasa; and the disyllable z/a-ba, on p. xviii, which 
is shown as unclassified (“ ? °), ought to be deep-toned as far as its initial lexi- 
cal item z/a 1s concerned. 

In instances where the word given in Jäschke’s table is monosyllabic, 
deciding whether his tonal classification is correct or not for Lhasa Tibetan is 
straightforward; but, where his example is disyllabic, my treatment of mya- 
ngán, hrul-po, and zla-ba in the previous paragraph will have shown that I 


! Based on a paper presented at the 24th Conference of Sino-Tibetan Languages and 
Linguistics, Bangkok and Chiangmai, October. 1991, under the title “Contour pitch in the tonal 
analysis of Tibetan citation forms contrasted with its role in spoken Tibetan sentences ’. 

? My romanızatıon follows Wylıe (1959), not only for my own examples but also for those in 
the rather impractical system devised by Jaschke. 
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have assumed that the Jáschke classification applies only to the initial syl- 
lables mya, hrul, and zla. It is in accordance with this assumption that I have 
rejected Jáschke's classification of mya-ngán and hrul-po as high-toned and 
deep-toned respectively; and I also reject his classification of ma-dpe, bzhi- 
bcu, and dge- dun (xx) as ‘ high-toned ' on the grounds that the monosyllabic 
lexical items ma, bzhi, and dge that are initial in those words are all deep- 
toned. This decision of mine to take Jáschke's classification as applying only 
to the first syllable of his disyllabic examples affects a total of 115 disyllables 
contained in his columns for dialects of the Central Provinces, nearly half the 
total number of examples given there for those dialects; furthermore, it has 
important theoretical implications going beyond Tibetan to tonological 
studies in general; so it is incumbent on me to try and justify it. 

Firstly, I have to concede that against my assumption stands Jáschke's 
statement, quoted 1n my opening paragraph, that ' the Tone is determined by 
the initial consonant of the word’ (xiii). At first sight his having used ‘ word’ 
here would seem to mean that the unit on which he intended to base his tonal 
analysis was the word rather than the syllable, thereby pioneering an 
approach that has led to a sizable body of recent, and controversial, work on 
the tonal analysis of Tibeto-Burman languages in general, surveyed in the sec- 
tion * Bodish. word tone’ of Mazaudon (1977: 76-90). The context of 
Jäschke’s statement, though, suggests to me that he was not distinguishing 
the word, as a unit, at all strictly from the syllable in this passage. He con- 
tinues, a sentence later, with the passage quoted above referring to Tibetan 
orthography: ‘An inhabitant of Lhasa, for example, finds the distinction 
between 4 and @, or between 4 and 3, not in the consonant but in the 
tone ' (xiii). These four symbols, sh, zh, s, and z, are syllable-initial symbols of 
Tibetan orthography (though s can also be syllable-final), and would there- 
fore seem to link Jáschke's use of tone in Lhasa Tibetan with the syllable 
through its initial symbol; with the consequence that every occurrence of sh, 
zh, s, and z, and all other such syllable-initial letters, should symbolize a syl- 
lable-based tone; so the initial sh of shis in Jáschke's example bkra-shis *hap- 
piness ’ would confer syllable-tone status on that second syllable (on the other 
hand it is, of course, possible for syllable-initial letters such as these to be ini- 
tial in the initial syllable of a word, and apply simultaneously to both syllable 
and word). Furthermore, in an earlier work of his (Jüschke, 1865) there 1s a 
contradiction in the use of the terms word and syllable: in an early passage 
Jäschke writes: ‘4. Syllables: the Tibetan language is monosyllabic, that is to 
say all of its words consist of one syllable only’ (4); but this explicit state- 
ment has not prevented him from writing, a few pages later, ' the peculiarity 
of the Tibetan mode of writing in distinctly marking the word-syllables but 
not the words (cf. $4) composed of two or more of these, sometimes renders is 
[sic] doubtful what is to be regarded as one word’ (12). 

There are two further reasons that lead me to believe that Jáschke's classi- 
fication was not meant to extend to the second syllable of the disyllabic 
examples. One of these is that the monosyllables pa, po, mo, and ba occur as 
the second lexical item of both ‘high-toned’ examples such as khang-pa, 
chen-po, sring-mo, and shi-ba, and ' deep-toned ’ examples such as ngan-pa, 
rgad-po, bu-mo, and za-ba; so, if these second lexical items are meant to share 
in the classification of the first lexical item, then pa, po, mo, and ba must 
needs have a double, or a fluctuating, classification, high/deep-toned, being 
high-toned in some words and deep-toned in others; but it seems to me to be 
more likely that the classifications ' high-toned ' and ‘ deep-toned ' apply only 
to the first syllable of these disyllabic words, and do not extend to pa, po, mo, 
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and ba. My second reason is that in some of Jaschke’s disyllabic examples the 
second lexical item differs in classification from the first. Thus bka’- bum 
‘The hundred thousand precepts’ is classified as ‘ high-toned ’, and so 1s bcu- 
bzhi * fourteen ^; but, while this is a correct classification for the first lexical 
item of each word, bka’ and bcu, the two second lexical items, ‘bum ‘one 
hundred thousand’ and bzhi ‘four’, should be classified as deep-toned, a 
classification that is at odds with the classification of the initial lexical items. 
The same criticism, that the class of the second lexical item does not agree 
with that of the first, also applies to bzhi-bcu ‘forty’ and ma-dpe * original 
copy (of a book)’, which comprise a deep-toned followed by a high-toned 
syllable; but it has been obscured, because Jaschke has mis-classified these 
two examples as ' high-toned ’. 

Considerations such as those given above lead me to believe that Jäschke 
had no clear principle to follow in delimiting words for the purpose of basing 
a tonal statement on the word rather than the syllable unit. Unquestionably, 
though, he must be given the credit for being the first to recognize a register 
pitch distinction, between a high range of pitches and a low range, for the 
dialects of Spiti, Tsang, and Ü, including the Lhasa dialect, an especially 
admirable feat when it 1s recalled that these tonal dialects were less familiar to 
him than the non-tonal dialect of Lahoul. 


II. Y. R. Chao (1930): ' the high (falling) tone ' and ' the low (rising circum- 
flex) tone ' 

The pioneering phonemic analysis by Chao Yuen-Ren some 50 years later, 
accompanying the text of the love songs of the sixth Dalai Lama in phonetic 
transcription (Yu and Jaw, 1930), parallels Jáschke's tonal analysis in that it 
distinguishes two tonemes, ‘the high (falling) tone (53) and the low (rising 
circumflex) tone (131)'. He has subordinated the contour-pitch aspects of 
these two tones, ‘ falling' and ‘ rising circumflex ’, to the register-pitch aspect, 
"high" versus ‘low’, by putting the contour pitch features in 
brackets. 

Chao devised a means of symbolizing register-pitch features and contour- 
pitch features at one and the same time through his scheme of ' tone letters ’, 
a series of signs rather resembling semaphore signals: ‘each tone letter con- 
sists of a vertical reference point line, of the height of an n to which is 
attached a skeleton time-pitch curve of the tone represented. For practical 
purposes, the height is divided into four equal parts, thus making five points 
of ordinate counting from below named 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Thus, a high falling to 
middle is Y called * 53: ", a low rising to middle and falling low is A, called 
* 131: ". For tonemes, the curve is drawn to the left of the vertical line, for 
actual tone values, it is drawn to the right’ (1930: 27). The two symbols illus- 
trated so far are, therefore, toneme symbols, and could, in fact, easily have 
been replaced by figures, such as | and 2, or by letters, such as a and b. The 
contour pitch that they symbolize has, in either case, a falling feature (sug- 
gesting sentence-final intonation); but for the low-pitch toneme, ‘ 131’, the fall 
is preceded by a rise. If every syllable in Love Songs (Yu and Jaw, 1930) had 
been read, or recited, with a fixed pitch, ‘ 53 ° or ‘ 131 ' according to toneme, the 
two symbols Y and A could have served for the toneme, of the tonemic analy- 
sis, and the pitch, of the phonetic analysis, equally; but Chao's remark above 
that ‘ actual tone values ' have their time-pitch curve drawn to the right of the 
vertical line shows that he had had to supplement the toneme marks with 
pitch marks. There are numerous instances in which a high-toneme syllable 
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has a pitch other than Y; e.g. ‘pin Yl ' (50) snying; or, alternatively, a low- 
toneme syllable has a pitch other than A; e.g. ‘ta AL’ (44) zla. 

In fact, so rare is it for the pitch of a high-toneme syllable to be the same 
as the pitch symbolized by the toneme symbol \ ‘53’ that almost every such 
syllable would have had to have both toneme mark and pitch mark; and 
indeed, every single instance of the low-toneme symbol 4 would have had to 
be supplemented by a pitch mark; for, surprising though it may seem, there is 
not a single instance of the A-toneme syllables’ having a h ‘actual tone 
value’, or pitch. One would have expected Chao to have chosen the pitch 
that occurred most frequently as the phonetic realization of the low toneme, 
most probably L, to serve as the symbol of the toneme; so the choice of 
A ‘131’ I can only account for by hazarding a guess that it occurred more 
commonly than any other in syllable-isolate utterances, as citation forms. 
Such a choice certainly cannot be justified from the continuous text of Love 
Songs (but see (V) below, ‘ Spelling style pronunciation of Written Tibetan ’). 

In practice, however, only a minority of syllables in Love Songs has 
needed to be marked by a ‘tone letter’. This is because Chao has been able 
to make a major economy in 'tone letters’ for tonemes by exploiting the 
relationship of the syllable-initial features voicelessness and voice to the two 
tonemes: ' high tones with voiceless initials and low tones with voiced initials 
are not marked, these represent about seventy percent of cases in frequency 
of occurrence ' 27); but every syllable has had to be accompanied oy a pitch 
mark; e.g. (high toneme) ' cax ’ shar, * te’okl ’ phyogs; (low toneme) ‘aiL’ ri, 

“wer ’ bo'i (44); cf. (high toneme) ‘nam NN’ (48) mnyam, * ninW ’ (50) snying; 
(low toneme) ‘ taAL ’ (44) zla, * tc'unAL " (44) byung. 

From its tone letter Y ‘53’ one might have expected high-toneme syllables 
in the phonetic and phonemic transcription of the Love Songs to be restricted 
to the upper pitch levels, 5 and 4, together with the mid pitch, 3, while the 
low-toneme syllables might have been expected, from the tone letter J, to 
occur only with the pitch levels of the lower range, 1 and 2, overlapping the 
high-toneme syllables, on occasions, at pitch-level 3; but Chao's pitch tran- 
scription reveals the form of Tibetan recited in Love Songs to be typologic- 
ally unusual: it has a complete overlap in the pitch of its two tonemes. In one 
context or another every one of Chao's nine pitch marks is attributed to both 
high toneme and low toneme alike; e.g. (1. high toneme; 2. low toneme) 


r ^ [ F V N a 7 E 
gsal mnyam rise pho pai tu pai  mtsho'i song 
l. se] pam! tse po p(be tu p(be ts'e son 
2. me GUA wa JÆ nos t(dukA le ts en we 
ma'i gzhu ba ras nor ‘dug las byas ba'i 


(44, 46, 48, 54, 56, 60, 80) 


By one or other of these two methods, the newly devised ‘ tone-letter ' 
method (/ Y/, / A/ or the syllable-initial-letter method, Chao has identified 
every syllable in Love Songs with one or other of his two tonemes; hence his 
tonal analysis can justly be classed as syllable-based; but he has foreshadowed 
the possibility of extending the tona] analysis of Tibetan beyond monosyl- 
labic units: ‘ the actual tones in connected speech follow the general principie 
of one tone being spread over two or more connecting syllables. Thus, the 
high falling tone often becomes a high level tone, the following syllable or syl- 
lables, whatever its original tone, taking up a low or falling tone; the low cir- 
cumflex tone often becomes a rising tone, the following syllable or syllables 
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taking up a low or falling tone’ (pp. 27-8)? The passage just quoted has been 
understood by Mazaudon (1977: 81-2; 1984: 95) to mean that Chao was pio- 
neering the notion of ' word tone’ in tonal analysis, relating tone to words, 
whether monosyllabic or polysyllabic, rather than to syllables. I am willing to 
concede that Chao was toying with the notion of extending tone from mono- 
syllabic to polysyllabic units, * connecting syllables ’; but I cannot go all the 
way with her in her conclusion because nowhere in this passage has Chao 
tried to delimit the word as a tonal unit; indeed the term word is not even 
mentioned in it. On the contrary, throughout the phonemic and allophonic 
transcription of Love Songs it is with the syllable that he has identified his 
two tonemes, either by tone symbol or by letter (cf also Sprigg, 1981: 58-9). 

Forward-looking though Chao’s approach is in trying to spread the pho- 
netic realizations of his two tonemes, falling-pitch and rising-falling-pitch, 
over two or three syllables, he seems not to have tried to apply it to his pitch 
transcription of Love Songs. In the first of the love songs (44), for example, 
which I take as representative, he has not used level pitch followed by a low 
or a falling pitch, [ _] or [ ^], to delimit a ‘ high (falling) tone’ polysyllabic 
unit; nor has he made similar use of rising pitch followed by a low or a falling 
pitch, [7 -] or [7 \], for delimiting a contrasting ' low (circumflex) tone’ poly- 
syllabic unit. When J examined the transcription of that first love song, I 
found that Chao had divided it, by spacing, into 18 units, of which 12 were 
monosyllables and six were disyllables (ri-bo’i and a-ma’i being treated as 
disyllables in Tibetan orthography, by the use of fsheg), as shown in the 
romanized text below, accompanied, to the right of the text, by the ‘ actual 
tone’, or pitch, marks abstracted from the phonemic and phonetic 
transcription: 


shar phyogs ri-bo’t rise nas Bima awe 
dkar gsal zla-ba shar byung [I LE FL 
ma-skyes a-ma'i zhal-ras LETE LE 

yid la ‘khor-‘khor byas byung [HEFL L 


‘From the mountain peaks ın the east, 
The silvery moon has peeped out. 

And the face of that young maıden*, 

Has gradually appeared in my mind.’ (45) 


Chao’s prescription would require rise and nas, shar and byung, and, pos- 
sibly, phyogs and ri, gsal and zla, and ma’i and zhal, to be grouped together 
as spread-toneme-1 units, and byas and byung as a spread-toneme-2 unit; but 
he has separated these syllables. Without warrant from his own prescription 
he has united ri and bo'i, zla and ba, ma and skyes, a and ma’i, and ‘khor and 
‘khor. I am in agreement with all six of his disyllables except ma-skyes, 
though I do not see how he could have justified them from his pitch criteria 
as stated (p. 27); and I should have been in agreement with treating rtse-nas, 
shar-byung, and byas-byung as spread disyllabic units, if he had chosen to 
apply his criteria to them. 

Further, I should wish to treat shar-phyogs, dkar-gsal, and yid-la as disyl- 
labic units, or words. Uniting these three pairs of syllables cannot be justified 
from Chao’s pitch criteria as stated by him; but it can be justified by a re- 


3 This passage would have been easier to follow if, instead of using the term ‘tone’ in both a 
phonemic and a phonetic sense, Chao had restricted ‘ tone’ to toneme units, and introduced the 
term pitch to distinguish corresponding phonetic features 
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interpretation of the pitch features shown in his transcription. In other words, 
I would say that he has supplied the criteria for such an analysis as this with- 
out realizing it. The pitch features of his providing that I should use to give 
the status of word unit to shar-phyogs and dkar-gsal are the level, or nearly 
level, sequence of high pitches ( 55’ and ‘54’; 55’ and ' 55 °); and for yid-la 
my criterion would be higher pitch followed by a low pitch (cf. Sprigg, 1955: 
146-8; because of a misprint, perhaps, yıd-la has been shown here as high- 
tone). I could also have supported my phonological analysis by my grammat- 
ical analysis of this word, as noun-and-particle (cf. Sprigg, 1955: 143-6). 

Summarizing my view of Chao’s analysis I would say that he had realized 
that both contour-pitch features such as ‘level’ and ‘ falling’ and a register- 
pitch feature, ‘low’, could be used to group syllables into some larger unit; 
but he had been led astray through trying to associate these pitch features 
with the supposed pitch patterns of his two tonemes in monosyllables, N and 
A, but ‘spread over two or more connecting syllables ’. If he had made a rig- 
orous attempt to analyse the text of Love Songs uninfluenced by any such 
preconception, he would probably have become aware of pitch patterns such 
as[ |and{_ ] that really do serve the purpose of uniting syllables into larg- 
er units, the sort of unit that I have termed word (Sprigg, 1955: 134-42, 
146—53). His analysis would then have been a milestone in tonology, challeng- 
ing, 18 years in advance, Pike's highly restrictive limitation of tone to mono- 
syllables, in the oft-quoted definition of a tone language as ' a language hav- 
ing lexically significant, contrastive, but relative pitch on each syllable ' (Pike, 
1948: 14-15). 

Without a rigorous delimitation of polysyllabic and monosyllabic units 
such as those which I have termed word, I do not see how Chao's syllable-by- 
syllable tonemic analysis can be credited with being word-based any more 
than Jäschke’s analysis, which I have already discussed from this point of 
view in (I) above. Consequently, I am not in agreement with Mazaudon's 
having included Chao's name in the following passage from her authoritative 
survey of tone as one of the most important categories in the phonological 
analysis of Sino-Tibetan languages: ‘turning to more recent descriptions of 
the tonal systems of Lhasa Tibetan, we find that Sprigg (1954, 1955) and 
Shefts (1968a, b, c, d), despite the fact that these two scholars work with 
totally different theoretical assumptions, are in agreement with each other 
and with Chao on the relation of tones to words ' (1977: 81—). 


III. Sprigg (1954, 1955): ' tone-one ' and ' tone-two ' ‘words’ 

Sprigg (1954) and Sprigg (1955), referred to above by Mazaudon as 
among ' more recent descriptions of the tonal system of Lhasa Tibetan °, con- 
tinue the approach of Jäschke and of Chao (I-II) by distinguishing two tones 
for Lhasa Tibetan on the basis of a distinction in register pitch. What distin- 
guishes Sprigg (1954), from the two earlier analyses is that it precedes the 
tonal analysis with a junction analysis: ‘a two-term junction system’ ‘ to 
delimit units within the sentence (“ words ”). It is therefore convenient to use 
the name “ interverbal junction " for the term whose phonetic exponents are 
associated with “word” limits, and “intraverbal junction” for the term 
whose phonetic exponents are associated with absence of “word” limits’ 
(146-7); e.g. (interverbal junction) syllable initial affrication, lateralization, 
labio-velarity; syllable-final nasality of vowel; (intraverbal junction) syllable- 
initia] velar plosion in conjunction with front spread vowel, labio-palatal 
semi-vowel; syllable-final velar nasality ' (147-9). These word-delimiting fea- 
tures are restricted, 1n Sprigg (1954), to certain trisyllabic words analysable 

weine 
an 
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grammatically into verb + particle + particle, e.g. phye-gi-‘dug ‘ (he) opens ’, 
rtse-ba-red ‘ (he) played’ (147). Once word boundaries have been strictly 
delimited, characteristic trisyllabic pitch patterns can be attributed to the type 
of trisyllabic word chosen for analysis in that article, in accordance with dif- 
ferences in tone and intonation; e.g. 


emphasized pre-emphasized (VI.A.3) 
snyung-gi- dug snyung-gi- dug gnang-gi-red 
SE p 


Tone Il: [ L4 
Tone2: [.'"] [.. ^] ae 
na-gi-‘dug na-gi- ‘dug zer-gyi- ‘dug 
bear-ba-yin bcar-ba-yin thad-pa-red 
Tone l: [\..] [^..] [...] 
Tone2: [\..] [^ . .] Izd 


yod-pa-red yod-pa-red bsdad-pa- yin 


(Tone 1: (he) is ill (hon.), (he) is ill! (hon), he will certainly give it! 
2: (he) is ill, (he) is ill! zhat is what he says! 
1: (D) visited him, (I) visited him! he went to the market! 
2: there are, there are! I stayed there about four months!) 


In the columns entitled emphasized 1t 1s the verb-and-particle word itself 
that is emphasized; but in the pre-emphasized columns the pitch pattern of 
this word shows that there is emphasis affecting some word earlier in the sen- 
tence or clause, a common occurrence in Lhasa Tibetan (examples in full 
have ben given in Sprigg, 1954: 142-6). In the third column it will be seen 
that the pitch pattern is identical for words of either tone: [. ..]; the role of 
intonation 1n Lhasa Tibetan, therefore, is far from negligible. 

Junction features for delimiting verb words in general, over and above 
those referred to, briefly, for trisyllabic verb-and-particle words such as those 
exemplified above have been added in a footnote (Sprigg, 1954: 147); Sprigg 
(1955) returns to the topic of delimiting the word, but in relation to the types 
of word that occur in the noun phrase. A detailed recapitulation of the vari- 
ous features used for the purpose in that article would be out of place here; it 
will be enough to indicate that those features are organized in four categories 
according as they are appropriate to syllable-initial consonants (C-) and 
syllable-final consonants (-C): (I) characterizing C— (A) interverbal (135-9), 
(B) intraverbal (139-40); (II) characterizing -C: (A) interverbal (140), (B) 
intraverbal (140-2). Once a body of noun-phrase words has been delimited in 
accordance with those phonetic criteria, it becomes clear that the characteris- 
tic grammatical types of word in the noun phrase are the noun, adjective, or 
postpositon, and also colligations of these three major categories with the 
particle category. At that point the procedure can be reversed; and the gram- 
matical categories noun (+ particle), adjective (+ particle), and postposition 
(+ particle) can themselves be used as criteria to delimit word units. This 
reverse procedure, based on grammatical criteria, is particularly helpful in 
those instances in which there happen not to be phonetic criteria for delimit- 
ing the word, though this latter circumstance is not common. On the con- 
trary, alternations in the phonetic form of a given lexical item are common, 
and are especially useful in determining the status of the lexical item in ques- 
tion as regards the word unit, e.g. alternation in the phonetic form of the lex- 
ical item chang according as it occurs in the monosyllabic word chang ' beer 
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and the disyllabic word chang-ma ‘ bar-maid’, with the voicelessness and 
aspiration, [tch], appropriate to interverbal junction, as opposed to the dısyl- 
labic words mchod-chang ‘ beer’ (hon.) and rgun-chang ‘ wine’, with the full 
voice and, therefore, non-aspiration, [dz], appropriate to intraverbal junction. 

For disyllabic nouns Sprigg (1955) shows a level pitch pattern for tone-1 
words and a rising pattern for tone-2 words (147-51), a few examples of 
which I have given below; and I have supplemented them with examples of 
falling patterns, some of which are taken from Sprigg (1955: 147-52). The 
falling-pitch alternative patterns have such functions as citation, emphasis, 
and, apart from those which end in a short vowel (-a, -i, -u), occurrence with 
a particle such as -la ‘at’, ‘to’, and -nas ‘ from’. 


rta-pa — g.yag-rdzi sku-dpar lcags-sgam 


Tone 1: level: [ ] [ ] M [ ] 
falling: [.] [‘ J [ *] [ '] 
Tone 2: rising: [_ ] [- ] [- 7] ee: 
falling: [. ‘] [- *] Oh Is] 


gau lug-rdzi ja-ldong sgam-chung 


(Tone 1: horseman, yak-herd, photograph (hon.), steel trunk; 
Tone 2: charm-box, shepherd, tea-churn, small box). 


The level (tone-1) and the rising (tone-2) pitch patterns for these examples 
of disyllabic nouns are the reason for my observation, in (II) above, that 
Chao could well have made use of these pitch patterns for identifying polysyl- 
labic units in Love Songs rather than the falling and rising-falling pitch pat- 
terns that he was seeking to apply there. These patterns would have been 
effective in converting the following sequences of monosyllables, in Song 
number 1, into disyllabic words (I have added the ‘ tone letters’ for each syl- 
lable from Chao's phonetic transcription): 


tone 1: shar phyogs V F, dkar gsal T V; 


and they would have given a pitch-pattern justification to the following disyl- 
labic groups of his: 


tone 1: a-ma i V T, ‘khor-‘khor FF; 
tone 2: ri-bo'i LY, zla-ba LT, zhal-ras Lk. 


In concluding this section, in which I have stressed the importance of 
using junction phonetic features to establish word boundaries, with support 
from grammatical categories, noun, adjective, and postposition (+ particle), 
and, indeed, from characteristic pitch patterns of disyllabic words themselves, 
I feel I should not overlook vowel harmony: 'the theory that sets up the 
word and applies the tonal system to ıt receives further support from the fea- 
ture sometimes described as vowel harmony, and from the tonal system 
itself: the exponents of the terms of these two prosodic systems characterize 
syllables within the limits of the word but not beyond those limits, and may 
most profitably be stated with reference to the word’ (Sprigg, 1955: 142). 

Sprigg (1954) and Sprigg (1955) bring to an end what one might call the 
two-tone era of tonal analysis for Tibetan, which began with Jáschke (1881), 
and continued with Chao (1930); during this period tonal analysis was based 
on a distinction in register alone. Chang and Shefts (1964) introduces a 
period in which all the tonal analyses of Lhasa Tibetan are based, at least to 
some extent, on differences in contour pitch as well as register pitch. To 
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accommodate these contour-pitch distinctions the number of tones has been 
increased from two to four, though the newly introduced four tones poa not 
necessarily apply to all types of syllable. 


IV. Chang and Shefts (1964), Hari (1979), and Hu (1982): 4-tone or 2/4-tone; 

syllable-based or morpheme-based 

To represent this later period 1n the tonal analysis of Tibetan I have cho- 
sen the three authorities Chang and Shefts, Hari, and Hu; this I have done 
mainly because they differ among themselves as regards number of tones and 
distribution of the tones in relation to differences in syllable (or, for Hari, 
morpheme) made in the syllable final, and also because the analysis in one of 
them, Chang and Shefts (1964), has been accepted by Goldstein (1970), and 
followed by Kitamura (1974), thus making it unnecessary to refer to those 
two later analyses separately. 


A. Categories of syllable final and distribution of the tones 

The most straightforward way of illustrating the differences, and the simi- 
larities, between my three chosen sources for these four-tone and two/four- 
tone analyses, (1) Chang and Shefts (1964), (2) Hu (1982), and (3) Han 
(1979), is to present the number of tones that they distinguish in the form of 
a table in relation to syllables having different types of syllable final (V repre- 
sents short vowel, VV long vowel, and VV, or, for Hu, V, nasalized vowel): 


Table 1: Chang and Shefts, Hu, and Hari: 
tones and types of syllable 


V Va Vr Vp VV VW Vy Vm V? Vk Vn Total 

]- 20 2.2 2 4 4 4 4 8 
EE" 2 2 2 4 (m) 4 2 (teikN) 7 (or 9) 
3 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 9 


Instead of a figure for the number of tonal distinctions I have put examples, 
in brackets, for Hu’s two categories Vr and Vk because these are the only 
two examples that he has given to support these two categories (35), with no 
tonal contrast, therefore; moreover, they are both alternative forms of the V 
and V? items ¢t:1 shing ‘wood’ and tei?N gcig ‘one’ respectively; so their 
phonological status is uncertain. Perhaps they should be considered as merely 
phonetic variants, differing only in style or tempo, from the Vand V? pho- 
netic forms. 

Chang and Shefts (1964) analyses the Lhasa Tibetan syllable finals into 
eight categories, Hu (1982) into nine, but only seven if the Vn and Vk cate- 
gories are combined with the Vand the V? respectively, and Hari (1979) into 
nine categories; so agreement between these three authorities is not complete. 
The Chang and Shefts Vq category corresponds to the two categories V? and 
Vk of Hari, and to the V? category of Hu, together with the Vk category (if 
not absorbed into the V?), and its V V category corresponds to the Vy and Vn 
categories of Hari, and to Hu's V category, together with his Vr) category (if 
not absorbed into the V).* 


* A detailed comparison of the syllable-final categories distinguished by these three authori- 
ties Is contained in Sprigg (1991 97-128), which tries to account for the differences between them 
as resulting from the spelling style of pronunciation that lıterate Tibetans regularly use in order 
to introduce citation forms, the characteristically Tibetan tradition of spelling one-word isolates 
before pronouncing them serves the useful purpose of distinguishing homophones, which are 
confusingly numerous in Lhasa Tibetan 
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Hu (1982) overlaps the two-term tonal analyses of Jäschke, Chao, and 
Sprigg, based on a register-pitch distinction alone (I-IID), almost completely: 
it applies a register-based analysis to all its categories of syllable final except 
the * VN" (Vm, V, and, possibly, Vn): ' seules les finales nasales ont quatre 
tons, les autres finales n'admettant que deux tons' (22). Hu's examples 
include one example of a tonal difference in VN syllables that is not between 
different lexical items but between two different grammatical forms of 
the same lexical item: * kam | “ faire (prés) " kamN “ faire (passé) ” °; since 
these two forms are in complementary distribution, by grammatical category, 
it would be possible, and, in my view, preferable, to treat them as non- 
comparable for tonal analysis, and therefore to treat the contour-pitch differ- 
ence between them as merely pitch variation, like that between allotones in a 
tonemic analysis. 

Chang and Shefts (1964) overlaps the three earlier two-term analyses 
(I-III) in respect of half its syllable-final categories, all of them short-vowel 
(though not all short-vowel categories of final are two-tone, Vn and Vm, for 
example). For some of their lexical items, though, it 1s difficult to decide 
whether this sizable overlap applies or not; this is because these lexical items 
show a difference in syllable final, with one variant belonging to one of 
the overlapping syllable-final categories but the other belonging to a non- 
overlapping category; e.g. 


overlapping: tuq- ‘brug-, e.g. tugpa Bhutanese (1964: 67) 
non-overlapping: tuù ‘drug, Bhutan (1964: 67) 
overlapping: sär-  gsar-, eg. sära newer (1978: xlvi) 
non-overlapping: sää- ”, saapa new (1978: xlvi) 


Here, again, it is possible to: appeal to complementary distribution in an 
attempt to treat the Vq and the VV form of 'brug as non-comparable: the Vq 
form occurs in intraverbal junction with pa; the VV form occurs in interver- 
bal junction (word-final position). The Vr and the VV forms of gsar can also 
be treated as complementarily distributed junction variants in the same way, 
never occurring under the same conditions, and never in direct contrast (cf. 
also, for a more ample treatment, Sprigg, 1981). 

The only one of my three authorities not to overlap the three earlier register- 
based analyses (I-III) is Hari (1979): her four-term analysis applies to all nine 
of her categories of final. Some of her ' morphemes ° (mostly corresponding 
to lexical items) do, however, show a variation in pitch for the same tone 
This is because of a variation in syllable final. Her morpheme 2/tuhk/ 'dug be, 
for example, has the two phonetic forms [’duk‘] and [^du:?'] (81), the former 
of which has a level contour ([_]), and the latter a level-falling contour ([_s]; 
but both pitches are low-register); while her morpheme /'thahk/ rock (13) 
brag has three contour-pitch variants, (1) rising, (ii) rising-level, and 


* Some of the disyllabic forms that Hari treats as disyllabic morphemes I should treat as 
bimorphemic, or, rather, divisible into two lexical items, eg. '/'kohga/, /mohmo?/, /tchura/, 
/'ühm17/, /‘jthki/, egg, momo (a dish), cheese, key, letter’ (84), these disyllables can be shown to 
be composed of two separable items through comparing them with bzhes-sgong, bzhes-mog, 

zhes-phyur, phyag-lde, and bod-yig, egg (hon ), momo (hon.) [Tibetan savoury dumpling], cheese 
(hon ), key (hon.), Tibetan alphabet. (For technical reasons 1t has not been possible to reproduce 
the tone-marking system of Hari (1979) exactly as in the original Thus rise and fall tone marks 
here appear as straight rather than curved and do not project beyond bracket height, while level 
and level-fall tone marks show angled rather than curved endings Ed ) 
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(i) rising-falling, depending on whether the phonetic features of the final are 
(i) short vowel and velar stop, (i) medium vowel and glottal stop, or 
(iii) medium vowel (cf. also Sprigg (1991: 120). 


B. Disagreement over pitch features 

In section (A) above I have shown that differences in phonogical and 
phonemic analysis between Chang and Shefts (1964), Hu (1982), and Hari 
(1979) must result in a fair measure of disagreement over the tonal classifica- 
tion that each of them gives to lexical items differing from each other in 
the type of syllable final that they have. The lexical item rdo ‘stone’, for 
example, will be classified in relation to a twofold tonal difference for Chang 
and Shefts and for Hu, but a fourfold difference for Hari; and dngul ‘ silver ' 
will be classified in relation to a twofold difference for Hu, but a fourfold dif- 
ference for Chang and Shefts and for Hari. Only for the nasal-final type of 
lexical item, such as gong ' price’ and gsum ‘three’, do all three authorities 
apree, and apply a fourfold distinction in tone. 

When there is such a marked measure of disagreement at the phonological 
level, one may well wonder how much agreement there is at the phonetic 
level: how far have my three sources noted identical pitch features for the vari- 
ous classes of lexical item? To try and answer this question I have assembled 
examples in twelve sections based on orthographic categories (with -V repre- 
senting final a, i, u, e, o, and ^): -V, -d, -g(s), -/, -r, -s, -b(s), -n, -ng, -ngs, -m, 
-MS. 

I have treated the nasal finals -ng and -ngs, and -m and -ms, differently 
from -g(s), and -b(s) in this presentation in order to explore the possibility 
that the difference between the yang-‘jug combinations -ngs, and -ms and the 
rjes- ‘jug finals -ng and -m might account for Hu’s having distinguished four 
tones for his ‘finales VN’ as opposed to the two tones that he has found 
adequate for all the other categories of final. 

Types of syllable for which Chang and Shefts (1964) has only the twofold 
possibility, those in -V, -q, -r, and -p, e.g. to ‘stone’ rdo, tà ' horse’ rta, indi- 
cate register pitch only; but I have been able to learn the contour pitch of 
examples of these types of final from the tape recording that accompanies the 
book. 

The order in which examples are presented from my three sources in table 
2 is different from that in table 1 above; in this table it is chronological: 
(1) Chang and Shefts (1964), (2) Hari (1979), and (3) Hu (1982). 

In table 2 I have, as far as possible, used examples common to all three 
sources. The most useful way to consider the table is to analyse 1t into classes 
in which (1) all three sources, (1), (2), and (3), are in agreement, (ii) only two 
are in agreement, and (ii) none are in agreement, within the framework of 
the 12 types of syllable final. Thus, (1) for the V-final type with example rdo 
‘stone’ all three sources agree; (11) for the V-final type with example nga ‘I’ 
two agree, Chang and Shefts and Hu; and for the /-final type with example 
drel ‘mule’ too, two agree; but for this example it is Chang and Shefts and 
Hari that are in agreement; while for the /-final type with skol as its example 
it is Hu and Hari that agree; and (ii1) for -/ with example bal * wool" all three 
disagree: rise versus level versus level-rise. One set of examples, the g-final set 
with example gcig ' one’, does not easily fit into these three categories: Chang 
and Shefts (1964) has given alternative contour pitches here, one of which, 
the falling contour, agrees with Hu (1982), while the other alternative, level 
contour, agrees with Hari (1979). 
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Table 2: Contour-pitch features of the Tibetan tones in citation forms: 
(I) Chang and Shefts (1964), (2) Hari (1979), (3) Hu (1982) 


-V l rise [7] to rdo rise [7] na nga 

2. = [/] l'toh = level [-] 2nah = 

X - J to á rise d na x 

] fall [`] na Inga fall C] tä rta 

2 5 D] 3'ga dá level [] 4ta 

c 7 J na a fall y ta T 
-d 1 rise-fall [a] ket brgyad risefal [A] phos bod 

2 i [^] |'kjeh? ji level-fall [A] 2pheh? ” 

3 Y A te? a rise-fall A, pe? v 

| fall D] ger skad fall [*] thü khrid 

zd o: C] 3'ke? ý level-fall [4] 4thi? S 

D 7 ke? á fall q ts’i? B 
-g(s) 1  rise-fall [a] qua sgug rise-fall [a] si gzig 

2 is [^] l'kahk? ‘gag level-fall — [.4] 2sih? i 

3 Y A ka? ” rise-fall A si? 7 

l fall C] yāà g.yag  fall/leve [‘][] cig  gcig 

2 " [] 3'jak i level [] 4tcik il 

d x 3 ja? = fall y tgi? ‘i 

teik ” 

-/ 1 rise [+] thee drel rise [7] phee bal 

2 s IL] l'theh lá level [-] 2pheh ” 

3 level-rise J ts’e: T level-rise J pe: 2 

| level-fall [4] nut dngul levelfall [4] qé6 skol 

2 fall O] 3'gy " level [] 4ko i 

3 level ] ny: m E ] kø: 2 
-F l rise [7] maa mar rise [7] noo nor 

a = []  lmaah ” level [-] 2nohr  " 

3 level rise J ma: Y level-rise d tar ‘dar: 

] level-fall [4] yaa g.yar  level-fall [4] $aa shar 

2 fall C] 3'jar level [] Agar 

3 level q ja: ? i ] ga: 5 
-$ | risefall [a] thi bris rise-fall [a] Set  grhas 

2 " [^] Dp'thih? ” level-fall [ua] 2¢eh ii 

3 i A tsi? i rise-fall A CE? ý 

| level-fall [4] ri, gnyis i 

2 fall [‘] 3'gii " 

3 level | nil = 

1 fall M n££ gnas fall [*] ti&  bitas 

2 Ww N 3’ne? i level-fall [4] 4te? 

3 fall y te? M 
-b(s) 1 rise-fall [a] nuü nub rise [7] lap — lab(s) 

2 rise [^] l'nuhp ii ý [7] l'lahp i 

3  rise-fall 4 nu? i rise-fall A lop T 

] rise [7] phup bubs : 

2 level []  2phuhp 5 

3 
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] fall D] tAp btab fall [^] khap khab 
2.2 D] 3'tap ý level [] Akhap á 
> Um ] təp ý fall \ k'op á 
-n 1 rise [7] tid bdun rise [,] khóó gon 
2: 2 [7] |'tyhn é level [2] 2khehn  " 
3 level-rise J ty: id level-rise d k'à: M 
I level-fall [4] mé& sman level-fall [4] cE& —— spyan 
2 fall D 3'men E level [] 4tcen " 
3 level 7 me: 4 
| fall i3 chit phyin 
2 level [1] 4tchin P 
3 fall N tei ^ 
-ng | rise [/] tsin rdzig — nse-fall [al qhóó gong 
2 7 L] l'tsıhn ii level [.] 2khohg  " 
3 level-rise J k'ó gong-ba rise-fall A k'ó 7 
| fall I] thüü thung — level-fall [~] ton  stong 
2 = P] 3‘thon T level [] 4ton ii 
3 level 7 tū: s a | tó: * 
-ngs l rise-fall — [4] sid  zangs 
2 rise [,] l‘tahn gdangs level [...] 2sahn u 
3  rise-fall 4 tá = rise-fall N sä i 
| fall [‘] khää khengs 
2 = M 3'khay i 
4 m" N k'á i: 
-m l rise [7] thom dom rise-fall — [4] sim gzim 
Zz > [/] l’thohm  " leve] [-.] 2sihm 
3  level-rise A t'om E rise-fall A kam ‘gam 
| fall P] tsóm  rtsom — level-fall [4] sim  gsum 
"2: D] 3'tsom E level [] 4sum á 
de 05 N pam pham 5 ] sum 7 
-ms 1 rise [7] cham byams  rise-fall [Al fiam — nyams 
2 - [4] ;tehahm ” level [-] 2njahm a 
3 rise-fall A nam E 
] fall Ò] tshém  zshems level-fal [4] sem sems 
5 [5] 3'tshem < level [] 4sem P 
3 


Glosses: (-V) stone, I, five, horse; (-d) eight, Tibet, voice, lead (vb); (-g(s)) 
wait, stop (vb), leopard, yak, one; (-/) mule, wool, silver, boil (vb); (-r) butter, 
err, tremble, lend, east; (-s) write, song, two, place, looked; (-b(s)) west, speak, 
piece of cloth, cast (vb), needle; (-r) seven, put on, medicine, eye (hon.), went; 
(-ng) pond, martingale, price, drink (vb), empty; (-ngs) music, copper, fill; 
(-m) bear, sleep (hon.), make, beaten, three; (-ms) love, dignity, tooth (hon.), 
mind. 

The degree to which my three sources agree in this admittedly very small 
sample appears from the following totals, from which I have excluded spyan, 
gdangs, byams, tshems, and sems because they did not belong to a full set of 
three, and gcig because Chang and Shefts's alternative pitches make it impos- 
sible to give it a single classification: 
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1/73 1/2v.3 13v2 2/3v.1 1v2v3 
10 8 14 4 7. Total 43. 


An alternative way of presenting my findings, including byams and tshems 
this time, would be the following three levels of agreement: 


land2 land3 2 and 3 
20 24 14. Total 58. 


These figures can, after all, only be some indication of agreement in pho- 
netic observation; but I take it to be significant that even at the phonetic level 
the overall agreement of my three sources as regards contour pitches is only 
ten out of 43, less than a quarter, and that the best figure for agreement 
between any two sources is less than half, that for | and 3, Chang and Shefts 
in agreement with Hu. In other words, the level of agreement over the raw 
data is low. 

If one were analysing spoken-English monosyllables from the point of 
view of contour pitch, one would expect all of them to have the same pitch, 
probably the characteristic rising pitch of list intonation, except for the 
last, which could be expected to have a sentence-final falling pitch; or, alter- 
natively, each of the monosyllables might be treated as a one-word sentence, 
and given a sentence-final falling pitch; but this is not so with the contour 
pitches of monosyllabic citation forms in Lhasa Tibetan. On the contrary, my 
three sources make at least two contour-pitch distinctions for each register, 
and Hari makes as many as four distinctions for the lower register. The types 
of pitch they distinguish are the following (I have placed level in brackets for 
Chang and Shefts because it occurs only as an alternative, for gcig): 


Table 3: A comparison in the number and types of pitch distinguished 


l: low.: rise rise-fall (2) 
upp.: fall (level) level-fall (2) 
2: low.: rise level rise-fall level-fall (4) 
upp.: fall level level-fall (3) 
3: low.: rise rise-fall level-rise (3) 
upp.: fall level (2) 


My next care is to arrange the contour pitches in pairs, each pair having a 
lower-register member and an upper-register member, and display the rela- 
tions of these pairs of pitch features, as they appear in my three sources, ın 
the following order, (1) Chang and Shefts, 1964, (2) Hu, 1982, and (3) Hari, 
1979, with the categories of Tıbetan orthography (with V again representing a 
final vowel symbol, a, i, u, e, o, ’). 


l. Chang and Shefts (1964) 

For Chang and Shefts these relations are as shown in table 4. Table 4 
shows that in the Chang and Shefts analysis the first pair of contours, rise 
and fall, transcribed from the tape-recording that accompanies Chang and 
Shefts, 1964, are related only to the V type of final, the b(s) type, and the 
mere handful of g-final lexical items that are treated as -Vq (and therefore 
enclosed in brackets); and the reverse is also true: the Chang and Shefts V 
and p categories, and the few members of the q-final category, are related 
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only to the V and b(s) categories of the orthography (except for one b-final 
lexical item, nub ‘ west’, which is treated as nut, with final VV), and those 
members of the g(s) category, e.g. gcig ‘ one’, shugs ‘ strength °, which Chang 
and Shefts treats as velar-final (-q). The VV, the n, and the VV finals, on the 
other hand, are complementarily distributed: syllables containing them have 
the second pair of pitch features, rise-fall and fall, when spelt with the final d, 
g(s), and s, and with ngs, but the third pair, rise and level-fall, when spelt 
with final / and r, and with ng and n. Further, m-final syllables are to some 
extent in complementary distribution: almost without exception they have the 
second pair of pitches when spelt with -ms but the third pair when spelt with 
-m; but only about half of the m-final examples, six, in fact, have that third 
pair of pitch contours. "he remaining m-final examples, seven in number, 
share the second pair of pitch features with the ms-finals, and therefore con- 
trast, in contour pitch, with those m-finals which have the third pair of pitch- 
es. I can find no explanation in Tibetan orthography for this contrast, limited 
to the m-finals. 


Table 4: Relations of phonological finals to orthographic finals 


V bs) d g(s) 5 ms ngs ngs ng ng l r n m 
lower: rise V p (q) 
upper fall V p (q) 
lower rise-fall (VV) VV VV VV m p VV? m 
upper: fall. VV VV VV m y VV m 
lower rise‘ n VV VVVVr VV m 
upper level-fall: p VV VVVV,r VV m 


Apart from these m-final examples which have the second pair of pitches, 
e.g. bsdum ‘arbitration’, ‘tshem ‘tooth’ (hon.) (but ms-final, tshems, in 
Jäschke, 1881/1934, 451), with their rise-fall and fall pitches according as they 
are lower-register or upper-register, Chang and Shefts (1964) syllable finals 
have either (1) an exclusive relationship with certain orthographic categories, 
such as the relationship of -V and -p with -V (a/i/u/e/o/') and -b(s) respec- 
tively, or (i1) a relationship of complementary distribution, such as the rela- 
tionship -VV, -m, -n, -VV with either -d, -g(s), -s, -ms, and -ngs as opposed to 
-l, -r, -ng, and -n. 


2. Hu (1982) - 

I am not taking the three analyses in chronological order, because I find 
that the relationship of pairs of contour pitches in Hu (1982) with the ortho- 
graphic categories of Tibetan is quite similar to that of Chang and Shefts 
(1964); see table 5. 


Table 5: Relations of phonological finals to orthographic finals 


V b(s) d g(s) s ms ngs ng l r n m 

lower rise V 
upper’ narrow fall (54) V 
lower: rıse-fall. p, ? ? ? ? m V v . m 
upper. wide fall (52). p ? ?(k) 72 m V V (VF m 
lower level-rise: m _ V Vi Var V: m 
upper: level: V(p V: Vir V: m 

é There are also two ng-final examples, ‘breng and rong (pp. 8, 9), with this contour. 

7 There 1s also a ng-final example, gong (8), with this contour 

* Hu's only example for this category, phyin went, he attributed to a spelling in ‘-nd’ in 


* Ancien Tibétain (forme écrite) ’ (37) 
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In Hu’s analysis it is only the vowel-final lexical items that have the first 
pair of contour pitches, the rise and the slight fall; so this analysis agrees with 
Chang and Shefts (1964), to this extent, though the former also has this pair 
of contour pitches for lexical items with final b(s) as well, and for the handful 
of lexical items with final q. 

The complementary distribution that applies to all categories of lexical 
item except those with final m in Chang and Shefts, at (1) above, applies to 
most categories in Hu (1982) too: V, p, ?, (k), V:, and (r) (-V, -b(s), -d, -g(s), 
75, -l, -r, and, with one exception, -n). The types of lexical item that, on the 
contrary, show a contrast between the second pair of pitches and the third 
are only the m-final and the V-final (-ms, -ng, -m). The m-final category cor- 
responds to the m-final category of Chang and Shefts (1964) in this respect, 
but not the distinction within the V-final type here. Strictly speaking, the lat- 
ter distinction applies only to those lexical items which are spelt with -ng, not 
-ngs; for the latter are confined to the second pair of contour pitches. 
Furthermore, the only example of final n is confined to the third set, and so, 
too, are the long-vowel finals V:, all of which are spelt with -n (32-3, 35); so 
there is less uniformity in the contrastive behaviour of the V(:)-final lexical 
items than might appear at first sight. 


3. Hari (1979) 

With four contour-pitch pairs (table 6) instead of the three to be found in 
the Chang and Shefts and the Hu analyses, Hari (1979) is much more com- 
plex than they. This analysis differs from them, appreciably, in not having the 
near-complementary distribution that is clearly to be seen in them. 


Table 6: Relations of phonological finals to orthographic finals 


V  b(s) d g(s) S mS ngs ng l r n m 
lower: rise: V p V k VV m D V r n m 
upper: fall: V p k? VV m I p V,? r n m 
lower’ rise-fall: 2 (kh? 7 
upper fall ? k ? 
lower level-fall ? (k), ? ? ? 
upper: level-fall: ? (k)? ? ? 
lower: level. V p V k V m g n Vr, VV n m 
upper. level: V p k m p V, VV r n m 


In addition to the relative complexity of Harı (1979) as shown in table 6, 
which illustrates the relations of syllable-final phonemes with the syllable- 
final symbols of Tibetan orthography, and is comparable, therefore, with 
tables 4 and 5, showing corresponding relations for Chang and Shefts (1964) 
and for Hu (1982), there is alternation in the pitch contours of certain types 
of lexical item in accordance with variation in the phonetic form of that lexi- 
cal item. This variation, at the phonetic level, affects lexical items spelt with 
-V, -d, -g(s), -s, -l, and -r such as ske ‘neck’, phud ‘a little food offering ’ 
thugs * mind °’, rmos ‘ plough °, ‘jal ‘ measure’ (13-14), and skor * turn’ (v. tr.) 
(85); e.g. 


-g(s) gdugsumbrela 1 [-VE ‚|; ‘dug be 2 LVK .] 


[-V ? A; -VT A] 

dbyug throw 3 [-Vk "E dbyug swing 4 [-Vk  ] 

rV? `]; [-V ?' 4] 

-r sgyur change 1 [-Vr +]; zur edge 2 [-Vr 7] 


[-V: 7]; EV: 7] 
gtor sprinkle 3 [Vr `}; skor tum 4 [Vr 7 
[-V: \]; [-V: 4] 
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V. Spelling style pronunciation of Written Tibetan 

For all three of my sources in section (IV) above (tables 4, 5, and 6), I 
have emphasized the connexion between the distinctions in contour pitch to 
be found in them and corresponding categories of the Tibetan orthography, 
distinguishing, for this purpose, final ms from final m, and also final ngs from 
final ng. My aim in making this association has been to try and account for 
the differences in contour pitch within each of my sources by ascribing them 
to the influence of the traditional Tibetan spelling style of pronunciation for 
Written Tibetan syllables. It is only to be expected, it seems to me, that liter- 
ate Tibetan informants should extend their knowledge of this pronunciation 
style to citation forms and syllable ısolates that are generally required of them 
in the course of research into the phonetics and phonology of Spoken 
Tibetan. This citation-form procedure has no precedent in Tibetan ortho- 
graphic teaching, and is therefore difficult to accommodate to an old, and 
enduring, orthographic tradition regarded by literate Tibetans as the founda- 
tion, and proof, of their claim to literacy. Accordingly, I hold the traditional 
Tibetan spelling style of pronunciation responsible for the differences in con- 
tour pitch to be seen in tables 4 and 5, with the three sets of pairs of contour- 
pitch features, each pair comprising a high-register member and a low-register 
member, for Chang and Shefts (1964) and Hu (1982), and four such sets of 
pairs in table 6, for Hari (1979). It is important to note that the three pairs of 
contour pitches distinguished in each of the former two sources come very 
close to being in complementary distribution by type of orthographic final, 
and also that they are close enough to each other phonetically to suggest a 
common tradition; Hari’s informant, Mrs. Tashi Kyi, on the other hand, was 
from Amdo, in the extreme north east of the Tibetan-speaking area, where 
the tradition may well have been different (cf. Sprigg, 1979, p. 53, n. 3 on 
reading-style pronunciation in the Golok dialect). 

Probably the earliest reference to what I have termed the spelling-style 
pronunciation is in Bell (1905/1939): “the Tibetan method of spelling words 
should be acquiréd, as the teacher, in common with all Tibetans, will use it’. 
Bell’s examples include: 

* sgang; sa-ga-ta, ga, gang-nga, gang’ (xxxiv/17) and ' gnyen; k‘a-wo-nya-deng- 
bu, nye, nyen-na, nyen’ (xxxv/18). A slightly different, and shorter, form is to 
be found in Gould and Richardson (1949); e.g. 

' sgang sa-gapta, ga-nga, gang’ (B 23), 

* gnyen k'ao nya-dengbu, nyen-na, nyen ' (B 4). 

My informant Rinzin Wangpo preferred the latter of the two forms; and 
that 1s the form of spelling-style pronunciation that I have described, briefly, 
but in depth, in Sprigg (1968: 15-26). In table 7 I have given a pair of ex- 
amples of his pronunciation for each final, one for high-register monosyl- 
lables, and one for low-register, including contour-pitch features (level, rising, 
falling, rising-falling) and register-pitch features (high, low) arranged by type 
of syllable final. 


Table 7: Spelling-style pronunciation of Written Tibetan monosyllables 


-V Ice [ladzapta tea diinbu tce:] Np a S] 
mda’ [mau nda: a: nda:] [a ^] 

-d | brnyed [phau sanata na dıınbu pe: tha get/?] Pa T Mane a^ e] 
bod [pha naw phe: tha: phet/?] TT 

-7  dmag [thau ma: kha: mak] ur 


yig [ja kjıku jık kha: jrk] TE 
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-l  shel [ca duigbu cel la cel] [re] 
mjal [mau ndza: la ndzel] | Ase] 

-F  bcar [phau tea: 1a tear] er en] 
‘byor [au mba jata ndza naw ndzo1ua pdzor] [| - v- v- 4.4] 

-s  chos [tcha naw tche: sa: tche?/tche:] [vul 
‘bras [au mba sata nda: sa: ndie?/ndie: [9^ en 

-b  khab [kha: pha khyp] ee 
leb [la (n)dırybu lep pha lep] [vi aes] 

-n chen [teha dirnbu tchen na tchen] [x S Es] 
bdun [phau da exbgju dyn na dyn] [:— Am Ax] 

-ng chung  [teha evbgju tchury na tehun] | 705v] 
bong [pha naw phon ga phon] | 55s] 

-m  gtam [khau ta: ma tam] [ 035 wl 
gzim [khau sa kjıku sım ma sım] [= Au cA] 


If compared with the pitch patterns given for Chang and Shefts and for 
Hu, at (IV.B), the following differences will be seen in RW's usage: 


Table 8: Comparison with RW's usage 


i. -V low rise-fall v. rise 
ll. -d, -g(s) high level v. fall (fall/level for gcig) 
-b(s) 
low rise v. rise-fall 
iu. -/ high level v. level-fall (C. and S.) 
iv. -r high fall v. level-fall (C. and S.) 
leve] (Hu) 


low rise-fall v. rise (C. and S.) 
' level-rise (Hu) 


V. -$ low fall v. rise-fall 
vi. -n, -ng,-m high fall v. level-fall (C. and S.) 
level (Hu) 
low fall v. rise (C. and S.) bdun 


level-rise (Hu) 

v. rise-fall (C. aud S.) gong 
rise-fall (Hu) 

v. rise-fall (C. and S.) gzim 
rise-fall (Hu); ‘gam 


e.g. (1) mda’ ‘ arrow’ v. rdo ‘stone’, nga ‘1’; (ii) high, brnyed ‘ find’, dmag 
‘war’, khab ‘needle’ v. skad ‘ voice’, g.yag ' yak’, khab * needle’; low, bod 
‘Tibet’, yig ‘letter’, leb ‘flat’ v. bod ‘Tibet’, gzig ‘leopard’; (ui) shel 
‘glass’ v. dngul ‘silver’; (iv) high, bear ‘visit’ v. shar ‘rise’; low, ‘byor 
‘receive’? v. mar ‘butter’; (v) “bras ‘rice’ v. bris ‘ write’; (vi) high, chen 
‘large’, chung ‘small’ gtam ‘story’ v. sman ' medicine’, stong ‘empty’, 
gsum ‘three’; low, bdun ‘seven’, bong ‘ass ’, gzim ‘sleep’ (hon.) v. bdun 
“seven ’, gong ' price’, gzim * sleep ’ (hon.), ‘gam ' manger (qqch de sec) ’. 
The conclusions that I come to from considering the above differences are 
threefold: (1) the degree of uniformity in contour-pitch behaviour is only par- 
tial for my three sources compared in (IID-(IV) above, and even that degree 
would be reduced further, if the pitches I have noted from my own informant 
in spelling-style utterances were also to be brought into the comparison; 
(11) consequently, 1t would be hazardous to assign a fixed pitch to each lexical 
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item in the way ın which this is done for Chinese lexical items when read 
from characters, e.g. (i) ma ' mother ', high and level; (it) ma ‘hemp’, low 
and rising; (iii) ma ' horse °, low and fall-rise; (1v) ma ‘ scold’, high and falling 
(Ladefoged, 1971: 85); (in) if, then, the contour pitch distinctions are denied a 
phonological function, as monosyllabic tones, their function can only be 
mnemonic, a means of assisting the memory when chanting the monosyl- 
lables, after naming the various orthographic components in their proper 
order.’ 


VI. Contour-pitch features abstracted from the phonetic form of lexical items in 

Lhasa Tibetan spoken sentences 

The most reliable way to evade undue influence from the Spelling-style 
pronunciation on contour-pitch features of lexical ıtems when analysing the 
Tibetan of Lhasa and other tonal dialects of spoken Tibetan, and so avoid 
the possibility of introducing distortions into those tonal analyses, is, to my 
mind, to ignore citation forms altogether and to abstract the pitch features of 
the lexical items in question directly from the phonetic forms in which those 
lexical items occur in spoken sentences in ordinary Tibetan conversational 
utterances. The variations in contour pitch of a given lexical item can be 
more clearly displayed if the verbal phrase is treated separately, as at (A) 
below, from the nominal phrase, at (B), each with its sub-category of particle. 


A. Verb words and verb-and-particle words 

Similarly, it makes for a clearer presentation if verb and verb-and-particle 
words belonging to what I have termed the tone-1 class, based on upper- 
range pitch features, are treated separately, as at (1) below, from tone-2 
. Words, based on the lower range, at (2). Verb lexical items that occur in the 
tone-] word can be classified, through this relationship, as tone-1-word, or 
tone-1, lexical items; and those with the tone-2-word relationship as tone-2- 
word, or tone-2, lexical items. The former, as one would expect, generally 
draw on the upper range of pitch features, but on the lower range in the cir- 
cumstances described at (3) below, pitch features of words following the 
emphasized word in emphatic sentences; while the latter are confined to the 
lower range. 


°’ Mazaudon and Michailovsky (1989), however, adduces acoustic evidence to support a par- 
tially phonological role for contour pitch in one of the modern spoken Tibetan dialects, 
Dzongkha, the national language of Bhutan, using both word isolates and, with far greater force 
in view of my following section (VI Contour-pitch features abstracted from the phonetic form of 
lexical items ın Lhasa Tibetan spoken sentences), short sentences, e.g. ‘'‘tsham’ in mtshams gnyıs 
yod ‘there are 2 boundaries’ and ‘*tsham’ in tsha-mo gnyis yod “there are 2 nieces' (120). I 
have used the word partial in describing this analysis because, as with Chang and Shefts (1964) 
and Hu (1982) (IV B 122), but not Han (1979), the contour-pitch phonological opposition is to 
be found ‘on some syllable types only’ ‘short open syllables, and monosyllables in final -n, 
— —— have no distinctive contour’ (p 118); furthermore, ' it is not clear that there 1s a tone con- 
tour opposition on the Paro dialect’ (118), consequently, ' the contour opposition is clearest on 
long open syllables ’; and ‘ before the finals -p and - the contours were most difficult to record 
consistently ° (118). As far as its citation forms are concerned, my comments on Chang and 
Shefts (1964) and Hu (1982) apply to Mazaudon and Michailovsky (1989) too, namely, that the 
phonological significance of contour pitch in citation 1s apparent only, and 1s rather to be 
ascribed to the influence of spelling-style pronunciation, which Dzongkha-speakers have in com- 
mon with literate Tibetans (for Dzongkha, though, the contour that 1s associated with -s and -g 
is ‘ level" (Michailovsky, 1989. 299), entirely at variance with Chang and Shefts (1964) and Hu 
(1982), tables 4 and 5; the ‘ falling contour’ of Dzongkha monosyllables spelt with ‘ liquid finals 
- -l° (Mazaudon and Michailovsky, 1989: 127) also contrasts sharply with Chang and Shefts 
and with Hu, which have rise for low register, and level or level-fall for high register. 
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l. Tone-1 words; high-register verb lexical item 

Verb lexical items having the high-register pitch appropriate to their mem- 
bership of tone-1 words have both level and falling contour pitches; but these 
two types of pitch feature are complementarily distributed, in something like 
the way in which allotones are grouped into a toneme in a phonemic analysis. 
The factors controlling the choice of contour for the verb lexical item are 
partly intonational; but the main factor is lexical: the class of verb particle 
immediately following the verb within the word. Verbal particles can be 
divided into two classes: (i) those which are associated with the level-contour 
alternative pitch as the pitch of the preceding verb lexical item, and (11) those 
which are associated with the falling-contour alternative for that preceding 
lexical item. The former class of particle has a high-register pitch, either high 
and level or high and falling, to match the level contour of the verb lexical 
item immediately preceding it within the word; and the latter class has a low- 
register pitch, either low and level or low and rising, to match the low register 
reached by the falling contour of the verb lexical item, falling from the upper 
range to the lower. 

In table 9 the appropriate pitch patterns for the examples contained in 
them are shown at the head of each of the six columns. In the two left-hand 
columns, columns one and two, that pattern is monosyllabic, and applies only 
to the verb lexical item; but in columns three-six, the four right-hand 
columns, the pattern is polysyllabic, and applies to both the verb component 
and the particle component, there being only one particle in columns three 
and four but two in columns five and six. | 

To the left of the sıx columns of examples I have symbolized the ten finals 
of Tibetan orthography, from -V, summarizing -a, -i, -u, -e, -o, and -’, to -m. 
In the -V, section I have included all forms of V-final-root lexical items, not 
only those which have a final vowel, e.g. /ta ‘look’, phye ‘ open’ but also, 
where appropriate, their imperative forms in -s, e.g. /tos ' look!’ (col. 2), and 
their past-tense forms in -s, e.g. bltas, skyes, brkus, brkos, * looked °, ‘ grew’, 
‘stole’, ‘dug’; and in the -g, -b, and -m sections I have included -gs, -bs, and 
-ms respectively. 

The column of orthographic finals in table 9 is fundamental to my pur- 
pose of proving that the set of six pitch patterns that I have given at the head 
of my examples columns applies to all tone-1 verb and verb-and-particle 
words irrespective of differences in the orthographic syllable final of the verb 
lexical item, -V, -d, -g(s), etc. Consequently, the relationship of the contour- 
pitch features of the verb lexical item comprised in these words, level contour 
and falling contour, in complementary distribution by intonation and by type 
of particle, is absolutely different from the relationship shown in tables 4, 5, 
6, and 7 above, where the fall and the level-fall contour pitches (table 4), the 
narrow-fall, wide-fall, and level pitches (table 5), the fall, level-fall, and level 
pitches (table 6), and the fall and level pitches (table 7) are specifically related 
to differences in the orthographic final (Chang and Shefts, 1964, Hu, 1982, 
Hari, 1979; to which may be added Mazaudon and Michailovsky, 1989, and 
Michailovsky, 1989, for the Dzongkha dialect, cf. note 9); indeed, for the 
most part, those contour pitches are complementarily distributed by type of 
orthographic final. No such association of contour pitch with orthographic 
differences is to be found in the spoken sentences of the Lhasa dialect; hence 
it Is to an extension of this relationship of contour pitch with type of ortho- 
graphic final that I attribute contour-pitch differences in the citation forms of 
those authorities. 

I have managed to supply examples to support this contention of mine for 
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every place in table 9 except the -d and the -m places in the left-hand column, 
column 1. This is because I had limited myself in choosing my examples to 
my phonetic transcriptions of spoken Tibetan sentences ın Bell (1905/1939), 
Gould and Richardson (1943), and Gould and Richardson (1949), adapting 
the sentences, where necessary, to the usage of my informant RW. 
Unfortunately, J could find no suitable examples for these two places in the 
table in that corpus of material, large though it is. 

Also, lacking a suitable verb example I have been obliged to draw on the 
nominal phrase for /ta-ya-gi ‘for looking at’, the first example in the left- 
hand column; while /ta is indeed a verb lexical item, it has been nominalized 
here by the nominalizing particle ya (better spelt yag), corresponding to 
“-ing’, with which has been collocated the nominal-phrase particle -gi (pos- 
sessive particle) ‘of’, ‘for’. 


Table 9: Contour pitch of tone-1 verb and verb-and-particle words 


[] P [ ] D. [ 7] p. 
-V Ita-ya-gı itos bitas-na skyes-yong lta-gi-"dug brkus-pa-red 
phye phye-yod skye-gi-red brkos-pa-red 
-d mchod-dgos bshad-na sprad-nas sprad-kyı-yın khrid-pa-red 
bshad dgos- bshad-song mchod-kyı-yın bshad-pa-red 
-g klog shes- klog shes- klog-na chag-bzhag klog-gr-'dug chag-pa-red 
blug blug-na ltogs-byung ltogs-kyi-‘dug khog-pa-red 
-Í bkal tshar- skol bshal-na bshal-song bshal-gy1-‘dug bshal-ba-red 
phul-dgos phul-na mnyel-bzhbag ^ 'khol-gyr--dug phul-ba-red 
-1 khur thub ster ster-na ster-ras khyer-gyr‘dug khyer-ba-red 
khyer thub tshar dgos- tshar-na tshar-‘dug bcar-gyt-yin shar-ba-red 
-S btsos-a btsos .rtsis-na thas-ka thas-kyi-yin-pa_rtsis-pa-red 
thas dgos spos-na thas-pa rtsis-kyi-red spos-pa-red 
-b bslab chog sleb 'gro- bslabs-na bslebs-yong bslab-kyı-yın bslabs-pa-red 
phebs tshar-  phebs phebs-na phebs-pa phebs-kyi-dug phebs-pa-yod 
-H phyin tshar- then thon-na phyin-pa then-gyi-yin thon-pa-red 
thon phan-na phan-yong shes-kyi-dug'? shes-pa-red 
-ng gnang mkhyen- gnang dgos gnang-na gnang-ga btang-gi-dug — gnang-ba-red 
gtong btang-na btang-yong ‘thung-gi-yin  btang-ba-yın 
-m shum shums-na bcum-bzhag skom-gyi-dug shums-pa-red 
tshems phams-na pham-song pham-gyr-dug phams-pa-red 


(a) The two left-hand columns, one and two 

In the two left-hand columns I am concerned with the contour pitch of 
the verb lexical ıtem alone; Ihave therefore chosen monosyllabic words 
where possible. That is why there are so many imperative forms in column 
two, 1] examples, in fact. Earlier in this section (1) I had mentioned intona- 
tion as a factor 1n the choice of contour pitch: the appropriate contour for 
imperative clauses is the falling contour; and in these 11 examples the verb is 
final in the sentence (and, therefore, without particle); e.g. /tos ‘look’, phye 
‘open it’ btsos ‘cook it’. If, however, the imperative particle a follows the 
verb, the verb lexical item has its level-contour alternative; and it 1s the par- 
ticle lexical item that receives the fall in pitch appropriate to an imperative 
clause; e.g. btsos-a ‘ cook it, then ° (familiar imperative). The contour pitch of 
verb lexical items in imperative clauses, then, alternates between the falling 
for sentence-final position and its level alternative for use in non-sentence- 
final position in colligation with such imperative particles as a; hence it is 
important to note that, even in an imperative clause, the contour pitch of the 
verb lexical item is not a fixed pitch: both the falling-pitch and the level-pitch 


9 The verb-and-particle word shes-kyi-‘dug has been included in the -n category rather than 
the -s because in Lhasa Tibetan the verb behaves phonetically and phonologically as though it 
were written *shen, 
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alternatıves are appropriate to it, under alternative conditions (the pitch of 
the imperative particle a, on the other hand, is fixed: it can be classified as a 
falling-pitch particle). 

Monosyllabic verb examples are not so easy to come by apart from imper- 
ative sentences; but another source of these is the type of verbal phrase in 
which there is a main verb colligated with an auxiliary verb, such as (column 
one) shes, tshar, thub, chog, and mkhyen (know how to, finish, be able to, be 
allowed to, know how to (hon.)). In this column the main-verb lexical item is 
shown to have a level contour when the auxiliary verb has the high register; 
e.g. klog shes-kyi-yod ‘I know how to read’, bkal tshar-song-ngas * did you 
finish loadıng up?’ 

If, however, the auxiliary verb belongs to the low-register category, e.g. 
(column two) dgos, ‘gro (have to, be going to), then the main verb has the 
falling contour, which serves to bring the pitch down from the upper to the 
lower register that is appropriate to the auxiliary verb lexical item; e.g. bshad 
dgos-kyi-red “you will have to explain’, sleb ‘gro-‘dug ‘he has nearly 
reached ', mchod dgos * you must drink/have some ' (hon.). 

It will be observed that one example, klog shes-, appears in both columns, 
one and two; so klog in the phrase in full, klog shes-kyi-yod, can have either 
contour, level or falling. The difference between the two pitch patterns I take 
to be one of emphasis: the pitch pattern shown in column two requires 
prominence for the word read: ' I know how to read (but not how to write or 
speak) '. In lexically identical pairs of examples such as this the alternative 
contours are complementarily distributed by style: (i) emphatic intonation 
(column two) versus (ii) non-emphatic intonation (column one). The differ- 
ence in pitch contour for the main-verb word klog can be matched by a dif- 
ference in pitch pattern for the following word, the auxiliary-verb-and- 
particle word shes-kyi-yod, with low-register pitch versus high-register pitch: 
(Q[p...;aGa)[ ‘J; so emphasis conveyed by pitch contour in the first . 
word of the phrase, klog, can be reinforced by pitch register in the second 
word, shes-kyi-yod, (1) low register versus (ii) high register. 


(b) The two middle columns, three and four 

In the two middle columns, three and four, the words chosen as examples 
are disyllabic, and can be analysed grammatically into verb and particle. 

In column three the particle category is represented by the conditional- 
clause particle na, which has high register and level contour pitch. Matching 
this particle the verb lexical item has its level-contour alternative; e.g. b/tas-na 
“if you look’, klog-na ‘if you read’, bshad-na * if you explain’. The appro- 
priate form of the verb for the V-final category of verb when colligated with 
this particle is the -s form (for those V-root verbs which have a -s form); 
hence bitas-na not *lta-na (cf. (c) below) or the imperative form, in -os, as in 
ltos at (a) above. 

The -s form is also the form that is appropriate to the V-final category of 
verb when colligated with the class of particle exemplified in column four, e.g. 
skyes-yong * would grow’. Not a few of these particles are past-tense, e.g. nas, 
song, byung, (r)as, and pa, but not yong, yod, bzhag, and ka/ga. All these par- 
ticle lexical items have the low register pitch with level contour except that 
nas, which is commonly clause-final but not sentence-final, can have a rising 
contour, especially when preceding a pause; e.g. bshad-song * explained’, 
sprad-nas ' having given, phye-yod ‘(I) have opened’, bslebs-yong ‘ (they) 
would arrive’. Forms of the verb /ta/bltas/Itos * look’, already exemplified by 
Ita-ya-gi, ltos, and bitas-na in columns one, two, and three above, could have 
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been exemplified in column four by words such as bltas-nas ‘ having looked ’, 
bltas-yod ‘ (I) have looked’, and bitas-yong ' would look’, if I had found 
them in my corpus of examples. 

The purpose of my examples in columns three and four is to prove my 
claim that the contour pitches level and falling are alternative for each verb 
lexical item, in: complementary distribution, here, by class of particle, and pre- 
dictable from those two classes. 


(c) The two right-hand columns, five and six 

The words in the two right-hand columns are trisyllabic except for the 
tetrasyllabic interrogative word thas-kyi-yin-pa ‘(where) shall you go?’ 
(hon.). Those in column five all contain the particle gi/kyi/gyi, which is high- 
register, like ya and a in (a) above, and na in (b); consequently, the verb lexi- 
cal item has its level alternative as its matching contour; e.g. /ta-gi-‘dug ‘ he 
looks ’, skye-gi-red ' they will grow’, sprad-kyi-yin “I shall give’, klog-gi-‘dug 
“he reads’. The V-final class of verb has the final vowel in its orthographic 
form here, e.g. the -a of /ta-gi-‘dug and the -e of skye-gi-red ‘it will grow’. 

In column six it is the past-tense particle pa/ba that immediately follows 
the verb. This ıs a low-register particle, like the nas, song, yong, and yod par- 
ticles in (6) above, with level contour; so it 1s not surprising that for the verb 
lexical item the appropriate member of the pair of contour pitches is the 
falling; e.g. bshad-pa-red * he explained °, brkus-pa-red ' he stole’. 

For the V-final class of verb it is the -s form that is appropriate here; so, 
if it had occurred in my corpus, b/tas-pa-red ‘he looked" could have been 
included here, to contrast with the example /ta-gi-'dug ‘he looks’ in column 
five, and to match skyes-yong in (b) above, or forms such as bitas-nas * having 
looked ', bltas-yod ' (I) have looked ', and b/tas-yong ' (they) would look ’. 

The final particles of the trisyllabic words in this section, ‘dug, red, yin, 
and yod, alternate in contour pitch between falling, in column five, and level, 
“in column six, with matching register-pitch features, high-passing to low in 
column five, but only low in column six; they too, therefore, have not a fixed 
contour pitch or even a fixed register pitch. In the latter respect these particle 
lexical- items differ from homographic verb-complement lexical items "dug, 
red, yin, and yod of columns one and two in table 10 below, which are con- 
fined to the low register. 


2. Tone-2 words; low-register verb lexical item 

In table 10 below I have given a representative set of examples from 
tone-2 words, the verb lexical item of which has low register, using the same 
particles as have already appeared in table 9, for easy comparison with that 
table, together with half a dozen more particles Comparison with table 9 will 
show that even though there is a regular contrast in register pitch between the 
verb lexical items shown in this table and the verb lexical items of table 9, low 
register versus high register, yet the contour pitch patterns remain the same 
(reading from left to right): 


col. 1 coL2  col3 col.4 col.5 col. 6 
level falling level falling level falling. 


The pitch of the classes of particle lexical item immediately following the 
verb also remains the same as in table 9: 


col.3 col4 col.5 col.6 
hıgh low high low. 
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The main differences between table 10 and table 9 are presented, as 
before, with reference to its three pairs of columns. 


(a) The two left-hand columns, one and two 

As in table 9, at (1) above, imperative forms are shown here too, in col- 
umn two, to have the falling contour; thus, the main-verb lexical item ‘gro 
* go’ has the falling pitch contour in the imperative sentence while the self- 
same lexical item, and others belonging to this category, have the level con- 
tour when colligated with the auxiliary verb; e.g. ma ‘gro ‘do not go’ versus 


‘gro thub-kyi-red ‘ you will be able to go’. 


-V *gro thub- (ma) 'gro bzos-na bzos-nas "gro-gi-yin bzos-pa-red 
byas tshar- bzos zhu-rgyu zhus-'dug zhu-gi-yin zhus-pa-red 
zhu dgos bzo-gi-‘dug 
-d (a)-yod yod yod-na yod-pa yod-kyı-red yod-pa-red 
red-(pas) sdod bsdad-dus bsdad-nas bsdad-kyı-yın bsdad-pa-yın 
bsdad dgos- bsdad-na 
-g *dug-(gas) (mi)-'dug gzigs-na log-gyis log-gi-yin log-pa-red 
log tshar- log (shog) bzhugs-mkhan bzhugs-dug bzhugs-kyi-‘dug bzhugs-pa-red 
bzhugs-(a) bzhugs gzigs-myong- 
-I mjal chog- mjal ‘gal-na dal-ba’ı nyal-gyı-yın nyal-ba-yın 
nyol brgyal-na mjal-ma-(byung-) mjal-gyt-yın mjal-ba-yin 
-I sdur zer-na nor-song-na zer-gyl-‘dug zer-ba-red 
bzhor/bzhar bzhar-na "byor-byung- "byor-gyi-red nor-ba-red 
-5 bris mkhyen- dris shog dris-na dris-song bzhes-kyi-yod- — dris-pa-red 
bzhes bris-na brıs-song ‘os-kyı-ma-red — bris-pa-red 
-b (shog) lab lab lab-tsang labs-nas lab-kyı-yın labs-pa-red 
rgyab rgyab-dus rgyab-song rgyab-kyı-yın rgyabs-pa-red 
-n (a)-yın yin yın-tsang yin-pa gon-gyı-red gon-pa-red 
len chog- len shog dren-na yin-na len-gyı-red len-pa-red 
-Ng yong chog- (ma) yong langs-na langs-song yong-gi-yın yong-ba-yın 
byung-(ngas)  (lags) yong brdung-dus brdungs-song X ldang-gi-red byung-ba-red 
-m zın chog- zin-(shig) zin-na zin-song zin-gyi-'dug zin-pa-red "! 
gzim bzhugs- gzım gzim-na gzim-nas gam-gyr-dug gzım-pa-red 


Table 10: Contour pitch of tone-2 verb and verb-and-particle words 


[-] 


[^] 


[- ] Ly .] 


[- J 


[\..] 


A feature of this table not to be found in table 9 is that it contains 
examples of members of the verb complement category, yod, red, ‘dug, yin, 
byung, and yong; in sentence-final monosyllabic words these lexical items reg- 
ularly have the falling contour; e.g. lags yod ‘I have’, lags red ‘it is", lags 
‘dug ‘he has’ (polite answer), [- x] (column two); but in the disyllables a-yod 
“I doubt whether I have’ and a-yin ‘I doubt whether I am’ [^ .] (column 
one) it is the preceding particle, a, that has a fall in pitch (high register), while 
yod and yin have the level contour. In interrogative sentences (column one) it 
is the interrogative particle that is characterized by the falling contour, with 
the verb lexical item having the level contour; e.g. yod-pas ' have you’, red- 
pas ‘is it^, ‘dug-gas ' are there’. 

With the negative forms ma-red * it is not’ and mi-‘dug ‘ there is not’ both 
the level contour and the falling contour are possible for the verb lexical item 
[x .] and [. ^], depending on style, the former being non-emphatic and the lat- 
ter (column two) being emphatic. Clearly, these verb-complement lexical 
items are far from having a fixed contour pitch; only the register pitch is con- 
stant, in the lower range (the negative-particle lexical item ma/mi also alter- 
nates; but the conditions are the reverse of those to be observed for the verb- 
complement lexical item). 


! zin ‘catch’ has been included in the -m category here because its pronunciation in Lhasa 
Tibetan is with a final (voiced) bilabial nasal, as though written zam 
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um 


In the -b section the imperative form lab ‘say’ occurs twice: in column 
one with the level contour, and in column two with the falling contour; 
e.g. (col. 1) /am-sang shog lab ‘say “come at once” ’. The first of the two 
imperative forms in this sentence, shog, has the falling contour, while the 
second has the level, [^ .]. This same contour-pitch pattern, falling followed 
by level, [^ .], also applies to such double-imperative phrases as log shog 
“come back’, dris shog, ‘come and ask’, len shog ' fetch it’, with the impor-, 
tant difference that in these three phrases it is shog that is final in the sen- 
tence, and has the level contour, together with low register, [x .]. 


(b) The two middle columns, three and four 

In table 9 the only particle in column three was na, the conditional-clause 
particle; this particle appears again in column three of table 10, with the same 
high and level pitch; but it is joined here by rgyu, dus, mkhan, and tsang, of 
which ‚two, dus and tsang, are clause-final, and also temporal and causal 
respectively. They could, of course, have equally well appeared in table 9, had 
they not been lacking from my corpus of example sentences. 

While dealing with (l.c) above I classified gi/gyi/kyi as a high-register par- 
ticle; it has, indeed, high, and level, pitch in all the trisyllabic words contain- 
ing it in column five there, and the same is true of all the trisyllabic examples 
in (c) below, column five; but it has low, and level, pitch when it occurs in 
sentence-final position, as ıt does in the g-final example log-gyis of column 
four here; so its classification as high-register must be so defined as to accom- 
modate a low-register pitch possibility when sentence-final. 

In contrast with the confirmation sub-category of interrogative phrase, 
e.g. red-pas ‘is it’, ‘dug-gas ‘are there’, and with a-yin ‘I doubt whether I 
am’, of column one, the information sub-category of interrogative phrase, 
e.g. yod-pa and yin-pa, in column four, show the falling contour for the verb 
lexical item, not the particle, as in ca-lag tshong-rgyu ga-re yod-pa ' what 
things have you for sale’, and dgung-lo ga-tshod yin-pa “how old are you’. 
This same pattern also applies to words containing the interrogative particle 
na, as in dgung-lo ga-tshod yin-na ' what is his age, I wonder ’. Such sentence- 
final words as these are thereby distinguished from homographs containing 
the conditional particle na, as in yin-na ‘if I am’, ‘if it is’, yod-na ‘if I 
have’, ‘if there is °, with the rising pattern shown ın column three for bzos-na 
and yod-na and other such examples, the appropriate pitch pattern for ending 
a clause that 1s not sentence-final. 

The pitch contour of the members of the verb-complement sub-category 
of verb is, then, not fixed but alternating between level (columns one and 
three) and falling (columns two and four) as a function of grammatical differ- 
ences; while the pitch of the particles na is fixed, the interrogative particle na 
being low-register and the conditional particle na being high-register. 


(c) The two right-hand columns, five and six 
These two columns contain examples of trisyllabic tone-2 words, they con- 
trast with the tone-1 words shown in (l.c) above. For the present purpose the 


? Though spelt the same as yod-pa and yın-pa, verb and nominalizing particle, ‘to have’ or 
“havıng’ and ‘to be’ or ' being’ respectively, and sharing their pitch pattern with them, the 
sentence-final yod-pa and yın-pa shown here, analysable into verb and interrogative particle, have 
a different pronunciation for the particle lexical item, [ba] for the latter as opposed to [bo] for the 
former. The interrogative particle na is also somewhat similarly distinguished, by its vowel ([a]), 
from the conditional particle na, the vowel of which 1s [a]. 
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important thing to note is that they show a difference in register, but not in 
contour, for the first of the three syllables, which is that of the verb lexical 
item. In the examples in column five that lexical item has the level contour, 
with high register in the tone-1 examples but low register in the tone-2 words, 
while the examples in column six also show the register difference, with the 
contour pitch being the falling in both cases, high to low for the tone-1-word 
examples but mid to low for the tone-2-word. 


3. Emphatic-intonation sentences; words following the emphasized ward 

The distinctive pitch patterns of tone-1 and tone-2 words are those given 
at (1) above for tone-1 words and at (2) above for tone-2 words; these two 
sets of patterns are the patterns appropriate to clauses and sentences for 
which the intonation is non-emphatic. Emphatic-intonation sentences are not 
uncommon in Lhasa Tibetan; and, since the verbal phrase comes at the end 
of clause and sentence, it is liable to be characterized by pitch features appro- 
priate to words following an emphasized word in the sentence. All such words 
have low register pitch, much as they have in intonationally comparable sen- 
tences in English; and the register-pitch distinction does not apply to them; 
nor does the contour-pitch distinction. 

I have dealt with these non-distinctive pitch patterns in detail elsewhere 
(Sprigg, 1954: 143-6, 150-2); but, for the sake of completeness, I will give a 
few examples here of (i) the non-emphatic with (ii) the post-emphatic pattern 
for (a) tone-1 words and (b) tone-2 words: 


Table 11: Verb words and emphatic and non-emphatic intonation 


a. Tone-1 word 


1  zhe-drag yag-po gnang-gi-red luem ox He will do it very well 
i.  da-ga rang gnang-gi-red fil” 06:225] Certainly he will do it 
1, ga-pa thad-pa-red [sl Where did he go? 
i. kluom-la thad-pa-red [sues] He went fo the market 
b Tone-2 word 
tL sba-bu lags-las snyan-gsang zhu-gi-yin [. «. >Y] I shall inform Babu La too 
i.  'di-'dras zer-gyi-'dug Er ate) That is what he says 
i lon-don-la yar bsdad-pa-yin be nk Nice: al I stayed up in London 
ü.  zla-ba bzhı lhag-tsam bsdad-pa-yın Eur eM I stayed about four months! 


(-/as, in (6.1), 1s a phonetic spelling for -/a-yang). 


B. Noun words and noun-and-particle words 
To make my exposition less complex I have limited my examples in this 
section to words in which the noun component is monosyllabic. 


l. Tone-1 words; high-register noun lexical item 

Examples of all ten types of orthographic final have again been included, 
in the two tables in this section, tables 12 and 13, to show that orthographic 
differences do not upset my analysis of differences in contour pitch; the final, 
symbols have been placed in a column on the left-hand side of the table. 
Complete orthographic coverage guarantees that phonological coverage has 
also been complete, because the number of orthographic categories is greater 
than the number of phonological categories: finals in d and s, for example, 
are not distinguished in Lhasa Tibetan phonetics and phonology. 
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Table 12: Contour pitch of tone-1 noun and noun-and-particle words 


b [=] [ofa] P 4 
M A 
-V rta khrid- rta dgos-kyi- rta bzhon-nas rta-la sa tho-dman 
sa rko- gla ga-tshod gla ga-tshod Inga-la sa tho-los 
-d khyod su khyad yod-pa- khyod ga-nas khyod-kyi khyod su 
bcud chen-po khyad yod-pa- phyed dang skad shor- 
gnyid yag-po snyad skos- 
-g gag chag- gcig byas-na gag tshong- gcig-las mig ltos 
gcig gtog- thag nye-po mig yag-po mig-gis mig bstan- 
-l khralha-cang dngul ‘dir tshal “di dngul-gyı 
khal tshang-ma dngul rdo-rje dkyil-la 
-r gser-gyi 
skor-la 
-5 gnyıs khyer gnyis dgos- gnyis yod gnyis-la gnyis khag- 
gnyis gangs- chos byed-ka chos klog-na 
-b(s) thabs mkhas-po chab bzhes krob gra khab dang 
stobs skye- thabs gang- 
-n sman sprad- sman ‘di sman ‘di sman-gyi 
skyon ston- skyon med- skyon byung- mtshan-la 
-ng khong phebs- khong ga-nas khong ga-nas khong-gi 
chang 'thung- shing ‘di chang 'thung- gling-la 
chang mang-po 
-m(s) gsum sprod gsum dgos- gtam ‘di gsum dang 
khrom thag gnam grang-mo sems dga’- sems-la 
gsum yin 


Unfortunately, the number of r-final lexical items in the corpus of sen- 
tence material to which I have restricted myself is small; so columns one, two, 
three, and five have had to be left without entries for this type of final. 
Regrettable though it is, I do not think that the fortuitous lack of lexical 
items of this type should affect the phonological generalizations that I shall 
be making in this section. 


(a) The two left-hand columns, one and two 

These two columns are meant to show that in the noun word the noun 
lexical item commonly has a level contour pitch regardless of what ortho- 
graphic, or phonological, class that lexical item belongs to. This level pitch 
applies both when the following word begins with (1) a high register pitch, 
and level or falling contour, as in column one, or (ii) a low register pitch, and 
level or falling contour pitch, as in column two; e.g. 


i. rta khrid shog Bring my horse. 

i. rta dgos-kyi-ma-red I do not require a horse. 
1. dkar-yol gnyis khyer shog bring two cups. 

li. yig-kog gnyis dgos-yod I want two envelopes. 

i. khyod su yin-pa Who are you? 

ii. khyad yod-pa-ma-red There is no difference. 


(b) Columns three and five 

These two columns differ from the two columns dealt with in (a) above in 
having a falling-contour pitch for the (monosyllabic) noun lexical item 
regardless of whether the pitch of the following lexical item is low-register 
(and either level-contour or falling-contour), as in column three, or high- 
register (and either level-contour or falling-contour), as in column five. I take 
the falling contour of the noun lexical item in these two columns to be due to 
emphasis; e.g. (1. column three; ii. column five) 
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i. rta bzhon-nas yong-ba-yin I came riding on a horse." 


ii. phag-ri'i sa tho-dman The ground at Phari—what is its height? 
ga-tshod red 

1. khyod ga-nas yin-pa Where are you from? 

il. khyod su yin-pa Who are you? (cf. (a) above). 

i. khyad yod-pa-ma-red There is no difference. (cf. (a) above). 

i. bu gsum dang bu-mo gnyis I have three sons and two daughters. 
yod 


ii. ‘di gnyis khag-khag red These two—they are different. 


(c) Column four 

This column contains (1) disyllabic words that can be analysed grammati- 
cally into noun and particle or (ii) two-word phrases analysable into noun 
and particle (dang). The particles that occur in the former of these two types 
are: la, kyi/gyilgil-^, las, kyis/gyis/gis/-s, dultulrulsul-r, and nas, to/at, of, than, 
by, on/to, from; only dang ' and ’/‘ with’ occurs in the latter type; since its ini- 
tial consonant is commonly voiceless ([th]), I have had to treat it as being in 
interverbal junction with the preceding noun word, and, therefore, as a sepa- 
rate word; but both types have the same pitch pattern: falling contour for the 
noun lexical item; low register for the particle lexical item, and level contour, 
but commonly with a rising contour when followed by a pause; e.g. 


rta-la rtswa-chag yag-po ster Give plenty of grass and grain to the horses. 


khyod-kyi ming-la ga-re What is your name? 
zer-gyi-yod 

nga-la gcig-las med I have only one. 

mig[-gıs] mthong-gi-‘dug-gas Can you see [with your eyes]? 

gnyis-ka mnyam-du khyer We must take both with us. 


deos-kyi-red 
shar-nas nyı-ma shar-ba-red The sun rises in the east. 
khab dang skud-pa khyer shog Bring a needle and thread. 


The only exceptions to this falling-and-level contour pattern are words con- 
taining one of the three particles kyi/gyilgi/-'i, dultulru/sul-r, and kyis/gyis/gis/-s 
where the noun component is V-final. This type of word is monosyllabic; the 
three particles are spelt with their -7, -r, and -s forms respectively; and the con- 
tour is level for the former two types of word, but falling for the third; e.g. 


level: khang-pa ‘di su'i red Whose is this house? 
phar rgyugs Go away. 

falling: sus bzos-pa-red Who made it? 

2. Tone-2 words, low-register noun lexical item 


Table 13: Contour pitch of tone-2 noun and noun-and-particle words 


Epp qeu [* -] [s] 
-V gra sgrig-yod- bzhi shi-song gra sgrig- bzhi-la 
sgra red me thong me yod-na re-la 
me *bar-gyi- nga sang-nyin sgra red 


3 My informant added to the effect of emphasis here by uttering the last word of this sen- 
tence, yong-ba-yin, in a whisper. The use of whisper ıs particularly common among speakers of 
the Lhasa dialect as a gesture of respect, the final part of a sentence being especially liable to be 
whispered (and therefore with whisper pitch only, having none of the variations in register pitch 
and contour pitch that have been analysed elsewhere ın this section (VI)). 
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-d bod yag-po bod spro-po bod lung-pa bod-las 
bod rang-la ‘od chen-po bod rang brgyad-la 
-g(s) lug mang-po ‘og-la 
lug de-tsho ljags-la 
-/ bal bzhag-sa bal khyer- bal-gyi 
drel 'gro- 
-F mar ‘di mar gsar-pa ‘dar rgyag-gi- bar-du 
gzer zhed-skrag gur phub-nas mar ‘di zur-nas 
-5 dus red gros byed-kyı- rjes-la 
nas dang 
-b(s) yob briags-nas rab cig rgyab-la 
rdzab zhed- zhabs-nas 
skrag 
-N rin ga-tshod gdan kha-shas don-la 
gzhan ga-ga'i bdun gnyis-kyi rgyun-du 
len gcig 
-ng(s) gong ga-tshod gong chen-po gangs ‘dug-gas gangs-kyis 
ming ga-re zheng che-ba rdzong red ming-la 
gang khyer 
-m(s) yum ga-pa lam thug- sgam de sgam-gyi 
sgam ga-pa ‘dam sha-stag “gram-la 


nam langs-pa 


Examples of all ten types of orthographic final have been included here, 
except that, unfortunately, my corpus of material did not include examples of 
-g(s), -I, -s, -b(s), and -n for all columns. 


(a) The two left-hand columns, one and two 

The purpose of these two columns is to show that the noun lexical item 
has either a level contour or a rising contour, and that this characteristic 
applies regardless of differences in the spelling of the final. The rising-pitch 
alternative is seldom to be heard with nouns of the V-final type, presumably 
because they are [CV], and therefore short; for the remaining orthographic 
types, which are either [-V:] or [-VC], the rising pitch is generally associated 
with a pause. Otherwise, both the level and the rising contour apply to these 
tone-2 words regardless of whether the following word begins with (1) low 
register pitch, and either level or falling contour, as in column one, or (ii) 
high register pitch, and with either level or falling contour, as in column two; 


e.g. 


1. me bar-gyi-'dug-gas'* Is the fire burning? 
ti. Jcags-thab-la me thong Light the stove. 
i. lags bod rang-la gser dang Yes, in Tibet itself gold, 
dngul rdo-sol 'don-rgyu silver, and coal, are to be had by mining. 
yong 
i. dbyar-ka bod spro-po red In summer Tibet is (more) pleasant. 
i. mar ‘di yag-po mi-'dug This butter is not good. 


H. mar gsar-pa khyer shog Bring fresh butter. 
i. "dii gong ga-tshod yin-pa What is the price of this one? 


^ In clause-initial position a monosyllabic tone-2 word 1s commonly shghtly higher in pitch 
than the initial syllable of a following tone-2 word, so me here 1s slightly higher than ‘bar, and 
similarly for Jags and ma ın the examples in (1) below 
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11. a-rtsi gong chen-po red Oh! it is a big price. 
1. ngaisgam ga-par yod Where is my box? 
ii. sgam chen-po ‘di steng- Take this big box upstairs. 


-thog-la khyer rgyugs 


The rising contour pitch is peculiar to tone-2 words; but the level contour 
is common to both tone-2 and tone 1 words (cf. (1.a) above); and it 1s oaly 
register pitch that distinguishes them. 


(b) Column three 

The examples in column three differ from those in columns one and two 
through having a falling contour, from mid to low. I take the function of he 
falling contour to be one of emphasis, comparable to the falling contour, 
from high to low, for the tone-1-word examples at (1.5) above, and, therefcre, 
to be an example of intonation in a stylistic use; e.g. 


me yod-na, du-ba thon-gyi-red If there is fire, smoke will come out. 


‘di dung-chen-gyi sgra red It ıs the sound of a trumpet. 
bod lung-pa chen-po yong-ngas Tibet—is it a very large country? 
mar ‘di yag-po mi- dug This butter—it is not good. 


sgam de ljid thag-chod ‘dug That box—it is very heavy. 


(c) Column four 

This column contains words that are analysable grammatically into ncun 
and particle, like the tone-1 words in (1.c) above; it also resembles that ea-li- 
er section in having a falling contour for the noun lexical item followed b7 a 
level contour for the particle lexical item (but rising if followed by a pause). 
The particles exemplified in this column are those which have alreedy 
appeared, in tone-1 words, in (1.c) above, from which the words ming-la end 
nga-la could be borrowed for use here; cf. also: 


rgya-gar lung-pa bod-las Is India more pleasant than Tibet? 
skyid-pa yod-pa-red-pas 

di bal-gyi lag-shubs red These gloves are of wool. 

gangs-kyis bkag-nas, Having been prevented by snow, 


sgam-gyi nang-la ga-re chag-‘dug What is broken in the box.... 


In an earlier section dealing with tone-1 words (1.c) I had pointed out taat 
the three particles kyi/gyi/gil-'i, tu/du/ru/su/-r, and kyis/gyis/gis/-s coalesce with 
V-final noun lexical items to form monosyllables, in which case these particles 
are spelt - 7, -r, and -s; in tone-2 words of this type the contour pitch is ris:ng 
for words exemplifying the former two particles, but falling for words cen- 
taining the third; e.g. 


rising: ‘di'i rin ga-tshod red What is the price of it? 
‘di nga’i ma red This is not mine. 
ngar mig ston-rog gnang Please show me. 
‘dir shog Come here. 
falling: ngas brtson-‘grus byas-nas Through my working hard, 


zam-pa ‘di chus khyer-ba-red The flood took away the bridge. 


VII. Conclusion 

In section (IV) above I paraded evidence from three well-known scholars 
in Tibetan studies, Chang and Shefts (1964), Hari (1979), and Hu (1982), to 
show that there was a disturbing lack of unanimity in the tonal analysis of 
Lhasa Tibetan at the phonological level and— more disconcerting still—a sg- 
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nificant lack of agreement even at the phonetic level, on the pitch features 
that can be distinguished in that dialect. In the following section (V) I held 
the spelling style of pronunciation, used by literate Tibetans in spelling syl- 
lable isolates from Written Tibetan, responsible for influencing the pitch fea- 
tures that Tibetan informants have been recorded as having used when utter- 
ing syllables and words as citation forms. Whether or not I am correct in 
attributing responsibility for the differences in pitch recorded by them to the 
spelling style of Tibetan pronunciation, I am convinced that phoneticians and 
phonologists studying the tonal dialects of Tibetan would do well to avoid 
the citation-form approach: the promise that citation forms might seem to 
hold out for speedy penetration in phonetic and phonological analysis alike 
is, in my view, illusory. The only secure way to achieve a reliable analysis of 
Lhasa Tibetan and other such dialects at the phonetic and phonological levels 
is to work from pitch features of words in spoken sentences, such as the reg- 
ister features and the contour features of the words that I have abstracted 
from spoken sentences, and analysed, in section (VI); there is no mgyogs-lam. 

An approach modelled on reading Chinese characters in isolation is mis- 
leading for a language as different from Chinese as Tibetan. 

The sort of analysis that I have advocated supports the conclusion of 
Jäschke (1881/1934), Chao (1930), and Sprigg (1954), (I-IIT) that Lhasa 
Tibetan is a register tone language in which two terms are lexically distin- 
guished; contour pitch distinctions have no lexically distinctive role to play. 
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Attaining just a glimmer of an understanding of Chinese or Japanese in 
the seventeenth century required prodigious feats of imagination and the 
abandonment of widely-held convictions about the nature of language. 
Progress towards a rational and sophisticated understanding was held up by 
persuasive but fantastical theories to which lifetimes were devoted in vain. In 
their very different ways both languages were subversive of contemporary 
notions of language, and the conceptual frameworks for adequate descrip- 
tions had to be generated from scratch.” The difficulties can scarcely be over- 
estimated: the Chinese language was vigorously attacked in 1678 as the lan- 
guage of the devil on the ground that its pictographic nature would occasion 
a breach of the Second Commandment if the name of God were written, and 
the following year Leibniz drew up a list of questions concerning Chinese 
which ask, among other things, ' whether the Chinese language was artific- 
ially constructed, or whether it has grown and changed by usage like other 
languages ’.2 Japanese attracted less interest, but the difficulty of the two lan- 
guages was legendary: ın 1708 the Dutch scholar Adrian Reland (1676-1718), 
who published numerous works on Persian, Jewish and Islamic studies, wrote 
of. the immense numbers of characters to be learnt by anybody who wished to 
know Chinese or Japanese, with awe at the thought that “a man's life would 
scarcely suffice to attain perfect knowledge of one language '. Arguing from 
effect to cause; he explained that ' the philosophers of China have in this way 
excluded the hoi polloi from approaching the sanctuary of their wisdom'.* By 
1700 both languages were part of a discourse on Janguage; they were usually 
assumed to be closely related, and this misapprehension continued up to the 
end of the eighteenth century.’ Popular compendia of languages of the world 


! [t 1s a pleasure here to express my thanks to those who have given me their assistance and 
advice on the way Professor Tim Barrett, Dr Beatrice Bodart Bailey, Mr Edward Kajdariski, 
Dr Eva Kraft, Dr. Stephen Large, Dr Frank Lequin, Professor Piet van der Loon, Dr. John 
Morgan, Dr. Saskia Murk Jansen, Dr. Z. R. W. M. von Martels, Dr. Marion Peters and Dr. 
Mary Stewart. 


?^On the effects of contemporary views of language on early sinology, see David E. 
Mungello, Curious land Jesuit accommodation and the origins of sinology, Studia Leibnitiana 
Supplementa 25 (Stuttgart, 1985), 34—6, 174—207 

Donald F Lach, ‘The Chinese studies of Andreas Muller’, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, 60, 1940, 568-9, 573, and Mungello, Curious land, 199-200 

4 Adrian Reland, Dissertationum Miscellanearum Pars Tertia (Utrecht, 1708), 103 

>William Marsden, A catalogue of Dictionaries, Vocabularies, Grammars, and Alphabets 
(London, 1796), 104-5 One of the works listed, which I have regrettably been unable to consult, 
ıs Charles Vallancey, The Chinese and Japanese languages collated with the Irish (Dublin, 1782) 
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sinology, see T H Barrett, Singular listlessness: a short history of Chinese books and British 
scholars (London, 1989), J J L Duyvendak, ‘ Early Chinese studies in Holland’, T’oung Pao, 
32, 1936, 298-344, and Eva Kraft, ‘ Die chinesische Buchersammlung des Grossen Kurfursten 
und seines Nachfolgers’, ın China und Europa: Chinaverstandnis und Chinamode im 17. und 18 
Jahrhundert (Exhibition catalogue; Berlin, 1973). 
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made at least passing mention of them, albeit with absurd mistakes in some 
instances: since, however, even Jesuits working in China continued to make 
use of such unsatisfactory sources of information on the Chinese script as 
popular almanacs and glossaries, it is difficult to see how would-be sinologists 
in Europe could have done any better.° 

During the eighteenth and most of the nineteenth centuries European 
studies of Japanese lagged far behind those of Chinese, but by the 1880s 
European students of Japanese had progressed beyond the futility of looking 
for definite articles and relative clauses and had published studies of the writ- 
ten and spoken language.’ Japanese was by then being learnt and appropriat- 
ed, and Europeans were beginning to take control of the native sources and 
write the history of Japan. Modern japanology starts here, or so it has often 
been asserted, and the word japanology itself was first used in print in 
English in 1881.8 That assertion has been subject to increasingly strident 
claims made on behalf of earlier pioneers, such as August Pfizmaier (1808-87) 
and Léon de Rosny (1837-1914), who were the first japanologists to teach at 
a university and who published translations from the Japanese, but neither of 
whom ever visited Japan; or Philipp Franz von Siebold (1796-1866), who 
spent several years in Japan in the 1830s and whose published work still com- 
mands hagiographic reverence; or Isaac Titsingh (1744-1812), whose schola- 
ship it is only now becoming possible to appreciate in its entirety? More 
recently, it has been claimed that the original German description of Japan by 
Engelbert Kaempfer (1651-1716) ‘in its depth and precision stands up to the 
standards of modern scholarship’, although the published versions in both 
German and English betray the interference of misguided editors.' Unlike his 
successors, however, Kaempfer did not know Japanese and worked rather 
through a Japanese informant. While there can be little doubt about the accu- 
racy of Kaempfer’s observations and the soundness of his judgements, there 
is, however, good reason for doubting that he was a lone ranger. In this 
article, therefore, I explore the hinterland behind Kaempfer, focusing on evi- 
dence that helps to locate him in a spasm of japanological activity at the end 
of the seventeenth century. This activity was linguistic as well as botanical 
and ethnographic in its focus, and it was closely associated with the study of 


‘In The traditional history of the Chinese script from a seventeenth century Jesuit manuscript 
(Arhus, 1988), 42-53, Knut Lundbaek discusses the popular sources used by the Jesuit author of 
an unpublished essay on the Chinese script contained in the original manuscript of Confucius 
Sinarum Philosophus. 

7I have shown how Aston, the British consular official who published a series of influential 
textbooks, progressed in his understanding of the language ın“‘ William George Aston’, in 
H. Cortaza and G. Daniels (ed.), Britain and Japan, 1859-1991 themes and personalities 
(London, 1991), 64—75. 

8 In German, however, it had been used in 1857: see Josef Kreiner, ‘ Reflections on the ques- 
TA of a distinctive “ Austrian approach " within German japanology ', Japan Forum, 3, 1991, 
199. 

? For recent work on Pfizmaier, see Peter Pantzer, August Pfizmaier, 1808--1887 (exhibition 
catalogue, Vienna, 1987), on de Rosny, see Comment Léon de Rosny, homme du Nord, découvrit 
l'Empire du soleil levant, 1837-1914 (exhibition catalogue, Lille, 1986), noteworthy among recent 
work on Siebold is Eberhard Friese, Philipp Franz von Siebold als früher Exponent der 
Ostasienwissenschaften: Ein Beitrag zur Orientalismusdiskussion und zur Geschichte der europdisch- 
japanischen Begegnung (Hamburg, 1986), and on Titsingh, Frank Lequin (ed.), The private corre- 
spondence of Isaac Titsingh, vol 1 (1785-1811) (Amsterdam, 1990). See also Frits Vos, 
* Mihatenu yume—an unfinished dream: Japanese studies until 1940 ’, in Willem Otterspeer (ed.), 
Leiden oriental connections, 1850—1940 (Leiden, 1989), 354—77. 

' Beatrice M. Bodart Bailey, * Kaempfer Kestor'd ', Monumenta Nipponica, 43, 1988, 33; simi- 
larly, an exhibition held at the British Library in 1991-92 was entitled, ' Engelbert Kaempfer, the 
first European interpreter of Japan’ Bodart Bailey is preparing a new translation from 
Kaempfer’s original manuscript in the British Library 
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Chinese. Two new pieces of evidence throw light on this period: one is a 
Dutch manuscript in the Kaempfer Collection in the British Library, which 
consists of a request for books and information from Japan and which is pre- 
sented in translation and transcription as an appendix, and the other is a doc- 
ument I have called here the “ Miyako Manuscript ’, which is in Japanese and 
in the hand of a European, and which thus constitutes one of the oldest sur- 
viving pieces of evidence bearing on the long struggle of Europeans to come 
to grips from afar with the Japanese language." 

After the execution or expulsion of the last Portuguese and Spanish mis- 
sionaries early in the seventeenth century, the island of Deshima in Nagasaki 
bay became the only formal point of access to Japan for Europeans, and then 
only those in the employ of the Dutch East India Company (Verenigde 
Oostindische Compagnie; hereafter VOC). Deshima was a tough and frustrat- 
ing posting for the officers of the VOC: their activities were severely circum- 
scribed, and Kaempfer, who spent two years there, had no word for their sit- 
uation but ' imprison'd '.? As a so-called window on the world for Japan, or 
alternatively as a window on Japan for the world, Deshima was sorely defec- 
tive, particularly in the seventeenth century, when the Japanese interpreters 
still had no more than a rudimentary knowledge of Dutch and when staff at 
the Company's Factory were for the most part men of modest educational 
attainments. Nevertheless, in the second half of the seventeenth century and 
up until the middle of the nineteenth Deshima afforded the only opportunity 
for Europeans to reside in and to observe Japan, and through that means, as 
well as through the Japanese lacquerware and porcelain that the Dutch 
brought to Europe, Japan entered the vocabulary of Europeans. 

The laborious efforts of the Nagasaki interpreters who dealt with the 
VOC representatives on Deshima brought them a working knowledge of 
Dutch that gradually spread beyond Nagasaki and that eventually made pos- 
sible the school of learning known as Rangaku, which in its scientific leaning 
towards the West precipitated the decline in the prestige of China in Japan. 
But understanding of the Japanese language in the West, if not always on 
Deshima, lagged far behind and had a negligible impact. And little of the lin- 
guistic progress made by Company employees on Deshima percolated back to 
Europe. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century, even as late as the 1670s, 
there were still Japanese in Siam, the Philippines and at Batavia: they had 
either fallen foul of the bakufu prohibition of 1635 on the return to Japan of 
Japanese residing overseas, or they had been expelled in 1639 when the 
mixed-blood children and Japanese wives of almost all Europeans had been 
expelled.?^ Some of the children of mixed marriages, children who had been 
born in Japan and who, it can be assumed, had some understanding of the 
language, ended up in Europe. For example, two of the children born to 
Frangois Caron (c.1600—73) and his Japanese wife were matriculated students 
at Leiden University: the family had left Japan in 1641, but Daniel had been 
born more than twenty years earlier in 1620 and Francois fils, who is 
described in the matriculation register at Leiden as ‘ Japonensis’, in 1634. 


" The former is British Library Sloane MSS 3064, ff 50-1, and the latter, the ‘ Miyako 
Manuscript ’, is in my possession. 

? Engelbert Kaempfer, The history of Japan, translated by J. G Scheuchzer, 2 vols. (London, 
1727), Author’s preface, 11 On the shortcomings of Scheuchzer’s translation see Bodart Bailey, 
‘Kaempfer Restor’d ', 1-33. 

3 Iwao Seuchi, Nan'yó nihonmachi no kenkyü (Tokyo, 1966), 301 and passim; N. Murakami, 
* The Japanese at Batavia in the xvrith century ’, Monumenta Nipponica, 2, 1939, 355-73 
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Another student matriculated at Leiden as a 'Japonensis' was Pieter 
Hartsinck (1637-80), who had been born at Hirado to Karel Hartsinck and 
his Japanese wife and who later distinguished himself as a scientist in the ser- 
vice of the duke of Brunswick-Lüneburg.'* However, the opportunities pro- 
vided by these individuals of part-Japanese descent were neglected and there 
is no evidence that they were dragooned into use as informants, let alone as 
native speakers." 

What is more, in the seventeenth century Japanese books were extremely 
difficult to get hold of in Europe. In small numbers at least some did manage 
to get through, however, and some instances follow, although it is not yet 
possible to give more than a few isolated examples. In England, by 1626 an 
incomplete copy of a movable-type edition of the Azuma kagami, a Japanese 
historical chronicle written in Chinese, had fallen into the hands of a student 
at Oxford; when bound in the eighteenth century, however, it was thought to 
be a Chinese manuscript and the legend on the spine said so. At about the 
same time the Library of Trinity College Dublin acquired a few volumes of 
the same work, possibly part of the same set. In 1629 the Bodleian Library in 
Oxford acquired three Nö texts which had been printed with movable type on 
the Saga press in Kyoto not more than twenty years earlier, but no other 
Japanese books reached the Bodleian during the rest of the century except for 
two of the products of the Jesuit Mission Press, which had been active in 
Japan for a few years either side of 1600.6 Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
has a copy of a text of the Nö play Kiyotsune printed circa 1650 which had 
been in the possession of one David Viney (1652-1720), a former student of 
the college who spent his life as a clergyman in England. Most of these 
books, it must be supposed, reached England and Ireland via the English 
Factory at Hirado, but the Sidney Sussex book must have left Japan via 
Deshima, for it was probably printed well after the closure of the English 
Factory ın 1623. In the Netherlands, the long-serving mayor of Amsterdam, 
Nicholas Witsen (1641-1717), had a small collection of Japanese printed 
books, maps and an illustrated scroll, as well as several collections of draw- 
ings of Japanese plants with the names in Japanese and descriptions in 
Dutch; all were supplied to him by his contacts at Batavia and Deshima." In 
Berlin, the sinologist Andreas Müller (1630-94), who acquired many of his 
oriental books from Witsen, owned a small number of Japanese printed 


^ Peter W van der Pas, ‘ Japanese students of mathematics at the University of Leiden during 
the Sakoku period’, Janus, 61, 1974, 271-9. On Hartsinck, see S. Iwao, ' The life of Pieter : 
Hartsinck, the Japanner (1637-1680), “ grand pupil " of Descartes’, Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, 3rd series, 20, 1985, 145-67 

5 By contrast, ıt appears that Witsen and others were fully aware, a few decades later, of the 
value of the rare Chinese visitor to Europe. See Leonard Blussé, ‘ Doctor at sea Chou Meı-Yeh’s 
voyage to the West (1710-1711) ’, in Erika de Poorter (ed.), As the twig is bent. essays in hon- 
our of Frits Vos (Amsterdam, 1990), 7-30; n. 10, p. 27 cites further material on Chinese visitors 
to seventeenth-century Europe. 

!5 Izumi Tytler, ‘ The Japanese Collection ın the Bodleian Library’, in Yu-Ying Brown (ed.), 
Japanese Studies, British Library Occasional Papers, 11 (London, [1991]), 114; Nozomu Hayashi 
and Peter Kornicki, Early Japanese books in Cambridge University Library a catalogue of the 
Aston, Satow and von Sıebold Collections (Cambridge, 1991), 1-2 

1? According to the auction catalogue of his possessions, Catalogus Van een Heerlyk Kabinet 
Met Oost-Indische en andere Konstwerken en Rartteyten . . (Amsterdam, 1728), 10-13; for the 
botanical drawings, see British Library Add MSS 5018 and Oxford Forestry Institute, Sherard 
MSS 253-5. On Witsen see Marion Peters, ‘ Nicolaas Witsen and Gysbert Cuper: two seven- 
teenth-century Dutch burgomasters and their gordian knot’, Lias, 16, 1989, 111-50, and 
PJ.A.N Rietbergen, ' Witsen’s world: Nicolaas Witsen (1641-1717) between the Dutch East 
India Company and the Republic of Letters’, Itinerario, 9, 1985, 121-34 
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books and manuscripts.'® And finally Kaempfer, who retired to Lemgo in 
1694, had acquired a collection while at Deshima through the daring hands of 
his young Japanese pupil: ‘I employ’d him to procure me as ample accounts, 
as possible, of the then state and condition of the Country, its Government, 
the Imperial Court, the religions establish’d in the empire, the History of for- 
mer ages, and remarkable daily occurrences. There was not a book I desired 
to see, on these and other subjects, which he did not bring to me, and explain 
to me, out of ıt, whatever I wanted to know.’ These books are described in 
the translator’s introduction to the English edition of his History of Japan 
and are now mostly in the British Library." Of Chinese books it seems that 
there were somewhat more, but this does not mean that they were much more 
than curiosities either. Witsen himself owned what he called a ‘ moderate 
number’ of Chinese books, which he had procured via Batavia, but he 
described them as ‘an ornament to my library’ and admitted that ‘ the con- 
tents are not known to me °.” 

The main problem posed by both the Chinese and Japanese books was 
not the smallness of their numbers so much as the wherewithal to read them. 
The earlier accomplishments of the Jesuit Joäo Rodriguez and the Dominican 
Diego Collado, who had both published grammars of Japanese, had not been 
sustained outside the religious orders, and Japanese had in effect to be 
relearnt.! The first stumbling-block, and so it remained for many decades, 
was the writing system at its most elementary, and neither Rodriguez nor 
Collado was of any assistance at that level: Collado's grammar, for example, 
was entirely in romanized Japanese and his Latin-Japanese dictionary was 
obviously of no use in deciphering Japanese texts. It is true that the abridged 
version of Rodriguez's grammar, Arte Breve da Lingoa Iapoa, which was pub- 
lished at Macao in 1620, contained accurate tables of the kana, with roman- 
ized transcriptions, in both iroha and gojüon order, but in all likelihood few 
copies were printed and there is no evidence that it was ever used in late 
seventeenth-century Europe as a source of information on Japanese writing 


18‘ Catalogus Librorum Sinicorum Andreae Muller Greiffenhagu ', in Wilhelm Ernst 
Tentzel (ed.), Monatliche Unterredungen eıniger guten Freunde von allerhand Buchem, vol. [9] 
(March 1697), 186, 189; ‘ Catalogus Sınıcorum & alıorum Orentalium rariorum librorum & 
Manuscriptorum ', 1n David Fridericus Ebert, Historiam Bibliothecae Templi Collegiati B. Mariae 
Dicati (Stettin, c 1783), 1x On Muller's oriental books, see Edward Kajdanski, ‘A search for 
Andreas Muller’s Chinese manuscripts in Poland’, Sıno-Western Cultural Relations Journal [for- 
merly China Mission Studies 1550-1800 Bulletin], 11, 1989, 15-27. In a letter to Witsen printed in 
the 1695 edition of his Opuscula Nonnulla Orientalia Müller expresses his thanks to Witsen for 
having lent him Japanese and Chinese books I am grateful to Mr. Edward Kajdanskı for having 
drawn this to my attention and for having copied the passage for me from a copy in Warsaw 
University Library 

Kaempfer, History, 1v, xlvi-li; K B Gardner, ‘ Engelbert Kaempfer's Japanese Library ’, 
Asia Mayor, n.s., 7, 1962, 74-8, Yu-Ying Brown, ' Kaempfer's album of famous sights of seven- 
teenth-century Japan’, British Library Journal, 15, 1989, 90-103; Kawase Kazuma, 'Daiei 
toshokan no Kenperu shöraıbon ’, Shoshigaku, 35-6, 1985, 18-39 Many of these books are ıllus- 
trated in the recent exhibition catalogue Doitsujin no mita genroku jtdai—Kenpei u-ten (1990). 

2J F Gebhard, Het Leven van Mr Nicolaas Cornelisz Witsen (1641-1717), 2 vols. (Utrecht, 
1881-82), 11, 363-3 On Chinese books ın England at this time, see Barrett, Singular listlessness, 
35-9. The largest collection was undoubtedly that of the Great Elector, Friedrich. Wilhelm 
Kraft, ‘ Die chinesische Buchersammlung ’ 

? For details of works by the missionaries on Japanese, see Johannes Laures, Kirıshıtan 
Bunko a manual of books and documents on the early Christian missions in Japan, 3rd edition 
(Tokyo, 1957), Michael Cooper, Rodrigues the interpreter an early Jesuit in Japan and China 
(New York, 1974), ch. x1; Tadao Doi, ‘ Das Sprachstudium der Gesellschaft Jesu im 16 und 17 
Jahrhundert ', Monumenta Nipponica, 2, 1939, 437-65; Dot, Kırıshıtan gogaku no kenkyü (Osaka, 
1971), and J. F. Moran, ‘The language barrier and the early Jesuits in Japan’, Stirling 
Occasional Papers on Japan, 1v, 1992. 
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or grammar.” What was needed in Europe was the sort of basic information 
contained in the so-called alphabet books providing a key to the usage of 
kana, such as the manuscript versions that had been used by the Jesuits them- 
selves in the sixteenth century.” Claude Duret’s compendium of the languages 
of the world, which was published ın 1613 and reissued in 1619, reproduced a 
piece of Japanese correspondence and a version of the kana syllabary, but in 
the latter the alphabetic equivalents were all transposed, reducing its practical 
value to zero.” For the rest of the century, and indeed well beyond, the kana 
syllabaries formed the focus of attention and the information that was made 
available was often fundamentally flawed, as in Duret’s book. One of the ear- 
liest accurate and usable representations of the kana system was given in 1692 
by Georg Meister, who described it as “Das Japansche ABC’, but he had 
had the advantage of having visited Japan.” Kaempfer’s version first 
appeared in 1727 in the English translation of his History of Japan, in quite a 
different arrangement and without explanation, but how was the student to 
know which of these varıous versions to trust? It was this confusion that 
seems to have prompted an obscure VOC employee tn Batavia, Herbert de 
Jager (1636-94), to write to Deshima for more information. 


De Jager’s request 

The manuscript which conveys de Jager’s request for books and informa- 
tion from Japan is undated and unsigned. At its head is a note in an uniden- 
tified but contemporary hand identifying the sender and the recipient of the 
request. The ostensible recipient was the Opperhoofd, or Head, of the Dutch 
Factory at Deshima, Hendrick van Buijtenhem, of whom little is known but 
that he served four terms as Opperhoofd between 1684 and 1693, although 
Kaempfer described him as ‘ well-vers’d in the customs and language of the 
Japanese ’.*° The sender of the request is stated to be Herbert de Jager, and a 
comparison with a letter written to Kaempfer and signed by de Jager on 23 
June 1690 confirms that the hand is indeed his. In his letter, written shortly 
after Kaempfer’s departure from Batavia for Siam and Japan, de Jager wrote 
of ‘ the favourable opportunities [for you] created by the appointment of Mr. 
van Buijtenhem as Opperhoofd of the Company’s Factory there, who 
through his expertise in the area [1.e. Japan] can supply and provide you with 
better goods and other help that you need than any other man. '? 

Herbert de Jager was one of Witsen’s protégés. Witsen had enabled him 
to study oriental languages at Leiden and had then secured him a post in the 
Company where he joined the network of Witsen’s friends, * people whom he 
had once helped and who therefore felt under an obligation to him’, as 
Marion Peters has put ıt. Before he reached Batavia in 1680, Herbert de 
Jager had served long years with the VOC ın Persia, where he had first met 
Kaempfer, and on the Coromandel Coast, and he had studied Persian, 


? Collado, Ars Grammaticae Iaponicae Linguae (Rome, 1632) and Dictionarium sive Thesauri 
Linguae laponicae Compendium (Rome, 1632) 

> See the description of the manuscript Alphabetum Japonicum, et exemplare, preserved at the 
Biblioteca Casanatense in Rome, in Laures, Kirishitan Bunko, 103-4 

* Claude Duret, Thresor de l'Histoire des langues de cest univers, first edition (Cologny, 1613) 
and 2nd edition (Yverdon, 1619), 909-22 
; zi ar Meister, Der Ortentalisch-Indianische Kunst- und Lust-gartner (Dresden, 1692), plate 
acıng p. 3 

*6Kaempfer, History, 11, 394; the dates of Buijtenhem’s residences in Japan, according to 
Kokushi daijiten, u (Tokyo, 1989), 938, were 1684.10.28-1685.10.18, 1687.10 25-1688.10.13, 
1690.10 21-1691 11.9, 1692.10.29-1693 10.19. 

? British Library, Sloane MSS 3064, ff. 15-16 

? Peters, ‘ Nicolaas Witsen and Gijsbert Cuper ’, 112. 
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Sanskrit and Tamil. After a few years in Batavıa he was from 1683 again in 
Persia and he corresponded with Kaempfer from there: Kaempfer seems to 
have had a high estimation of his abilities.” He returned to Batavia in 1687 
and died there seven years later. So far as is known, he never visited Japan. 
From Batavia he sent Witsen a large quantity of botanical and ethnographic 
drawings.*° Witsen mentioned in his correspondence that de Jager had left 
behind at his death a ‘ wealth of learned notes’, but that they had been 
neglected. These would doubtless have enabled us to arrive at a more 
informed assessment of de Jager’s japanology, but they do not appear to have 
survived.?! 

It is clear from the request (see text and translation below) that Herbert 
de Jager had serious linguistic interests of his own, and it is reported by 
Gijsbert Cuper (1644-1716), a scholar and once the burgomaster of Deventer, 
that Witsen had told him that de Jager ' spoke all oriental languages ’, what- 
ever that may mean.” He seems to have made some investigations of his own 
into Japanese and in the letter he wrote to Kaempfer in 1690 he asked 
Kaempfer to send him a copy of a Latin-Japanese dictionary.” It is also clear 
that he was not the only Batavia resident to take an interest in Japan, for he 
refers at one point to “some speculation and argument here about two 
Japanese alphabets of different form, which include only 96 letters, such as 
those noted down by Mr ten Rhijne’ and he referred later to ‘ The history of 
the Japanese emperors, of which Juff* Sijmonsze here has two volumes in 
folio printed in Japan’. 

Nevertheless, it would appear that he wrote the request for books to van 
Buijtenhem partly at the behest of, or at least on behalf of, Witsen, for he 
states of some of the books he requests that they * will most serve the specu- 
lations, desires and service of the Noble Mr. Witsen’. If de Jager was here 
resorting to the assistance of others in order the better to respond to a 
request from Witsen for material on Japan, he was doing no more than 
others had done before him: Kaempfer had been brought into Witsen’s net- 
work in this way via another of Witsen’s protégés and the material he sent 
Witsen was used by Witsen in his own publications.* But it is unclear how 
much of the material was intended for de Jager’s use, and whether any of it 
ever reached Witsen: it is not possible now to identify the small number of 
Japanese books Witsen is said to have owned. 

As we have seen, the headnote was right to attribute this document to de 
Jager, unsigned though it is. What, however, of the recipient, Hendrik van 


? Karl Meıer-Lemgo, Die Briefe Engelbert Kaempfers, Ak der Wiss. und der Lit Ab- 
handlungen der Mathematisch-Naturwissenschafthchen Kl 1965, Nr 6 (Mainz), 278-9. 

30 Nieuw Nederlandsch Biografisch Woordenboek, vu (1927), col 654, Encyclopedie van 
Nederlandsche Indie, second edition (The Hague & Leiden, 1918), n, 177; Peters, * Nicolaas 
Witsen and Gysbert Cuper °’, 112-13. The only detailed account of de Jagers life 1s P. A. Leupe, 
‘Herbert de Jager’, Bydragen tot de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, Nieuw 
volgreeks part iv, 1862, 17-22, and 3rd volgreeks part iv, 1869, 67-97. 

? Gebhardt, Het Leven, 11, 361 In the Algemeen Ryksarchief in The Hague there survives a 
letter (Aanwinsten Eerste Afdelıng 1878) concerning the despatch of de Jager's papers to 
Holland in 1695, but a note on the back by P A. Leupe, author of the articles cited ın note 30 
above, laments, * Found by me in the attic. Where have the 1mportant collections of Herbert de 
Jager gone?’ I am grateful to Dr. B J Slot for having drawn this letter to my attention and for 
having sent me a photocopy and transcription 
? According to a letter written by Cuper, who had visited Witsen’s house, to Pieter 

Valckemer (Koninklijke Bibliotheek Den Haag, 72.C 31/1709) I am indebted to Marion Peters 
for a transcription of this letter. A letter of Witsen to Cuper in 1713 says that de Jager ' under- 
stood all orıental languages’ Gebhardt, Het Leven, n, 361. 

3 British Library, Sloane MSS 3064, ff. 15-16 

* Peters, ‘ Nicolaas Witsen and Gijsbert Cuper ', 112-13. 
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Buijtenhem, and why is the request in any case among Kaempfer’s papers? 
Van Buijtenhem served four terms as Opperhoofd and between his spells of 
duty in Deshima he would have been in Batavia, where he would have had 
the opportunity to meet de Jager. During the first term (1684-85) de Jager 
was back in Persia, and although it is not impossible that he wrote to van 
Buijtenhem from there, it is much more likely that he wrote from Batavia 
given the references in the letter to ten Rhyne and other Batavia residents. It 
is possible that the letter was sent or handed over during van Buijtenhem’s 
second (1687-88) or fourth (1692-93) terms, but in that case it would be dif- 
ficult to explain how it came to rest among Kaempfer’s papers. Assuming 
that the attribution in the headnote is correct, the most persuasive possibility 
is that the request was written before or during van Buijtenhem’s third term 
(1690--91) when Kaempfer was the doctor on Deshima, that Kaempfer helped 
to fulfil the request, and that as a result it remained in Kaempfer’s posses- 
sion. There is some difficulty with this explanation given the previous rela- 
tions between de Jager and Kaempfer and the expectation that such a request 
would be addressed directiy to Kaempfer, but, on the other hand, it is clear 
from the letter quoted above that de Jager knew van Buijtenhem and regard- 
ed him as an expert on Japan: Kaempfer, on the other hand, who arrived in 
Japan for the first time in September 1690, would undoubtedly have known 
less of the country in 1690 than van Buijtenhem, who started his third year of 
residence that October. Further, only van Buijtenhem, as Opperhoofd, would 
have had the power to authorize use of the Company’s funds to make the 
purchases and to arrange transportation back to Batavia. There is a small 
possibility that the attribution is wrong and that the addressee was in fact 
Kaempfer himself. The internal reference to items sent by the addressee to 
[Witsen] argues in favour of this explanation, given Kaempfer’s known rela- 
tions with Witsen; further, de Jager’s reference in his letter to a ‘ note’ he had 
given Kaempfer on his departure may be thought to refer to this very docu- 
ment. But these arguments are by no means conclusive and the style of 
address is quite at variance with the more friendly tone adopted in the letter. 

De Jager’s request offers some glimpses of what may be called the first 
generation of European secular japanologists and their contacts with each 
other, although this statement should immediately be qualified by noting that 
japanology was just a small part of their interests and that for most of them 
botany and ethnology loomed far larger. So far as is clear at this stage, the 
circle comprised: Johannes Camphuis (1634-95), Willem ten Rhyne 
(1647--1700), Andreas Cleyer (c. 1635-1700), Georg Meister, and probably van 
Buijtenhem, in Japan and Batavia; de Jager and Juff" Sijmonsze, who is 
named in the document but who has not been identified, in Batavia; 
Kaempfer in Japan and then in Europe; and Witsen in Amsterdam. On the 
periphery of the circle was Georg Rumpf or Rumphius (1628-1702), a 
German in the service of the VOC at Amboina, who conducted a vigorous 
botanical correspondence with de Jager, Cleyer, ten Rhyne and the Berlin 
sinologist Christian Menzel (1622-1701) in the 1680s. Outside the circle, but 
connected to it through his association with Witsen, lay Andreas Müller, who 


5 On Rumphius, see Alice M. Coats, The quest for plants a history of the horticultural exploi- 
ers(London, 1969), 201 and P. A. Leupe, "Georgius Everardus Rumphius, Ambonsch 
Natuurkundige der zeventiende eeuw’, Verhandelmgen der Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, 12, 1871, section 3, 1-63; his correspondence, translated into Latin, 1s contained 
in ‘India Literata ", in Michael Bernard Valentini, Historia Sunplicium Reformata (Frankfurt, 
1716), 381-431. Bntish Library, Sloane MSS 2091, f. 174, contains an extract of a letter on 
hotanical matters from de Jager to him dated 25 February 1689. 
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was much more famous as a sinologist and never visited Japan but owned 
some Japanese books and had an interest in the Japanese writing system. 
Even further outside it lay Leibniz, who was much interested in Kaempfer’s 
writings and who corresponded at length with Witsen, and Peter the Great, 
who had become acquainted with Witsen during his famous sojourn in 
Amsterdam and maintained a lengthy correspondence with him, who had 
taken back some Japanese lacquerware with him to Russıa, and who had 
already decided to put Japanese castaways from the coast of Kamchatka to 
good use by making them teach Japanese in St Petersburg. Of this small 
group of men, something has already been said of de Jager and Witsen, and 
Kaempfer is too well known to need further introduction, but Camphuis, ten 
Rhyne, Meister and Cleyer, who were fortunate in being able to rely on first- 
hand knowledge of Japan, deserve closer scrutiny. 

Johannes Camphuis reached Batavia in the service of the VOC in 1654. 
He served three terms as Opperhoofd at Deshima, in 1671-72, 1673-74 and 
1675-76. From 1684 to 1691 he was the governor-general of VOC possessions 
in the East Indies, and after his retirement he remained in Batavia until his 
death. He 1s said to have constructed a Japanese home and garden for him- 
self, to have continued to enjoy Japanese cuisine, and to have accumulated a 
collection of notes and papers of his own authorship concerning Japan, none 
of which, unfortunately, appears to have survived." He was known to ten 
Rhyne and to Cleyer, and he was responsible for assigning Kaempfer to 
Deshima, but there is no extant record of any correspondence or contact with 
de Jager. 

Willem ten Rhyne, a Dutchman born in Deventer, is said to have been 
the first university graduate to have been employed by the VOC as a doctor 
on Deshima.* He first came ashore at Batavia in 1674 when Cleyer was the 
head of the Company's Medical Bureau, and in July of that same year he 
started his term on Deshima, where he was to be based for more than two 
years. He twice took part in the annual procession to Edo, the second time in 
the company of Camphuis. During his time in Japan he had frequent and 
extensive discussions with leading Japanese physicians, especially during his 
two visits to Edo, but he also made careful observations of Japanese flora 
and medical practice. Before the year 1674 was out he had sent back to 
Europe a branch of a Japanese camphor tree and he went on to contribute a 
number of botanical observations and a detailed account of the cultivation, 
preparation and consumption of tea in Japan for a book on exotic plants 
published in 1678; in 1683 he published the first European account of 


* Kurt Muller, Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz und Nicolaas Witsen, Sitzungsberichte der 
Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlın (Berlin, 1955), 44-45, Norbert R Adami, 
Eine schwerige Nachbarschaft Die Geschichte der tussisch-japanisch Beziehungen, I ‘Von den 
Anfängen bis zum Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts’ (Munich, 1990), 10, 107-10 

* On Camphuis, see J Stellingwerf, ‘De betekenis van de gouverneur-generaal J Camphuis 
voor het Japanboek van E Kaempfer ', in Boek, Bibliotheek en geesteswetenschappen Opstellen, 
door viienden en collega’s van dr C Reedijk geschreven ter gelegenheid van zyn aftreden als biblio- 
thecarius van de Koninklyke Bibliotheek te 's-Gravenhage (Hilversum, 1986), 290-98, and Nieuw 
Nederlandsch Bıogı afisch Woordenboek, vi (1927), cols 662-4 

38 On ten Rhyne see John Z Bowers, Western medical pioneers in feudal Japan (Baltimore, 
1970), 31-8, L S A M. von Roemer, Historical sketches. an introduction to the Fourth Congress of 
the Fa: Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine (Batavia, 1921), 48-53, 85-7, Iwao Seiichi, ‘A 
Dutch doctor in old Japan’, Japan Quarterly. 8, 1961, 170-8; Otsuka Yasuo, ‘ Nihon nı okeru 
Willem ten Rhyne’, in Ogata Tomio (ed ), Rangaku to nihon bunka (Tokyo, 1971), 251-9, Dirk 
Schoute, Occidental therapeutics in the Netherlands East Indies. durmg three centuries of 
Netherlands settlement 1600-1900 (Batavia, 1937), 47-9, The standard biography, which has little 
to say on his time in Japan, is J.M.R. van Dorsson, ‘ Willem ten Rhyne’, in Geneeskundig tyd- 
schrift van Nederlandsch Indie, 52, 1911, 134—228 
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Japanese acupuncture and moxibustion.? After returning from Japan he 
remained in Batavia for the rest of his life. De Jager had undoubtedly had 
some contact with ten Rhyne there, for in his request ten Rhyne is mentioned 
four times, as the owner of a book of Japanese coats-of-arms and a topo- 
graphical guide to the route from Nagasaki to Edo and as an enquirer into 
ambergris and Japanese alphabets. Ten Rhyne would seem to have been the 
first officer of the VOC, with the possible exception of Camphuts, to take a 
learned interest in Japan and to take scholarly advantage of his opportunities 
in Deshima, and it appears that his residence in Batavia until the end of the 
century provided de Jager with a source of information on Japan. 

Ten Rhyne’s superior on his initial arrival at Batavia was Cleyer, but this 
relationship became an acrimonious one. Cleyer was a German who served two 
terms as Opperhoofd in Deshima, in 1682-83 and 1685-86. He is supposed to 
have studied medicine in Germany but reached Batavia in 1665 as a soldier in 
the service of the VOC. In 1676 he was made head of the government medical 
section in Batavia. He was in correspondence with Kaempfer but his interest in 
Japan focused on botany and natural history.“ Much the same can be said of 
Georg Meister. He too served the VOC as a soldier. He reached Batavia in 
1677 and then entered Cleyer’s employment as gardener. He accompanied 
Cleyer to Japan on both his terms at Deshima and after his return to Germany 
in 1688 he published a study of parks and gardens in the Far East that was fre- 
quently reprinted in the eighteenth century. He was less a japanologist than a 
botanist, but he did take care to collect and reproduce information about the 
Japanese writing system and other non-botanical matters.“ 

To return now to de Jager, it is clear that he was not operating in a vac- 
uum and that for botanical and other reasons there were in Batavia people he 
was in contact with who were interested in Japan. What, then, did de Jager 
desire of his informant in Japan and what was he hoping to learn? It is clear 
from internal references that some other material originally accompanied the 
order. Unfortunately, none of this survives in the Kaempfer papers in the 
British Library and must be presumed to have been lost. Amongst this mate- 
rial was an “accompanying Japanese alphabet, which has been copied from a 
certain Chinese book ’; there are also repeated references to a separate list of 
books. Nevertheless, the order itself is sufficiently detailed to show that a 
considerable amount of preparatory work had been done including examina- 
tion of the earlier missionary accounts of Japan and the Japanese language. 
Linguistic material was evidently of great importance, either to Witsen or 
more likely to de Jager himself, and the object of acquiring it was ' to have 
some practice in the reading of their writing and to be confident in doing so’. 


? Jacobus Breynıus, Exoticarum aliarumque. minus cognitarum plantarum centuria. prima 
(Danzig, 1678), 11-13 and ten Rhyne’s appendix to this work, ‘ Excerpta ex observationibus suis 
Japonicis physicis etc. de Fructice Thee’; Kaempfer acknowledged the value of ten Rhyne’s 
observations, and made good some omissions, in History, Appendix, 1-20. Ten Rhyne published 
his observations on acupuncture and moxibustion in his work on gout, Dissertatio de arthritide 
(London, 1683) and as an appendix to Steven Blanckhaert’s Verhandelinge van het podagra en 
vliegende jıgt (Amsterdam, 1684; German translation published at Leipzig, 1690) On the 
Dissertatio de arthritide, see Bowers, 35-6, and G T Haneveld, ' The introduction of acupunc- 
ture into Western Medicine’ the influence of Japanese and Dutch physicians’, m H. Beukers 
et.al, Red-haır medicine Dutch-Japanese medical relations (Amsterdam and Atlanta, 1991), 53-4 
and the works cited therein 

“Eva S Kraft, Andreas Cleyer. Tagebuch des Kontors zu Nagasaki auf der Insel Deshima, 
Bonner Zeitschrift fur Japanologie, 6 (Bonn, 1985), Peter W van der Pas, ‘The earliest 
European descriptions of Japan's flora ’, Janus, 61, 1974, 281—95. On the dispute with ten Rhyne, 
see Kraft, Andreas Cleyer, 52-4, and Bowers, 37-8. Some of Kaempfer's letters to Cleyer have 
survived from the years 1685-91 in British Library, Sloane MSS 3063 ff. 34b, 138a, 78a & 93b 

* Johann Beckmann, Litteratur der alteren Retsebeschreibungen, 1 (Gottingen, 1808), 691—704. 
George Meister, Der Orientalisch-Indianische Kunst- und Lust-gartner (Dresden, 1692). 
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His requests for Chinese dictionaries ‘so that in this way knowledge of all 
their [Japanese] words and as a consequence of their entire language can be 
by this means acquired’ indicates that he appreciates the importance of 
Chinese vocabulary in Japanese, but the focus of his interest lies with what he 
persists in referring to as the Japanese ' alphabet '. The conflicting informa- 
tion he has received concerning the kana system is readily apparent in the 
confused early part of his request, in which there is no sign that he under- 
stands the kana to be a syllabary. In spite of the rudimentary state of his 
knowledge, however, he expected to be able to progress to a reading knowl- 
edge of the language, hence his request, ‘in order to be much better exer- 
cised ’, for ‘ copies of contracts, notices and other important Japanese docu- 
ments with translations into our language’. Further, the last part of the 
request gives details of numerous other books and maps he wished to receive 
from Japan, which would have made little sense to him without some under- 
standing of the language. De Jager presumably got nowhere near the goal of 
reading proficiency, any more than did any of his contemporaries, but he was 
the first to articulate ıt and the first to seek further knowledge of Japan 
through the medium of books. 

De Jager’s document reveals a touching faith in books as a source of 
information, in spite of the fact that he would not have been able to read 
them. He was at least aware that Japan was a literate society, but this led him 
into the supposition that the same kind of books would be available in Japan 
as in the other, European, literate societies he was familiar with. This is 
apparent from his lists of desiderata, and particularly from his request for a 
book giving the laws of Japan, for no such book was ever made publicly 
available in the Tokugawa period. What is particularly striking, however, 
about this document is the range of information de Jager sought, and the 
similarities with the project that Kaempfer embarked upon at about the same 
time, to which closer attention is drawn ın the footnotes to the translation. 
The similarity is probably not a coincidence, and several plausible explana- 
tions suggest themselves, although the uncertainty about the date of the doc- 
ument makes it hazardous to arrive at a conclusion. It is possible that de 
Jager’s knowledge, derived from his acquaintance in Batavia with several men 
who had been to Japan, enabled him to ask the questions that gave 
Kaempfer’s project its shape. The fame of Kaempfer might suggest that any 
influence must have been in the opposite direction, but it should not be for- 
gotten that he spent more than six months in Batavia before proceeding to 
Japan and the balance of probability is that he picked up some of the inter- 
ests and knowledge of the old Japan hands there before he ever set foot in 
Japan. Further, van Buijtenhem’s residence in Japan was longer than 
Kaempfer’s, and if his learning and knowledge of the language were as solid 
as both Kaempfer and de Jager claimed them to be, then the possibility that 
he was at least of great assistance to Kaempfer needs to be taken into 
account. Batavia and Deshima were, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
milieux in which serious interest in Japan was straining to reach a higher level 
of understanding and it may be doubted whether Kaempfer could have 
achieved so much on his own.” 


“For discussion of the view that part of Kaempfer’s history was in fact written. by 
Camphuis, see Bodart Bailey, ' Kaempfer Restor’d’, 7-8, J Stellingwerf, ‘ De betekenis ', and 
Ida Kıyoko, ‘ Kenperu Nihonshi no mo hitori no chosha ni tsuite’, S250, December 1978, 
82-104 The first to make this clam was Onno Zwier van Haren in Het leven van Joannes 
Camphuts (Zwolle, 1772), a work which I have not been able to consult, there does appear to be 
some evidence to suggest that Camphuis gave Kaempfer help which was not acknowledged by 
the latter, but this 1ssue has not yet been satisfactorily resolved 
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Andreas Müller and the Myako Manuscript 

What I have called here the * Myako Manuscript’ is a document that is 
first mentioned by Andreas Müller, who referred to it obliquely as 
*Manuscriptus Meakensis’ in a study of the Japanese writing system. 
Müller's japanological studies did not progress beyond a rudimentary stage, 
but his manuscript travelled extensively in the hands of would-be japanolo- 
gists in the early nineteenth century who lacked the opportunity to visit Japan 
and had at their disposal no reliable guides even to the writing system at its 
most basic. The longevity of the ‘ Miyako Manuscript’ as a Japanese primer 
or ‘alphabet book’ is therefore a demonstration of the failure in Europe to 
make cumulative progress with the Japanese language until modern times. 

The manuscript (hereafter = M) is a slim volume in quarto, half-bound 
in red morocco, probably in the late eighteenth century.? The paper is 
French laid paper with the watermark ‘ Bouchet’, but the last four sheets are 
of an inferior paper without watermark. It appears that the pages 
were trimmed when bound for there are some pencil markings on p. 3 which 
go off the edge of the paper. The title page (see plate I) bears on the left the 
title vs Ali CIE A, with the last three kana symbols in a slightly smaller 
script: these characters and elements of the kana syllabary were written by a 
European hand using a brush and Chinese ink and, from the faint signs of 
pencil marks at the edges of many of them, they were evidently traced out 
first from an original. The title is glossed on the right by a second hand, with 
a romanized transcription reading ' sitsi irofa tefon ' and a translation of each 
element into French, ‘Sept Alphabets Manuel’. To the left of the title is a 
Dutch inscription on its side in yet another hand. This reads as follows: 
“Japans a, b, c, boek, in Miako gekogt’ (Japanese ABC book, bought in 
Miyako [Kyoto]). It is a priori inconceivable that this manuscript on French 
paper was bought in Kyoto, and the meaning of this must be that a Japanese 
original, of which this is a copy, was bought ın Kyoto and copied, by a 
European, in Deshima, in Batavia, or in Europe.” 

The remainder of the book consists first of all of an introduction to hira- 
gana variants (plate II). At the head of each column ıs a hiragana sign, 
arranged in iroha order, with underneath it seven characters representing hen- 
taigana and man’yogana variants, all written in brush and evidently traced 
first in pencil; underneath each kana sign is a romanized transcription (sever- 
al of these are wrong and a number have been corrected). The iroha section is 
followed by sections giving the numerals up to ten with their variants, the 
cyclical signs and the katakana symbols. To the right of each character a 
fourth hand has added hiragana glosses, mostly with a pen but sometimes 
with a brush, giving the Japanese reading (these have been copied not traced) 
for each character together with a romanized transcription. In addition, there 
are some further annotations: on p. 3 near the symbol 3 there 1s a note in 
pencil reading ' dubito vel rou’ (I doubt if this is ‘rou’) and some further 
words that are indecipherable because of the trimming of the pages. 
Underneath some characters, especially at the beginning, there are some notes 
in ink giving the meanings of the characters, either in Latin or German, and 
dating probably from the early nineteenth century. 


$9] purchased this manuscript at a bookshop in Cambridge in 1988. Before that ıt had 
belonged to a doctor who in turn had purchased it at Probsthain’s in London some time, he 
thought, in the 1970s 

# Kaempfer himself mentions the purchase of local products in Kyoto on his way to and 
from Edo. History, 549, 598. 
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It should be noted firstly that the reading of the title is incorrect, for in 
many Japanese booksellers’ catalogues from 1675 onwards the title appears in 
the form [47 v Z21X and that is the exact title of many extant editions. 
The correct reading, therefore, seems to be Nanatsu iroha. Secondly, there is 
no record in the booksellers’ catalogues of the title Nanatsu iroha tehon, nor 
are there any surviving copies with that title listed in any reference works or 
catalogues. The following possibilities suggest themselves therefore: (i) the 
original was a printed book with that title but it was, like many primers, an 
ephemeral publication and is no longer extant; (ii) the original did not have 
the word tehon as part of the title and that was added; (iii) the original was a 
manuscript not a printed book. There is little t0 choose between these possi- 
bilities, but, given the smaller size of the word tehon, the second seems to be 
the most likely. 

Works of the genre represented by M, simple introductions in iroha order 
to the vagaries of contemporary Kana usage as a prelude to literacy, were 
extant in manuscript in the Muromachi period and probably the early 
Tokugawa period too. The emergence of commercial publishers and the evo- 
lution of an urban print-based culture in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, however, created a need for a larger literate population and provided 
the means for making simple textbooks more readily available. Perhaps 
because they served practical ends and were much in use, very few of these 
works have survived to the present day. The earliest extant printed version of 
a work bearing a similar title to this manuscript dates from 1657, but it is 
clear from booksellers’ catalogues and bibliographies that such items were in 
print right through until the middle of the nineteenth century.” These iroha 
books, or alphabet books as Europeans tended to describe them, seem to 
have been used by a number of Europeans as a means of acquiring the ele- 
ments of the Japanese script. Kaempfer, for example, had two copies, one 
published in 1685 and the other at around the same time, and Georg Meister 
clearly relied upon one for the ‘ Japanese ABC’ he included in a book pub- 
lished in 1692.* 

The fly-leaf of M contains the following inscription in German that is 
clearly not native: 


Die Copie dieser Japanischen Alphabets ist, wie ich glaube von V. Witsen 
gemacht und an Andr. Müller nach berlin geschucht worden. Ich habe sie 
mit mir in Siberian gehabt und mit dem Japanese Nicalaus Kolotichin, 
durch gegongen. In Jahr. 1806. 


The intended sense, with the personal names reproduced as given, seems to be 
this: 


This copy of a Japanese alphabet book was, I believe, made by V. Witsen 
and sent to Andr. Miiller in Berlin. I took ıt with me to Siberia and went 
through it with the Japanese Nicalaus Kolotichin. In the year 1806. 


Unfortunately, no name is appended. This is not the place to consider the 
identity of the writer or that of the Japanese with the Russian name, for these 


45 See Ishikawa Matsutarö (ed ), Nihon kyökasho taıkeı, vit (Tokyo, 1970), 153-7, and Bekkan 
(1972), 120-26, Shıdö Bunko (ed.), (Edo jıdai) Shorin shuppan shojaku mokuroku shüseı, 4 vols. 
(Tokyo, 1962-64), 1, 51, 108, 150, 205, 220, 313; n, 50, 103, 184, 281, m1, 37, 214, Kokusho 
sömokuroku, Vi, 266; Kotensekı sögö mokuroku, n, 199 

“6 Doutsupn no mita Genroku jidai Kenperu-ten, 9, 145-6; Georg Meister, Der Orientalisch- 
Indianische Kunst- und Lust-gartner, plate facing p 36. 
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are matters that pertain more to the later history of M.” Müller, who is much 
better known as a sinologist, donated some of his Chinese and other oriental 
books ın 1694 to the library of the Gymnasium Palaeo-Sedinensi, later known 
as the Marienstifts-Gymnasium, in Stettin (modern Szczecin) and a catalogue 
of this collection published in the eighteenth century includes the following 
entry: ‘ Alphabetum lapanicum Sinice explicatum Fol.Perg.Band in Miacko 
gekauft" (Japanese alphabet explained in Chinese; parchment-bound volume 
in folio purchased in Kyoto).5 This is probably the same as the item in a cat- 
alogue of Müllers books published in 1697 which is described simply as 
* Alphabetum Japanicum, Sinice explicatum ', and the reference to the pur- 
chase in Kyoto, which coincides with the inscription on the title page of M, 
leaves little room for doubting that M was once in Miller’s possession: 
Müller evidently misunderstood the Dutch inscription to refer literally to the 
copy he had in his hands and it seems not to have been trimmed and bound 
at this stage.” Given that Müller derived many of his oriental books via 
Witsen, it is more than likely that M came to him via Witsen too, but there is 
nothing to prove this supposition, let alone the probably false claim that 
Witsen himself made the copy. 

There is therefore every likelihood that M dates from the end of the 
seventeenth century. Some officer of the VOC had, it can be surmised, pur- 
chased a Nanatsu iroha in Kyoto; it had then been copied by another 
European, possibly in Deshima but more likely, given the errors, in 
Batavia—or, even less likely, in Europe. It had then been taken or sent to 
Europe, probably to Witsen in the first instance, and he in turn had given it 
to Müller. The very existence of M betrays simultaneously the interest of 
some VOC officials in Japanese but also the rudimentary stage their studies 
had reached. Further, Müller's reliance on such a source itself speaks for the 
paucity of information available in Europe at the time. 

Müller's interest in Japanese has not hitherto been noticed, but the cata- 
logue of 1697 referred to above lists among his own published works an 
* Alphabetum Iapanicum’, apparently published in Berlin in 1684. I have 
failed to locate a copy of this work, and the author of an albeit incomplete 
bibliography of Müller's writings has expressed doubt whether it was ever in 
fact published.” Be that as it may, in Alphabeta ac Notae Diversarum 
Linguarum, a compendium of alphabets and notes on languages of the world 
published in 1703, Müller included an account of what he knew of Japanese, 
and some of this was unmistakably derived from M.?! He gave two versions 


‘7 These questions will be considered in detail in a separate article. Suffice it to say here that 
the writer was almost certainly the Polish traveller and scholar Count Jan Potocki (1750-1815), 
who accompanied the German orientalist and polyglot Juhus Klaproth (1783-1835) on the ıll- 
fated Russian embassy to China in 1805-6 and at Irkutsk met Shinzó, a Japanese castaway who 
taught Japanese there and was baptized with the name Nicolas Kolotygin. It is not clear, how- 
ever, how Potocki knew about the book's history and there 1s nothing to confirm his claim that 
Witsen himself had copied it 

*5 David Fridericus Ebert, Historiam Bibliothecae Templi Collegiati B. Mariae Dicati, p. x On 
Muller's library and this catalogue, see E Kaydariski, * A search for Andreas Muller's Chinese 
manuscripts in Poland ’ 

‘Catalogus Librorum. Sinicorum aliorumque praeterea rarıorum, maximeque Manu- 
scriptorum, Andreae Müller Greiffenhagu’, in Wilhelm Ernst Tentzel (ed ), Wr al 
Unterredungen einiger guten Freunde von allherhand Buchern . ‚[Vol 9], March 1697, 186 

®jbid., 189, A. Muller, ‘ Eröffnungsrede’, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandıschen 
Gesellschaft 35, 1881, xvı. The year 1684 is not impossibly early, for either ten Rhyne or Cleyer 
could have supplied Muller wıth the necessary information via Witsen. 

5 Alphabeta ac Notae Diversarum Linguarum (Berlin, 1703), ‘Syilabarium Japanıcum ' 
(unpagınated) The quirky forms of some of the kana sıgns closely resemble each other ın M and 
Müller’s work and Muller appears to reproduce some of the errors in the roman transcnptions of 
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of the hiragana syllabary, fully appreciating that they represented a syllabary 
rather than an alphabet and carefully describing them as such, unlike many 
of his forbears. The first appears to have been copied by Müller freehand 
from M, with a few small alterations, some for the better (e.g., adding the dot 
to the sign for ka), others for the worse; the second syllabary is a more pecu- 
liar affair, said to derive from a Chinese source, and it consists of more or 
less unrecognizable hiragana symbols alongside the Chinese characters from 
which they derive (plate IIT). The source of the second has not been identi- 
fied, but it appears from the notes that follow that Müller understood the two 
to be variations of the same syllabary and appreciated that the version in the 
Miyako Manuscript was more accurate. These two syllabaries are followed by 
a romanized transcription of the former, taken directly from M complete with 
the errors in the glossed transcriptions; Muller includes also a comparison 
with Duret's version, which he has somehow managed to transpose correctly, 
with a warning that Duret ‘ got everything confused '. Finally he attempts to 
explain a section of ' examples of readings'. According to the notes, these 
came from a Japanese manuscript, but the explanations are not a success. For 
example, the five characters which appear at the top right-hand corner of 
plate III with furigana glosses are explained as follows: 


Chinese [pronunciation] Japanese [pronunciation] Latin 
San Mitcu Tres 
Gin Nasage Pietas 
Li Ri Lucrum 
Ma Coma Equus 
Mu Fana Mater 


These are very revealıng. It is evident from his Japanese column that he 
was unable to read the hiragana glosses in spite of his two accompanying syl- 
labaries, and that his ‘Japanese pronunciations’ derive from some other 
source. His first example makes this crystal clear, for he has correctly identi- 
fied the character as ‘three’, and has given correct renderings of the Chinese 
pronunciation and of the Japanese pronunciation when the character means 
‘three ’, but has not noticed that the gloss in his text is in fact ‘ mairu °, indi- 
cating a quite different usage of the same character. The other examples, 
which he says were taken from a ‘Sino-Japanese nomenclator’, he appears 
to have painstakingly copied out himself from some other source, for the 
most part legibly; to these he has added his versions of the Chinese pronunci- 
ation in roman letters and of the Japanese readings in hiragana and the 
Latin equivalents. Here too there are some revealing errors. For example, the 
character E] is given the correct meaning, ‘ oculus ', but the representation of 
the Japanese reading,‘ 4 Mı’, is wrong but close enough to suggest that this 
was not a guess. In other cases the hiragana are unrecognizable but correctly 
presented in roman letters (e.g, &) or are completely wrong 
(e.g., Z). It is difficult to understand how Müller could have for the most 
part read the hiragana here correctly but not in the case of his five other 
examples, and my supposition is that he was at least partly dependent on 
information which had reached him from other Europeans who themselves 
had an imperfect understanding. 


some of the kana in M. Further, he describes this syllabary as ‘ Syllabarıum Japanicum e Ms. 
Meakensi ', and it seems likely that Meakensis is a Latin adjectival nonce-formation for Miyako: 
it does not appear in Graesse, Benedict and Plechl’s Orbis Larmus (Braunschweig, 1972) 
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To Müller’s credit ıt must be said that he seems to have apprehended, at 
least dimly, the dual nature of the Japanese writing system, although Sino- 
Japanese readings were clearly beyond his ken. He recognized that Chinese 
characters were used in Japanese writing in “changed and somewhat trun- 
cated forms’, that hiragana was a syllabary, that there were 48 syllables, and 
that Duret’s version had everything the wrong way around. These were not 
inconsiderable achievements for a man without access to Japan or Japanese 
informants and with only diabolically unreliable information to hand, and he 
deserves to be neglected no longer as a pioneer japanologist. On the other 
hand, the practical value of the data he presented was, it has to be said, lim- 
ited’ he does not explain the relationship between the two syllabaries he 
reproduces, does not reproduce the katakana syllabary included at the end of 
M, and does not understand that characters and hiragana can be combined to 
represent Japanese inflected forms. He is still at the stage of decoding 
Japanese writing, without glimpsing even the vagaries of kana spelling, let 
alone the complex syntactical structures beneath the surface. 

Finally, and inconclusively, it should be noted that the data reproduced 
in Miiller’s plates in Alphabeta ac Notae Diversarum Linguarum contain some 
reflections of just the sort of information de Jager seems to have been after in 
his request. In the light of this, there is reason to mention two intriguing pos- 
sibilities, which at this stage do not lend themselves to anything other than 
speculation. One is that some of the papers which originally accompanied de 
Jager’s request and some of the answers he received may have made their way 
via Witsen into Miiller’s hands, as did his Chinese and Japanese books, and 
the other is that M itself was one result of de Jager’s request. 


The early eighteenth century 

In 1708, five years after Miiller’s syllabaries had been posthumously pub- 
lished, Adrian Reland, the Dutchman who stood in such awe of Chinese and 
Japanese characters, published a brief discussion of Japanese, from which it is 
evident that he had never heard of any syllabaries, supposed Japanese to be 
written only with the same characters in use in China and Annam, and pic- 
tured Japanese, Chinese and Annamese happily reading each other’s books 
with ease. He had acquired a manuscript glossary from the papers of the 
Leiden orientalist Jacob Golius (1596-1667), who counted de Jager amongst 
his pupils, and he reproduced this with Chinese, Japanese and Annamese 
readings as well as Latin translations. These last are for the most part 
correct, although it is peculiar to find mochi (rice cakes) translated as panis 
(bread). More revealing, again, are some of the mistakes, although it is not 
clear whether they should be attributed to Reland, to Golius, or to his source. 
When #55, for example, is glossed frater [brother] and ani vototo, it appears 
that he was not aware that this is two characters not one. On the other hand, 
the Japanese readings of both characters are correct. Even more surprising 
are the Japanese glosses given for KH), which are ten, cino, macotono 
and arugi (i.e., tenchi no makoto no aruji): the distinction between the readings 
and the particles has not been appreciated, but the source was undoubtedly 
someone with a knowledge of the syntactic functions of no.” In spite of all 
this, however, the completely different emphases of Müller’s and Reland’s 
accounts of Japanese can only have been baffling to contemporaries and have 
added to the confusion felt by de Jager some years earlier. 


2 Reland, Dissertationum Miscellanearum Pars Tertia, 109-14. On the glossary see 
Duyvendak, ‘ Early Chinese studies in Holland ’, 321-4. 
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Four years later, ın 1712, Kaempfer included ın his Amoenitatum a brief 
account of the Japanese language which in some respects goes further than 
Müller's or Reland’s. He distinguished between ‘ Firo Canna’ (hiragana) and 
‘Catta Canna’ (katakana); which Müller does not, but he does not appear to 
appreciate the function of the kana syllabaries, even in the examples he gives. 
On the other hand, he assumes the distinction between Sino-Japanese and 
Japanese readings to be one of literate or vulgar usage, he persists in referring 
to Japanese ‘alphabets’ and he provides no key to the kana; even if he had 
done so, however, his examples would have been meaningless without expla- 
nation, of the historical kana spellings used in them.” 

It seems, therefore, that the several insights and advances of the preced- 
ing thirty years had not proved cumulative. To put it cruelly, no progress had 
been made. Leonard Blussé has recently suggested that European interest in 
the East may have reached’a peak during the years between 1670 and 1700, 
and has identified some of the factors that might have facilitated this, includ- 
ing the efforts of pioneers in the field undeterred by the VOC’s purely com- 
mercial interests and a receptive potential audience back in Europe.* In so far 
as, both China and Japan are concerned, this was certainly so. Implicit in 
Blussé’s suggestion is the further idea that after 1700 the excitement and intel- 
lectual drive of the previous thirty years ran out of steam. By 1710 de Jager, 
Camphuis, Cleyer, Miller and ten Rhyne were all dead. Certainly, Kaempfer 
was still alive and working on the manuscript that he called * Heutiges Japan ’ 
and that in English became his History of Japan, but he never found a pub- 
lisher in his lifetime: the English edition came out in 1727, and the first 
German edition not until 1777-79.” For the next serious attempts to come to 
grips with Japan and the Japanese language we have to wait until the time of 
Titsingh and Carl Peter Thunberg (1743-1828), who both visited Japan in the 
employ of the VOC in the second half of the eighteenth century. By their 
time, however, the scattered achievements of their predecessors had been for- 
gotten. 

What happened during the intervening decades? After all, the VOC con- 
tinued its operations in Japan unchanged and a constant stream of doctors 
and commercial agents was making its way to Deshima. What is more, in 
Russia, meanwhile, studies of the Japanese language were being stimulated by 
the growing numbers of castaways, who were hurried to St. Petersburg and 
set to work teaching their language as the first ‘ native speakers’, but there 
seems to have been no communication between the beneficiaries of this 
‘Russian route’ and the Europeans, who continued to get their information 
from Deshima until the early nineteenth century.’ The problem in Western 
Europe was twofold. The route was more tenuous in having to pass through 
Amsterdam, Batavia and Deshima, and more dependent on the goodwill and 
good sense of individual officers of the VOC; what is more, a combination 
of the strictly controlled conditions under which the Dutchmen operated 
on Deshima and the so-called exclusion edicts, which decreed execution for 
any Japanese who left Japan and then returned, made it impossible to bring 
any Japanese to Europe, although shipwrecks ensured a steady stream of 
Japanese to Russia. Witsen was well aware of the value of having a native 


9 Kaempfer, Amoenitatum Exoticarum Politico-Physico-Medicarum Fasicculi V (Lemgo, 
1712), 767-9, this passage is no more than a part of the preface to Kaempfer’s long account of 
the flora of Japan. 

. * Leonard Blussé, * Doctor at sea Chou Mei-Yeh’s voyage to the West (1710-11) ’, 8-9 

5 Bodart Bailey, ‘ Kaempfer Restor’d’, 1, 14 

5 Martin Rammıng, Reisen schiffbruchiger Japaner im xvin Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1931). 
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ınformant handy, and so were Peter the Great and his successors, so ıt may 
be that the lack of these stimulants was fatal. Sinology in Berlin had a similar 
fate, for neither Müller nor Mentzel ever met any Chinese, they never had 
any pupils or followers, and their sinological efforts died with them.” 

De Jager's request, the * Miyako Manuscript' and Müller's efforts reveal 
something of the European interest in Japan that has hitherto been consid- 
ered only in the context of Kaempfer. In retrospect, we may conclude that 
japanology had its roots in these closing years of the seventeenth century, but 
it would be a mistake to do so without being aware that knowledge of Japan 
fitted into a very different ‘ architecture of knowledge’ from that suggested 
by the term japanology, with its ‘ Area Studies’ connotations. Müller, after 
all, was primarily interested in Chinese and in writing systems and was moti- 
vated partly by practical considerations and partly by a belief that languages 
were reducible to a ‘key’. Many of the others were driven by an overriding 
botanical interest and were more eager to visit Japan for its flora than for any 
other reason. Much of the correspondence between Kaempfer, de Jager, 
Rumphius, ten Rhyne and Cleyer concerned botanical questions and observa- 
tions; de Jager, ten Rhyne and Cleyer contributed to various botanical works 
published in Europe; and the account of Japan in Kaempfer's Amoenitatum, 
published in 1712, 1s dominated by accounts of botanical and medical mat- 
ters.? It was also de Jager’s expectation that Kaempfer's contribution, which 
would be ' conducive to your greatest glory and for which the learned world 
will be most obliged to you’, would be in the areas of botany and natural © 
history; japanology he does not mention at all.? 


APPENDIX À 
English translation of British Library Sloane MSS 3064, ff. 50-51 

Note of some books and other things which the Supercargo Herbert de 
Jager most humbly requested His Excellency Hendrik van Buijtenhem, the 
head of the Netherlands Company's most excellent business in Japan, to be 
so kind as to bear in mind, and to procure or enquire about there. 

Firstly, [I request] that in the accompanying Japanese alphabet, which 
has been copied from a certain Chinese book®, the sound of each letter be 
expressed under that letter in our writing. And similarly, as the plain writing 
which is most commonly used amongst them [the Japanese] could differ from 
the preceding [script] in the manner and the form of the letters, in addition 
yet another copy of their alphabet should be asked for in the form above, 
that is, both in their ordinary writing and as is usual in their printed books; 
also, copies of the other forms of letters, which are only in use among learned 
people and which also exist in 98 letters. So as now to have some practice in 
the reading of their writing and to be confident in doing so, I request that one 
hundred common words in their language be represented both in their letters 
and in ours, with their meanings written down next to them, on one or more 
separate sheets of paper. Also, the letters D and G are heard in Japanese 
words, and some syllables also end in an N, which I have found in the 
Japanese alphabet following the sound of the Chinese characters which are 


5 Eva Kraft, * Fruhe chinesische Studien in Berlin’, Mediziilustorisches Journal, x1, 1976, 97. 

8 See the letters in British. Library Sloan MSS 2091, ff 171-4, and in Valentini, Historia 
Smiplicium Reformata, 381-431 and 493-4, Breynius, Exoticarum, passim; Kaempfer, 
Amoenttatun, 466-505, 766-912 

* British Museum, Sloane MSS 3064, f 15. 

$ This * Chinese book’ probably refers to an edition of the encyclopedia Kınmö zur, which 
Kaempfer had acquired in the edition of 1688 (Bodart Bailey, * Kaempfer Restor’d ’, 29). 
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given under the Japanese letters in the afore-mentioned Chinese book. It 1s 
therefore also requested that some Japanese words containing these letters 
and some syllables terminating with an N be expressed both in their writing 
and in ours, such as Tairo [Tairo], Matsendiejre [Matsudaira], Fırando 
[Hirado], Nangasakki [Nagasaki], etc. so to achieve correctness when reading 
such words. The Portuguese report in their books that the Japanese make use 
of fourteen sorts of letters differing both in form and in quality and meaning 
from each other; a copy of all of these, elucidated in our letters, and a rather 
more detailed account of all of them, is requested; furthermore, this should be 
arranged in such a way that there is no lack of information about their ways 
of writing. Also, there is some speculation and argument here [in Batavia] 
about two Japanese alphabets of different form, which include only 96 letters, 
such as those noted down by Mr ten Rhijne for the purpose of having them 
further examined and the defects supplemented.°' 

Secondly, to advance further a complete understanding of their language 
and books, nothing other than a Chinese Nomenclator € is required, since all 
things and the names of each are ranged in different chapters, and also a 
Chinese Hai-pien ® or Dictionary: both of these are mentioned in the accom- 
panying Chinese list, and are explained and annotated in Japanese, so that in 
this way knowledge of all their words and as a consequence of their entire 
language can be by this means acquired. 

In order to be much better exercised, especially welcome would be copies 

of contracts, notices and other important Japanese documents with transla- 
tions into our language, which are in the possession of the Most Excellent 
Company.* 

In the aforesaid list the following books are also cited, viz.: 

A Japanese almanac.9 

A book of the ceremonies and civility, which are usual in Japan between 

people of all classes. 

A book of religious services and ceremonies which they use before 

images. 


é There 1s little in Kaempfer's History concerning the Japanese writing system, except for 
plate 45 in vol u, although there is rather more in his Amoenitatum, 767-9 

$ Properly a vocabulary or word-list, but 1t seems that de Jager had something specific in 
mind A ' Nomenclator Sinicus ! 1s included in Andreas Muller's Catalogus Librorum Simicorum 
Bibliothecae Electoralıs Brandenburgicae, reproduced in Hermann Hülle, ‘ Die Fortschritte der 
Ostasiatischen Sammlung ’, Funfzehn Jahre Konigliche und Staatsbibliothek (Berlin, 1921), 193. It 
should be noted that Chinese books could be acquired ın Batavia, for Witsen mentions in his let- 
ters to Gijsbert Cuper having acquired a Chinese dictionary and other books from there 
Gebhard, Het Leven, n, 341, 362-3 They were, however, also available ın Nagasaki, as 
Kaempfer himself mentions, and :t must be supposed that they could be purchased by the 
Dutchmen at Nagasaki, either directly or through a Japanese assistant hke that used by 
Kaempfer see Kaempfer, History, 1, 379, for records of the book trade between Japan and 
China, see Nagazumı Yoko, Tösen yushutsunyühm sóryo ıchıran 1637-1833 nen (Tokyo, 1987), 
96-9 and 348, and Oba Osamu, (Edo jidai ni okeru) Tösen mochnwatashisho no kenkyü (Suta, 
1967). 

9 Hat-pren (Haibian Ye Fa) 1$ the name of a genre of popular Chinese dictionaries or ortho- 
graphical handbooks published in the Ming dynasty; although of very little scholarly value, they 
were well known in contemporary Europe See Knud Lundbaek, T S Bayer (1694-1738) 
Pioneer. sinologist, Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies Monograph Series, 54 (London and 
Malmo, 1986), 198-200, and The traditional history of the Chinese script, 29 

9 cf Kaempfer, History, 1, 382-9] and plate 20. 

55 Although the almanac mught refer to a koyomi or a setsuyöshü, the following two 1tems 
have no obvious equivalents 1n Japan and probably represent de Jager's extrapolation to Japan 
from European publishing practices. 
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The history of the Japanese emperors “, of which Juff” Sijmonsze ® here 
has two volumes in folio printed in Japan. 

All these orders are also requested here. 

Item. It is desired that His Excellency please bear in mind to deliver a 
Japanese herbal, also mentioned in the aforesaid list, one in which all the 
herbs of the land are depicted with their shapes. There is a similar request 
from there also for a small branch or two of the camphor-tree with its flowers 
or fruits still in place, together with a handful of flowers and fruits separ- 
ately, with a curious picture of them in their colours.‘ 

Item. To make observations also of the paper tree ? and the lacquer ” 
tree, which Mr Kleijer [Cleyer] has greatly confused, requesting there in addi- 
tion a sample of that paper and of the gum or liquid [used in its manufac- 
ture]. It would be a very curious thing if furthermore His Excellency could 
become a master of the art of varnishing and lacquering.”! 

I beseech His Excellency to be so kind as to learn accurately about such 
ambergris as is collected there, and about the substance from a certain 
swelling in whales, such as Mr ten Rhijne has been told about, which does 
not seem probable to me.” If His Excellency would be so kind as to have 
somebody collect all seeds of all herbs which grow both in gardens and in the 
wild around Nagasaki and elsewhere, and as well preserve a twig of each with 
their flowers, fruits, etc. with a description of the name of each of them both 
in our letters and in Japanese, that would be most obliging, and sending such- 
like seeds to Mr van Maarseveen ” and other great men in our land would be 
a special courtesy and service. 

The following books concerning the politics of government are men- 
tioned in the accompanying list, which are also very urgently requested, viz.: 

A book on the rule of the emperors and their house and also of all the 
other great people, lesser governors and officials of the entire country, 
and the duties and functions of each. 

A book comprising the coats of arms and other insignia of status which 
great people may wear, each according to his rank, similar to that 
which Mr ten Rhijne has had procured for himself there, the title of 
which 1s printed in the afore-mentioned list in order to make it easier 
to trace.” 

A book comprising the statutes, ordinances and laws of Japan, and in 
addition all notices which people there may be able to acquire will be 
useful.” 


% Possibly Nihon ödaı ıchuan (1663), but this was commonly published 1n seven volumes. 

67 Not identified, but the ‘ here’ indicates that he was a Batavia resident 

According to Breynius, Exoticarum, 11-13, ten Rhyne had sent to Europe a branch of arbor 
camphorifera japonica in 1674 

® Kaempfer’s observations on paper-making are contained in Amoenitatum, 466-78, and are 
translated in History, Appendix, 21-8 

% The Dutch has ‘ Namrak’ in Nagazum Yoko, Tösen, 388, ‘ namrack ’ is identified as black 
lacquer, in Kaempfer, Amoenitatum, 793, ‘Nam-Rack’ 1s described as ‘ Vernice ignobiliore ex 
Siamo invecta; and in Meister, Der Orientalisch-Indianische Kunst- und Lust-garinei, 277, 
* Namrack ' is identified as a product bought by Japanese from the Dutch. 

"cf Kaempfer, History, 1, 114, and Amoenitatum, 792 

? cf. Kaempfer, History, 11, appendix, 46-52. 

3 This ıs Joan Huydecoper (1625-1704) He was burgomaster of Amsterdam, a director of the 
VOC and a commussioner of the botanical garden at Amsterdam See Johan E. Elias, De 
Vroedschap n Amsterdam, 1578-1795 (Amsterdam, 1963; reprint of Haarlem edition of 
1903—5), 1, 518. 

H Te is probably a reference to bukan, regularly-issued handbooks giving details of the sta- 
tus, chief followers and insignia of bakufu officialdom and the daimyo. Cf. Kaempfer, History, 1l, 
plates 30 and 32. 

cf Kaempfer, History, 1, 382 ff. 
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It would be most desirable if, in addition to the above, His Excellency could 
be asked for a book, or if in some other way some ınformation could be 
acquired, concerning the way in which the great men of state and also ambas- 
sadors from Korea, Siam, etc. appear at the Royal Court and in what 
manner they are treated and received, together with ali else relating to such 
matters. 

Among the books included in the afore-mentioned list are still to be 
found the following, which, in addition to those concerning civility, wıll most 
serve the speculations, desires and service of the Noble Mr Witsen, namely: 


A description of the island of Japan.” 

An account of the roads and places situated between Nagasakı and Edo, 
such as that which Mr ten Rhijne acquıred a copy of from there. 

A map in Japanese of the same roads and places, similar to that which 
His Excellency sent to the Rt Hon Mr [Witsen] as a gift.” 

A book or information about the land of Ezo, Korea and the regions 
there adjoining, with maps that it is possible to acquire there, particu- 
larly relating to the straits between Tartary and Ezo and also between 
Japan and Korea and between Japan and Ezo, with an indication of 
the peoples who border on the north of Korea and are situated around 
there. 


Item. To bear in mind all Japanese coins, both gold and silver, and copper.” 


APPENDIX B 
Dutch text contained in British Library Sloane MSS 3064, ff.50—51, transcribed 
here by kind permission of the Manuscripts Librarian (see plate IV) 
Abbreviations used 1n the manuscript 
besz = beschreven 


gesz = geschreven 
voorsz = voorschreven 


In places the edges of the leaves are frayed and some letters are not 
legıble or have been lost: conjectured missing letters have been included in 
square brackets, and empty square brackets indicate uncertainty about the 
missing letter or letters. 


Memorie van eenige boeken en andere zaken, die den Opper-Coopman 
Herbert de Jager aan zijn E.E. de H' Hendrik van Buitenhem, Opperhooft 
van de Nederlandse Comp? voortreffelijke Negotie in Japan, in alle gedien- 
sticheid verzoekt, dat believe gedachtich te zijn, om dezelve aldaar te procur- 
eren, en t'enquireren als; 


Ferstelyk dat onder ijder letter van het nevensgaande Japans[e]- 
Alphabeth, dat uit een zeker Sinees boek gecopieerd is, haar geluid in ons 
schrift uitgedrukt werde. En gelijk haar Ordinaris schrift, dat nu onder haar 
meest gebruikelijk is, van het vorige in het fatsoen en de forme van letteren 
zoude kunnen verschillen, zoo verzoeken daar en boven noch een af-schift 
van haar Alphabeth, in die gestalte, als jegensvoordi[g] zoo in haar gemeen 


% cf. Kaempfer, History, 1, 58-81 
T cf Kaempfer, History, 1, plates 23-9. 
"cf Kaempfer, History, 1, plate 19. 
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schrijven, als in hare gedrukte boeken, in usantie is, nevens copije van noch 
en andere staande letter, die onder de geleerde alleen in gebruik zoude wezen, 
en mede in 98 letteren bestaan. 

om nu in het lezen van haar schrift eenig’ oeffening te hebben, en daar in 
vast te werden, zoo verzoek[] dat honderd gemeene woorden van haar taal, 
zoo in hare, als met onze letteren afgebeeld, nevens de betekenis van dezelve 
in onze^spraak, op een of meer aparte vellen papier mogen ter neder ge-steld 
werden. 

En alzoo de letters D en G in de Japanse woorden wer-den gehoord, end' 
eenige sijllaben ook in een N eindigen, die ik in het Japanse Alphabeth met 


en vinde, volgens het geluid van de Sinese chara[clteren, die in het voorsz 


Sinese boek, onder de Japajn]se letters staan, zoo verzoeke dan mede, dat 
eenig[e] Japanese woorden, waar in deze letters haar ingress hebben, en eenige 
sillaben met een N termineren, zoo in haar, als ons schrift mogen uitgedrukt 
werden, als Tairo, Matsendeijre, Firando, Nangasakki etc om in het lezen van 
diergelijke woorden mede te recht kunnen geraken. 

De portugesen melden in hare boeken, dat de Japan-ders zich van veer- 
tien soorten van letters, zoo in de form, als in d'eigenschap en betekenis 
onderscheide zouden bedienen, van welke alle dan ook een afschrift met onze 
letters verklaart, als ook wat nader be-richt verzoeken, bij aldien dit 
zoodanich mochte bevon-den werden, om in geenerleij schrift van haar ver- 
legen te vallen. 

ook zoo gaan hier tot speculatie bij-gevoecht twee Japanse Alphabeths 
van diverse form, die maar 96 letters in zich begrijpen, zoodanich als de H'. 
ten Rhijne dezelve aangetekent heeft gehad, om het zelve ald’ nader ge-exam- 
ineert, en de defecten daar van gesuppleert te werden. 

Ten 2%", om voort tot een volkomen verstand van hare taal en boeken 
t'avanceren, zoo en requireren niet anders, als een Sinese Nomenclator, daar 
alle zaken en namen ijder onder hare capittels gerangeerd staan, als mede een 
Sinese Hai-pien of Dictionarium, beide in de nevensgaande Sinese lijst 
gemeld, end' in het Japansch verklaard en uitgeleid, om aldus kundschap van 
all hare woorden, en bij gevolge van haar geheele spraak, door mit middel, te 
bekomen. 

En om zich daar in noch te beter t'exerceren, zoo zouden daar toe bij 
zonder welkomen, d'af schriften van de contracten, placcaten en ander 
importante Japanse papieren met hare translaten in onze taal, die d’ E comp" 
onder haar heeft. in de voorsz lyst vind men ook aangehaald de volgende 
boeken, als; 

Een Japansen Almanak. 

een boek den cerimonien van civiliteit, die in Japan ontrent personen van 

allerlei] conditieen staat gebruikelijk zijn. 

een boek van de Gods-dienst, en de cerimonien, die aan de beelden 

plegen. 

de historien van de Japanse keizers, waarvan Juff" Sijmonsze alhier 2 

boeken in folio heeft, die in Japan gedrukt zijn. 
alle welkers procure, dan hier ook verzocht werd. 

item zoo werd gewenscht, dat zijn E.E. beliefde gedachtich te zijn, om te 
verzorgen een Japanse Herbarium, mede in voorsz lijst ter neder gestelt, waar 
in alle kruiden van dat land met hare figuren afgebeelden besz werden. 
desgelijx verzoeken van dar ook een taksken of twee van de camphur-boom, 
met hare bloemen of vruchten daar aan, nevens een hand vol bloeme en 
vruchten apart, met een curieuse aftekening van dezelve in hare couleuren. 

item dit ook t'observeren ontrent de papier-boom, en de Namrak-boom, 
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waar aan de H" Kleijer zeer verwart gesz heeft, verzoekende daar nevens ook 
een monster van dat papier, en van die gomme of traan. 

het zoude een zeer curieuse zaak wezen, bij aldien zijn E.E. het vernissen 
en verlakken ter degen en volkomen wijs konde werden. 

ik bıdde zijn E.E., dat eens naukeurich believe te wernemen naar de 
Ambre de gris, hoedanich dezelve ald" gecolligeerd werd, en of het zelv’ ook 
een etten van een zeker gezwel aan de walwissch[] zij’ zoodanich als aan de 
H' ten Rhijne wijs gemaakt is, 't welk mij gantsch niet waarschi[in] lyk dunkt. 

ingevalle zijn E.E. alle zaden van alle kruiden, die ontrent nangasakki en 
elders anders, zoo in de tumen, als m het wild groeien, beliefde te laten 
verzamelen, en daar benevens een takjen van ijder met zijne bloemen, vrucht- ` 
jens etc deden ın-leggen, met bij-schrijving van ijders naam zoo in onze, als in 
de Japanse letters, het zelve zoud' een bijzondere verplichting geven, zullende 
met het toe-zenden van dier gelijke zaden aan de h* van Marseveen en anders 
grooten H" van ons land ook en bijzondere courtoisije en dienst geschieden. 

wegens de politijque Regering staan de volgende boeken aangetekend in 
voorsz lijst, die dan ook zeer instantelijk verzocht werden, als; 

Een boek wegens de Regerinch van der keizer en het hof als mede van 
alle rijx-en andere grooten, mindere regenten en officieeren door het 
geheele Rijk, hoedanich ijder zıjne chargie en functie waar nemen 
moet. 

een boek behelzende de wapenen en, andere teikens van staat, dei“ 
grooten, yder naar zijn qualiteit, mogen weren, zoodanich als de H' 
ten Rhine ald’ geprocureerd heeft gehad, welkers tijtel in de voorsz 
liist uit-gedrukt staat, om dezelve te gemakkelijker op te speuren. 

een boek behelzende de statuten, ordonnantien en rechten van Japan, 
waar toe ook alle placcaten zullen dienstich zijn, die men ald' zal 
kunnen bekome. 

het zoude een zeer desiderabile zaak wezen, bij aldien aan E.E. een 
zoodanich boek kond' verlangen, of andersints zoodanich bericht krijgen, op 
wat wijze alle rijz=grooten, als mede d'Ambassadeurs van Corea, Siam, etc. 
ten hove verschijnen, en hoedanich dezelve werden getracteert en gehandelt 
werden, met al het geen, dat daar aan noch meer annex is. 

Onder de boeken in voorsz lijst geregistreerd bevinden zich noch de vol- 
gende, dewelke nevens die van de politije, meest tot speculatie, desir en dienst 
van d’ Ed! H" Witsen zullen dienen, als; 

Een beschrijving van het eiland Japan. 

de descriptie van de wegen en plaatsen tusschen nangasakki en Jedo gele- 
gen, zoodanıch de h’ ten. Rhijne ald’ een exemplair bemachticht heeft. 

de kaart in het Japansch varı dezelve wech en plaatsen welkers weerga 
zijn E.E. aan wel-gem. E. H" toegeschikt heeft gehad. 

Een boek, of informatie wegens het land van Eso, corea en de daar aan 
palende gewesten, met de carten, die daar van zullen te bekomen zijn 
en specialik wegens de straat tusschen Tatarijen en Eso, also ook 
tusschen Japan en Corea, ende tusschen Japan en Eso, met aanwijzing 
van de volkeren, die aan’t N*" van Corea grensen, en daarom her gele- 
gen zijn. 

item op alle munten van Japan, zoo goude, zilvere als kopere te denken. 


N 


— 


Bam 


SUKHOTHAI INSCRIPTION II: LATE OLD MON 
AFFINITIES AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR 
THE HISTORY OF THAI SYNTAX 


CHRISTIAN BAUER 


I.1 

The word sadäm is attested in Sukhothai inscriptions only once, namely, 
in inscription 1 [#2 or Sd.2] (fourteenth century A.D.) from Wat Sri Chum 
(face B, line 61).! It is glossed by Prasert na Nagara as a verb ‘to do’. The 
context in inscription #2, face B, reads as follows.? 


60 o mnüs3siwwunn 


61 wwiwmbeeewunlbomaulwSWees nn ayia men 
iunsnafiusnnwasei wa 


62. uwusmmneuia o 


This passage is translated by Griswold/Prasert as ‘ [60] I had boundless 
faith, [61] I threw myself on the ground and offered my life as an irrevocable 
gift, vowing to uphold the religion of Lankädipa, and to obey the Buddha's 
words [62] in all things '.^ 

To my knowledge, no etymology of sadam has ever been proposed.’ The 
verb ‘to do, perform’ is attested 1n eight early Thai inscriptions in five differ- 
ent forms, däm, kdäm, kadäm, ka'dam, and sadam. Citations are given in fig. 
1, drawn from GISI, but corrected here.* Figure 2 shows ETh. kadam and its 
variants. 

These five variant forms can be reduced to two basic types: (1) forms with 
complex initials (such as kadam, ka 'dám, kddm, sadam) in variation with forms 


! Figure 13 gives a listing of all Sukhothaı inscriptions as of 1990 with their presumed dates, 
location, and citations For a list of the abbreviations used in this article, see below p. 561 Other 
conventions are as follows 


// indicates phonemic transcription; [ ] indicates phonetic transcription; { } indicates morpho- 
phonemic transcription; in line citations from inscriptions # is used to indicate sentence 
boundaries as they are marked in the inscriptions; ** indicates forms neither documented nor 
attested nor grammatically acceptable. 


The transliteration used here does not note the presence or absence of viräma on a final con- 
sonant. However, double finals are translıterated as -CC Short -a-, when marked by mar han 
akat, is transliterated as d. Sd.6 [#9] uses subscripts when writing post-initials, these have then 
been transliterated as CC- Ambiguity may arise in the transliteration of rhotacized clusters, 
whether complex initials in ETh. are to be interpreted phonologically as CarC- or CraC-; the 
presence of OM loans such as /karya/ ‘gear, regalia, etc ‘or sordha/ ‘to have faith (v ), faith 
(n )? in ETh. would suggest the former. The vowel support in the context C (C) 1s transliterated 
here as d. Subscript consonants in ETh. are transliterated (-) CC-. The vertical stroke ' is translıt- 
erated here either as' (minor syllable) or as! (tone mark). * is transliterated as *. 

? In Ishu Yoneo, Nidhi Aewrisvongse, Akagi Osamu, Aroonrat Wichienkhiew, Noriko Endo, 
A glossarial index of the Sukhothai inscriptions [hereafter cited as GZST], Bangkok: Amarin, 1989), 
198, and in A B. Griswold and Prasert na Nagara ' Kung Lodaiya of Sukhodaya and his con- 
temporaries (Epigraphic and historical studies, 10)’, JSS, Lx, 1, 1972, 21-152 (7 plates). 

This reading follows Griswold and Prasert’s edition of the inscription. Transliteration 
[C.B.]: [60] . .. # kū mi sardhà hnakk [61] hnā kā cin dhàt tan ku ‘oy dan hay Jıbıtı khät wa cakk 
sadam sdsand nay lankädip cakk farin gam brah [62] pen cau duk ‘an lē # . 

* Gnswold/Prasert (1972, 131). 

5 Gnswold/Prasert (1972: p. 131, n. 164) state ' [sadäm] 1s iuc to [krahdàm] ’ 

é The following errors in GIST should be corrected: at Kb 1.4.55, Nw 2.A.15, Sd.10 B 10, 
Sd.11.A.14 no occurrences are found; Sd.2.B.24 is based on an earlier reading At Nw.2.B.9 däm 
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with simple initial (däm), with a variety of what must be interpreted as stress- 
assignments and vowel quality,’ and (2) an affixed form in varıation with 
unaffixed ones (sadäm in variation with dam, kadüm, ka'dàm, kdam); variation 
is greatest in inscription #2 (Sd.2). The latter case will be discussed here as it 
reveals morphological borrowing from Old Mon into Thai. In other words, it 
is argued here that ETh. sadam is a Thai-Mon blend-form, consisting of the 
OM s- prefix marking the ' hypothetical-irrealis’ and Thai dam ‘ [ETh.] to 
perform (act of merit) [mod. Thai] to do '.* It will also be shown that the pas- 
sage in which this form occurs provides evidence for structural borrowing in 
early Thai elsewhere. 

Thai dam, etc., ‘to do, make, perform’ is a borrowing from Old Mon, 
and is attested 1n early forms of Thai in such contexts as shown in fig. 3a. 

By internal reconstruction we can arıve at an ETh. form 
/kadam!~/kodam/ meaning ‘ to do, perform, inaugurate, institute, erect, build 
[as a work of merit]’. This form has in ETh. a variant which has lost the 
minor syllable, dam /dam/ > mod. Th. /tham/, the latter being retained in 
modern Thai meaning ' to do, make, perform '. The modern reflex of ETh. 
kadàm is a rhotacized form, krahdam /kra?tham/, NTh. kdam In fact, the 
modern Thai reflex is reanalysed in terms of Khmer loanwords of the struc- 
ture CreCV(C). 


is preceded by a lacuna, and may thus be read as f[ka]dàm or [ka']dam Sd.2.B.56 has no occur- 
rence of gawar For cakk 106 (Sd.18)-1-17 read 106 [Sd.18]-1-7. GISI readings are based varı- 
ously on Codes, CZ and JSP, in one instance Coedés’s reading of Sd.11.A.14 as kddäm kämben 
dán si tän has been amended in [SP (p. 213) to kå kämben ddan si tan A gloss for kd 1s not pro- 
vided. Not having examined the inscription I have omitted this form from figs. 1 and 2 

? In epigraphic Thai the diacritic ' indicates not only tone B in non-stopped syllables but also 
minor syllable vocalism, possible /ə/ or /5/ ~ /o:/, and may be related to stress-assignment. This 
convention 1s prevalent throughout Sukhothai epigraphy. Exceptional in this respect is LB.38 
(#62), of Wat Phra Yuen (1369), where the symbol ' marks unstressed initial syllables, including 
Indo-Aryan loans, initial vowels a-, d-, à-, i-, T- and medial -au- (of the first syllable) are reduced 
here to the initial vowel support 'a- marked by the symbol ' Griswold and Prasert have called 
the mark ' on one occasion ' separation marker’ (A. B. Griswold and Prasert na Nagara ‘ The 
inscription of Wat Pra Yun [#62, Lb 38] (Epigraphic and historica] studies No.13) ’, JSS LXII, 1, 
1974, 123-41, no doubt thinking of clitics ‘In some cases it [sc '] ıs a tone marker . ; in others 

it appears to be a separation marker, as 1t sometimes ıs ın Sukhodayan and Ayudhyan 
inscriptions (p 125)) But this 1s inaccurate msofar as the first syllable in some disyllabic words 
may also be marked by ' Prosodic markings in Thai epigraphy are still httle understood, 
although my own preliminary analysis suggests that these are context-sensitive, that 1s, tone 
marking interacts with stress, in Sd 2, for instance, the word for ‘cloth, fabric, textile’, 
mod./pha:/ has the tone marker * at A 89 in 4 cases out of 5 In the introduction to Sd 2. 
Griswold/Prasert state * diacritical marks' and *. . are used in this one [sc. inscription] m a very 
haphazard manner, frequently being omitted where we should think them necessary, sometimes 
being added where they are not needed, and the same word 1s often written indifferently with or 
without them’ (1972 84). However, ıt has gone unnoticed that in the first case where ETh phd 
1$ unmarked, at Sd 2 A 89, it 1s part of a nominal compound reian pha ‘ tent’ whereas ın the fol- 
lowing passage pid marked by * ts a nominal head followed by an attributive verb phd ten? 
hleian phá? tam pha’ (kh)yaw phä? khá(w) Adducing forms attested in other Sukhothai inscrip- 
tions ıt 1s found that this variation 1s systematic, and the notations therefore consistent: forms 
marked by * are found in Ay 1.C.2, Sd 18 B 17, 20, unmarked forms ın Sd.6 (A)30, Sd 11 A 16, 
Sd 10.B 13x, and Sd.18 B 39, Sd 12 D.10, 11 has junctural forms ph-, followed there by attrıbu- 
tive verbs Unmarked phd in Sd.6 and Sd 11 are part of blendforms consisting of the nominal 
head phä and an IA loan, Sd 6 (A) 30 phd sánghathi, Sd 11A 16 pha pencatt In Sd 18 B 39 one 
finds unmarked pha clause-initially # pha nap brah åy kaw sip # ‘cloths for saluting the 
Buddha, a hundred and ninety’ (A B Griswold and Prasert na Nagara ‘ The inscription of Vat 
Jän Löm (A.D. 1384). Epigraphic and historical studies, No 8’, Journal of the Siam Society, LIX, 
1, 1971, 189-208, here p. 206), lack of stress may account for its unmarked occurrence in 
Sd.10 B 13 The same rules apply to ETh. tan? “tree, trunk, beginning’, Sd.2 B 7 tay tan brah 
srimahdbaudhi “ below the sacred Bo tree ' [unmarked—unstressed] and Sd B.11 pluk tak máy tan? 
hüay'' to plant flowers and large trees? [marked—stressed], 

8 For details see my ‘Old Mon s-’, m J.H CS. Davidson, (ed), Austroasiatic languages 
essays in honour of H L Shorto (London. School of Oriental and African Studies, 1990), 241-9; 
“Old Mon s- Addenda’, Mon-Khmer Studies, XVII-XIX, 1991, 250-3, and ‘ Notes on Mon epıg-* 
raphy II’, JSS, LXXIX, 2, 1991 [1992], 61-79 where also illustrations of the Jákata plaques, 
referred to in the Shorto Festschrift, appear. : 


~ 
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Five contexts can be distinguished: kadam, etc. in (A) citations (1-16) relate 
to buildings, monuments, statues and artefacts, in (B) (17-29) to acts of merit, 
worship or homage, in (C) (30-32) contexts are restricted to the environment 
/ (nay) sásand/ * sustain, act in accordance with, the religion ’, in (D) (33-57) 
kadam, etc. mean ‘ to make, perform’, occurring in a generalized context, and 
in (E) (58-64) kadam, etc. are listed in serialized verb constructions. In fig. 3a 
(A) the contexts in which kadäm, etc. occur can be further divided into two 
groups: monuments/buildings (1-10) and statues/images (12-16). What all 
occurrences of kadäm, etc. have in common 1s that they are confined to reli- 
gious contexts, except in Kb.2 and Sd.17 which are of later date. 

Other verbs referring to building activities in ETh. are listed in figs. 3b 
and 3c. ETh. srän, san, san' and san’ overlap in some cases with ETh. kadam 
Is used 1n contexts with monuments, secular or religious (context A); noted 
should be the special use in (11) in connexion with gardens and orchards, and 
in (13, 14) the making of Buddha images, attested in this context also in the 
earlier Middle Khmer inscriptions (fig. 4b, IMA 2). Context B shows sän as 
applied to works of merit, although confined to only two inscriptions; this 
usage is attested in Middle Khmer inscriptions also, but its occurrence in PA 
Khmer (fig. 4b) san snän suggests an early generalized meaning in Khmer. 

ETh. plük, pluk, pulak ‘ to plant; to erect, build’ occurs in the sense of ‘ to 
build’ only in Sd.2.B.14, Br.1.22 and Sd.25.10, 12x; in Sd.9.B.11 plūk is used 
by extension ' planting banners '. In both instances, in Sd.2 and Br.1, plik is 
restricted to the building of a salà, built on stilts, that is, distinct from brick 
buildings. In Sd.25 it is applied to the construction of kufis, again buildings 
not made of bricks, and constructed with ready-made materials. In all these 
cases the verb refers to the implanting of the stilts, or pillars, and by exten- 
sion to ‘to build’. Figure 3b shows references and contexts to plük, pluk, 
pulak. A similar distinction is found in MM, although not documented in 
OM inscriptions; XII.B.50 tuiw nimit refers to the planting of boundary 
stones, “to plant” MM tuiw < OM til, tal. 

ETh. ka, ka’, kå does not show any semantic extension beyond its core 
‘to build’, except for its occurrence in Sd.37 (fig. 3c [16]) as applied to 
orchards. Combination with sar is attested once in Sd.26, unlike its frequent 
modern reflex /kd: sä:n/.? 

Modern Thai /tham/ and /kra?tham/ are doublets borrowed from Old 
Mon kindam ~ kandam ~ (k)anda(m), ‘hypothetical—future’ s-, skindam ~ 
skandam attested since the seventh century, and glossed by Shorto as ' to per- 
form, build, construct, make; rebuild’. A morphologically complex form, 
inflected for both the ' frequentative’ -N- and the ‘ hypothetical’ s-, such as 
skindam (s-k-N-dam) could thüs be rendered into English as ' shall be per- 
forming, doing (repeatedly) '. The minor syllable vocalism -i- 1s of no concern 
here. Shorto's reconstruction for -d- as an imploded stop remains doubtful.'? 

No base **kdam, nor a root **dam are attested in Mon. It occurs in such 
contexts as OM 


pun dàn ma smin pa busac kyäk lah kindam ceti lah kindam bihär lah kir 
kumbar lah til ‘Gram lah (VIII.A.28) 


? For ka, ka', kå the following corrections to GIST should be made: Sd.2.A 99 old reading has 
(ka'dàm), new reading has ka‘, in Sd.2.B.15 read kadam In Sd.2 B.27 ıt occurs only once, not 
twice. In Nw.2 B.23 and 37.21 there are no occurrences. Sd.11 A.14 old reading kddam, new 
reading kd kamben. 

10 Shorto's reconstruction of -d- in this word as an imploded stop d- rests on the basis of its 
modern reflex SM /konom/ (< OM/kandom/), which would otherwise have resulted in a form like 
SM **kalom, with OM medioclusters /-nd-/ being simplified to MM -I-, and its MM variant 
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* the acts of merit (pun) and charity (dän) which the king performed, whether 
dedicating images, building stupas, building monasteries, digging tanks, or 
planting groves’, 


where OM kindam is limited to the construction of buildings (ceti, bihär); '' 
however, OM kindam may occur in a broader range of contexts as shown in fig. 
4a. This contrasts with other verbs denoting building activities in Mon, such as 
EOM sran which Shorto glosses, no doubt on the basis of its modern reflex, as 
“to cast’ (‘cast a Buddha image for the (monastery) ’) but may not be appro- 
priate in the context of Nth.9. which he translates as [sran kyak wiha(r)]—albeit 
with a query—on the strength of occurrences such as /ät kyek “to mould a 
Buddha image’ or kindam kyäk ‘to cast a Buddha image’ where the context 
implies the construction or casting of an image, and because a compound kydk 
wihär is nowhere else attested in OM." The other verb for ' to build’ is OM 
crun, crün, cron “to build’ (fig. 4a.).” MM dak ‘to tie, bind, around’ is ex- 
tended to ‘ to constitute, demarcate, a simd’.'* Apart from inscription VIII, pa is 
attested in a number of other OM texts denoting merit making activities, and is 
found in an extended sense in late OM (Lb.3) ‘ to build’. 

Late Old Khmer and Middle Khmer Buddhist inscriptions show sän to 
be applied to a wide variety of contexts, but still confined only to merit-mak- 
ing activities; it is applied to buildings, to the casting of images as well as to 
copying manuscripts and in a generalized sense of ‘to sustain, establish (?), 
the religion ’ (IMA 3), for instance, and thus overlapping with ETh. sran. PA 
OKhm. twe, OKhm. thwe, EMKhm. tweh, dhwei overlaps with OM pa, 
kindam and ETh. kadam in its semantic range. A brief synopsis of colloca- 
tions of the verb ‘ to build, construct; to perform an act of merit; do’ in Thai, 
Mon, and Khmer is given in fig. 4c. 

In Thai the OM mediocluster -nd- may have been stmplified to -d- in 
order to conform to ETh. syllable structure, or, alternatively, an unattested 
OM form *kdam may have been borrowed. Since OM kindam is the frequen- 


kandam. See DMI, q.v, and his ‘The register distinctions in Mon-Khmer languages’, 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Karl-Marx Universitat [Leipzig], Gesellschafts- und sprachwis- 
senschafthche Reihe, xvi, 1-2, 1967, 245-8. Notice that /konom/ itself 1s an irregular form; the 
expected SM reflex of the OM form ought to be **hanom. If OM -d- in this instance were an 
ımploded stop d then one would expect OM *kordom to correspond to SM /hadam/ and not the 
actual SM /hotom/ Variation of the type -nd- ~ -nd- is attested elsewhere in the OM corpus, such 
as pindon ~ pindon ‘to send, escort’, dindin ~ dindin ‘to carry [htter]', however, kindok ~ kindok 
‘spirit, ghost’ deviates from this pattern as its modern reflex /kalok/ suggests the OM mediocluster 
OM -/nd-/, and not OM /-nd-/ To reconcile the variant vocalism of ETh and its modern reflex -am 
with Shorto’s reconstruction of orthographic -am rhymes as OM *-om 1s problematic, unless we 
assume the borrowing to antedate the OM shift *-am > *-om. An EOM reconstruction of Classical 
OM *-om as *-am is not to be excluded 

" busac kyak ‘to dedicate [Buddha] image’, kn kumbär ' to dig tank’, tl aràm ‘to plant grove’, 
pa pun dan ‘to perform acts of merit and charity '. Note that by the eleventh-twelfth century ın cen- 
tral Burma kandam pufi (Lp.1.B 3) was replaced by pa pufi 

2 Shorto does not derive OM sinran, sanran, sunran “act, work, on behalf or m name of 
others, ..' from OM sran, presumably because of the latter’s modern reflex ‘to cast, com’ and 
because of occurrences such as OM pa sinran (Ku.218) ‘to work for others’, however, cases such as 
sanran pun * works of merit’ (1.A.49) raise doubts. sınran, sunran, sanran may be the nominalized form 
-n- of sran 

B SM /san/ (< MM erum, LMM srum) applied to perishable materials such as wood 

4 The vocabulary relating to the manufacturing of artefacts and of the setting up simä ıs quite pre- 
cise and differentiated 1n epigraphic Mon, thus one finds at Thaton (Kawgun, eleventh century, DMI 
6) püc kyak tmo' ' carved a Buddha [image] from stone’, in a variety of twelfth-century votive tablets 
lat kyek ‘to mould . ' compared to the general expression kındam kyek thar moy ‘ made a Buddha 
mage’ (Myınkaba Kubyaukgyı 13) In MM simá may be kanam (< OM kandam) ‘to set up’, or 
sammut, samut, samit “to demarcate’, boundary markers nımit may be tunv ‘to set up’ or dabut, 
dabut 1s also applied to relics dhat. In SM /kanom/ collocates with /caik/ ‘ to make a Buddha image’ 
and with /pra?koh/ ' treatise, book ’, *to copy [manuscript] as an act of merit’. 
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tative form /-N-/, ETh. kadam ~ ka'dam - kdäm would imply the borrowing 
of a morphologically simple form. 

The argument favouring the existence of a morphologically simple form 
*kdam is strengthened by the reflex of a morphologically complex form SM 
/hetom/, LM gadam, khadam (< MM gadam, kadam) ‘room, apartment’, to 
be reconstructed as OM *kerdam {k-r-dam}, -r- being the nominalizing infix. 
An -r- infixed form must be reconstructed here because OM /-nd-/ > SM /-1-/, 
OM /-nd-/ > SM /-n-/, OM /-rd-/ > SM /-d-/, OM /-rd-/ > SM +-t-/. The 
voicing of the initial in clusters consisting of two stops (C,C,- and C,aC,C,- 
where C, is a continuant) follows a regular pattern OM /kd-/ > EMM /gd-/, 
OM /kaCd-/ > EMM /gaCd-/. 

Three things should be noted here: (1) By the fourteenth century we wit- 
ness variation in disyllabic words in ETh. /kodam/ ~ /dam/. (2) ETh. /-am/, 
following a Khmer orthographic convention, is written -a with anusvara 
when indicating a short vowel. In Pre-Angkorian Khmer we find ortho- 
graphic variation of -ām and -am to encode /-am/. Variation of this kind is 
attested in ETh. only in the first syllable of disyllabic words, such as lamtap 
(Sd.9.B.1) and lamtap (Sd.26.A.14), samtec (Sd.12.B.8) and sämtec 
(Sd.12.C.16)." (3) This is a borrowing from Mon; no such word is attested in 
Khmer.” 

The problem, however, is to determine (1) whether s- is indeed a prefix 
with limited productivity in early forms of Thai, as the possible loan form in 
Lao /si?/ suggests, or (2) whether ETh. {s-dam} is a fossilized form, that is, 
the result of initial cluster simplification s-kd- > s-d-. The first hypothesis 
must be excluded here because no forms such as **si-, **sa-, **s- are attested 
in the Thai epigraphic corpus, be it contemporaneous or later.'” The latter 
hypothesis is unlikely here because in OM the prefix s- would be followed, in 
this phonological context, by a minor syllable vowel -i-, yielding a form like 
OM **sıkdam, in analogy to OM sik'im ~ kim ‘shall smile’. This con- 
ditioned presyllable would have been borrowed into Thai as si-, yielding there 
a form **sı-däm.” That would leave us with the inevitable hypothesis of 


5 A reconstructed paradigm for *kdam (base) would include *sikdam (hypothetical s-), kindam 
(frequentative -N-), skındam (hypothetical s-, frequentative -N-), *kudam (causatıve -2-), *skudam 
(hypothetical s-, causative ->-), *kardam (nominal -r-), *kandam (nominal -a-) Note orthographically 
contrastive pairs, which can be reconstructed internally based on other attested forms in the OM cor- 
pus, kindam/*kandam, *kdam *[k?dam]/*kudam, -u- representing the vocalization of a former labial 
infix (Shorto in conversation June 1990). 

'5 Note that the spelling of other Mon loanwords in ETh. such as kwayan /kwian/ ' cart ', also fol- 
lows Khmer orthographic rules 

P Similarly, ETh. £amnakk (Sd 2.B.14), támnak (Sd.10.A.13, Sd 25 19, 20) corresponds to modern 
Khmer famnàk' ‘ shelter, etc’. . 

8 Mod Khm khdam ‘ hut, shelter’ ıs likely to be a borrowing from Mon 

?? This observation 1s based on the entire Sukhothai corpus and the north-eastern Thai corpus. In 
the epigraphic corpus from northeastern Thailand only cdk and cah are attested: see Thawat 
Punnothok, Isar inscriptions, Bangkok, Ramkhamhaeng University/Toyota Foundation, 1, 1986 (text), 
n, 1988 Apates) [n Thai]. Inscriptions from northern Thailand have not yet been comprehensively 
examine 

X Lao /si?/, Luang Prabang dialect /21?/, corresponds to Phuan, Neua and Ta: Dam /ci?/, but the 
isoglosses suggest that the /si?/ form is confined to southern-most areas, an MK contact zone (infor- 
mation courtesy J R. Chamberlain), implying to me, if not an MK borrowing, then at least 
paronymic attraction /cı?/ > /?si?/, Chamberlain suggests that, ın fact, the form /cı?/ derives historical- 
ly from /cak/, its reflexes having been retained in Thai as discussed here. Nho has a particle /na?/ for 
the ‘hypothetical’, with unknown origins, and Méne, a Northern Tai language spoken in a 
Southwestern Tai area, has /kham/ [< *g-] In Southern Thai one finds /ci?/, /ca?/ and /?1-/ in environ- 
mentally conditioned variation (A. V. N. Diller in conversation, October 1991, and A Southern Thai 
dictionary, Songkhla Srinakharınwirote University, 1982 [in Thai], for which Diller acted as consul- 
tant) The absence of cognates of OM [s-] elsewhere in Mon-Khmer, except for Praok /san-/ (H. L. 
Shorto in conversation, June 1990) —likely to be a fused prefix consisting of *s- and *-N- —, Lawa 
/sV, both Northern MK languages spoken at the periphery of a former Mon area, and a possible cog- 
nate in Vietnamese sé does not necessarily ımply that its origin be sought in Lao /si?/. 
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direct linguistic interference from Mon > Thai in this particular inscription. 

In Sd.2 the form sadam is preceded by cakk, elsewhere in ETh. marking 
the ‘hypothetical’. As shown in figs. 5a and 5b, ETh. cakk is attested 
throughout Sukhothai epigraphy in five different forms; fig. 5a lists the 
strong forms cakk, cäk and cakk, fig. Sb the weak forms cah, ca’, and ca. 
Sd.2 shows no variation between strong and weak forms of cakk. ETh. cakk 
extends over the same functional range as the OM inflectional prefix s-: it 
marks a hybrid tense-aspect-modal category ' future, ingressive-preparative, 
intentional, irrealis’, subsumed by Shorto for Mon under the category 
‘hypothetical ’. In ETh. its use marking the ingressive-preparative aspect is 
best illustrated in Sd.2.B.23-24. 

Its syntactic range in ETh. shows parallels with OM/MM. ETh. cakk, etc. 
occurs in preverbal position, the weak forms, especially in their variety in 
which they are attested in ETh., suggesting close phonological liaison with its 
verbal host. In OM a verb requires /s-/ inflection if preceded by the modal 
verb gor ' should, ought’ or a particle marking ' purposive clauses’; if pre- 
ceded by the modal verb mic ‘to desire, want to, wish’ the latter is s- in- 
flected. In compound verbs it 1s the first which 1s s- inflected. In negative con- 
structions the negative markers is /s-/ inflected. In ETh. one finds an identical 
set of syntactic restrictions: ^! 


OM ETh. 

s-V cakk V simple verb 

s-V,-V, cakk V-V, compound verb 
s-NEG-V cakk NEG V negatıve 

gor s-V gawar cakk V “should, ought to’ 

s-mic V cakk gray V desiderative ' to want to’ 
yal s-V phi cakk V conditional * if? 

Inas s-V beia cakk V purposive ‘in order’ 
dnah s-V beia cakk V purposive ‘in order’ 


One reason for assuming structural convergence is the ordering restric- 
tions of Thai cah and OM /s-/: if Thai cah occurs in a negated clause, it 
immediately precedes the negative particle; similarly, in OM the /s-/ prefix 
may be attached to the verbal negative marker OM s-kah or OM s-kum. In 
the case of modal verbs, Thai cah and OM s- precede the main verb. In 
negated contexts Thai cah precedes the verbal negative marker, cah NEG V, 
following the same order as in Old Mon, as in s-kah V, where OM kah is the 
verbal negative marker, and s- the hypothetical. This applies to an Isan Mon 
inscription (eighth to ninth century), where we find the Khmer (?) negative 
marker kum: s-kum V. Negation in Mon is more complex, however: in other 
contexts one finds the second negative marker OM sak, which is never /s-/ 
inflected; in such cases the /s-/ prefix is attached to the following verb: sak s- 
V ‘not to, be unable to’. Convergence is not only structural but also func- 


2! ETh cah is, in fact, a strengthened form of the weak forms ca and ca’. In fig. 5a forms spelt with 
mat han akat -d- and those with reduplicated final consonant have not been listed separately 

2 See Bauer ‘Old Mon s-’, ‘OM s- Addenda’, and ' Notes on Mon epigraphy II’, art. cit, for 
further details, such as exact references and citations from Mon epigraphy. Prior to the publication of 
DMI Shorto referred to the ‘ hypothetical’ also as the ‘ preparative’ In DMI the ‘ hypothetical ’ 1s 
opposed to the ‘ actual '. 

B One might even argue that ETh cakk, etc. share certain characteristics with inflectional affixes, 
such as high selectivity of its host (operative verbs), restricted functional range, phonological liaison 
(variety of weak forms), and strict ordering. 

? Variant orthographies are excluded from the list, as are variations in the marking of the hypo- 
thetical, however, the position of the marker, that 1s, the locus, be it the OM/MM prefix s- or the 
ETh grammaticalized verb cakk, etc, 1s not subject to variation ETh. spellings have been regular- 
ized. V refers to ‘ verb’, NEG to ' negative marker’ (« OM *verb). 


^ 


A 
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tional as both OM /s-/ and ETh. cakk overlap: aspectual in Mon (‘ ingres- 
sive’), modal in both languages (‘ irrealis, hypothetical’, but also ' intention- 
al’) and in respect of tense (‘ future ’). 


1.2. 

The verb ETh. grai - gray ~ gray! (mod. /khräy/ ‘ to want to, wish, desire ' 
is marked by the ‘hypothetical’; locations are given in Figure 6a (infra).? 
This has exact parallels in OM mic, s-mic and MM mik, s-mik where it is the 
modal verb which is /s-/ inflected; again, in negated contexts a different set of 
morpho-syntactic rules applies: in this case the verb is not /s-/ inflected.” 

Another construction in Thai may also follow Mon morpho-syntactic 
rules, although the number of instances attested in ETh. is limited, and the 
contexts of occurrence too restricted. In Old Mon and Middle Mon the verb 
‘tó be meet, fitting, good’, OM gor, MM gwow, gaw SM /ko/, is, when 
embedded into a serialized construction, followed by an /s-/ inflected verb, in 
such contexts as 2’ 


yan sanran jumnok ma gor tarley s-pa ci nom 
“there is a great work which it is meet that you, Sir, should perform’, 
1.F.38-9 [OM] 


gor ku bnah s-pa wir lah ‘ambay 
‘it is good that you should exercise diligence and not be negligent’, 
1.A.23-4 [OM] 


(ja)d(isui)n bà # ma gap gwow s-phek gmäk ma gluin nū ( ) 
“... Were two lions # which were calculated to frighten’, XII.A.10 [MM] 


gap gow silanwor pujau 
‘[we] should pay homage ', DMI, 76-77.4 


ETh. gawar (mod. /khuan/) ‘ should’, borrowed from Khmer (PA Khm. 
gwar), is attested only three times (Sd.2.B.56, Sd.6.A.24, Sd.25.21), but the 
contexts are not uni-clausal as the Mon examples quoted above: therefore a 
comparison between the forms cannot be made. However, in modern Thai, at 
least since the beginning of the nineteenth century, the verb following gawar 
is marked by the modal clitic cah /cà?/, which in some cases is preceded by 
the particle di? /thi:/.* 


1.3. 

Conditional clauses are not as well attested in the epigraphic Mon corpus; 
complication arises not only because we find variation with respect to /s-/ 
inflection of the dependent verb (see fig. 7a, infra) but also because OM yal 
MM yar mark both temporal (‘when’) and conditional ( if’) clauses. OM 
yal MM yar correspond to ETh. phi ~ phi, or mén si; here too we find varıa- 
tion between verbs marked by cakk etc. and those which are not marked for 
the * hypothetical’ (Kb.1.A.24, 61). 


3 Locations where gray, etc are not marked by the ‘hypothetical’ are as follows. Ay 1.A.10, 
A.18x, Kd.30.A 17. In Ay.1.A.10 it modifies a noun, and in Ay.1.A.18 it 1s negated: ... pa‘ gray! bin 
... pa‘ gray! teit ... ‘(he does) not desire (it) . . (he does) not get angry ..' Notice, however, 
change of word order in modern Thai. 

2 Variation does occur in the OM/MM corpus where, as Shorto points out in DMI (mice, q v.), the 
‘hypothetical’ form 1s occasionally replaced by the ‘ actual’. 

? "Translations by Blagden and Shorto, except for the last example. 

% This construction occurs in the earliest recensions of the ‘Law of the Three Seals’; cf. Yoneo 
Ishii, Mamoru Shibayama, Aroonrut Wichienkhiew, The computer concordance of the Law of the 
Three Seals (Bangkok: Amarin, 1990), 5 vols. 
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1.4. 

Examining another, more complex syntactic context in ETh. in which 
cakk occurs, such as clause-subordination, one is struck by the similarity, if 
not identity, of morpho-syntactic rules in both OM and ETh. 

One such case involves ‘ purposive’ clauses, yielding English translation 
equivalents like ‘so as to, in order to’. The OM clause-head dnah requires 
the following verb to be inflected for the ' hypothetical ' (s-, see fig. 10).? In 
ETh. the head of the subordinate clause is the earlier reflex of modern 
/phira/, spelt variously in ETh. be:a, beia, beta. Figures 8 and 9 show all 
occurrences of the clause-head beia, etc. in Sukhothai inscriptions; fig. 8b 
provides translations of the relevant passages. beia occurs 20 times.” In eight 
cases the verb it controls is modality-marked by cakk and its variants. In 
OM, if the subordinate clause is factitive ( because °), the verb is not inflected 
for the ‘hypothetical’. Certain negative constructions require suppletive 
forms, or are marked otherwise; in the case of MM negated purposive clauses 
the dependent verb is not s- inflected. 

In the ETh. corpus described here, there are three exceptions where the 
verbal complement is not modality-marked (Sd.2.A.30, Sd.9.A.2, and 
Sd.17.B.43). It will be noticed that, again, the greatest contextual variety of 
beia is found in Sd.2, followed by Sd.17. 

When followed by a nominal complement ETh. beia marks benefactives 
‘for, on behalf of’. When followed by demonstratives, beia does not function 
as a clause-head but as an autonomous noun. Noteworthy 1s its nominal use 
in Sd.2.A.35 and Sd.17.B.44, followed by demonstratives; this has an exact 
counterpart in OM dnah goh ‘ therefore, for that reason ’. 

In OM and MM (fig. 10) the clause-head dnah/tnah must be linked to the 
s- inflected verb by the clitic na- (in MM in variation with the clitic ma-). By 
contrast, in the ETh. corpus we find no such clause-linkage; yet it occurs in 
modern Thai, the function of OM/MM na-/ma- being taken up in such con- 
texts by Thai /thi7. 


1.5 

In fig. 6 occurrences where ETh. cakk is preceded by cin, cin ‘then’ are 
listed separately; the precise function in this context remains to be deter- 
mined. Such occurrences are confined to inscriptions Sd.14, Sd.16, Sd.28, and 
Sd.37. 


1.6 

The findings presented in section I above can be summarized as follows: 
ETh. saddm in Sd.2.B.61 is a Thai-Mon blendform, attaching the Old Mon 
inflectional prefix s-, marking the ' hypothetical ', to the verb. ETh. dam is a 
doublet, borrowed from OM *kdam, attested only as a frequentative form 
OM kindam. The context in $d.2.B.61 exhibits double-marking of the ‘ hypo- 
thetical' by attaching both ETh. cakk and OM s- to the verb, cakk s-däm, 
suggesting morpho-syntactic interference from Mon in Thai. Phono-syntacti- 


? For details see Bauer, ‘Old Mon s-’, art cit., especially figs. 8 and 9. 

* For each occurrence of the clause-head sources, locations and dates are given Whenever beia, 
etc 1s followed by cakk, strong and weak forms of the latter are specified, *( ]’ indicate lacunae. 
‘Class’ indicates the word class of the element following the clause-head ‘Dem ’ and ‘pt ' refer to 
‘demonstrative ' and ‘ particle’ respectively, * N' to ‘nouns’, ‘ V' to ‘ verbs’ 

? Griswold/Prasert (1972: p. 142, n. 30), comment on bera in Nw 2 (#11): ' [/phiüra/], which usual- 
ly means “ because " m Sukhodayan 1nscriptions, is found m No 2 at 1/6 [Sd/2 (#2) B.6] with a sense 
closer to its modern meaning, “ in order to ", which is evidently what it means here.’ Notice that broh 
borrowed from Khmer, occurs in the Sukhothai corpus only twice (Sd 11 B 18; Sd 28 B.27). 
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cally, ETh. cakk behaves like an inflectional prefix. ETh. cakk and OM /s-/ 
exhibit the same functional range, marking the ' hypothetical ', and following, 
in the case of ETh. beia/OM dnah constructions, the same morpho-syntactic 
rules. These constructions suggest convergence of Thai syntax on Mon.? If 
both syntax and semantics of ETh. cakk, etc. and OM s- are identical, the 
occurence of double-marking in the context of Sd.2.B.61, that is, the combi- 
nation of cakk and an s- inflected verb, suggest interference; ? moreover, 
since OM s- prefix is not attested anywhere else in Sukhothai epigraphy, nor 
at later stages of Thai and its dialects, this would suggest that the first lan- 
guage of the writer may not have been Thai but Mon.* 


II. 

Structural convergence of Late Old Mon and early Thai can also be 
traced in the stacking of subordinate clauses, such as ETh. ‘ann, in Kb.l., 
Sd.2 or Sd.8, as shown in fig. 11a. Kb.1 led Griswold/Prasert to comment: 
* Grammatically the whole passage ... is a single sentence .... Such long 
periodic sentences as this, articulated with meticulous accuracy, occur fairly 
often in Mahädharmaräjä I’s prose style, no doubt reflecting his familiarity 
with inflected languages such as Sanskrit and Pali....’* 

However, such stacking of clauses as encountered in Kb.l. occurs fre- 
quently in OM—an inflected language--subordinated there by ma ~ ma!'.* 
The subordination by ma ~ ma’ in OM is paralleled in ETh. by the use of 
‘ann, 'án as illustrated by the examples given in fig. 11a. It remains to be seen 
whether the prevalence of attributive formations—m- inflected forms—in 
OM and their extracted counterparts ma-, etc. may be due to IA—or 
Dravidian (?)—contact; however, similar constructions attested in the earliest 
Thai epigraphs are unlikely to stem from a third source common to both 
Mon and Thai but are to be attributed to contact with Mon, especially in 
view of the fact that such stacking is unknown in Khmer. In OM infixed 
attributive forms are frequently used interchangeably with ma-derived subor- 
dinates, as shown in the last section of fig. 11a; for instance, in I.B.45 and 43 
respectively /-m-om sil and ma nom sil ‘ possessing the sila; virtuous’, or 
1.D.44 and A.9 l-m-om pun and ma nom pun ‘possessing merit’. 
Constructions in which attributive, non-predicative, forms combined with ma- 


? Further studies of interference in Thai should take into account cases of phonological interfer- 
ence, such as variant vocalism, as in NN 1.A.19 prejfidbala, Skt prajfid and Lb.38.A.16, Skt. prajfia, P. 
paria, ETh. prend, ıbid , Skt. krtajfia, P. katafifiuta, ETh. kartehatä. Gnswold/Prasert (^ The inscnption 
of Vat Jän Lom [1384 AD]. Epigraphic and historical studies, No 8’, JSS, Lix, 1, 1971, 189-208, 
here p 203, n. 20) point out that in Sd.18.28--29 ‘ [recanä] may be Pali racanä, “ arrangement ", “ com- 
position ", or else a mistake for Pali rajana, “ coloring” (in either case, with A altered to £ before a 
palatal sound, as it sometimes is in the Sukhodayan inscriptions, e.g Sejanälaı, for Sajjanälaya).’ 
Shorto states in DMI, p xvui, that OM o before palatals may be written either a or e, and before y 
always e or, rarely ear: ‘ The writing of e before palatals presumably results from an attempt to note a 
terminal glide." 

3 Such combinations are attested elsewhere in South-East Asian epigraphy, and are discussed in 


. my ‘ Notes on Mon epigraphy ’, JSS, LXXIX, 1, 1991, 31-83, as for instance in Mg.2 where we find an 


s- inflected Khmer-Mon blendform, or in KhK 16 which uses doubled clitics ‘awo wo‘, 

4 Such a view can be further supported by structural borrowing, the existence of lexical calques, 
and phonological ınterference. Further examples from Sd.2 are provided in the appendix. The difficul- 
ties concerning the interpretation of pronominal reference 1n Sd.2 may be seen in this perspective; fur- 
ther analysis 1s needed. 

5 Gnswold/Prasert as in ‘ The epigraphy of Mahädharmaräjä I of Sukhodaya. epigraphic and his- 
torical studies No 11, part 1’, JSS, LXI, 1, 1973, 79-111 (here p 95, n. 20). 

% Shorto glosses ma, ma‘ ın DMI as follows (p. 281): ' attributive particle’, (i) ‘ connecting 
relative cl. to n. (a) denoting agent .., (b) connecting cl. to n. denoting goal of action. ., (c) 
connecting cl. to n. denoting locus &c of action; then never governed by pn.’ (i1) ‘ occasionally 
without antecedent n., forming nom. phrases’ and (ili) ‘mat+v ıs sometimes used interchangeable 
with the attr. form.’ 
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subordinates are also attested in OM and MM, as in I.D.47 manus d-m-uk ma 
... poor people who ...’ or Lb.1.A.12 rat p-am-rey ma ... ‘noble Gems 
which ...’, MM puin t-am-lä ma ... * former merit which ...’. Shorto con- 
nects both forms etymologically.” 

The first section in fig. lla shows stacking of relative clauses in OM 
glosses (here from the West Hpetleik [Hpt.] at Pagan, eleventh century).** Not 
all Jataka glosses, of course, show stacking.” In the Thai Jataka glosses from 
Wat Sri Chum, Sukhothai, no similar stacking of subordinate clauses is 
attested, although the anaphoric use of ‘ann, etc. concluding each gloss (‘ann 
pen gam rap [number]) occurs in every gloss.” 

That stacking does occur in early forms of Thai is attested in a number of 
inscriptions listed in the second section of fig. lla, apart from Kb.1 such 
inscriptions as Sd.2 and Sd.8. The syntactic scope of ETh. ‘ann, as for 
instance in Kb.1.A.2-8, is identical with OM ma‘, ma, as shown in 1.B.17-18 
[1095/1102].^! 

In fig. 12a an example is given in a key-word in context format from a 
single OM inscription (EB V) to show how extensive ma-stacking is in OM; 
especially noteworthy is the density of stacking.” Figure 12b shows the 
restricted contexts ma jnok [< j-m-nok], ma nom [< I-m-om], ma das |< d-m-as] 
and ma sdas. 


III. 

Further cases of syntactic convergence of late OM and early Thai are like- 
ly to be uncovered in the future, including plural-marking, especially plural- 
ized pronouns as in $d.32.15.2-3 or Sd.10.B.16-17 kho dàn hläy ‘ they’ (< 
OM deh t'eh ‘ they’ [3rd p. sg., pl. clitic]),* and predicative deixis. The latter 


? Shorto links this attributive marker with the OM infix -m-: ‘ An attributıve is derived from 
simple verb forms by means of the infix -m-, -um-, -um- (-um- in roots with two-place initial, -um- 
following a labial and -m- otherwise 1n simple-ınıtıal roots). It is equivalent to the construction 
with the clause-subordinating particle ma . , and is used chiefly when the verb has no object or 
other extension; thus especially when it translates an English adjective ... Like the construction 
with ma, attributives sometimes occur without accompanying noun, and then themselves func- 
tron as agentive nouns’ (pp. xxut-xxiv) The remark preceding the quotation in DMI ‘alone 
among affixes it [sc s-] combines with secondary-system loanwords °? (DMI, p. xxiii) needs cor- 
rection in this context’ dmuk ‘to be poor, miserable’, in LD.47 is the attributive form -m-, 
derived from OM duk, dok, dukkha, P. dukkha ‘ misery’. It could then be argued that, by 
analogy, OM/SM/pa?/ ts derived from the causatıve prefix p- and the clitic OM/na?/ ~ /no/, 
from the infix -n- ‘instrumental’ According to Shorto the 'agentive" function of -m- is a 
derived one. 

* Glosses are provided in fig 11b. 

9 As shown ın the glosses from the Ananda in fig. 11a. 

‘© Figure lla, Sd.32 For an inventory, synopsis and ındex./glossary see my ‘The Wat Sri 
Chum Jätaka glosses reconsidered ’, JSS, LXXX. 1, 1992, [in press] Further structural parallels 
between Mon and Tha: glosses are provided there, as for instance in the Old Mon glosses from 
W Taungbi, #11 and #14 and Sd.32 11 and Sd.32 12 respectively. 

| Again, it 1s Sd 2 which shows close structural parallels with OM, Sd 2.B.34 ‘ann hfiay’ being 
a calque of OM j-m-nok ~ ma jnok ' large, big (non-predicative) ’, unless ‘ann is to be interpreted 
here as a noun. Further parallels include instances such as ETh. ‘ann wd ‘ regarding, as for’ in 
Kb 1.4.35, 42, 44, Nn 1.4.8, and Sd 26 A 36, to be compared with MM ma gah in MM a 


marker of quotation, but notice difference in word order which may be accounted for by _ 


Burmese influence on MM syntax. OM/MM gah, SM/keh/ 1s the lexical equivalent of wa, mod. 
Thai /wä’/. No OM occurrence 1s attested. 

* EB inscr. V (dated 1098, from Myatheindan pagoda, Ayetthema hill, or ‘ Phayre Museum 
inscription ’) lines 1-42 are identical, apart from different spellings, with inscriptions EB inscr 
III (Myagan tank, Pagan) and EB inscr IV (Alanpagan) Following Blagden, citations noted V* 
in Figures 12a and 12b derive from EB inscr. II, with spellings properly adjusted for EB inser 
V, see Epigraphia Birmanica [EB], Rangoon, Superintendent, Government Printing, 1920 ?1960, 
vol 12 [for inscription 11 pp. 131-43, Iv p. 143, v pp. 143-7]. In EB inscr. V ma occurs 46 times 
(total number of words 426,207 lemmata) The other relative clause marker 1n OM mun occurs 
only once, three verbs are inflected for the attributive, the plural marker gurhlun (6 occurrences), 
pumrey ‘to be noble’ (1), summgıhh ‘to be rich, wealthy’ (1) and muy “ to be finished ’ (1). 

3 For the former see ‘ The Wat Sri Chum Jätaka glosses reconsidered ’, art. cit 
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N 


refers to cases where the ETh. nominal clitic ni, ni‘ this’ is used predicatively 
as in OM wo' ‘ this is’, instead of being linked by the verb gi, gi(O.Khm. gi, 
gi, gui). p syntax of locatives such as ETh. nay ‘in, at’ and prepositions 
like ETh. Ke ‘ to, for’ may also show convergence on Old Mon. 

The ne presented here is not only relevant for Thai and Mon histor- 
ical phonology and syntax but also for the study of language use, bilingual- 
ism and language-shift in the fourteenth to fifteenth centuries A.D. in the 
Chao Phraya Basin: it will enable us to trace language shift in early South- 
East Asia.” Epigraphic evidence indicates Mon language use in the lower 
Chao Phraya Basin up to the eight-ninth centuries 6 whereas by 1167 the 
same area must have been already Khmer-speaking.” By the tenth-century 
the area north of Nakhorn Sawan can be assumed to have been Khmer- 
speaking. By contrast, in the region south of Lamphun-Chiangmai, with 
Mon inscriptions there attested from the twelfth to thirteenth centuries, Mon 
language use persisted longer before shifting to Thai.” 


“ For details on OM wo’ see JSS, LXXIX, 1, art. cit., 36-43. In Old Khmer the demonstrative, 
when occurring sentence-initially, must be linked by gi, gf In the ETh. corpus such a construc- 
eis is attested only once in $d.37 2 ‘dn ni gi, making comparison difficult for lack of comparable 

ata. 

55 The evidence from ETh. would suggest that by the fourteenth century OM medioclusters 
/-nd-/ and /-nd-/ had not yet been simplified to /-1-/ and /-n?-/ ~ /-h-/ respectively; this medioclus- 
ter reduction 1s attested by EMM, in the late fifteenth century. 

“6 The latest Mon inscription jn the upper Chao Phraya Basin is Nw.7, a terracotta stupa 
ınscribed in Mon from Muang district, Nakhorn Sawan; for related finds—terracotta stupas 
inscribed in Pali —see JSS, LXXIX, 2, 1991, 61-79 

47 Nw.1 (K 966), a dated inscription 1n Pali and Khmer, from a district just north of the town 
of Nakhorn Sawan; cf G. Coedés ‘ Nouvelles données épigraphiques sur l'histoire de Indochine 
centrale’, Journal Astatique, CCXLVI, 2, 1958, 125-42 (here pp 132-9). As far as the identification 
of speaker population from language use is concerned, it 1s worth recalling Coedés’s remark in 
this context that ‘ une inscription en vernaculaıre est faite pour étre lue et comprise par la popu- 
lation locale qui ne parle pas forcément la méme langue que la Cour ' (art. cit., p. 137). 

3 cf. K992 which has eight lines of Sanskrit (A) and three lines in Khmer (B): [1] - [2] tai kes 
[t]ai — [3] krapi dnayam vyar -. Coedes, was unable to obtain any documentation: the inscription 
was stored at the National Museum, Bangkok, and said to have originated from Sukhothai (G. 
Codes, Inscriptions du Cambodge (Paris: Ecole Française d'Extréme-Orient, vol vu, 1964) 

® Another five inscriptions in Old Mon have been recovered from sites in Chiangmai province 
which have not been documented in DMJ, see JSS LXXIX, 1, inventory pp 35-6: (1) 23/2523 and 
(2) 24/2523, two votive images from Saraphi district, now at the National Museum, Lopbun, 
together with (3) an unregistered tablet probably from the same site, now at the Los Angeles 
County Musem of Art, reproduced in Arts of Asta, XV, 6, 1985, p. 115 and JSS LXXIX. 2, 199], 
pp. 62-63, (4) Jm.45 from Wieng Mano, San Pa T ong, and (5) Bp 422/2524 from Wieng Tho 
All of these inscriptions antedate those from Lamphun sites, incorporated into DMI 
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Yin dam 
Sd 2.B 41, 47, Kb.1 B 23x; Sd.9.A.9; Sd.10.B.20; Kb.2.2, Sd 11.A 11, 34; 
$d.12.D.16; Sd.17.B.43; $d.25.35; Nn.1.B.4; Nw.2.B.9, Sd 28.A.32; Sd.43.20. 


gN sadam 
Sd.2.B.61. 


ni) kdàm 

Sd.6 A 32, C.29. 

nI ka’dam 

Sd.2.A 47, 48, Sd.9.D.2, Sd.10.A 12-13 





ni kadam 

Sd 2.B 6, 10, 11, 15, 20, (28), 48; Kb.1.A.12, 57, 60, B.2, 45, 46; Ay.1.B.15, 30, 
C.8; Sd.5.B.15; Sd.6.A.14; Sd.10.A.33x; Nw.2.B.13, 17; Sd.17.B.37x, 40, 42; 
Sd.14.A.3, (4), 6 [ka(dàm)], 8, 12, 18, Sd.14 [#40s].B.6; Sd.15.C.14; Nn.1.A.2, 9, 
22, Sd.26.A.32; [94].3; Sd.37.3, 6, 7, 12, 14, 24, 35; Kd.30.A.12, 17, 28; 
Sd.18.A.41, B 5, 7, 20; [108].C.8 


FIG 1: Epigraphic Thar ‘to do, perform [a work of merit]’. 


Type of variation Inscription 
Type (1) Yn nia dam, kadani 13, 38, 64 
Type (11) nn m dam, ka’däm 8 
Type (iii) Yin nI rl — dam, kadam, ka'dam 10 
Typeiv) “17 gI ný — dani, sadam, kadam, 2 

n ka'dam 
Type (v) ncn ony kadam, kdam 9 


FIG 2: Types of variation of Epigraphic Thai kadäm ‘to do, perform 
[act of merit]’ 


Context A: buildings, monuments, statues, artefacts 


[1] Kd.30.A.17 kadami brah bihar sathan brah buddha[18]rüp 

[2] Kd.30.A.28 — kadàm brah bıhär 

[3]  Sd.2.B 10 kadam kufi ‘asarammapada 

[4] | Sd6.A.14 [ ] kadam watt pa! ten 

[5] Sd10.A.12 ka'[13]dàm tämnäk ‘dn nin 

[6] Sd.18.A 41 kadam ha brah pitakarrma 

[7] Sd 37.6 kadam ha mälaka brah mahädhätu cau? (...) 

[8] | Sd.2.B.47 dam ho nann 

[9] | Sd.2.B.20 kadam brah mahädhätu 

[10] Sd.2.B 11 kadäm mahäsabän plük ták mar? tan? hhay! hlày! 
barrana ke[ ] 

[11] Sd.11.A.34 dam hin bin phén nin 

[12] Sd.43.20 dam rūp brah säsatäcäriya[9]pabit 

[13] Sd.2B.15 kadam mahäbuddharüp 

[14] Sd.18.B.5 kadam brah hin ‘ann mn 

[15] Sd2.B.41 pai dani brah kau dan gin paripawarna 

[16] Sd.2.A.48 ka‘dam buddha pratima 


Context B: to perform acts of merit, pay homage 


Ay.1.B.15 
Kb.1.A.57 
Sd.9.D.2-3 
Sd.10.B.20 
Sd.37.3 
Sd.5.B.15 
Sd.9.A.9 
Ay.1.B.30 
Kb.1.A.12 


Kb.1.A.60 
Nw.2.B.13 


Sd.2.B.6 
Ay.1.C.8 


SUKHOTHAI INSCRIPTION II 


kadäm punya dharmma ka! bi[16](hàr) 

kadäm punya dharmma nay sasana brah bu[58]ddha 

ka‘dam punya [3] dharrma 

däm punya 

té puña “an kadám ma hen ‘üpäsikä phü jr 

kadàm pü[16]jà 

dàm püjä 

kadam püjà 

phi phü tay tai hway? nap kadäm püjä brah [13] 
Sriratanamahädhätu 1& brah $rimahäbaudhi ni 

kadam püjä 

cin gläy yan sukhoday sejanälay kadäm sambhär pärami 


kadäm kusala [ ] 
cin kadam ma[9]hàdana 


Context C: &. sásanü # 


[30] 
[31] 
[32] 


Context D: *to make, commit, perform [generalized]' 


Context E (i): serialized constructions # _ pen st, &. V pen # 


[58] 
[59] 
[60] 
[61] 


Sd 2.B.61 
Sd.6.A.32 
$d.25.35 


Kb 1.B.2 
Kb.1.B.23 
Kb.2.2 
Nn.1.A.2 
Nn.1.A.9 
Nn 1.4.22 
Nw.2.B.17 
Sd.2.A.47 
Sd.2.B.28 
Sd.12.D.16 
Sd.14.A.8 
Sd.14.A.12 


Sd.14.A.18 
Sd.14.B.6 
Sd.17.B.40 
Sd.17.B.43 
Sd.18.B.7 
Sd.18.B.20 
Sd.26 A.32 
$d.32.24.4 
$d.37.12 
$d.37.14 
$d.37.24 
5d.37.35 
5d.37 7 


894.3 


Kd.30.A.12 


5d.14.A.3 
$d.28.A.32 


sadam säsanä : 
kdäm sásanà 
dàm nay säsahnä ni 


kadàm yantara 

[ ] [23] tàn dam neta dàm tan 
däm nà 

kadam sarrba(dos) [ ] 

kadàm cay rak pü taway 
kadam sarrbados 

[-] kadám carıyä 

ka ‘dam bayar bayayam 
[kadam pätihär] 

hay dam [17] phi nat karrma ni 
kadam särba ‘upadarabä[9]ntaräy 
kadam sárbadosá[13]ntaray 


Kadam särbadosa tan kläw nan 
kadam särbadosä tan [ ] 

mi kar ‘an kadani 

dam playan plam 

kadäm prätihära 

kadäam phakas [fije[p] pha? 
kadam karrma 

kadam ‘adisthan 

kadam mahacánhán ‘ukkıSa 
kadàm tán ‘an 

kadam nán 

hay kadàm tán kau 

kadam mangala hla? brah trailo[8]k 


kadam pen brah cet si tan 

kadam pen chatra 

rau pa mi kadäm hay pen ‘antaray 
mä däm pen brah bihär 


Context E (11): serialized constructions #__V# 


[62] 
[63] 
[64] 


Kb.1.B.45 
Kb.1 B.46 
$d.6.C 29 


Kadam jap taway dharmma tann ‘ann 
kadam jap taway dharmma taün ‘ann 
kdäm pa jo[30]p dharma 


Fic. 3a: ETh. kadam, ka‘dam, kdäm, dam in context (continued overleaf) 
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Cases not ıncluded here [contexts illegible or unknown] 
[65] Nw.2.B9 [ ]dám brah[ ] 


#108.C.8 Sd.11 A.II Sd.15.C.14 
Nn.] B:4 $d.14.4.4 Sd 17.B 37 

Sd.10.A 33 Sd.14.A 6 Sd.17.B.42 

Glosses 


[1-2] vıhära, [3] kut, hermitage, [4] monastery, [5] (temporary [7] pavilion, 16-8] hall ([8] 
Prasert), [9] stupa, [10] bridge, [11] seat [for clergy], (1, 12-16] Buddha images, [17-21, 28] to 
make merit, [22-26] to pay homage, [27] "accomplish perfections” (Prasert/Griswold), [29] to 
perform acts of charity, [30-32] sustatn, act in accordance with, religion, [33] to make yantras, 
[34] to act independently, [35] to work the [rice] fields, [36, 38, 44-46] to commit (all kinds of) 
wrongdoings, [37] to act with love, [39] to behave, [40, 51] "practice asceticism" (Prasert/ 
Griswold), (41, 49] to perform a miracle, [42] "caused this testament to be made" (Prasert/ 
Griswold), [43] to endanger, [47] to have affairs to conduct, [48] to forge, fake, [50] to make an 
announcement (Prasert/Griswold), [52] to make a vow, [53] "prepared food in great abundance" 
(Griswold/Prasert), [54] to act 1n this way, [55] to do that, [56] let (them) perform (their) tasks as 
in the past, [57] to perform the ceremony of casting the Brah Trailok, [58] to build a square cefiya 
for the relics, [59] to make a parasol, [60] we do not endanger, [61] came to build a vihära, [62- 
64] "act in accordance with thesc principles" (Griswold/Prasert), [65] to cast a Buddha (1mage 


‚PD 


FIG 3a° ETh kadam, ka‘dam, kdäm, dam in context 


ETh. srän, san, san!, sari? 


Context A: monuments 


[1] Sd2A9 [ ]sran nay nagar sån ‘ann 

[2] Sd2.A.39 hay sàn! ceti 

[3] Sd.2.B.9 san bıhär 'áwàs 

[4] Sd.6.A.12 [ ]san[ ]kūf hay mahäthera 
[5] Sd.12B.24 sän brah bıhär 

[6] Sd.16.11 sän brah 'áwaàs ‘asan 

[7] Sd.25.5 ca‘ san ‘äräm‘ 

[8] Sd.26 A.27 san? 'asaukáram ‘ain tayaw [28] ri 
[9] Sd26.A.28 kasän? ke! mahäwänaräl[29]tanathera 
[10] Sd.28 A 18 ca-graı san [19] 'arám 

[11] Sd.37 31 sän pen sawan le ka h(32]màk 
[12] 4635 hak ran kan san wat ni 


[13] Sd.28 A.38 sa[39]n brah buddharüp 
[14] Sd.28B.18 san rap brah buddha cau 


Context B. ment, homage 052 o a a aa 
[15] Sd.11 A32 sän way püjà bra pen cau 


[16] Sd11.B3 san way káp bra pen cau 
[17] Sd.11.B7 san way káp bra buddhadhárrma 


[18] Sd.11.B.14 sän way nay säsanä bra cau 
[19] Sd 11 B.18 ki tai san nay säsahnä? bra pen cau way tan rii s 
[20] Sd.43.B.6 san brah phanawat thein lu [7] 22 brahsa 


Context C: generalized meaning 


[21] Sd.l1 A.il san kan dam 

[22] Sd11.A27 san way 

[23] Sd.18.A.29 # b[29]rafiá sridebahiraja ‘au ‘ak mà jay san [30] pan san 
melan st 

[24] Sd.25.26 sän pen nà 


SUKHOTHAI INSCRIPTION II 


Glosses 


[1] built in two cities, [2-8, 10, 12] monastery, cefi, [9] (combined) to build for, [11] to make an 


orchard and plant areca trees, [13-14] Buddha images, [17-18] to present, assign (Griswold/ 
Prasert), [22-23] to build, found, establish, [24] villages and cities, [25] (asked for forest areas) to 
he converted into rıce-fields 

ETh plük, pluk, pulak 

Context: to construct, erect, build 


Sd.2.B.14 plik mahätämnakk sala mahätı[ ] 
Br.1.22 plik da[23](nn) sala 

$d.9.B.11 plik [12] dan 

$d.25 10 hä kuti mä pulak 

$d.25.12 hà kuiti mà pulak 

Sd 25.12 hà kutı mà [13] pulak 


Context : to plant 

Sd 2 A 48, 54, B.7 [pluk], 9, 11, 15, Kb.1 A 12, B 28; Ay IA.3, B 16; Sd 9.C 13, 17x; Nw 2 A 10, 
B.24, 25, 26, Kb 22, Sd 16 16, 8d.25.10, 12, 13; 

Nn 1 A 15 [plük făn 'to support}, Sd.28.A 21, B 28, Sd 37 22, 29, Sd 18 B 1. 





FIG 3b: ETh. srän, san, sán!, sän? and ETh. plük, pluk, pulak in context 


ETh. ka, ka! , kå 


[1]  Ay.LB.]5 ka! bi(hàr) 

[2]  Ay.LB.16 ka? stüpacetiya 

[3] Kb.1.A.20 ka! brah dhätu 

[4] Nw.2.A.6 ka! ceti 

[5] Nw.2.A.8 ka! ram cetiya ram bi(här) [ ] 
[6] | Nw.2.B.22x kal di nan... ka’ brah ceti 

[7]  Sd.2.A.7 ka! brah dantadhätusüganadha(cefi) 
[8] $d.2.A.37 ka brah srirattanadhatu 

[9] Sd.2.B.22x (kal 'it) ... ka’ hmay! kau’ 
[10] Sd.2.B.27 ka! hmay! kau' 

[11] Sd.2.B.47 ka! (Dé(w) 

[12] Sd.10A 17 ka! bihär 

[13] $Sd.10.A.38 ka! brah ceti 

[14] Sd.11.A.14 kd kamibén 

[15] $d.37.28 ka! brah [29] ceti 

[16] Sd3731 ka h[32]màk 


Glosses 


(1, 5, 12] monastery, [2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 13, I5] cetiya, stüpa, [3, 8] relics, [9] brick [generic], 
(9, 10, 11] genenc verb, [14] wall, [16] to plant areca trees > plantation [?] 


Combination ka, sár? 


Sd.26.A.28 ka sai? ke! mahäwänarä[29]tanathera 
Vanatıon ka, ka! , kd 

Sd.2 ka! , ka 

Sd.37 kal, ka 


FIG 3c: ETh. ka, ka! , kå ‘to build’ in context 
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kandam etc. 
EOM 
Lp1B3 


OM 
Ku 199 


Ku 198 
An.125 
An.124 
IX F.26 
II.C 15 
[OBEP] 20d 
IX.F 10 


Myaz.13 


MM 

XII C.4 

XILC 4 

[DMI 60].11-12 


[DMI 67].24 


Stan ‘to cast’ 
EOM 
Nth.9.A 4 


CHRISTIAN BAUER 


kandam puf 


kindam kyek wihar 


kindam cefi 

kindam kambar 

kindam jrap 

kindam sni’ 

sisül kindam 

kandam tt’ 

ma kindam klam dincäm tnol 
t(ü)y 

kindam kyäk thar moy 


kanam bdah 
garen (kanam) karon 
kanam lo[12]r mücalindacett 


kanam sila cefiya 


sran kyàk biha[-] 


crun, crün, cron ‘to build’ 


dak ‘to bind, tie, around’; MM ‘to constitute 


MM 
AILG 5 


[DMI 56]. 14 
[MKP 72]. 10 
[DMI 90].9 


[MKP 91-92].15 


Lb 3.A.6 


DMI 3.35 


cron ba(d)dhasim wo’ 


cron bha pan 


dak sim tam 


dak law cefi mway 

cefi mway dak law 

dak lor cefi mway 
mucalindaceft gah tuy 

[ ]kuiw dak janok sim 


pa sambhär 
S-pa püjäw 
pa pun 


pa’ cetty 


kat ‘to do, perform’ (Pali kata ‘performed’) 


kat sunran 


performed the work of 
merit 


rebuilt pagodas and 
monasteries 

built a Cefiya 

constructs a tank 

builds a resthouse 

built houses 

shall make manuscripts of 

prepared the clay 

and who made 108 spools 
of it 

made a golden Buddha 
image 


to make 

to hollow, dig, out 
built the Mücalinda 
Cetiya 

built the Sila Cetiya 


cast a Buddha image 
built this subordinate 


ordination--hall 


built four monasteries 


simà, to build [in brick]' 


to establish a new 
ordination place 
built a new cefiya 
built a new cefiya 
built a new cefiya 


had an ordination—place 
enlarged 


pa in context of ‘to make merit’ 


to make merit 
shall pay homage 
to make merit 


built a Cefiya 


Lu 


"to do the king's business 


FIG. 4a: OM kandam etc , OM crun etc., OM dak; OM pa, OM kat 


SUKHOTHAI INSCRIPTION II 


OKhm., EMKhm. saa 





PA OKhm. 

K 137.2 san snan prasasta 

Old Khmer [13c-14c] 

K 177.41 san brah stüpa prasada 

EMKhm. ` 

IMA 4 A.13-14 sän brah caitiy brah sriy 
[14] mhäbodhi san brah 
‘abhidhamm mhäjät # 

IMA 38.41 san sala wihära 

IMA 2 20-21 sán brah buddharup 

IMA 19.25-26 # sá[26]n carik 

IMA 31.B.8 sàn kambiy 

IMA 32.26 sän kambi 

IMA 3.A.29 tempi nu [28] san sasna 


brah tathägat 


undertook meritorious work 


built astüpa and a präsäda 


built a cefi, [planted] a Bo 
tree, and copied the 
Abhidamma and the ten 
great Jatakas 

built a Sala and a Vıhära 

cast a Buddha image 

set up [this] inscription 

copied manuscsripts 

copied manuscripts 


so as to support the religion 
of the Tathagat 


OKhm. sthapana, sthäpana, EMKhm. sthapana 


[In OKhm. mostly confined to linga] 
IMA 3.A.22 


PA OKhm. twe, OKhm. thwe, EMKhm. dhwet 


PA Old Khmer 

K 561.33 twe sre 

K 904.B.12 twe punya 

K 44.B.9, 11 twe püjä 

Old Khmer 

K 99.8.17, 20 thwe sre 

K 340.12 thwe püjä 

K 258.D.4 thwe vrah püjà 
K 215.4 thwe 'ás$rama 
EMKhm. 

IMA 39.7, 50, 52 dhwei pun 
IMA 37.58; 38.41  dhwei puny 


sthäpanä brah mahäsärikadhätu 


to work the [rice—]fields 
to make ment 
to pay homage 


to work the [rice—]fields 
to pay homage 

to pay homage 

to build an hermitage 


to make merit 
to make merit 


EMKhm. thway 


IMA 17.41 
IMA 32.17 


thwäy püjä 
thwäy pujä 


to pay homage 
to pay homage 


FIG. 4b: OKhm. / EMKhm. san, san; sthäpanä, sthäpana; twe, thwe, dwei; 


thway 
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Variation of ‘to build, construct’ in the Sukhothai corpus 


Ka adam sa pl —(O— 
Ay. 1 
Br. 1 
Kb.1 
Kd.30 
Nw.2 
Sd.2 Sd.2 Sd2 Sd.2 
Sd.6 Sd.6 
Sd.9 
Sd.1O Sd.10 
Sd.11 Sd.1l1 
Sd.12 
Sd.16 
Sd 18 s 
Sd.25 
Sd.26 
Sd.28 
Sd.37 Sd 37 Sd.37 
Sd.43 
#63 
Sd.2 ka, kadām, saù, pluk 
Sd.6 kadām, san 
Sd.10, Sd.11 ka, kadām 
$d.37 ka, kadani, san 


Collocations of verbs for ‘to build, construct, etc, perform act of merit; do’ 


Early Thai OM /MM OKhm. 
sasana kadam, srän thal, yuk san 
pun kadam kandam pa twe 
puja sran, kadam pa twe 
kusala kadani 
sambhar kadanı pa 
däna kadam kil 
dhätu kadàm, ka thapana; dabut [MM] sthapana 
cetiya sran kandam, dak, pa san 
bihar kadam, srän, Ka cru 
‘to do’ dam, kadani pa, kandam twe 
‘statues’ srän, kadam sran, kandam san 
‘monuments’ san, kadam sran, kandam, cron twe, san 
‘writing’ kandam sän 


FIG. 4c 


Ee 
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ann 
Sd.2 [#2] A.20, 43, 64; B.6, 8, 23, 25, 61x, 81 
Kb.1 [#3] A.26, 27, 29, 32, 33, 35x, 39, 42, 44x, 46, 50, 52, 54, 
55x, 56, 58, 61, 77xxx, 78x; B.41 
Ay.l [#5] A.31, 32, 34; C.3, 5, 18, 20, 21, 37, 39, 42 
Sd.5 [87] DA, 8, 17, 23 
Sd.9 [#8] A.20, 25 
Sd.6 [#9] B.4,5 
Sd.10 [#10] B.14 
Sd.17 [#38] A.11, 22, 23, 32, 35, 37, 39, 40; B.4, 9x, 20, 21xx, 22x, 
24, 25, 32, 33x, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 50, 51 
Sd.14 [#40] A.7 
Sd. 14 [#40s] | B.21 
Sd.16 [#46] 9,12 
Nn.1 [#64] A.6, 12 
Sd.28 [#86] A9 
— [#94] 2 
Sd.37 [395] 12, 18, 20, 21 
Kd.30 [2102] A.14,17 
$d.18 [2106] A.7,32 
ann 
Sd.6 [$9] A.23 
FIG. 5a: Epigraphic Thai cakk, cakk, cák 
la 
Sd.17 [#38] A.11 
3 
Sd.10 [#10] B.20 
K5.2 [#13] 2 
Sd.25 [#49] 5, 10, 12, 35 
3 
$d.17 [#38] B.4, 23, 40 
Sd.14 [#405] ^ B.17 
Sd.28 [#86] A.6, 18; B.14, 21, 22, 27, 30 
$d.37 [#95] 15 
Sd.43 [#98] B.19 


[Inscriptions which show variation of strong and weak forms are Sd.10, Sd.38, 


Sd.14, $d.28, and $d.37, or #10, #38, #40s, #86, #95 respectively] 


VOL LYI PART 3 


FIG. 5b: Epigraphic Thai cab, ca’, ca- 
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01-6 V 8C PS 
9-6 SC PS 


St-vE SC'PS 
CVSCPS 
OUSCPS 

CE V '8VPS 
tc q LUPS 
OC QV LTVPS 
OL-6'q€ LUPS 
6«LrPps 
VaLrps 
Or'V LT PS 
6t V LUPS 
SEW LIPS 
CE W LIPS 
tc V'LVPS 
CC N LTPS 
cU9TrPS 
OLWOrPps 
PC-EC A TPS 


OO TUN 
Sit YOC PH 
TETA 

C b6# 
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01-6 V'8C PS 
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CE-VE€' SC PS 
CVSCPS 

OT SC'PS 
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SUKHOTHAI INSCRIPTION II 


baranasi da gohh 
fiah su-mim-gihh 
dharmmaraja 

dàn man sil pa pun 
smin dharmmaräja 
*abhitian msün 

das rısi bisnü [29] 
riddhyanubhaw 
ñäc nisi bisnü 
‘arimaddanapir 

## y-ir-yás pan 

lah pan tal ## 
tirley ## 

## ma sum 'ascar 
ku prätihär 

buddha t1[23]rley 
bisnü ma jnok riddhi 
ñäc risı bisnü 

smin dharmmaräja 
‘ey da gohh [1] 
‘ananda dey cnäm 
dün [6] moy 

## mu kal 

## nor kal 

[ Jäcaprä[l2]säd 
nasınghäsäna 
mahäjan gu-m-lun 
‘ut ku kal [18] ## 
ma t-m-uy na thar 
tinlur tinran swar 
thar ma [19] yas 
tlun das ‘ut mleh ## 
bodhisatta 

ma cmat s-das kyäk 
satta gu-ni-lun ## 
‘ut ku kal ## 

‘ut nor smin c'án 
buddha tirley ## 
ka das bircäs ## 
rimban ka sak smis 
‘ut sakala jambudip ## 
buddha tirley ## 
kyak talan wo‘ ## 
lun boy kal 
dharmmaraja 
buddha tarley ## 


tirley täw han 'isipata[10]namigada[ 
nom drap dificam c-w-a[12]s kotı 
‘ar das smin päta[18]liputtanagar 
kah moy [20] prakär p-'ar das 

das han kirkul smin [25] ram gohh 
täw hantül [B.1] [ ] sre ma 
jnok riddhyänubhäw ma go’ 

go‘ abhinan msün ma taw 
s-da[5]s smin dharmmaräja dey 
[6] gap-pumas tirley ktir k‘1m ## 
j-i[9]r-nok lah pan tal # ma nom 
nom säk turow [10] turow gohh ## 
sum ‘ascar ma nom [20] ku 

nom [20] ku prätıhär ma row 

row gohh ## 

row dınnal thar blahh ## 

s-das [29] smin dharmmaräja ma 
jnok nddh: ma s-das [29] smin 
s-tbal säsana ‘ey da gohh 

‘ey k*im ## 

[4] ‘ey s-nirbbän goh rısi bisnü ## 
‘imo’ Sri kset blah ## 

dehh s-cis das yo ## nor kal ma ‘ey 
‘ey ni[lO]rbbän Inim turow klam 
gfii* na sni clac dnen bar cwas 

fiin läs na tmo’ sak srim 

lhin ‘abay ## s-taw dey ‘uposathasil 
sjak lupok tinlur tınran swar ma 
[19] yas ma ñin lak na ratana 
t-m-uy na thar ma [19] yas ma ñin 
fiin lak na ratana dumpoh pırkär 
pa yan ku [43] cin buntan ## 

cmat s-das kyak ma prak nuk ‘ut 
prak nuk ‘ut sakala satta gu-m-lun 
jnok metta karunä 'u[44]t dey 

tbal säsana kyäk buddha tirley ## 
[ ] *u[45]t dis pan sak rimbän ka 
prey ‘ut nor smin c'àb ma [ ] 
nom yas[ ] [46] ‘ut sakala 

nom prafia trejas pu-mi-rey mun 
go’ byädes nor kyäk buddha tırley ## 
das tarla‘ dün ‘arimaddanapür [ ] 
rlam rläk dnah na s-das nämadhey 
lo’ ‘or tin nawakarmma dak giw 
go’ byädes nor kyäk buddha tarley 
s-das kyak cmat[ ] 


FIG. 12a: OM ma in inscription V in context 


satta qu-m-Iun ## 
Aäc ris] bisnü 
das risı bisnü 


## ma sum ‘ascar 
fiah su-mm-gıhh 
rimbän ka sak smis 
lah pan täl ## 

ka das bircäs ## 


smin dharmmaräja 
buddha tirley ## 


Aäc risı bisnü 
bisnü ma jnok riddhi 
buddha tarley ## 


ma 
ma 
ma 


jnok mettä karunä ‘ut dey 
jnok riddhi ma s-das smin 
jnok rıddhyänubhäw ma go‘ 


nom ku prätihär ma row 

nom drap dificam cwas koti 

nom pranä trejas pu-m-rey mun smin 
nom sdk turow turow gohh ## 

nom yas [ ] ‘ut sakala jambudip 


das han kırkul smin ram gobh 
das tarla‘ din 'arimaddanapür[ ] 


s-das smin dharmmaräja dey 
s-das smin dharmmaräja ma 
s-das kyak cmat[ ] 





FIG. 12b: OM ma in inscription V in contexts _jnok, nom, das, s-das 
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FAD No. CI No. CI No. FAD No. 
Ay 1 #5 l Sd 1 
BI l - 2 Kb 1, Sd.2 
Br ! #107 3 Kb 1 
Kb. I #3 4 Sd 3 
Kb2 #13 5 Ayl 
Kb5 #50 6 Sd4 
Kb; L 4044 #37 7 Sd 5 
Kd.30 $102 8 Sd9 
Kd BI 15 - 9/1, 9/2, 9/3 Sd 6, Sd 7, Sd 8 
Kd BI 17 - 10 Sd 10 
Kd BI 26 - Il Nw 2 
Lb 38 #62 12 Sd 24 
Nn 1 #64 13 Kb2 
Nn 13 - 14 Sd 11 
Nn 14 - 15 Sd 12 
Nn 15 - 37 Kbj L 4044 
Nw2 #11 38 Sd.17 
Sd! #1 40 Sd 14 
Sd2 #2 40s Sd 14 
Sd 3 #4 [Khmer] 42 - 

Sd4 #6 [Palı] 45 Sd 15 
Sd 5 #7 46,8 ga Sd 16 
Sd 6 #9 49,9 ka Sd 25 
Sd7 #9 52 Kb5 
Sd 8 #9 54 Bl2 
Sd9 #8 62 Lb 38 
Sd 10 #10 63 - 

Sd 11 #14 64 Nn I 
Sd 12 #15 86 Sd 28 
$d.13 - 90 Sd 36 
Sd 14 #40 93 Sd 26 
Sd 14 #40s 94 - 

Sd 15 #45 95 Sd 37 
Sd 16 #46, #8 ga 98 Sd.43 
Sd 17 #38 102 Kd 30 
Sd 18 #106 106 Sd 18 
Sd 19 - 107 Br.1 
Sd 24 #12 [Pali] 108 - 

Sd 25 #49, #9 ka - [Sn Chum GL] Sd32 
Sd 26 #93 

Sd 28 #86 

Sd 32 Sri Chum GL 

Sd 36 #90 

Sd 37 #95 

Sd 43 #98 

Sd 59 - 


Fic. 14: Synopsis of Sukhothai inscriptions 
{FAD and CI registration numbers] 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

Sources 

CI [Collection of inscriptions] Bangkok, The Secretary of the Prime Minister's Office. Vol. 1 
(1924, ?1957, 31978); vol. 11 (1965); vol. iv (1970); vol. v (Wat Sri Chum Jataka glosses} 
1972), vol vi.l (1974), vol. v1.2 (1978).] (in Thay; vol. n [1929] contains inscriptions in 
Sanskrit, Pah, Khmer and Mon The first edition of vols. 1 and H was edited by G. 
Codes). CI numbers are preceded by # in the figures. 

DMI H. L Shorto, A dictionary of the Mon inscriptions from the 6th to the 16th centuries, 
London, Oxford University Press (London Oriental Series, xxiv), 1971. 

FAD Fine Arts Department, Ministry of Education, Bangkok. 
GISI Ishii Yoneo, Nidhi Aewsrivongse, Akagi Osamu, Aroonrat Wichienkhiew, Noriko 
Endo. A glossarial index of the Sukhothai inscriptions. Bangkok: Amarin, 1989. 
Griswold/Prasert A. B. Griswold and Prasert na Nagara. ' Epigraphic and historical studies’, 
appeared in the following issues of the Journal of the Stam Society: LVI, 2, 1968, 207-49 
(Sd.16, Sd.25), LVN, 1, 1969, 29-56 (Sd.26), Lvu, 1, 1969, 57-107 (Sd.15, Sd.40); LVI, 1, 
1969, 109-48 (Sd.17), LIX, 1, 1971, 189-208 (Sd.18); Lx, 1, 1972, 21-152 (Sd.2, Nw.2.B); 
LXI, 1, 1973, 79-111 (Kb.1); LX1, 1, 1973, 112-17 (Nw.2.A), LXI, 1, 1973; 145-59 (Ay 1), 
LXI, 1, 1973, 168-76 (Sd.5); LXI, 2, 1973, 100-23 (Sd.9); Lx, 1, 1974, 89-121 (Sd.6-8); 
LXIL, 2, 1974, 223-38 (Kb.2) xm, 1, 1975, 125-42 (Sd.11), ıxıu, 1, 1975, 143-60 
(Sd.12); ıxvı, 2, 1978, 112-22 (Sd.24). It should be noted that not all Sukhothai inscrip- 
tions have been translated into English by Griswold/Prasert; these include Br 1, Kd.30, 
Sd.43, Sd.37, Lb.38, Sd.10. Griswold/Prasert's articles have now been published in a 
single volume as Epigraphic and historical studies, Bangkok: The Historical Society, 
1992. Page references in this paper refer to the original articles in JSS. 

IMA Inscriptions modernes d'Angkor. [Middle Khmer inscriptions, late sixteenth to ergh- 
teenth century A.D.]. 

ISP Inscriptions of the Sukhothai period. Bangkok: Fine Arts Department, 1985 [in Thai]. 

JSS Journal of the Siam Society, Bangkok. 

MKP Chit Thein, She haung mun kyauksa paungchok [Collection of ancient Mon inscriptions], 
Rangoon: Ministry of Union Culture, 1965 [in Burmese and Mon]. 

OBEP G.H. Luce, Old Burma-—Early Pagán. Locust Valley, N.Y.: J. J. Augustin, 1969—70, 3 vols 


Locations 

An.—Ananda (Mnp.—Mahdnipata Jätaka glosses; Dvt.—Devatä plaques), 
Hsut.—Hsutaungbyé, Spt —Suppatitthacetiya; Kk —Kyaikkelatha, Nag.—-Nagayon; 
Ku.—Kubyaukgyi. 

[For a synopsis of the old CI inventory numbers and the new FAD registration system see 
fig. 14.) Previously the FAD used a code which consisted of a serial number followed by the year 
(B.E) in which the inscription was registered by the National Library's epigraphy section. The 
codes used are as follows: Ay.—Ayuthya; Bl.—Phitsanulok; Br.—Phrae; Kb.—Kamphaeng Phet; 
Kd.—Bangkok; Lb.-—Lamphun; Nn.—Nan; Nw.—Nakhorn Sawan; Sd.—Sukhothai. 

The abbreviation BI refers to inscribed Buddha images. CI numbers are preceded by #, 
except in line citations where # refers to a punctuation mark. In whatever citation used, C7 num- 
bers or FAD codes, the following capital letter (A, B, C, D) indicates the face of an inscription, 
and the following number gives the line. In listings the symbols ‘x’ and ‘xx ’, following the line 
number, indicate one, or two, occurrences of the cited form, in the same line. 

Languages 

ETh —Epigraphic Thai, NTh.—Northern Thai [Lanna];  STh.—Southern Thai; 
(EYOM—{Early) Old Mon; (E)MM-—{Early) Middle Mon; SM—Spoken Mon, Skt.—Sanskrit; 
P—Pah, (PA Khmer—(Pre-) Angkorian Old Khmer, EMKhm — Epigraphic Middle Khmer 
(sixteenth to eighteenth century A.D.). 


APPENDIX I 


As for phonological and grammatical interference elsewhere in Sd.2, the 
following points should be noted: 

In another instance of borrowing from Mon Griswold/Prasert translate 
Sd.2.A.89 ( ) sawäh bann lah 'ayàw reian ten taway pha’ ten pha hleian 
pha? tam phá? (kh) yaw ph@ khä(w) hleia( )sa ‘au ha! patai cin tray karya 
dàn samsa( ) bar (-—)n: ‘Then he [decided to] renounce his [princely] 
caste and leave his home. He erected a tent of red cloth, yellow cloth, black 
cloth, green cloth, white cloth and iridescent [cloth] ... [sic]. Then he pre- 
sented three kinds of almsfood [to the monks] .. .” (1972: 118). The transla- 
tion of tray karyd as ‘ three kinds of almsfood ’ is open to question. In OM 
trey, treai, treaiy are honorific terms preceding nouns, not connected with a 
numeral ‘three’, as can be seen from examples such as trey sangha ta goh 
(IX.G.42) ‘ the reverend monks’, trey sramana got (Nag.24) ‘ the holy ascetic 
Gotama’, pifak trey pi (VIII.A.3), where the numeral ‘three’ is OM pi, 
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pitakat trey being the translation equivalent of Skt. pifakatrayam (DMI, q.v.), 
trey das 'isi' (Pyatsa Shwe frescoes, OBEP 1.397--8), glossed by Shorto as ‘ the 
Holy One is a hermit’, kyak trey sri bajras (pi) (VIII.A.4) “the three holy 
temples of Sri Vajräsana ' (DMI, q.v.); ink glosses at the Pahtothamya show 
that #5, #6 bodhisat triley is equivalent to #7, #10 bodhisat trey being used as 
‘the Holy One’ in glosses #15, #12, #13, #16-2, #18, #19, #20, tirley 
* Lord, Master ' in #25, #26, #27, as for instance in #11 # wo kal trey tit wifi 
uyyän trey fidc parbanimit pan # ‘ This is when the Holy One went out into 
the garden and saw the four prognostics ’. 

A problem also arose with the translation of Sd.2.A.90 ( )sd@ ‘au ha 
(or h) patai cin trai karyä dàn. In fact, this very passage went untranslated; 
Griswold/Prasert comment (1972: p.118, n. 102): “In this and the following 
lacunae there are several legible fragments of words; but the lack of context 
makes it impossible to get the sense.’ In GISI ha‘ and pataı are marked by a 
query. The context of the entire paragraph, especially from line 89 onwards, 
suggests patai, again a hapax in Thai, to be OM pdey, pday, prefixed forms 
derived from the base OM dey, day, meaning ‘ inside (preposition); interior 
(noun) ’. The interpretation of Ha‘ remains difficult; it could be a weak form 
of OM han, OM han tirdey ‘inside’ is attested. Alternatively, it could be 
regarded as ‘ hall, small building’, and then be translated in this context as 
‘inner chamber ’, or “ inner tent’ (Griswold/Prasert translate reian ten taway 
ph .., ‘tent’ in A.89 as singular). This hypothesis, however, would have to 
account for the fact that the transitive verb ‘au ‘to take, get’ has no direct 
object here. 

Noteworthy is also that in Sd.2 the number of occurrences of the demon- 
strative ' that" nann, etc. exceeds those of the demonstrative ‘ this ' ni, etc. (41 
to 8 occurrences, or 83.67% of all occurrences of demonstratives); the only 
other Thai inscriptions from Sukhothai in which ‘that’ scores higher than 
‘this’ are Sd.18 [relative score for ‘that’ lower by 12.03% than that of Sd.2], 
Sd.25 (relative and absolute scores for ‘that’ lower than those of Sd.2), and 
Br.1 (two occurrences of ‘ that ', none of‘ this’). The history of Mon deixis 1s 
rather complex, with ‘this’ OM wo’, etc. to be reconstructed for proto-Mon 
as a verb in OM, it is still predicative in some contexts (see JSS, LXXIX, 1, 
1991, 36-43) and ‘that’ OM goh, etc., taking on a variety of functions, such 
as nominalizing clauses and marking noun phrases for ‘ definiteness ’, may be 
combined with the deictic ‘this’ wo' to [  ]NP wo' goh. Occurrences for 
‘that’ OM goh, etc. therefore exceed those of ‘this’ in Mon. Reading Sd.2 
one gains the impression that ETh. nann, etc. < that’ occurs in contexts struc- 
turally identical with OM goh, etc., a point requiring more extensive analysis. 

Sd.2.A.75 meia pen ‘to come to be’ < OM r das ( to go’, ‘to be (in 
existence) ’), or ibid., B.20 cau rau (Griswold/Prasert 1972: p. 121, n. 121, 
untranslated, ‘... probably refers to the Buddha. As the context is lost, we 
cannot guess what the passage meant’ < OM tarla poy ‘our Lord’ (' lord, 
master °’, * we [exclusive of person addressed] °); brah cau rau is also attested in 
Kb.1. In A.57 ( ) Alay gi rūp brah ( |) chalakk paratisathà wai nay sri 
rüm ( — ) ‘ [several], namely, a Buddha image ( ) carved and [then] kept 
at the Sri Rima ( )' the segment rip brah is likely to be a calque of OM 
rüp kyak ‘ Buddha image’ unless the lacuna following rüp brah contained a 
proper name; apart from Sd.2.A.57 rüp brah is attested only in Br.1.12. 
Occurences of ETh. brah as an autonomous noun are comparatively rare, and 
where they are attested they can be regarded as a calque of OM kyäk, a 
noun. Apart from Sd.2.B.41, 59, 60, brah, as a noun and not a honorific ele- 
ment preceding a noun or proper name, is attested 1n ETh. in Kb.1.A.27, 28, 
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30; Sd.37.A.7, 32; Kd.30.A.9, 11, 13, 21; Sd.18.B.40. Similarly, ETh. brah 
buddha < OM kyak buddha. Suspect is also the double causative construction 
in Sd.2.B.81 beia cakk hay samtén ké' * to show themselves to all the people’ 
(Griswold/Prasert), where samten {s-m-tén} [< Khmer] is the causative form 
-m-, derived from the base sten (< Khmer sten) ‘ to show’ (-m- being the allo- 
morph of the causative p- in bases with complex initials), again a hapax in 
epigraphic Thai; sten is attested in $d.17.A.13. What makes this construction 
suspect is the combination of hay ' to give; let (causative) ’ and the causative 
sdmtén, instead of the expected hay sten, or, alternatively, simply sämten. 

Sd.2. shows a number of OM loans not attested elsewhere in Thai; 
Griswold/Prasert translate Sd.2.B.40 truk as ‘ foolish men’ (1972: p. 125, and 
n. 145), connecting it with Khmer truk, trak ‘to be stupid’; in GISI (p. 63) 
Prasert adds the gloss ‘Turk’, no doubt envisaging a Mon etymology, 
although none is stated (for this see DMJ). Unique to Sd.2 are also IA blend- 
forms although Khmer-Thai blendforms are attested elsewhere in the corpus, 
such as mahätämnakk sala mahätr( |) ‘great hall’ in B.14 (translated by 
Griswold/Prasert, 1972, p. 120, and n. 114, as two separate nouns, although 
voicing doubts) and tirdes jāt * existence’ in B.39. Vickery (1986) identified 
the last as Mon (< OM dirdas /dardos/ ~ OM das ‘ to be (in existence), EMM 
*tadas > LM dadah, SM /hatoh/ ' existence, state (of)’), without, however, 
explaining the aberrant vocalism ETh. e possibly due to a scribal error or 
material defect for ETh. tirdos; to this should now be added a similar con- 
struction, combining a Thai form with a Mon word, Sd.2.B.33 ... jakk má 
raway la! taway kwayan khen khau nay bihär ... glossed by Griswold/Prasert 
as ‘hauled (the big statues) to the Mahäbihära by cart or by barrow’. 

As for phonology, the form Sd.2.A.46 pricfia, Sd.2.A.38 [pricfi]à * wis- 
dom, knowledge’ (Skt. prajfid), variants elsewhere in the ETh. corpus 
$d.5.A.21 prijüa, Sd.11 prijdfid, Nn.l prejfiabala, recalls OM minor syllable 
vocalism in naturalized forms such as OM pirdhan, pardhän, pradhän (n., v) 
‘(to be) leader’ (Skt. pradhäna), OM pıryam, paryam, MM prayäm, payam, 
payäm ‘length, extent’ (Skt. praydma), OM piryay ‘term’ (Skt. paryaya 
‘lapse of time’). 

Rhotacized forms, although attested in OM at Lamphun by the thir- 
teenth-century, are to some extent avoided: Sd.2.A.50 khsänti < krasänti. As 
previously mentioned, we find sr- ~ s- variation in Sd.2.A.39 sän’, Sd.2.B.9 
san < Sd.2.A.9 srän. The etymology of Sd.2.B.54 sun < OM srun ‘hole (in 
ground)’ was proposed by Vickery (1986).°° 

There are uncertainties in the notation of vowels, both diphthongs and 
vowel quality, although some of them may ultimately be shown to be dialect 
features as, for instance, ETh. -d- for ETh. -aw-, in Sd.17 and Sd.28 as well as 
Sd.2; Sd.2.A.91 has mon for män * to look ’; or Sd.11.B.17-18 broh instead of 
brauh and Sd.6.5, 6 (89.4.5, 6) ‘ok instead of the regular 'dk, as in the same 


9 For a discussion of the Wat Sri Chum inscription, especially its date and authorship, see, 
apart from Griswold/Prasert, 1972, op. cıt., M. Vickery ' A guide through some recent Sukhothai 
historiography’, JSS, LXVI, 2, 1978, 182-246 (for ınsenption #2 pp 209-16); id. ' From 
Lamphun to Inscription No. 2’, Siam Society Newsletter [SSN], ui, 1, 1987, 2-6, 1d. ‘ Some new 
evidence for the cultural history of central Thailand’, SNN, r1, 3, 1986, 4-6; E. M. B Gosling 
‘The history of Sukhothaı as a ceremonial center: a study of early Siamese architecture and 
society ', Ph.D thesis, University of Michigan, 1983, xix, 498 pp., 265 ill., 2 vols (now published 
in a revised form as Sukhothai Its history, culture, and art, Oxford, 1991; ch u published in an 
earlier version in JSS, Lxix, 1-2, 1981, 13-42, and partly as ‘ Inscriptions and art history: the 
case of inscription II’, in R J. Bickner, T J. Hudak, Patcharin Peyasantiwong (ed.), Papers 
fiom a conference on Thai studies in hono: of William J. Gedney (Michigan Papers on South and 
Southeast Asia, 25, Ann Arbor University of Michigan, Center for South and Southeast Asian 
Studies, 1986, 149-57), 1d. ‘On Michael Vickery’s “ From Lamphun to Inscription 2 "", SSN, iv, 
1, 1988, 5-7. 
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inscription Sd.8.7 (#9.C.7). In EOM the variant notation o ~ au marks no 
phonological distinction. In A.55 Griswold/Prasert amend tay to tai (1972: 
p. 114, n. 64). 

Problematic is the form sawah in Sd.2.A.89, that is, the combination of à 
with visarga A; it is possible that this is a scribal error, having omitted e, for 
sawauh, although the meaning is unclear in either case. Griswold/Prasert 
equate it with Northern Thai sawah and modern Central Thai salah ‘ to 
renounce, relinquish, abandon’ (Griswold/Prasert, 1972, p. 118, n. 100). 


APPENDIX II 


Collocations of verbs denoting ' to build, construct ’, ‘to perform as a work of 
merit ' in epigraphic Mon, Thai, and Khmer 


Mon 

kandam sran crun dak pa other 
sasanä tbal 
bihàr, bhà y J 
statues J / 
punya 
püjdw / 
dàna kil 
kusala 
sambhar 
dhätu thapana, dabut 
cetiya 7 J: 
kuti- 
‘Gram til 
‘Gwas- 
sälä- 
sim J "i 
buildings J 


Thai 


a ei 


kadam sün ka' pluk other 

säsana Ti J 
- bihär, bhä J J J 

statues J 
punya 
püja J 

dana 
kusala 
sambhar 
dhätu 
cetiya 
kuti- 
‘dram 
äwäs- 
sälä- J 
‘sim 

buildings "i 
kämben "À 
wat 

nd » san and hmäk » ka‘. 


Tau ET, 


ET 
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Khmer 
san twe thwdy  sthäpanä 


sasand 

bihär, bhä 

statues J J 
pun / 

puja 

däna 

kusala 

sambhar 

dhätu 

cetiya J 

kuti- J 

asräma N 

‘awas- 

sala- 

SIM 

buildings 

inscriptions / 

linga J 


Legend: ‘ / ’—‘collocates with’; ‘-’—‘no occurrence in corpus’; 
*» —* collocates with ’ 


Note that some of the spellings have been regularized; extant variation has 
not been taken into account here. 


THE INTERNAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
MALAYIC SUBGROUP 


By K. ALEXANDER ADELAAR 
Research School of Pacific Studies, Australian National University 


0. Introduction 

This paper! is a crıtical evaluation of B. Nothofer’s definition of 
* Malayic’ (§ 1). It also discusses his classification of Iban (or ‘Sea Dayak ’) 
as a separate primary branch'in the Malayic language group, and his analysis 
of some aspects of Iban phonological history ($ 2). 

The Malayic language group consists of (literary, standard) Malay and all 
dialects and languages that are sufficiently close to Malay in order to form an 
exclusive subgroup with it within the Austronesian language family. In 1985 
I finished a PhD thesis which is a phonological, lexical and morphological 
reconstruction of Proto-Malayic, the hypothetical stock-language of the 
Malayic subgroup. The reconstruction is made on the basis of six members of 
the Malayic subgroup, viz. Malay, Minangkabau, Banjarese, Middle Malay 
(Seraway variant) Iban and Jakartanese.? 

In August 1986 the Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka in Kuala Lumpur orga- 
nized the International Workshop on the History of Malay, the contributions 
to which were published in 1988 (Mohd. Thani Ahmad and Zaini Mohamed 
Zain, 1988). Nothofer’s paper treated the various views on the definition of 
the Malayic subgroup (Nothofer, 1988). Concerning my 1985 study, Nothofer 
made the following criticisms: 

—My definition of ‘ Malayic’ is different from that of previous scholars and 
I do not explain in which way it differs. More particularly, my definition 
differs from that of Blust (1981), who also includes the Chamic languages 
of Vietnam and Rejang.? 

—-The definitión is not made explicit and lacks a formal criterion. 

—My classification of Malayic isolects into Iban on the one hand and all 
other isolects on the other requires linguistic underpinning. 

Nothofer consequently tries to find lexical criteria for the delineation of a 


! It was originally given at the sixth International Conference of Austronesian Linguistics, 
Honolulu, 20-24 May 1991 In the preparation of the paper I benefited greatly from critical com- 
ments from Dr J. D M. Platenkamp, Dr D. J Prentice and Professor E. M. Uhlenbeck. Errors 
and inadequacies ın the present text are of course my responsibility alone. The paper ts a critical 
evaluation of Nothofer (1988), it should, however, be noticed that the contributors to the volume 
in which his publication appeared were not given the opportunity to correct preliminary drafts of 
their papers. It should be kept in mind therefore that Nothofer might have eliminated some pos- 
sible 1nadequacies in his arguments in a finalized version 

In this paper I make use of the following language sources and abbreviations. 

Achehnese (Dyajadingrat); ee [BH] (Hulu varıant) (Nothofer, 1988); Bolaang 
Mongondow (Dunnebier), Cham (Aymonier and Cabaton); Iban (Scott, Richards), Kayan 
(Southwell); Kendayan (Adelaar personal fieldnotes); Kerinci [KCI] (Nothofer, 1988); Malagasy 
(Abinal and Malzac), Malay (Wilkinson); Middle Malay [SWY] (Seraway variant) (Nothofer 
1988); Minangkabau [MIN] (Nothofer, 1988), Mualang (Dunselman); Ngaju (Hardeland), Proto 
Austronesian [PAN] (source as indicated in text), Proto-Malayic [PM] (Adelaar, 1985, 1991), 
Proto-Malayo-Polynesian [PMP] (Dempwolff, 1938); Proto-South-Sulawesı (Mills), Salako 
(Adelaar personal fieldnotes), Sama/Bajau (Verheijen); Tagalog (Panganiban), Timugon Murut 
(Prentice); Toba Batak (Warneck). 

The BH, KCI, MIN and SWY data are all taken from Nothofer (1988) As the difference 
between PAN and PMP ıs not relevant for the purposes of this paper, I use, wherever possible, 
PMP rather than PAN etyma 

A language spoken ın South Sumatra. 
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Malayic subgroup, which in his view also includes Embaloh * and Rejang. 
He furthermore uses phonological and lexical devices for a subclassification 
of the Malayic group, and he distinguishes Iban + ‘Malayan’, Salako, 
Embaloh and Rejang as four primary sub-branches. Compare the following 
diagram: 


Proto-Malayic 
Iban-Malayan 
Rejang Embaloh Iban Malayan Salako 


Nothofer’s term ‘ Malayan’ includes at least Malay, MIN, KCI, SWY, BH, 
‘Moluccan Malay, Manado Malay and Bacan, and it excludes Iban, Rejang, 
Embaloh and Salako. In this way it appears to coincide with Hudson’s and 
my Malayic minus Iban and Salako. The following diagram represents Proto- 
Malayıc as defined in Adelaar (1985, ch. viii): 


Proto-Malayic 


> 





Iban Standard Minang- Middle Banjarese Jakartanese Others 
Malay kabau Malay 


As far as Nothofer’s first criticism is concerned, I do indicate? that I 
adhere to the definition of Malayic made by Hudson (1970: 302-3). Hudson 
states that ‘In all probability, isolects such as Iban, Selako, Malay and 
Minangkabau of Sumatra, are immediately related through descent from a 
common ancestor that we might call proto-Malayic.’ In a note he points out 
further that his definition corresponds to Dyen’s ‘Malayan subfamily’, 
rather than to his ‘Malayic Hesion’ which also includes Madurese, 
Achehnese and Lampung (Dyen, 1965: 26). 

Nothofer is certainly right, however, when he points out that I should 
have been more explicit in stating diagnostic devices for the definition of 
Malayic and for the qualification of languages and dialects belonging to this 
language group. In the revision of my 1985 thesis I make up for this lack by 
stating 11 phonological changes vis-à-vis Proto-Malayo-Polynesian which in 
their totality define the Malayic subgroup (Adelaar, 1992: 2). These changes 
are: 


4(Also called Maloh)‘ a language from the north-eastern part of West Kalimantan, 
Indonesia Embaloh, Kalis and Taman form a mutually intelligible group of dialects called 
Tamanic (Hudson, 1970). 

>See Adelaar (1985: 1). 
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(1) *w-»9 

(2) *Z and *z°>j 

(3) *j a d, -t 

(4) *Rand*r’>r 

(5) *q>h 

(6) *h, *? merged to ? or became e 

(7) *-ay, *-iw, *-uy merged with *-i to -i 

(8) *-ow merged with *-u to -u 

(9) consonant clusters were reduced to their last component 
(10) heterorganic nasals became homorganic to directly following stops 
(11) stops were devoiced in final position 


I also agree with Nothofer that I made a rather offhand division of 
Malayic into Iban on the one hand, and all other Malayic isolects on the 
other. Nothofer's criticism is not directed against this division as such, but he 
points out that I did not adduce solid linguistic evidence for it. He himself 
then formulates such evidence in a number of phonological and lexical 
criteria. 

His arguments for a split into Iban and ‘ Malayan’, however, are prob- 
lematic, as I will show in the following paragraphs. 


1. Nothofer's definition of Malayic 

As stated above, Nothofer's Malayic subgroup includes all isolects ın- 
cluded in Hudson's and my Malayic subgroup, and furthermore Embaloh 
and Rejang. Its four primary branches are Rejang, Embaloh, Iban-Malayan 
and Salako. Nothofer also speculates in a cautious way that Embaloh is 
genetically closer to Iban, and that Salako belongs to the ‘Malayan’ sub- 
branch, but he cannot test these assumptions for lack of sufficient data. 

Elsewhere I have collected a body of phonological, lexical and morpho- 
syntactic arguments to show that Embaloh and other Tamanic dialects are 
most closely related to South Sulawesi Janguages (notably Buginese), and not 
to Malayic (Adelaar, in press, a). 

For the inclusion of Rejang, Nothofer refers to Coady and McGinn 
(1982) who count 45% of shared basic vocabulary between Rejang and 
Malay, and Nothofer also gives fourteen lexical innovations shared among 
Malayic isolects and Rejang. Compare: 


[| Note: 

In quoting Nothofer’s examples, I give PM forms and their meanings as they 
are represented in Nothofer (1988); in a number of cases these representations 
differ from the ones I give in Adelaar (1985 and 1992)] 


PM *burun ' bird’ > burug 

PM *kolom hari-an ‘ afternoon, yesterday’ > kolmon 
PM *tupay ‘ tupai, (k.o.) squirrel’ > tupie 

PM *siRa ‘salt’ > silai 

PM *bulih ' be allowed to’ > bulea 

PM *dobu ‘dust’ > dabow 

PM *tarban ‘to fly’ > tobag 


6 Although the status of PAN/PMP *r and *z are a matter of discussion (cf. end of § 2.2.1), 
I will for the purpose of this paper treat these protophonemes as if they were part of the 
PAN/PMP inventory 

? See n.6. 
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PM *caray ' to divorce’ > bo-coow 
PM *bstul ‘ exact, true’ > batoa 
PM *timbak ' shoot ' > tima? 
PM *baik ‘good’ > bai? 

PM *inin ‘long for’ > inin 

PM *harimaw ' tiger ' > ım&uw 
PM *diam ‘ quiet’ > diam 


Four of these lexical innovations can be discarded. Correspondences of 
*burun, *tupay and *siRa are not limited to Nothofer’s Malayic. Several 
Bornean languages have a correspondence of *burun, cf. Ngaju burun, 
Maanyan wuruy, Malagasy vorona. Correspondences of *tupay are found m 
Cham, Achehnese and Ngaju. Correspondences of *siRa are found all over 
the Philippines, Borneo, Sulawesi, Madagascar, and no doubt in other areas 
as well. On the basis of these PMP *burun, *tupay and *qasiRa have been 
reconstructed: even if these etyma turn out to be built on loanwords, it is 
clear that their reflexes are not limited to Nothofer’s Malayic and therefore 
have no diagnostic value for it. kalman cannot be an inherited reflex of 
*kolom *hari-an. PM *hari reflects PMP *waRi. (It should, according to 
Nothofer’s own analysis, have *R, as Nothofer maintains the PMP distinc- 
tion of *R and *r in PM.) In Rejang, PMP *w became b and PMP *R 
became / (or -e), and the regular reflex of PMP *waRi is bilay ‘day’ (see 
below). It is hard to reconcile these changes with a development *kolom 
*hari-an > kalmon. But the origin of the other ten innovations remains 
unclear: they are probably borrowed from Malay, as Rejang has long been 
under strong Malay influence, but this remains to be demonstrated. 

In a more general way, Nothofer’s evidence should be questioned on the 
ground that it consists of lexical innovations only. Lexical evidence in classifi- 
cations is sui generis of a weaker nature than phonological or morphological 
evidence, as it lacks the important structural implications of the latter. The 
possibility that apparent exclusively shared lexical innovations turn out to be 
borrowings or to have a wider distribution (and therefore not to be exclu- 
sive), is usually so great that at best they can only be used as circumstantial 
evidence. The critical value of the above lexical innovations for defining the 
Malayic subgroup is largely outweighed by the evidence from Rejang phono- 
logical history (cf. Blust, 1984). Rejang shares only three sound changes out 
of the eleven that are diagnostic for Malayic (in one other case, (8), there are 
no examples to attest the Rejang development). This provides a very strong 
argument for excluding Rejang from the Malayic subgroup. Compare: 


(1) PMP *w > 5; examples: 
*wahiR ‘ water’ > bioa 
*waRı ‘day’ > bilay 
*fiawa ' breath; soul’ > Aabay * breathe’ 
(2) PMP *Z > d-, -j-, examples: 
*Zalan ' path, road’ > dalon 
*ZaRum ‘needle’ > dolom 
*quZan ‘rain’ > ujon (the only example with *-Z-) 
PMP *z > j; examples: 
*zarı ‘finger’ > jioy 
*tazam ‘sharp’ > tajam 
(3) PMP * > -g-/-2-/-, -k; examples: 
*gapojuh ‘ gall (bladder) ' > pəgəw 
*qajon ‘charcoal’ > afay 
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*pajoy ‘ riceplant ' > pae 
*lalay * housefly ' > dalok 
*pusoj ‘ navel’ > posok 
*guloj ‘ maggot’ > olok 
(4) PMP *R > @-, -l- (/--), -@; examples: 
*Rumaq ' house’ > umoa? 
*waRi ‘day’ > biloy 
*qasiRa ‘salt’ > siloy 
*baRani ‘ courageous’ > binay 
*boRogat ' heavy ' > barat 
*niuR ‘coconut palm’ > nioa 
PMP *r > 9; examples: 
*zari “ finger’ > jiay 
*tirus ‘ tapering’ > tius 
*bonor ' true, correct’ > banoa 
(5) PMP *q > 9, -?; examples: 
*DaRag ‘blood’ > dalaa? 
*bagoRu ‘new’ > balaw 
*boRoqat ' heavy ' > barat 
*gatoy ‘liver’ > atie 
*qauloj ' maggot’ > olok 
(6) PMP *h, *? > ø; examples: 
*buhok ‘ head hair’ > bu? (whereby -? reflects *-k, not *-h-) 
*hapuy ‘fire’ > opoy 
*gapejuh ‘ gall (bladder) ’ > pagow 
*wahiR ' water’ > bioa 
*?onom Ê ‘six’ > onum 
*bo(n)ti?is ? ‘ calve of leg’ > botis - 
(7) PMP *-ay > -e, -ie 
*gatoy ‘liver’ > atie 
*matoy “dead ' > matie 
*pajey ' riceplant ’ > pae 
PMP *-ıw, *-1 > -ay 
*laRiw ‘run’ > lilay 
*waRi ‘day’ > bilay 
*baRani ‘courageous’ > binay 
*talih ‘rope’ > tiloy 
PMP *-uy > -oy 
*hapuy ' fire’ > opoy 
(8) PMP *-ow > ? (no examples available) 
(9-10-11) Rejang underwent the same cluster modifications and devoicing of 
final stops as Malayic (see Blust, 1984). 


2. Nothofer's classification of Iban 

Nothofer’s classification of Iban into a separate primary branch of 
Malayic is based on the assumption that [ban remained untouched by a num- 
ber of phonological and lexical innovations which are shared by the 
* Malayan ' isolects. 


8 Represented as *onom in Blust (1984) 
? Represented as *bitiqis ın Blust (1984) 
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2.1. Lexical evidence 
Nothofer’s lexical evidence consists of the following 19 innovations: 


PM *burun ‘ bird’ (reflexes in Malay, MIN, SWY and BH) 

PM *konan ‘ satiated’ (reflexes in Malay, MIN, KCI and BH) 

PM *janan ‘don’t’ (reflexes in Malay, MIN, KCI, SWY and BH) 

PM *buntar ‘round’ (reflexes in Malay, MIN, and SWY) 

PM *senap ‘ deserted, lonely’ (reflexes in Malay, KCI and SWY) 

PM *barunas ‘ full (of rice ears)’ (reflexes in Malay, MIN, SWY and BH) 
PM *(bar)kalahı ' fight with each other’ (reflexes in Malay, MIN and BH) 
PM *sajok ' since’ (reflexes in Malay, MIN and KCI) 

PM *mau ‘ want to’ (reflexes in Malay, MIN, KCI and BH) 

PM *monapa ' why ' (reflexes in Malay, MIN and SWY) 

PM *bolum ‘ not yet’ (reflexes in Malay, MIN, KCI, SWY and BH) 

PM *berapa ‘how much/many ° (reflexes in Malay, MIN, KCI and SWY) 
PM *boborapa ' some ' (reflexes in Malay, MIN, KCI, SWY and BH) 

PM *biar ' letting, allowing’ (reflexes in Malay, MIN, KCI and BH) 

PM *(to)lah ‘ already’ (reflexes in Malay, MIN, KCI, SWY and BH) 

PM (boranan ‘swim’ (reflexes in Malay, KCI and SWY) 

PM *kocik/*kocil ‘ small’ (reflexes in Malay, MIN, KCI, SWY and BH) 
PM *jantan ‘ male (of animals)’ (reflexes in Malay, MIN and KCI) 

PM *tian ' uterus’ (reflexes in Malay, MIN and BH) 


I have several reservations about these innovations. Nine out of 19 of them 
can be discarded. 

*burug and *kopag are also reflected in Iban, which has burun ‘ 1. bird; 
2. omen’ and kənan ' satiated ’. 

*biar, *balum and *tian are not exclusively ‘ Malayan’: each of them has 
cognates with different meanings in other languages. Compare for *biar: 
Bolaang Mongondow biag ' life; bud, sprout’, Timugon Murut maayag ‘ liv- 
ing, alive’ (< *ma-(b)ayag < *ma- + biag) and bayag ‘life’, Tagalog binyag 
‘baptism’ (< *b-in-ia4g), Toba Batak biar ‘fear’, Proto-South-Sulawesi 
*bia(R) (without reconstructed meaning, cf. Mills, 1975) and PAN *bihaR 
‘alive, stimulate’ (Charles). Compare for *balum: Maanyan welum, 
Malagasy velona, Ngaju Dayak belum, Sama/Bajau welum, all meaning ‘to 
live’ (cf. also Sama/Bajau kagelluman, kalluman, ‘ livelihood °). Compare for 
*tian: Cham tyan, Tagalog (and many other Philippine languages) tiydn 
‘belly ’, Achehnese tıtan ' foetus’. The diagnostic value of *biar, *balum and 
*tian is therefore not one of a lexical nature, but rather one of a semantic 
nature, as it is their meanings which are typical for the ‘ Malayan’ group. But 
since these words were lost in Iban, it is not possible to check whether the 
change had already taken place on the Malayic level or only on the ‘ Malayan’ 
one. *biar, *balum and *tian therefore have no diagnostic value for a sub- 
classification of Malayic isolects. 

As I point out elsewhere (Adelaar in press, b), Malay borapa derives from 
a compound consisting of PM *bara?, a marker of indefiniteness, and the PM 
question word *apa. A compound *barapa cannot be reconstructed for PM, 
as most of the Malayic isolects do not have ınherited reflexes. 

From the elimination of *barapa, it follows that its reduplicated form 
*boborapa cannot be reconstructed either. 

Malay jantan originated as a high register variant of PM *jalu, which in 
turn derived from P(W)MP *Zalu ' male’. The creation of high register vari- 
ants by replacing final syllables with -ntan (/-ntan/-ntin) often took place in 
Javanese. In Malayic isolects it occurred only sporadically, and mainly in 
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Malay and Banjarese, both of which have been influenced by Javanese. jantan 
does occur ın Richards (1981), but it is labelled as an unusual form: here and 
in other Malayic isolects it must be a loanword from Malay, in which 
isolect it originated as a high register variant (presumably first used ın court 
language). 

Malay to/lah reflects PM *laas ‘ finished, used up’: the shape of *laas is 
based on reflexes inside as well as outside the Malayic subgroup. Compare: 
Malay ta/lah, MIN lah, SWY la(h) ' already ', BH laas ‘ finished, used up’; 
Javanese to/las ‘finished, used up’, Sundanese /aas ‘lose colour, become 
tasteless; solve, stop to exist’ (for PM *laas and for the sporadic change from 
PM *-s to -h, see Adelaar, 1985: 105-6; 1992: 94). As Javanese and Sundanese 
have cognates of PM *laas, this form cannot exclusively be attributed to 
‘Malayan’. Iban does not have a reflex, but it must have existed in PM and 
subsequently have been lost in Iban. 

As to the remaining ten lexical innovations, their diagnostic strength 
depends very much on concomitant evidence from other linguistic levels, and 
on the extent to which borrowing can be ruled out. As I show in $2, 
Nothofer’s arguments on the phonological level for a separate classification 
of Iban are problematic. 

As far as possible borrowing is concerned, it should be emphasized that 
almost all Malayic isolects are subject to the same sociolinguistic conditions. 
Notable exceptions are Malayic Dayak isolects, which (in Hudson’s terminol- 
ogy) include Iban and Salako. But for all Nothofer’s ‘Malayan’ isolects it 
holds that their speakers are usually Muslims,'® and these Muslims associate 
Malayness with Islam. Furthermore, these speakers often take a standard 
form of Malay (Indonesian, Malaysian or, in the past, literary Malay) as the 
ideal form in a sociolect continuum in which their own speech ıs the most 
informal and least appreciated sociolect. 

As a rule it can be stated that standard forms of Malay have had a 
tremendous influence on other ‘ Malayan’ isolects, to the extent that many of 
the characteristics of these isolects have been lost or are in the process of dis- 
appearing. The influence of Standard Malay on Malayic-speakers and even 
non-Malayic-speakers has sometimes been so overwhelming that, if they have 
not shifted to Malay altogether, their own speech has gone a very long way in 
becoming a Malay dialect (cf. the language situation in South Sumatra, where 
Lampung and Rejang have been under Malay pressure for a long time). This 
converging influence of Malay has also affected Malayic-speaking communi- 
ties with a strong own cultural and linguistic identity such as the 
Minangkabaus. But it has been less strong in the case of the non-Muslim 
Malayic Dayak communities. These communities have usually lived in geo- 
graphical isolation from other (Muslim) Malayic communities, and they do 
not associate themselves in any way with Malays, be it culturally, politically 
or religiously. They did undergo Malay influence, and they have done so for 
a long time, but much less so than other Malayic isolects. It 1s only since 
standard Malay became the official national language in Indonesia and 
Malaysia that this influence has become very strong. Their relative isolation 
in the past adds a lot to their importance for the history of the Malayic sub- 
group, but it does not automatically follow that these isolects also form a sep- 
arate branch (or several separate branches) within the Malayic subgroup. The 
position of Iban would be treated more satisfactorily within the wider frame- 


10 With the exception of Malayan isolects spoken in eastern Indonesia 
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work of Malayic Dayak languages. The only innovation of structural rele- 
vance that seems to support a separate branch for Iban is that PMP and PM 
*-aba- sequences remain -aba-, whereas in other (‘ Malayan’) isolects they 
became -awa- (Blust, 1981). But this 1s a rather common form of lenition, and 
one would like to see some more phonological or morphological evidence. 


2.2. Phonological evidence 


2.2.1. Iban reflexes of *r and *R 

Nothofer claims that Iban maintained the alleged PAN/PMP distinction 
between a velar fricative *R and an apical trill *r. *R would have become 
Iban e, and *r would have remained *r. The following examples make up his 
evidence for *R > o: 


PMP *wahiR ' water’ > ai? 

PMP *qVtoluR ‘egg’ > tolu? 

PMP *ikuR ‘ tail’ > iku? 

PMP *Rakit ' raft’ > akit 

PMP *baRoy ' give’ > om/bi? 

PMP *waRi ‘day’ > -/ay in lam/ay ' afternoon’ (< Proto-Malayic 
*kolo(h, e)om + *harı) 


Furthermore, words which still exhibit r for *R are borrowed. In this way, 
baraw ‘uncooked rice’, must have been borrowed into Iban at a stage after 
*R was lost and before final *-as became -aw. 

Nothofer argues that there is no possible lending source for akit, am/bi? or 
lam/ay, and this would support his claim that *R was lost in Iban. akit occurs 
along with rakit ‘ bring together’, which Nothofer assumes to be a Malay 
loanword. 

I disagree with this view. In Adelaar (1985: 228; 1992: 197-8) I state that 
*R and *r (if the latter is a valid proto-phoneme at all) merged in Proto- 
Malayic *r and then became Iban r. In some cases *R was lost or became a 
glottal stop. Cases such as ai? talu? and iku? may indicate a trend for Iban 
final r to become ? but as a change it is too sporadic to call it a sound corre- 
spondence. In the great majority of cases Iban reflects r for *R. Compare the 
following list, which is not exhaustive, and which contains examples with r 
reflecting PMP *R: 


PMP *Ratus ‘ hundred’ > ratus 

PMP *Ribu ‘ thousand’ > ribu 

PMP *Rumaq ' house ' > rumah 

PMP *Rimba ‘ virgin forest’ > rimba? ' forest cut but not yet burnt’ 

PMP *Rahut ‘ whittle, split wood’ > ga-raut 

PMP *Rapst ‘close set, without spaces between’ > rapat 

PMP *boRagat ‘heavy’ > barat 

PMP *uRan ' human being, stranger’ > uran 

PMP *DaRa ' maiden’ > dara 

PMP *DaRaq ‘blood’ > darah 

PMP *DuRi ‘thorn’ > duri? 

PMP *haDiRi ‘ housepost; stand, be upright; oneself’ > diri? ‘1. to erect; 
2. (reflexive pronoun)’ 

PMP *baRa ' charcoal’ > bara? 

PMP *DaRat ‘ mainland’ > darat ‘land’ 

PMP *waRi ‘ day’ > ari 
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PMP *i(N)paR ‘ opposite side of river; ın-law ’ > ipar ' sibling-in-law ’ 

PMP *iluR ‘saliva’ > liur 

PMP *ulaR ' snake’ > ular/ural/urar 

PMP *biRbiR ‘lip, rm’ > bibir 

PMP *qauR ‘k.o. bamboo’ > aur 

PMP *niuR ‘coconut’ > Aiur 

PMP *ta(m)baR I ‘ be tasteless’, *ta(m)baR II ' cure, antidote’, *ta(m)baR 
III ‘ offer something’ > tabar ‘ tasteless, insipid, unsalted, unsweetened ’; 
tawar ' 1. make an offer (bargaining); 2. a cure, antidote ’ 

PMP *tukoR ‘ exchange’ > tukar 

PMP *[ JukuR ' luck, chance’ > ukur ‘ estimate’ 

PMP *apuR ‘chalk’ > kapu kapur 

PMP *layaR ‘sail’ > layar (probably borrowed from Malay) 

Javanese poli ‘ testicle’, Malay palir ‘ penis’, and Iban buah pelir ' testicle’ 


Nothofer’s argument for PMP *-R > -? evolves around the fact that ai? 
tolu? and iku? are basic vocabulary items. But so are ular/urar/ural and ukur, 

It would be difficult to assume that all Iban cases reflecting -r for *-R 
were borrowed (which does, of course, not exclude borrowing in cases lıke 
Iban /ayar). Moreover, a word like ukur has diverged too much in meaning 
from Malay ukur ' to measure’ to assume borrowing. 

Also illustrative are the Iban words tabar and tawar, which reflect 
Dempwolffs PMP homonyms *ta(m)baR (1) (2) and (3) Dempwolff 
thought it possible that the meanings ' tasteless ’ and ' antidote’ were related, 
but he did not contemplate a possible link between these meanings and that 
of ‘to offer’. Nevertheless, the PMP notions of ‘ tasteless’, * antidote’ and 
‘to offer? were quite likely related meanings attached to the same cultural 
complex.'! Iban exhibits -aba- for the PMP sequence *-aba-: in other Malayic 
isolects, this sequence became w. It is therefore evident that tabar is inherited. 
tawar may be borrowed from Malay: this seems particularly likely where 
tawar has the meaning of ‘ bargaining’, a practice which is more typical of 
the Malays with their trading economy than of the (until very recently) forest- 
dwelling Ibans. What is significant here is that in neither inherited tabar, nor 
in borrowed tawar, did diphthongization take place. 

Non-final *R becoming r is also well-attested in Iban, and Nothofer’s 
examples should be explained in a different way. akit does have a possible 
lending source in Kayan, a neighbouring language (cf. Kayan akit ‘ raft’), 
and the meaning of Iban rakit ‘ bring together’ is again too different from 
Malay rakit ‘ raft’ to assume borrowing. 

PMP *waRi (> PM *arı) became Iban ari, without loss of *R; the loss of 
*R in /am/ay is probably due to fast pronunciation of an earlier compound 
*kalo(he)om ari. 


!! An original semantic configuration including the meanings (1) ‘ tasteless `, (2) ‘ antidote’ 
and ‘to offer’ may be explained as follows In traditional Austronesian (and other) societies, 
non-kinsmen are quite often potential enemies. Anything coming from them is in principle dan- 
gerous, poisonous. When affinal relations are established with non-kinsmen, the exchange of 
gifts 1s a sine qua non Among these gifts, food occupies a prominent position, and the particular 
food being given qualifies the role of the participants in the relationship For instance, at a wed- 
ding ceremony the wife-givers may contribute rice and vegetables, whereas the wife-takers con- 
trıbute meat By accepting food from a potential enemy (who as a real enemy would be likely to 
give poisonous food), the receiver acknowledges that the giver has turned from an enemy into an 
affine The participants offer food to each other, which is not poisonous, and it seems that 
*ta(m)baR ‘ insipid’ expresses this non-poisonous quality of the food. (Compare Marcel Mauss’s 
study on ‘ The gift’, where he elaborates on the relation between the Germanic concepts ‘ gift ' 
and ‘poison’ (cf. German Gabe ‘ gift’ and Gift ‘ poison’; Dutch gift ‘1 gift; 2 poison’, and 
geven ‘to give’ vs ver-geven ' to poison ’).) 
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In the case of am/bi?, Nothofer does not explain the first syllable, nor 
does he mention the occurrence of bari?, ' to give’, which I consider as the 
regular reflex of PMP *baRoy. 

Nothofer's assumption that baraw * uncooked rice’ was borrowed into 
Iban after *R was lost and before ' diphthongization ' (cf. $ 2.2.2) took place 
is problematic. He also states that *-aR, *-ar and *-aR endings became -ay 
(as opposed to *-or endings becoming -aw, see below). The latter only makes 
sense if one assumes that, at the time ' diphthongization ' took place, *R was 
still present, at least in word-final position. If this is what Nothofer means, it 
implies a rather complicated series of phonological events which is hard to 
maintain on the basis of a single example. 

As a final remark, it should also be remembered that the distinction 
between *R and *r is a controversial one among Austronesianists. In many 
languages where the distinction seems to be made, the authenticity of words 
reflecting *R is far greater than of words reflecting *r. The matter needs _ 
much more thorough investigation than has been done so far, but as yet the 
evidence for the reconstruction PAN/PMP *r is weak. 


2.2.2. Iban final diphthongs 

Iban often exhibits one of the final diphthongs -ay or -aw where other 
endings are expected on the basis of other Malayic (and non-Malayic) com- 
parative evidence. For the sake of convenience (and admitting that this 1s not 
a proper use of the term) I call this phenomenon ‘ diphthongization '. In 
Adelaar (1985:65-6) I qualify the Iban diphthongic endings as unexplained 
irregular correspondences. I state that, in general, words originally ending in 
*-a, *-a?, *-an, *-an, and *-al sometimes had their endings replaced by -ay, 
and that words originally ending in *-ap, *-am, *-as, *-i(C) or *-u(C) some- 
times had their endings replaced by -aw. Original final *-ar was in some cases 
replaced by -ay, and in other cases by -aw. 

I maintain this qualification and characterization of the data, except for 
the assumption that *-ar became -aw in some cases. The evidence for this 
development was *kibar ‘to wave’ > kibaw: it is, however, more likely that 
kibaw developed from *kibas (same meaning), which would bring it in line 
with other -aw endings developing from *-as. 

Nothofer proposes another treatment. Admitting that his solution leaves 
him with a large body of unexplained counter-examples, he argues Iban -ay 
reflects one of the Proto-Malayic endings *-ay, *-oR, *-aR, *-an, -ar, *-as or 
*-is, and that -aw reflects one of the Proto-Malayic endings *-ay, *om, *-on, 
*.9n, or *-or. His evidence consists of the following examples: 


-ay: 
*bukan ‘not’ > bukay 
*alan ‘road’ > jalay 
*makan ‘eat’ > makay 
*pegar ‘hold’ > pogay 
*nda-n ‘mother’ > inday 
*apa-n ‘father’ > apay 
*nanjan ‘long’ > panjay 
*nulan ‘go home’ > pulay 
*tikar ‘mat’ > tikay 

*oggan ‘unwilling’ > angay 
*unday ' prawn’ > unday 
*taraban ‘ fly (v)’ > terabay 
*tilanjan ‘naked’ > tolanjay 
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*ta(n)tar ‘lift, hold in hand’ > tantay 
*suman ‘ cook (v)? > sumay 
*soluag ‘ kind of fish’ > saluay 
*molan ‘ kind of long grass’ > malay 
*lonkian ' hut’ > lankiay 
*imban ' parallel, next to’ > imbay 
*datan ‘come’ > datay 
*terban ‘ shield ' > taraban, tarabay 
*tonar ' quiet’ > tanan, tanay 
*tandan ‘loom’ > tandan, tanday 
*tambawan ‘ old house or village ’ > tambawan, tambaway 
*sambaran ' cross (v)? > sambaran, semboray 
*ruan ‘ gallery, room’ > ruan, ruay 
*randan ' grain roasted in pan’ > randan, randay 
“pungay ‘end, fringe’ > pungay, pungay 

penamban ‘end wall of longhouse ' > panamban, panambay 
*kombar ‘ open, spread ' > kombary, kombay 
*k-or-ombar ' open’ > karambay, karambay 
*kalan ' floorbeam’ > Kalan, kalay 
*jarag ‘far apart’ > jaran, jaray 
*bincag “carry with one hand’ > bincan, bincay 
*tandag ' visit (v) ' > tandan, tanday 
*umpan ' bait' > umpan, umpay 
*naman ‘ pleasant’ > paman, namay 
*bamban ‘rush, reed’ > bomban, bambay 


^ 


-aw: 
*puser ‘ twirl’ > pusaw 

*hatoy ‘liver’ > ataw 

*kibar ‘ wave (v)’ > kibaw 

*kiter * wander aimlessly, wave, sway to and fro’ > kitaw 
*boRas ‘raw rice’ > baraw 

*mas ' gold? > maw 

*bokas ' trace’ > bokaw 

*lapas ‘free’ > lapaw 

*kobas ' flick away’ > kabaw 

*tipis ‘ thin’ > mipaw (m- unexplained) 

*urom ' cloudy ' > uraw 

*tu(n)koy ' flat-bottomed boat’ > tukaw 

*sokom ‘ paddy husk’ > sokaw 

*rantom ‘all, all alike’ > rantaw 

*injom ' borrow ' > injaw 

*mu(n)sog ' cıvet’ > busaw ' hound’ 

*dopnon ' with ’ > oggaw 

*lonon ' miss, be lonely ' > lanaw 

*lombom > ‘ slow, unwilling’ > lambaw 

*diom ' quiet’ > diaw 

*bolien * witch doctor ' > boliaw 

*aron ‘far apart’ > jaraw ‘lop branches from a tree’ 
*sayar) ‘ pity ' > sayay, sayaw 

*ragon ‘crawl’ > ragan, ragaw 

*nanton ? > pantan, pantaw * tattoo’ 

*nangon ' board, platform’ > pangan, pangaw 
*koribon ‘ fruit core’ > koribag, koribaw 
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„ganjon ‘naked ' > ganjay, ganjaw 
galoy ' huge, big’ > galan, galaw 
*tikom ‘ throw’ > tikam, tikaw 
*kotom ' harvest, cut’ > katam, kotaw 
*sudon ' female deity ' > sudan, sudaw 
*poson ‘order (v)? > posan, pasaw 


Nothofer's evidence cannot be accepted for a number of reasons: 


(1) Some of Nothofer's *o's and *a's' in last syllables are contradicted by evı- 
dence from outside the Malayic subgroup or from Jakartanese (the only 
Malayic isolect which as a rule maintained PAN final-syllable *s). This 
applies to: 


*mu(n)san, cf. PMP *musar reconstructed with evidence from Tagalog, Toba 
Batak and Malay; 

*bukan, cf. Proto-Malayic *buken ‘ other’ and corroborating evidence from 
non-Malayic languages (Adelaar 1985: 167; 1992: 143); 

*datan, cf. Proto-Malayic *daton, Proto-Malayo-Javanic *Daten and PMP 
*Dator; 

*tikar, cf. Jakartanese tikor, which points to Proto-Malayic *tikor; 

*bolion, cf. Ngaju balian, Maanyan wadian and other evidence; 

*sayon, cf. PMP *sayan reconstructed with evidence from Tagalog, Malay 
and Ngaju; 

*tikom, cf. PMP *tikam reconstructed with evidence from Tagalog, Toba 
Batak, Malay and Ngaju; 

*poson, cf. PMP *posan !? reconstructed with evidence from Tagalog, Toba 
Batak and Malay. 


(2) In some protoforms Nothofer postulates a final syllable *o (instead of *a) 
for which, as far as I know, there is no external evidence. There are no corre- 
sponding PAN, PMP or Proto-Malayo-Javanic etyma with final-syllable 
shwa, nor does Jakartanese reflect shwa for them. The protoforms in question 
are *ragen, *panton, *pagger, *karibay, *ganjer and *galon. It is not clear 
whether *o or *a should be reconstructed in these cases. By postulating a 
shwa, however, the argument for a conditioning for the occurrence of -aw 
becomes circular. 

(3) Other derivations made by Nothofer are not warranted in view of Iban 
phonological history. For instance, Nothofer argues that oggaw ‘ with’ 
derives from *danon, with unexplained loss of *d- and excrescence of g. In 
Adelaar (1985: 90; 1992: 79) I point out the phonotactic condition for this 
excrescence, which is exclusively a last syllable beginning with a nasal and 
ending in -r. To assume it in aygaw in order to make it fit with a still ıll- 
matching *danen makes it rather weak evidence for the assertion that *-on 
sequences became -aw. The derivation of busaw ‘hound’ from *mu(n)sag 
‘civet’ is doubtful on the grounds that Iban already has a regular reflex 


12 Cf also Blust’s PMP *pas(o)qan ' carry on the shoulder ` (Blust, 1989.154) In spite of these 
higher-order reconstructions, however, a PM etymon *sahan ‘ carry on the shoulder’ would be 
appropriate. BH has sahan and Iban has saan ‘carry on the shoulder’, and Malay posan ‘to 
order ' apparently developed through vowel contraction from a causative *po(r)-sahan ‘ to cause 
to be carried (on the shoulder)’ It remains a problem how to reconcıle BH sahan and Iban saan 
with PMP *pas(a)gan, as the latter does not have a causative meaning 

A semantic relation between the notions of ordering and carrying is not uncommon, cf 
English ‘to carry” and ‘to carry out (an order)’; German tragen, Dutch dragen ‘to carry’ and 
German auftragen, Dutch opdragen ‘to give order to do st’; German legen, Dutch leggen ‘to 
put, lay ' and German auflegen, Dutch opleggen * to burden with s.t.’. 
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musan, munsay ‘ civet ', and furthermore that there are strong indications that 
busaw is a loanword. Whereas Richards (1981) gives both busaw and buso, 
Scott (1956) only gives buso (‘ k.o. civet’). buso must have come into Iban 
with a final mid-vowel (which in Iban only occurs in loanwords), and Scott 
registered it in this shape. It became more adapted to Iban phonotactic struc- 
ture by the time Richards included it in his dictionary, some 25 years later. 
Finally, as seen in sub (2), the *o in Nothofer's *mu(n)soay is contradicted by 
PMP *musan. 

(4) There is no need to derive /anaw from an otherwise unattested PM proto- 
form *lonen (as Nothofer does on p.55) Janaw simply developed from 
*lanap. (As a matter of fact, Nothofer himself indicates on p. 54 that /anaw 
derived from *lon>p.) 

(5) Nothofer postulates a suffix *-n in the early history of the kinship terms 
inday and apay: this is to bring these terms in line with other words with an 
-ay originally replacing *-an. But this is neither necessary nor warranted. 
Although not included in Nothofer’s list, words originally ending in *-a(?) 
may also obtain -ay, cf. *tuha(?) ‘old’ > tuay; *huma(?) ‘field’ > umay; 
*kita(?) * we (incl.) ' > kitay.” In analogy to these forms, there is no reason to 
depart from a protoform with *-n for apay and inday. On the contrary: none 
of the existing Iban kinship terms has a (fossilized) suffix -7, and although -p 
does occur in some other Malayic isolects, it is not widespread enough in the 
Malayic subgroup to warrant the reconstruction of an ancestral form for 
Proto-Malayic. 

(6) Nothofer states that, where doublets occur, the variant with a diphthong 
is likely to be inherited, and the variant without a diphthong must be bor- 
rowed. However, a number of loanwords from Malay disprove this assump- 
tion. Diphthongization 1s therefore not diagnostic for the authenticity of a 
word. Compare: 

gajay (Scott, 1956) and gajah, both meaning 'elephant', cf. Malay gajah 

* id^, ultimately < Sanskrit 
rasay, asay ' feeling’, cf. Malay rasa ‘id.’ < Sanskrit 
uday (a poetical form of udah) ' past, after’, cf. Malay sudah ‘ (perfective 

aspect marker) ' « Sanskrit (Gonda, 1973) 
piggay "plate, dish, cf. Malay pingan ' id.’, < Persian 
tiga, tigay, tigaw ‘three’, cf. Malay tiga (Proto-Malay had *talu ‘three’, 

which is still reflected in other * Malayic Dayak ' ısolects) 
kubaw ‘ fortress, blockhouse’, cf. Malay kubu). 

It is furthermore hard to conceive that dua ‘two’ or gawa? ‘ work, busi- 
ness' are borrowed. dua occurs along with duay ‘both’, and gawa? along 
with gaway ‘religious rites accompanied by festival’. The relation between 
gawa? and gaway follows from the circumstance that in a great number of 
Austronesian languages (and also other languages in South-East Asia and 
Oceania), the concepts ‘ work’ and ‘ (collective) ritual performance’ belong 
to the same semantic configuration. In Malay, however, both concepts are 
expressed by different words, viz. karja ‘work’ and upacara ‘ ceremony, 


P Richards also gives instances of diphthongization which do not fit mto the patterns 
described by Adelaar (1985) or by Nothofer (1988). For instance, a fair number of words ending 
in -u(?) have a doublet with -aw, cf. dulu? and dulaw ‘1. before, first; 2. formerly’, ragu? and 
rogaw ‘ disturbed’, kubu and kubaw ‘fortress’, losu and losaw ‘lazy, unwilhng’ There is also 
some variation between - aw and -ay forms, e.g. kuraw and kuray ' mottied (of skin) ', kucaw and 
kucay ‘ k.o. small bird’; cf. also the following unexpected cases. saranta? and sarantaw ‘ all alike, 
evenly’, /ita, Iıtan and litaw * 1. scar, mark, 2. boundary, mark, 3. measure equivalent to one 
fathom’, patah and pataw ' snapped ', pungay, pungay, pungaw *' end, fringe’, etc. 
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ritual’ (both being borrowed from Sanskrit; in some Malay dialects however 
kerja also refers to certain ceremonies, see Wilkinson). Finally, the assump- 
tion that final diphthongs are diagnostic for the inheritedness of a word is 
also disproved by the example of tabar/tawar (§ 2.2.1). 

(7) Nothofer claims that *-aR, *oR and *-ar became -ay, and that *-or 
became -aw (pp. 50 and 52-3), which implies that both *R and *r were still 
present before diphthongization took place. But on page 51 he simultane- 
ously argues that boraw ' uncooked rice’ must have been borrowed as it still 
reflects *R in spite of the fact that it has a diphthongal ending. This implies 
that *R was lost before dıphthongizatıon took place. These statements seem 
to be in contradiction, as already pointed out in $ 2.2.1. 

Considering the above’ arguments, there is little reason to maintain the 
sound correspondences proposed by Nothofer. 

Diphthongization seems to be a fairly recent phenomenon. Although 
other Ibanic isolects also show it, they differ with Iban as to which particular 
vocabulary items are affected. For instance, in the first six pages of the Kana 
Sera, a 250-page Mualang epic song I found makan ' to eat’, udah ‘ already’, 
pulan “go back’, balian ‘seer, shaman’, mas ‘ gold’, panabaray ' crossing 
(-place or -means)’ and bajalan ‘ walk, move’. In Iban, the corresponding 
forms show diphthongization. Mualang is mutually intelligible with Iban, and 
in a large number of the cases where Iban shows diphthongization, Mualang 
does as well. Keninjal, for which there are only basic word-lists available, has 
apay 'what?', sapay ‘who?’ corresponding to Iban nama ‘what?’ 
(< Sanskrit) and sapa ‘ who? ’. In reverse, it has buga ' flower’, apa? ' father ’ 
and suman ‘to cook’ corresponding to Iban buyay, apay and sumay respec- 
tively. (Keninjal is also mutually intelligible with Iban, Hudson, 1970). 

A phenomenon related to diphthongization is observed in Kendayan, a 
non-Ibanic Malayic Dayak isolect which is mutually intelligible with Salako. 
In a few cases, some Kendayan subdialects changed *-a(C) to -e(?) (which 
also reflects an earlier +-ay), e.g. gare? ‘salt’, bule ‘month’, buke? ‘not; 
other’, nape? ‘not yet’, supe? ‘ashamed’. These examples correspond to 
garäpm, bulàtn, bukatn, napàtn and supatn respectively in Salako, which 
shows this change only in a very few cases. 

I do not know the explanation for diphthongization in Iban. In most (but 
not all) cases it is possible to state the phonological conditions for the occur- 
rence of -ay and -aw. In a most general way, -aw developed from *-as, *-ap 
and *-am, and -ay developed from other endings. But it seems doubtful that 
the phenomenon itself was primarily motivated by phonological change. It 
may have been caused by the existence some time ago of a code in the Ibanic 
isolects. Many of the diphthongized variants of doublets are labelled as poetic 
in Richards (1981). Whatever the cause and conditions for diphthongization 
may have been, more comprehensive research (including an examination of 
syntax and possibly socio- and ethnolinguistic factors) is required in order to 
obtain a better understanding of this change. 


3. Conclusion 

Nothofer’s internal and external subgrouping of the Malayic isolects can- 
not be maintained. The phonological hıstory of Rejang shows that it is too 
different to include it in the Malayic group, and as shown elsewhere, 
Embaloh does not belong to it either. 

There is also no sufficient evidence as yet for a distinction between 
Malayan and Iban within the Malayic group. The origin of Iban ' diphthon- 
gization ’ admittedly remains a problem. But Nothofer’s explanation that it is 
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the result of a number of regular sound changes which are diagnostic for a 
separate classification of Iban from the other Malayic isolects is not substan- 
tiated by his arguments. I prefer to remain on the safe side, and as yet not to 
make a further classification of the Malayic language group. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


THE ANALECTS AND REPUTATION: A NOTE ON 
ANALECTS 15.18 AND 15.19! 


In this note I shall re-present an old solution to a small problem that was 
noted by Arthur Waley a little over fifty years ago.? In the course of doing 
so, I shall also challenge the view that the Analects does lend support to the 
view that Confucius maintained that it was important for the gentleman (jun 
zi #7-) to secure a reputation. Finally, I shall comment briefly on the sig- 
nificance that my overall analysis has for the view that the Analects, despite 
its composite nature,’ can nevertheless be read as a text which has been con- 
sciously edited such that it presents internally consistent themes. 

The problem noted by Waley concerns the interpretation of Analects 
15.18 and 15.19, which he translates as follows: 


The Master said, A gentleman 1s distressed by his own lack of capacity; he 
is never distressed at the failure of others to recognize his merits. 

The Master said, À gentleman has reason to be distressed if he ends his 
days without making a reputation for himself. 


In a footnote to his translation of 15.19, Waley notes a contradiction 
between 15.18 and 15.19, where ın the former, Confucius appears to attach 
no importance to personal reputation, while in the latter, he attaches con- 
siderable importance to it. Waley concludes, however, that since ‘ both say- 
ings completely lack context, it would be a waste of time to try to reconcile 
the contradiction °.’ 

Putting aside, for a moment, the alleged question of contradiction, there 
does seem to be reason to regard Confucius as having placed particular 
importance on the securing of a reputation, as is supported by the standard 
interpretation of Analects 9.23, which Waley (his 9.22) translates as follows: 


The Master said, Respect the young. How do you know that they will not 
one day be all that you are now? But if a man has reached forty or fifty 
and nothing has been heard of him, then I grant there is no need to 
respect him.$ 


The suspicion that Confucius himself was particularly concerned with the 
securing of a reputation’ is rendered all the more plausible by the following 


! My reference to the ‘ chapter and verse’ divisions ın Analects follows the divisions given in 
He Yan fa] 4 (c.190-249) et al., Lun yu jr jie EUER Hf, SBBY edition 

2 More recently, it has also been noted by Kimura Euch RKA F — ın his annotated trans- 
lation, Rongo mne (Tokyo, 1970), 412 

* The two studies which I have found most useful on the question of the composition and 
dating of the Analects are Takeuchi Yoshio A JA] 3$ HE. Rongo no kenky& 3538 0) fof Z (orıg- 
inally published in 1939), in Takeuchi Yoshio zenshü A Vy] S Z[E & FE, 10 vols. (Tokyo, 1979) 
vol. 1, and Kimura Eiichi, Kóshi to Rongo J| F- & 33% (Tokyo, 1971). The articles collected 
in Hu Zhaku f]; 2E, Lun yu bianzheng AEE sr (Taipei, 1978) may also be consulted with 


nif ATI 
profit. 
* Arthur Waley, The Analects of Confucius (London, 1938), 197. 
> Waley, The Analects, p 197, n.3 
* Waley, The Analects, 143. For consistency, I have used Waley's translation of this passage, 
although Lau's could equally well have been used My own translation follows below 


? A suspicion which 1s also attributed to Cui Shu FE uic (1740-1816). See Takigawa Kam- 
etaro YE J1| f c BIS. Shiki kaıchu koso 20 T EF BE (Taipei, 1982), 47 82 (p. 763). I have 
not, however, been able to locate this quotation in Cur Dongbi yi shu E REF BE 
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Shi ji SE5E passage which, in quoting Analects 15.19, includes one final sen- 
tence that is nowhere else transmitted: £ 


A gentleman has reason to be distressed if he ends his days without mak- 
ing a reputation for himself.’ How will I appear to later ages? " 


Following the quotation, Sima Qian 5] 7 (145-c.86 B.C.) states that it was 
in order to secure himself a posthumous reputation that Confucius undertook 
his work on the Spring and Autumn Annals." If Confucius were motivated to 
undertake this work to secure a reputation, this would lend support to the 
view that in the Analects Confucius did attach particular importance to the 
securing of a reputation. Over and above this, it would also be cause to call 
his integrity into serious question. 

This suspicion regarding Confucius’s integrity might be seen to be tem- 
pered by Confucius’s remark at 4.5 which Lau ” translates as follows: 


If a gentleman forsakes benevolence, in what way can he make a name for 
himself? The gentleman never deserts benevolence, not even for as long as 
it takes to eat a meal. If he hurries and stumbles one may be sure that it is 
in benevolence that he does so. 


Nevertheless, on this interpretation, it is still apparent that Confucius values 
reputation and so it is understandable how later commentators came to 
regard Confucius of the Analects as encouraging the securing of a reputa- 
tion.” 

Yet, we are still faced with the problem of explaining Analects 15.18 
(and the closely related passages, 1.16, 4.14, and 14.30). About eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, a similar difficulty was pointed out by a nameless interlocu- 
tor'^ in the ‘ Examining falsity’ (‘Kao wei’ #({8) pian FR of Xu Gan’s 
GRAF (170-217) Discourses that hit the mark (Zhong lun 4134): 9 


On the one hand, Zhongni hated the prospect of dying without having 
established a reputation. Yet, on the other hand, he despised false reputa- 
tions. This being so, then how could such a position be upheld? '® 


è It is my conjecture that this sentence was probably appended by Sima Qian to justify his 
own interpretation of the passage. 

? Lau, The Analects, 135, translates as follows’ ‘ The Master said, “ The gentleman hates not 
leaving behind a name when he is gone ".' Both translations are appropriate to the sense in 
which Sima Qian understood the passage (or wanted it to be understood—a view for which I 
think a Lu could be made, especially in the light of Sima Qian's philosophy as revealed in Shi 
ji, juan 61). 

10 Sh: jt, 47 (Beijing, 1982), 1943. 

!! Shi ji (juan 47), 1943 

I The Analects, 72. I have used Lau’s translation here because ıt illustrates an interpretation 
of the passage that I will argue is mistaken. Waley's interpretation 1s sound. 


P The great Qing dynasty (1644-1911) Confucian scholar, Qian Daxin SE HT (1728-1804), 
for example, quotes Analects 15 19 and 4.5 in support of this view. See his Shi jia zhaı 


yang xin u E PREF Ek. 18.4b-5a, SBBY edition. 


4 Actually, there is little reason to consider this interlocutor to be anything other than a con- 
vement literary persona allowing Xu Gan to introduce his own views on the matter This device 
is not uncommon in Han /un f, ‘ discourses ’ 

5 Xu Gan is an important but little studied thinker of the Han-Wei intellectual transition. As 
one of the ' seven masters of the jian an gr (196—220) period ’ he was most renowned for his 
composition of fu Bi ‘ rhapsodies ', and ‘ discourses’. His importance as a thinker derives prin- 


cipally from his creative appropriation of the name and actuality (ming shi AVEC ) polarity, 
employing it as a philosophical paradigm central to the body of ideas he expounds in Zhong lun, 
a collection of his surviving philosophical essays. See my Name and actuality in early Chinese 
thought (Albany, N.Y., forthcoming). 

'5 Long xi jing she BE SGT & edition, edited by Zheng Guoxun AREA (Yangzhou, 1917), 
B 5a. 
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In reply, Xu Gan advances an interpretation which dissolves the apparent 
contradiction between 15.18 and 15.19. In the standard ınterpretation of 
Analects 15.19, the word $8 is read as cheng on the level tone (ping sheng 
ZR) and taken to mean, ‘to esteem, to commend, to hold in regard’. Xu 
Gan, however, unlike his interlocutor, would appear to read ffi as chen on 
the falling tone (qu sheng 3"# ), meaning ‘to match, to correlate with °." 
Following this alternative reading, the Analects passage translates as follows: 


The gentleman is distressed at the prospect of dying and leaving behind 
him a name that does not match his actual quahties. 


On this reading, Confucius's real concern was that a name should only be 
applied to its correlating actualıty, and naturally this could only be brought 
about after that actuality had been established." Hence, Xu Gan's reply to 
his interlocutor: 


What 1s your problem? A name is that which is used to name an actuality. 
When an actuality has been established, its name follows after it; it is not 
the case that a name is established and then its actuality follows after it. 
Thus, if a long shape is established then it will be named ‘long’ and if a 
short shape is established then 1t will be named ' short’. It is not the case 
that the names ‘long’ and ‘short’ are first established and then the long 
and short shapes follow after them. That which Zhongni valued was those 
‘names’ that truly name actualities. In so valuing names, he thereby val- 
ued actualities.? 


Xu Gan is arguing that Confucius only gave his respect and esteem to those 
names that had correlating actuality. Thus, if a man enjoyed a particular rep- 
utation but did not measure up to the actuality ‘ behind ’ that reputation, 
then this would be a matter inviting censure. On this interpretation it 
becomes apparent that Confucius did not attach particular importance to the 
securing of a reputation. Only to the extent that a reputation falselv repre- 
sents an individual's actual accomplishments was he concerned with reputa- 
tion. Accordingly, there is no contradiction between Analects 15.18 and 15.19. 

As to Analects 9.23, I believe that the standard interpretation is incorrect, 
and should be translated as follows: 


The young should indeed give one cause to worry! How can one be 


"Yu Yue RHR, Qun yng png yt ARMEE, (1881), 31.19a-19b and Xue Kan Bx ffi. 
Yangmıng chuan xi lu [GAARA Se, 1.736, in Wang Wencheng gong quan ji 
EXE AE (Shanghai, 1925), also follow this reading. Indirect support for this reading 1s 
also provided in Liu Yrs ZA, (180-221) essay, Zheng ming EZ. in Qun shu zht yao 
AREE SH, SBCK ed , 47 4a The subject of the passage 1s also related to Analects 15.19 


‘How can names be corrected?’ 

‘Ifa man’s actions are not virtuous, then he should not be called by a virtuous name. In 
callıng a man by a particular name, the title must actualıze the way he is and reflect how he 
ıs constituted Thereby there will be no actualıty which fails to match (chen) its name and no 


name which fails to be plumb in line with (dang, "5$ ) its actuality. ’ 

'§ We also find this interpretation advanced by Zhang Shi aE AK (1133-80) in his Geng sı Lun 
yu pe ZE RARE fü , 8.8a, in Wu qtu ber zhaı Lun yu ji cheng 58E SK (8 PA ass BERN, , compiled 
by Yan Lingfeng fee in = (Taipei, 1966) His wording also closely resembles that of Xu Gan. 

? B.5a. 

2 On understanding wer Ez in this passage to mean ‘to fear’, ‘to worry’, rather than 
‘to hold in awe’, or ‘to respect’, I follow Wang Shulin E 24K, Lun yu yi zhu ji yi wen jiao 


kan EIE meat M Se ACTAE) 2 vols. (Taipei, 1981), 1:180, and Yang Bojun fA FA I, Lun yu 


eel 


yi zhu Sae SEE (Beijing, 1962), 101 
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so sure that in years to come they wıll not be able to match one’s present 
achievements? Equally, however, even if one is already forty or fifty and 
remains unheard of (wu wen $i), this is nothing to be worried about. 


This passage belongs to a group of passages, 9.18 to 9.23, which share 
the common theme of diligent application to the task of self-cultivation. 
In the first two sentences, Confucius can be understood to be exhorting his 
more senior disciples to apply themselves unstintingly to the task of self- 
cultivation, saying that they should be worried if they become smug about 
their achievements or lax in their efforts. Shortcomings in these regards 
would become apparent when they compared their own efforts with those of 
the more promising younger disciples. In the final sentence, he makes the 
important point that self-cultivation is an ongoing process that is just as vital 
for a fifty-year-old as it is for a twenty-year-old. Given that throughout the 
Analects what is meaningful (yi 3&) is the individual's commitment to the cre- 
ative challenge of becoming a gentleman, and to living according to the Way, 
then surely it is unlikely that Confucius should also attach importance to 
becoming ' heard of’. 

The word wen Fl, ‘to be heard of’, in the sense of ‘ reputation °, is only 
used in one other passage in the Analects, at 12.20.? In that passage it has a 
distinctly pejorative sense: 


Zi Zhang -f-5& asked, ‘What must a gentleman be like such that he can 
be said to have “ made it” (da 3%)?’ The Master said, ‘What do you 
mean by to have “ made it "?' Z1 Zhang replied, ‘ This is when one is cer- 
tain to have been heard of whether serving in office or living in retirement 
at home.’ ? The Master said, ' That is not to have “ made it”, that is to 
have been “heard of” (wen). A person who has “ made it”, is one who 
has an upright disposition and loves to do what is right, who is sensitive 
to what people say and observant of their expressions, and who is mindful 
of being deferential to others. Such a person is certain to have “ made it ”, 
whether serving in office or living in retirement at home. A person who 
remains merely “ heard of”, however, is one who appears to be humane 
(ren) even though his conduct belies the appearance. Such a person is cer- 
tain to have been heard of, whether serving in office or living in retire- 
ment at home. ' 


Given that the import of this passage supports my interpretation of 9.23, it 
seems reasonable to infer that the word wen also carries a pejorative sense in 
9.23. 

As to Analects 4.5, I translate it as follows: 


If a gentleman ceases practising humaneness, how can he possibly fulfil 
that name? A gentleman does not turn his back on practising humaneness 
for a moment. Even when harried or in straitened circumstances he will 
certainly continue to practise humaneness. 


The name referred to here is that of ‘ gentleman ’. By definition, to be a gentle- 
man one must practise humaneness. Should one fail to do so, one would no 


? One possible exception to this ıs 5 13. Like Waley and Lau, however, I follow the interpre- 
tation advanced by Zhu Xi. an 
? My interpretation of this sentence follows Kimura Eiichi, Rongo, 316-17, rather than the 


standard interpretation. 
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longer live up to the name ‘ gentleman’. And, as to whether the gentleman 
should be concerned about being known, Analects 1.1 is quite clear: 


Is not being a gentleman not to be upset should others fail to recognize 
one? 


Concluding remarks 

If Analects 15.19 is understood in the light of the interpretation that I 
have attributed to Xu Gan, then Waley’s charge that Analects 15.18 and 
15.19 are mutually contradictory is seen to be unfounded. As for his view 
that since ‘ both sayings completely lack context, it would be a waste of time 
to try to reconcile the contradiction ’, I would argue that he has simply failed 
to identify the appropriate context. Indeed, ıt could be argued that there are 
actually two contexts that have a bearing on the interpretation of the two 
passages. The first and main one might be termed the ‘ macro-context’, that 
is, the Analects as a whole. In my analysis I have shown that a variety of pas- 
sages from different parts of the Analects (and hence representing different 
strata in this composite text) reinforce the message that Confucius did not 
regard the securing of a reputation as a matter of importance. Furthermore, 
the persona of Confucius that emerges from the passages discussed is a con- 
sistent and credible one. These observations lend support to the view that the 
Analects 1s ‘ a collection of enduring thematic material, ... a rough consensus 
text, whose contents were more or less endorsed by all factions of the Ruist 
community over a period of time °.” 

The second context to which I have alluded might be termed the ‘ micro- 
context’. In discussing my interpretation of Analects 9.23, I noted that this 
passage could be identified as part of a group of passages, a fact which has a 
direct bearing on how 9.23 should be understood. Such a group of passages 
is what I mean by a micro-context. An understanding of Analects 15.19 
should also take account of its micro-context. I believe that Yang Shi 
ER (1053-1135), one of the four renowned disciples? of the Neo- 
Confucians Cheng Hao £85 (1032-1085) and Cheng Yi EEE (1033-1107), 
was correct to regard Analects 15.18, 15.19 and 15.20 as comprising a group 
of three interrelated passages.” In 15.20 Confucius is recorded as saying: 


What the gentleman seeks, he seeks from within himself; what the small 
man seeks he seeks from others.” 


That which the small man seeks from others is reputation, while it is the cul- 

tivation of potency (de f&) that the gentleman seeks within himself. This is 

thematically consistent with the interpretation that I have presented for 15.18 

and 15.19. To interpret 15.19 as Waley has is to ignore both the macro-con- 
text and this micro-context. 

JOHN MAKEHAM 

University of Adelaide 


= One of the two different ways of looking at the Analects identified by Robert Eno. See his 
The Confucian creation of heaven (Albany, 1990), 80 The ‘ period of time’ he refers to is the 
Warring States period RN . 

5 The other three being Xie Liangzuo SH EE (c (1050-1103), You Zuo THF ARE (1053-1123) 
and Lu Dalın AA ES (1040-92) 


5 See Zhu Xi SEES, St shu zhang zhu V4 28 Es] (Being, 1986), 165-6, where he quotes 
Yang Shi. 
? Lau, The Analects, 135, mod 
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A. KIRK GRAYSON: Assyrian rulers 
of the early first millennium B.c., I 
(1114-859 B.c.). (The Royal 
Inscriptions of Mesopotamia. 
Assyrian Periods, Vol. 2.) xxii, 
425 pp., 5 microfiches. Toronto, 
Buffalo and London: University of 
Toronto Press, 1991. $150. 


The third volume to appear in the main 
series of Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia 
continues from the point where the first left 
off The period covered, beginning with the 
reign of Tiglath-pileser I and ending with that 
of ASSurnasırpal II, 1s the same as Grayson’s 
earlier volume of translations, Assyrian Royal 
Inscriptions, 2 (Wiesbaden, 1976, hereafter 
ARI). This time full editions are given These 
are presented in the customary RIM style: 
each individual text 1s treated to an ıntro- 
duction, followed where appropriate by a 
catalogue of manuscripts, then a short com- 
mentary on the source or sources, a biblio- 
graphy, and finally the edition—briefly anno- 
tated and, where there is more than one 
manuscript extant, composite—and transla- 
tion on opposing pages, with manuscript 
scores on microfiche in an envelope attached 
to the inside back cover. 

It is interesting to observe how the field has 
progressed in the 15 years that separate 
Grayson’s first treatment of these inscriptions 
from his second. Principally this progress 
takes the form of the interım publication of 
previously unavailable sources. Grayson has 
himself led the way in this, not only by 
encouraging colleagues to contribute copies of 
unpublished fragments of royal inscriptions to 
the RIM project's Annual Review, but also by 
participating in the publication of the 
inscribed cones of the Istanbul Archaeological 
Museum (Royal inscriptions on clay cones from 
Ashur ..., with Veysel Donbaz, = RIM 
Supplements, 1). As a result several entirely 
new texts, as well as further manuscripts of 
known texts, have come to light since 1976. 
Thus two clay tablet fragments of Tiglath- 
pileser I from ASSur, first described by 
Weidner, have been copied in Istanbul by 
Donbaz and published in the Annual Review, 
and are now edited for the first tme 
{A.0.87 7-8 in the RIM catalogue). The three 
other fragments published by Donbaz in the 
same place take their place in the new volume 
as duplicates of A.0.87.4, a text of which 
another source was made available a little ear- 
lier by I L Finkel, also in the Annual Review. 
Text no. 14 of the same king in ARI is now 
regarded after collation as a source for no 10, 
and hereafter the numeration of Tiglath- 
pileser’s inscriptions in the two books 1s neces- 
sarily out of step. The recent systematic exam- 
ination of inscribed bricks in Berlin by 
J. Marzahn and L. Jakob-Rost (Ziegeln; VAS, 
23) has brought to light new exemplars of ARI 
nos. 20-1 which in the new numeration are 
catalogued as A.0.87 22-3, and ARI no. 24 is 
now fully restored by duplicates from Assur, 


and becomes A 0.87.28. A similar enterprise 
conducted in London by C. B. F Walker 
(CBI) has revealed that there are probably 
four inscriptions. relating. to Tiglath-pileser's 
work on the quay wall of the Husir [modern 
Khosr] at Nineveh, not two as previously 
thought, so ARI nos. 22-3 are replaced by 
A.0 87.24—7. Two of the fragments listed in 
ARI, | f, n 8-9, as likely to belong to the 
reign or era of Tiglath-pileser I turned out, on 
closer examination, to be further sources of 
A.0.87.10 (exemplars 7-8), while others take 
their place ın the new volume among the texts 
catalogued as A.0.87.1001-25. 

Little new maternal relating to the kings 
who ruled Assyria m the two centunes that 
fall between Tiglath-pileser I and Aššur- 
nasirpal II has come to hght since the publica- 
tion of ARI. Most important are Rm II 261, 
an additional fragment of a known tablet of 
Eriba-Adad II (no 1 of this king in ARI, now 
A.0.90.1), of which a copy was made available 
by A. R Millard in the Annual Review, vari- 
ous pieces of clay cones (Donbaz and 
Grayson, Clay Cones, nos. 119-27, etc., edited 
in the new volume under the appropriate 
reigns); a piece of stone vase inscribed with 
the titles of Adad-näräri IL, and completely 
new (A.0.99.6), a clay cone of the same king 
from Tell Billa, published as the volume went 
to press by H. Galter, JCS, 41, 1989, 235f. 
(A.0.99.8), and a duck weight of Tukulti- 
Ninurta II, published by J.-P.Grégoire in 
1981 (A.0 100.10). 

The remainder of the book--just over 
half—is devoted to the inscriptions of King 
ASSurnasirpal II, the first great Assyrian ruler 
of the first millennium. There are 138 of them, 
against 72 1n ARI, an expansion in the cata- 
logue which mainly reflects a different organ- 
ızation But here again new texts have 
appeared since the publication of Grayson’s 
earlier volume The most significant additions 
are a substantial inscription from the back of 
a monumental lion from Nimrud, which was 
first edited by Lynne C. George and W. de 
Filippi under the aegis of the RIM project in 
1985 (A.0.101.32); and the inscribed bronze 
bands from A33urnasirpal’s gates at Balawat, 
not previously edited (main text: A.0.101.51, 
epigraphs A.0.101 80-97) Several short in- 
scriptions are also new, namely the slabs pub- 
lished by A. Harrak and S. M. Paley in the 
1980s (A.0 101 103-4), a cone fragment from 
Nimrud copied by J. A. Black in 1986 
(A.0.101.110), and some of the clay hands col- 
lected by Grant Frame in 1991 (A.0.101.120, 
123-4) Among the fragmentary inscriptions 
of ASSurnasirpal known to ARI but not trans- 
lated there, the clay tablet fragment K 4526+ 
ıs the most considerable, and following the 
edition of W Schramm m 1976 it now 
appears ın full treatment (A.0.101 33; N.B. the 
museum number as given in ARI erroneously 
included K 13835, which now takes its place, 
unjoined, as an exemplar of A.0.101.47) 

Too late to be included in the volume, how- 
ever, came the two funerary inscriptions from 
the tomb of ASSurnasirpal’s queen, Mullissu- 
mukannigat-Ninua These were discovered in a 
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vaulted crypt under the floor of a chamber 
(Room 57) of the NW Palace at Nimrud, 
ancient Kalah, in August 1989, and have now 
been edited by Abdullah Fadhil in Bagh. 
Mitt, 21, 1990, 471 ff The funerary inscrip- 
tion of another queen, Yabä, found in April 
1989, in a tomb below Room 49, immediately 
north of Room 57, was published by 
Abdulilah Fadhil in a companion article in the 
same issue of Bagh Mut (461 ff) No date is 
offered there for Yabä, but since a label of 
ownership engraved on a bowl from the same 
tomb identifies her consort as Tiglath-pileser 
III (see the news report in Minerva, 1/1, Jan. 
1990, 29), it 1$ expected that Yabä’s inscription 
will eventually be included in RIMA 4. 

The volume is rounded off with inscriptions 
of royal contemporaries of ASSurnasirpal. the 
Akkadian text of the famous statue of Adad- 
i'i of Guzana from Tell Fekherye, known 
only since 1981 (A 0 101 2004), and short texts 
of Mugézib-Ninurta of Sadikanni, namely two 
seal inscriptions, his own and that of the god 
Samnuha, and a label (A 0 101 2005-7) 

The collection of all this material in defini- 
tive editions ıs a great achievement. One may 
only hope that the RIM project 1s granted the 
continuing support it needs to bring to conclu- 
sıon the full series of volumes of Royal 
Inscriptions. of Mesopotamia. The debt of 
Assyriology to Professor Grayson and the 
Toronto team, to the authors of the individual 
volumes, and to the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada will 
then be great indeed. 


A R. GEORGE 


BoB BECKING: The fall of Samaria: 
an historical and archaeological 
study. (Studies in the History of 
the Ancient Near East, Vol. 11.) 


xvi, 153pp. Leiden, New York 
and Köln: E. J. Brill, 1992. 
Guilders 85, $48.75. 


This work originally came to life as a chap- 
ter in Becking’s doctoral thesis (Utrecht, 
1985) Within the book’s sıx chapters there ts a 
double focus First, Becking seeks to unravel 
the problem of whether or not there was a 
double conquest of Samaria by the Assyrıans 
in the late eighth century B.c.E This problem 
was originally posited by H. Winckler in 1892, 
but it 1s to Tadmor’s treatment of the problem 
(JCS, 12, 1958) that Becking addresses his 
analysis. This he does in chs n and m. The 
second focus, which comprises the rest of the 
book, 1s a survey of source material (including 
archaeological evidence) concerning factors 
attendant to any Assyrian conquest, but with 
specific regard to Samaria. deportation of the 
city’s inhabitants, repopulation of the con- 
quered city, and the creation of Assyrian 
provinces from conquered territory, m this 
case the former territory of Israel. 

Before reviewing the content, it is necessary 
to say a few words about the overall presenta- 
tion of this work Becking, a native of the 
Netherlands, has written this book in English, 
with the obvious intention of receiving a wider 
readership Although I admıre his ability to 
produce an analytical work in a language 
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other than his native tongue, I must say that 
the editorial control seems to have been nil 
Apart from inventive liberties. taken with 
English (words such as: ' destructed °’, ‘ pres- 
sion —oppression?, repression?, ‘ theirselves ’, 
etc), there are numerous misspellings, typo- 
graphical errors, subjects and verbs which do 
not agree, as well as inconsistent translitera- 
tions of Hebrew Most frustrating were a 
phraseology and syntax which leave his argu- 
mentation hard, and sometimes impossible, to 
follow. These problems combine to diminish 
the overall value of his work. 

Now to the first focus of Becking’s book 
(chs. u and in) In 1958 Tadmor re-examined 
the Mesopotamian sources, to evaluate 
whether there was one conquest of Samania 
with two claims, namely, those of Shalmaneser 
V and Sargon II, or whether Samaria was 
actually conquered twice Tadmor concluded 
that there was only one conquest per se by 
Shalmaneser V ın 722 (JCS, 12, 39), but that 
the normal deportations and resettlement were 
carried out by Sargon I] during a punitive 
campaign in 720. In short Becking generally 
follows Tadmor and argues for a double con- 
quest of Samaria In so doing he 1s quick to 
point out that there 1s no new evidence either 
to support or vitiate a double conquest 
hypothesis, thus he re-investigates the extant 
source material Both the biblical material (H 
Kings 17.3-6, 18:9-11) and the Babylonian 
Chronicle I i 27-28 attribute the conquest of 
Samaria to Shalmaneser V. However, there 1s 
the competing claim of Sargon II in his 
Display Inscription from Khorsabad Not 
only must these claims by the Assyrian kings 
be reconciled with one another but they also 
must be reconciled with the biblical record of 
one conquest This Becking does primarily by 
means of a reorganized chronology, placing 
the first conquest during the year 723 B.CE., 
Shalmaneser V’s last but one regnal year. 
Then he places Sargon IPs accession to the 
throne within the period 722/721 BCE, a 
period which, according to the ‘Ashur 
Charter’, saw the nse of an anti-Assyrian 
coalition in the west, jomed by Samaria 
Concurrent with that, Sargon II faced a major 
domestic crisis and turned his attention to 
securing his reign during this first regnal year. 
The second conquest of Samaria thus takes 
place during a campaign in 720 to crush the 
rebellion in the west, this time accompamed by 
the deportation of its inhabitants, the repopu- 
lation of the city and its annexation as a 
province of Assyria, as per Sargon H's annals 
Secondly, ın order to square this 
actuality/chronology of events with the biblical 
record, Becking takes the account in II Kings 
of one conquest as a conflation of two 
accounts by the deuteronomistic author, who 
“living at least a century after the events, was 
no longer aware of the double conquest of 
Samana ’ However, this resolution does 
require two assumptions’ (1) that the Hebrew 
writers/redactors could ‘ forget’ that Samana 
was conquered twice, and, (2) having thus for- 
gotten the double conquest, these same writ- 
ers/redactors wrongly placed the deportations 
under the reign of Shalmaneser V. in 723 
(Becking’s chronology). Nowhere does 
Becking address the question that, having 
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been victims of the Assyrıans’ wrath, and hav- 
ing lost their homes and livelihoods, might not 
the Israelites have thus accurately remembered 
the king who perpetrated these atrocities 
against them? Nevertheless, Becking’s argu- 
ment in favour of a- double conquest is 
provocative. 

The second focus of Becking’s work is gen- 
erally a compilation of documentation sup- 
porting’ (1) the deportation of Samana’s citi- 
zens (II Kings 17:6) to Halah, Gozan on the 
banks of the Habor, and the cities of the 
Medes (ch. 1v). Supporting evidence is found 
both in the theophoric element of YHWH in 
personal names and in the number of names 
which have biblical counterparts or can be 
found in Samarian ostraca/inscriptions. (2) 
The repopulation of Samaria (II Kings 17:24) 
with people from Babylon, Cutha, Avva, 
Hamath and Sepharvaim (ch. v). Two of these 
cities prove problematical: Hamath (if it be the 
Hamath on the Orontes) because it was part- 
ner with Samaria in the rebellion against 
Assyra, thus making repopulation to an 
equally rebellious city an logical choice; 
Sepharvaim, as it too has not been positively 
identified. Except that repopulation of con- 
quered cities was a standard Assyrian practice, 
Becking finds little to support or disprove the 
biblical claim. (3) The creation of an Assynan 
province in the former territory of Israel. 
Documentation of the period from the con- 
quest of Samaria to Assyria’s demise before an 
ascendant Babylonia 1s scant, but the province 
of Samerına is well established, along with its 
neighbouring provinces of Du'ru, Magidu and 
Gal'a(d)a. Becking concludes that with the 
combination of Assyrian conquests, deporta- 
tions and repopulations, the former kingdom 
of Israel became loyal to Assyrian authority 
and remained such to the end of Assyrian rule 

In sum, this book provides a lively re-inves- 
tigation of the double conquest hypothesis and 
amasses a rich bibliography regarding both 
the Mesopotamian and biblical source materi- 
al concerning Samaria. The latter is probably 
its strongest recommendation. However, the 
sloppy editing of this volume as regards the 
English language does frustrate the reader’s 
ability to follow Becking’s argumentation with 
clarity, and this is a serious fault. 


JACK N. LAWSON 
MARTIN E. MARTY and R. Scotr 


APPLEBY:  Fundamentalisms ob- 
served. (The Fundamentalism 
Project, Vol. 1) xvi, 872 pp. 


Chicago and London: University 
of Chicago Press, 1991. $40. 


‘Fundamentalism’ is a word which, like a 
well-struck billiard ball, ricochets around the 
table, gathering new angles and nuances as it 
goes. Like ‘time’ for Augustine, we all know 
perfectly well what ıt ıs untıl we are asked to 
define it. Fundamentalism observed is the first 
product of the Fundamentalism Project, 
funded by the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and based in Chicago. The aim of 
the Project is to bring understanding to a wide 
audience of movements which are ‘so fre- 
quently catalysts in an unsettled world’ At 
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the same time, the volumes {a further five are 
proposed) are ıntended to appeal to librarians 
as encyclopaedic, to serve as text-books, and 
to be scholarly monographs in their own right. 
Those latter aims, to be realized, would 
require, not only far more systematic bibli- 
ographies, but also the discipline of a more 
comprehensive index than appears in this vol- 
ume—maybe if contributions to future vol- 
umes are typed on compatible disks, that 
roblem could eastly be solved. But apart 
rom that disappointment (and one which 
arises only in relation to the Project’s own 
stated aims), the volume is an impressive col- 
lection of essays by writers who have sufficient 
command and confidence to bring order to 
often confused and uncharted fields. 

Judaism is represented by two studies, the 
first of the ultra-Orthodox, for whom Heilman 
and Friedman prefer the term haredım, from . 
Is. 66.5, “you who tremble at His word ’, their 
emergence ıs set in the wide context of the 
attempt of Jews, from the maskılım onward, to 
come to terms with modernity. The second 1s 
of the Gush Emunim, the Bloc of the Faithful, 
which emerged as a consequence of the Yom 
Kippur War. This is a searching essay, based 
on personal memories, and divided between 
history (and prospect) and analysis of a move- 
ment whose battle cry 1s ‘not one inch of 
land ’ and its watchword, ' do or die’ 

Chnstianity evokes two reviews of the 
North American scene, one of North 
American Protestant fundamentalism, the 
other, in two parts, of Roman Catholic tradi- 
tıonalısm and activist conservatism ın the 
United States. Shall ever the twain meet? 
These essays make it clear that the ‘ groups’ 
involved are travelling backward to very dif- 
ferent points of departure The most extreme 
of them look at the more moderate conserva- 
tives and share Evelyn Waugh's outrage at the 
political Conservative party, “The trouble 
with them is that they have not put the clock 
back a single second.’ The dangers to which 
they point would then be exemplified (in their 
view) by the spread of Protestant fundamen- 
talism in what was once the preserve of 
Roman Catholicism, Latin America—the sub- 
ject of an article by Pablo Deiros. 

Islam features in four articles, with a focus 
on Egypt, Sudan and South Asia, and on 
activist Shi‘ism in Iran, Iraq. and. Lebanon. 
The remaining articles are on fundamentalism 
as it occurs among Hindus, Sikhs, Theravadin 
Buddhists, Confucians and Japanese. The 
book is held in a bracket of ‘a user's guide’, 
summarizing family resemblances in funda- 
mentalist activities (fighting back, fighting for, 
fighting with, fighting against, fighting 
under—ın this last case, God or some tran- 
scendent reference), and of an ‘interim 
report’ on whether the term can usefully be 
detached from its original ‘ embeddedness’ in 
Protestant Christianity and be used more 
widely, as colloquially it clearly ıs. This is an 
exercise in second-level phenomenology, which 
attempts to use the first level (the bulk of the 
book) to ask what it is that has evoked the 
behaviours which have been described as fun- 
damentalist. This is a sophisticated endeavour, 
waiting for further testing in the subsequent 
volumes. What must certainly be added is the 
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recurrent characteristic in these groups of oper- 
ating (or of being operated by) the equivalent 
of downward causation The ınterım report 
concentrates on conservation and defence, but 
fundamentalist conservation 1s constrained by 
known futures which work powerful effects, 
not least in relation to martyrdom. Much 
would also be gained in subsequent volumes 
from an analysis of the ways ın which funda- 
mentalist groups are systems protecting and 
transmitting information perceived to be non- 
negotiable—much of it entirely non-verbal 
The interim report draws attention to the 
characteristic behaviour of defining and main- 
taining boundaries, but no use is made of the 
sophisticated insights derived from the analy- 
sis of information systems 

But to say this 1s not to detract from a work 
of immense timeliness, grounded, as the edi- 
tors hoped, in erudition, but attentive to the 
necessity to make this subject open to a wide 
audience. If ıt helps decision-makers in the 
secular world to appreciate that religious 
beliefs cannot be discounted as inconsequen- 
tial, it will have served a major purpose 


J. W. BOWKER 


DOUGLAS PATTON: Badr al-Din Lu’lu’, 


Atabeg of Mosul, 1211-1259. 
(Occasional Papers, no.3.) vili, 
lll pp. Washington, Seattle: 


Middle East Center of the Jackson 
School of International Studies, 
University of Washington, 1992. 
(Distributed by the University of 
Washington Press. $12.95.) 


It is hardly surprising that numerous studies 
have been devoted to the mamlük regime 
which usurped control of Egypt from the 
Ayyubids, and ruled the Near East for over 
two and a half centuries, or that two bio- 
graphies should exist of the first great 
Egyptian Mamlük Sultan, Baybars, himself a 
usurper who fought successfully against both 
the pagan Mongols and the Christian Franks. 
But a mamlük who usurped the authority of 
the Zangid dynasty in the second-rank state of 
Mosul, and who collaborated with the 
Mongols even to the extent of participating in 
the overthrow of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, 
might appear a less promising subject for a 
book. It ıs a measure of Dr Patton’s art that 
he succeeds almost without effort in making 
this study of an anti-hero seem thoroughly 
worthwhile. Badr al-Din Lu'u was an 
Armenian slave who acted as virtually inde- 
pendent ruler of Mosul following the death of 
his old master’s son and successor, al-Qähır 
‘Izz al-Din Mas'üd, in 615/1218 and, after dis- 
placing the last feeble Zangid prince of Mosul, 
obtained caliphal recognition as sultan ın his 
own right in 631/1234 His main preoccupa- 
tions seem to have been to preserve his new- 
found power, especially ın the face of possible 
Zangid revanchism, and to extend the territory 
under his control, by whatever means came to 
hand. Thus he acknowledged, at different 
times, the overlordship of the Ayyubid princes 
al-Ashraf of the Jazira and al-Nasir Yiisuf of 
Aleppo, the Seljuk Sultan of Rüm, and the 
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caliph He may have sanctioned the presence 
of a Mongol resident (shiina) at Mosul from 
631-2/1234-5, and was certainly providing aux- 
iliary troops for the Mongols from as early as 
634/1237, while his efforts to appease these 
new and terrible neighbours received fresh 
impetus following their defeat of the Seljuks at 
Kosedagh in 641/1243 But it was not until 
652/1254 that he first inserted the Mongol 
gaghan’s name on his coinage, and then only 
temporarily 

By and large, Badr al-Din’s weathercock 
foreign policy seems to have served him well 
At the time of his death 1n 657/1259, he ruled 
not only Mosul, but also Sınjär and Jazirat 
Ibn “Umar, both one-time Zangid possessions. 
He had also briefly occupied Irbil on the 
Mongols’ behalf in 656/1258, m the wake 
of the operations against Baghdad 
Unfortunately, however, the dynasty he 
founded was shortlived. His sons proved less 
adept than their father, particularly in the 
unstable diplomatic situation that developed 
after the death of the gaghan Mongke and the 
Mongol defeat at ‘Ayn Jälüt Each abandoned 
his principality and fled to join the Egyptian 
Sultan, and when the eldest, al-Sälıh Ismäfıl, 
returned to Mosul in 660/1262, as part of 
Baybars’s bid to profit from the power vacu- 
um in Iraq, he was immediately attacked by a 
Mongol army, forced to surrender, and exe- 
cuted in characteristically gruesome fashion. 
Badr al-Din’s other descendants enjoyed 
Baybars’s favour, but after that ruler’s death 
their affairs declined and they seem to have 
lived in relative obscurity in Egypt 

Patton’s work ıs not made any easier by the 
absence of any Mosul-based chronicler after 
the death of Ibn al-Athir in 630/1233, with the 
result that we know very little, for instance, 
about Badr al-Din’s internal policy. But he 
charts the course of events with great skill, 
using a remarkable number of sources, many 
of them still unpublished one is the Berlin MS 
of Ibn Shaddäd’s al-A läg al-khatira, of which 
an important extract dealing with an Aleppan 
embassy to Badr al-Din ın 649/1251 is trans- 
lated in an appendix. A discussion of the 
sources (some of them not included even in 
the very full conspectus 1n Cahen's Syrie du 
Nord) would have been welcome, so too would 
some genealogical tables and a map of north- 
ern Iraq 


PETER JACKSON 


WILLIAM Facey: Riyadh: the old 
city: from its origins until the 
1950s. 383pp. London: Immel 
Publishing Ltd., 1992. £29.95, 


Riyadh, compared with the famous Arabian 
cities— Mecca, Medina, al-Ta’if, San‘a’, and 
Aden—has a relatively brief and, candidly, not 
very interesting history until early this cen- 
tury William Facey has made the best of a 
not so promising subject and an unsophisticat- 
ed architecture With the paucity of ınforma- 
tton on the city itself prior to the twentieth 
century (though Palgrave provides a plan of it 
dated 1862) he has been obliged to cast his net 
wide and concentrate on the history of Najd, 
so. much of ıt tribal fighting, even 1f given a 
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religious tincture. Facey smooths over the 
unattractiveness of the ‘Reform Movement ', 
Unitarians, rather like the Cromwellian 
Puritans, and dubs the mufawwi'ün, a sort of 
‘religious police’, intent on maintaining a 
repressive orthodoxy What they claim to be 
‘religious innovations’ are not so, of course, 
but the surviving popular practices of ancient 
Arabia. 

Hajr al-Yamäma has been suggested as 
about the location of present day Riyadh. On 
the early history of Hajr it is surprising that 
M. J. Kister’s ‘Mecca and Tamim’, ‘al-Hira. 
some notes on its relations with Arabia’, and 
other papers reprinted in his Studies m 
Jähiliyya and early Islam (Variorum Reprints, 
1980) have not been consulted. From pre- 
Islamic history Facey moves to Islamic Hajr, 
634-1446, but historical data being scant he 
has perforce relied on interpreting what is 
available at some length He goes on to deal 
with tribal life ın Wadi Hanifa, 1446-1600. 
Social structure, according to al-Juhani, com- 


prised three classes, gabilıyyun (tribes) 
khadırıyyun, and — 'abid  (slavers). The 


khadiriyyün are called farmers and traders, but 
the word khadiri suggests the former, it is to 
be compared with the makhädıra, migrant har- 
vesters of northern Yemen; in the Fadli sul- 
tanate they say: al-Higri bilad-uh al-khudra 
“the Higri's country 1s greenness’, 1.e. where 
crops are cultivated. This structure indeed 1s 
not dissımilar to that of Mecca at the time of 
the Prophet and the khadiri probably corre- 
sponds to the da'if and muskin (petty-trader). 

The chief town of the Riyadh settlement, 
says Facey, was Muqrin which during the 
seventeenth century began to be referred to as 
Riyadh. In ch. viu we come to the Reform 
Movement, the pact between the Shaykh 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhäb and the 
House of Sa'üd when Dur'iyya became the 
centre of the reforming mission following the 
tenets of the Hanbali Ibn Taymiyya. There 
follows the history of tribal fighting and the 
extension of Sa'üdi power until the fall of 
Diriyya to the Egyptians in 1818, Riyadh 
itself siding with the invader. About 1824, the 
Sa'üdi leader, Turki, now took Riyadh as his 
capital, but in 1837 it was captured by a new 
Egyptian force. However ıt became the capital 
of Faysal from 1843-65. Facey assembled the 
data from the Arabic chronicles collected for 
him by Charles Griffith and others, these 
chronicles tend to be very dull, as’ Arabic 
chronicles frequently are—quite the opposite 
of, say, the Yemen al-Jarmüzr's a/-Sirat al- 
Mutawakkılıyya and those of a number of 
other Yemen historians. 

Much of the last two-thırds of the book ıs 
based on European writers. The Palgrave 
adventure makes fascınatıng readıng. Philby is 
of course extensively drawn upon and pro- 
vıdes some of the information on the more 
intimate sides of life in. Sa'üdi Riyadh, and 
H. R. P. Dickson provides some interesting 
notes on the city. There was also the visit of 
Rrhani/Rayhani who, it appears from other 
sources (not Facey), seems to have been a 
United States agent and a keen observer 

The enormous expenditure of Ibn Sa'üd on 
entertainment must have entailed heavy taxa- 
uon on farming and herding, though no doubt 
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the Islamic rules were observed. By 1931 ‘the 
strain on the economy had become severe, in 
particular because of the Kingdom's flagging 
financial situation, which was seriously affect- 
ed by the worldwide slump and the devalua- 
tion of the local currency. ' 

There is much discussion of the topography 
of Rıyadh and the modifications that have 
taken place over the last fifty vears, but there 
is nothing about the builders themselves, their 
organızation and techniques of building in 
clay, which should be interesting. ‘Abdullah 
Nu'aym, a former mayor of Riyadh, once told 
this reviewer that maintenance of the old city 
is quite expensive, but care 1s taken of the his- 
torıc door of Qasr al-Masmak, shown with 
pride to visitors. Conspicuous ıs the lack of 
information about the womenfolk, though this 
is understandable, and the sugs, apart from 
the report of Leopold Weiss who speaks of 
*the women's market: it is hidden from view 
by a row of butchers' shops. Here the women 
sit—next to baskets full of eggs and vegetables 
spread on palm leaves ' Slaves formed an 
important element of the population—it 
would be interesting to know how they were 
organized Without a command of Arabic the 
author's reporting lacks the intimacy that con- 
versation with the citizens could have given it 
and the book 1s based on a selection from 
written sources, but Facey has done well with 
those and ıf there 1s comparatively little new 
about the book it 1s a well written and attrac- 
tive assemblage of data on the Sa'üdis and 
their capital. The presentation ıs accurate, the 
Arabic transcription not mutilated as in so 
much writing on Arabia The illustrations are 
well chosen and of documentary interest, but a 
general map of Arabia would have been useful 
and some simple tables of the Sa'üdiSu'üdi 
genealogical tree. The book has all the appear- 
ance of a commissioned, perhaps a subsidized 
piece of writing—though this is nowhere 
stated. 

A small point: the well operated by draught 
animals 1s a sdniya, not sawänt which is its 
plural Are there still any left in Riyadh with 
its six-lane motor highways? 


77 R. B. SERJEANT 


DAvID H. FINNIE: Shifting lines in 
the sand: Kuwait's elusive frontier 
with Iraq. xi, 221 pp. London: I. B. 
Tauris, 1992. £29.95. 


RICHARD N. SCHOFIELD: Kuwait and 
Iraq: historical claims and territori- 
al disputes. (A Middle East Pro- 
gramme Report.) [xiu], [137] pp. 
London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1991. £12.50. 


Both these books were written as a result of 
Saddam Hussein’s occupation of Kuwait in 
August 1990. Schofield was commissioned to 
produce his study by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs ın November and had , 
completed it by the following March, a 
remarkable effort. Finnie's book was appar- 
ently the outcome of the challenge by a lawyer 
friend to get to the bottom of Iraq's ‘ histori- 
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cal’ claims to Kuwait. He completed the work 
a year after Schofield, and hıs account there- 
fore benefits from hıs research and ıs more up 
to date 

Schofield’s study ıs a straightforward pre- 
sentatıon of the essential features affecting the 
respective cases of the two countries and will 
appeal, prima facie, to those who are special- 
ists. Finnie has written for.a more general 
audience, although his study 1s none the less 
serious for that While both authors progress 
chronologically, Schofield assumes a degree of 
expertise and presents the relevant material as 
a report, whereas Finnie has to introduce the 
reader to the generalities of the subject. 
Neither author however, attempts to place the 
dispute ın a wider political or regional context 
or to deal with parallel legal issues that may 
have relevance to the specifics of the 
Kuwait—Iraq case 

The first basic problem the authors have to 
address is whether Kuwait was an ' indepen- 
dent entity ' when Shaikh Mubarak signed the 
secret agreement with Great Britain in 1899. 
Certainly the answer will not be found in 
Finnie He has a tendency to adopt that 
cliché-ridden, folksy style that so often besets 
Western writers when trying to explain the 
natives of the darkest Gulf in their traditional 
life So he has nothing illuminating to say 
about traditional notions of tribes, territory, 
statehood, allegiance and legitimacy. Schofield 
simply presents the relevant facts as found in 
British official reports, but he does give the 
reader a sense of the geostrategical: features 
which Finnie lacks. For the next two con- 
tentious features ın the Iraqi-Kuwait debate, 
that 1s the relationship between Mubarak, the 
British and the Ottomans, culminating in the 
unratified 1913 Convention which laid down 
Kuwait's first boundaries, and then after the 
war between Britain (per pro the nascent Iraq 
and the 'mediatized independent ruler' of 
Kuwait) and Ibn Sa’ud which culminated in 
the Treaty of Muhammarah and ‘Uqayr 
Protocols of 1922, Finnie’s treatment is still 
for the popular reader For a fuller under- 
standing reference should be made to B C 
Busch’s Britain and the Persian Gulf, 
1894-1914 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1967), 
and C. M. Helms, The cohesion of Saudi 
Arabia (London, 1981) 

So the reader who knows the basics may 
jump to ch. 1v of Finnie, otherwise ıt 1s worth 
persevering for what follows 1s more than 
worthwhile and the jauntiness disappears as 
Finnie’s legal mind gets into gear and he 
stands back to see the British source material 
in perspective Now Finnie shows a more 
subtle picture than Schofield. The first essen- 
tial on which he throws real light (pp 62 ff) is 
the correspondence between Major J. More, 
the British Political Agent ın Kuwait, and Sir 
Percy Cox, High Commissioner for Iraq Cox 
stated in 1923 that as far as the British 
Government was concerned the Shaikh of 
Kuwait could be told that his boundary with 
Iraq was that of the Green Line tn the unratı- 
fied 1913 Anglo-Ottoman Convention ‘ but 
there seems no necessity to make special allu- 
sion to that document. ’ The present reviewer 
(Arabia's frontiers, London, 1991, 144-6, 387) 
interprets this to show that Cox was trying to 
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make ıt clear to all parties, Kuwait and the 
putative states of Saudi Arabia and Iraq, that 
they were not successor states to the Ottoman 
Empire and that the 1913 treaty was a dead 
duck. He believes that 1s a valid aspect of why 
Cox wanted no mention made of the 
Convention but what Finnie significantly 
demonstrates 1s that Cox was not fully in a 
position at that time to decide for the 
Government of Iraq and its monarch, and so 
all he could speak for was HMG The result- 
ing problem resurfaced when the League of 
Nations required, before terminating the Iraq 
mandate in 1932, that the new state should 
have ‘well-defined frontiers’ In the very 
important chapter ‘ Invisible lines at Geneva’ 
Finnie demonstrates that, because Iraq was 
not a party to that agreement with Kuwait, 
Britain had deliberately to obfuscate the issue 
and simply responded by stating that ‘ Iraq 
possesses well-defined frontiers with the limi- 
trophe states’. Nuri al-Sa’id’s famous letter, 
which seems to confirm Iraq’s de jure accep- 
tance of the de facto boundary, now takes on 
a different light. 

Here then ıs the main point of divergence 
with Schofield (p 65), who endorses the ‘ that 
was that as far as Britain was concerned ’ attı- 
tude adopted by the Foreign Office vis à. vis 
Iraq's pretentions in 1938 Asa result Finnie ıs 
prepared to go along, if needs be, with Iraq's 
arguments concerning the 1913/1923/1932 
boundary. For him the essential agreement ıs 
that made after the ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim 
debacle and the Ba'thist coup when on 4 
October 1963, the new Iraq Government for- 
mally recognized the independence and com- 
plete sovereignty of the State of Kuwait with 
the boundaries specified in the Prime Minister 
of Iraq's letter of 21 July 1932, that is, the 
Green Line of 1913 all that then remained 
outstanding was the precise demarcation of 
that boundary This became the United 
Natıon’s viewpoint and why ıts resolution of 
April 3 1991 refers to the 1963 agreement and 
sımply called on the Secretary-General to 
‘assist’ Iraq and Kuwait with demarcation 
For Schofield, 1963 merely reaffirms a posi- 
tion that had been formalized ın 1932. 

So here are two books essentially dealing 
with the same problem, more or less within 
the same terms of reference. At one level the 
common dimension 1s the presentation of the 
facts Here Schofield’s work is perhaps the 
more useful On the other hand, his study ıs 
largely bound by the British sources and their 
refutation of the Iraq: case Finnie 1s attempt- 
ing a more readable study, but for the special- 
ist the real point of interest will lie 1n his inter- 
pretation of the relevant documents from 1923 
down to 1963. Here he brings to bear a more 
critical approach than Schofield and when he 
starts thınkıng Iıke a lawyer hıs writing 
becomes admırably taut. He also has some 
hıghly pertinent thıngs to say about how the 
‘House of Sabah segued imperceptibly from a 
ruling family into a royal family. The conse- 
quences are apparent even today.’ 

What both authors agree on 1s that, what- 
ever the legal rights and wrongs of the case, 
Iraq has a strong sense of grievance which has 
manifested itself under three quite different 
governments and that problem will not disap- 
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pear as a result of delimiting the existing 
poundary Iraq needs proper deep-water 
access to the Gulf, and Warba and Bubiyan 
islands continuously emerge as the trade off 
by which Iraq might have settled the frontier 
dispute with Kuwait, but Kuwait has always 
proved totally intransigent. It may be, as 
Finnie asserts (p 124) that nothing in the 
British archives indicates that the boundary 
was some clever plot to deprive Iraq of mean- 
ingful access to the waters of the Gulf, but 
that is to ıgnore the whole genesis of Britain’s 
special relationship with Kuwait. Here 
Schofield has the better historical and geo- 
graphical perspective In 1899, Britain was 
determined to stop any other European power 
obtaming access to the Gulf through the terrı- 
tory of what became Iraq ‘ . we don’t want 
Kuwait, but we don’t want anyone else to 
have it.” And that historical legacy, like that 
of the Shatt al-‘Arab, has deeper implications 
for the stability of the region than legal inter- 
pretations about boundaries that were more or 
less imposed by outside Powers 


J. C WILKINSON 


BERNADETTE  MARTEL-THOUMIAN: 
Les civils et l'administration dans 
létat militaire mamlük  ( Ix*/xv* 
siécle). 516 pp., 10 plates, 3 maps, 
8 plans. Damas: Institut Frangais 
de Damas, 1991. 


This is a comprehensive and extremely 
detailed study of the bureaucrats during the 
period of the Cırcassıan Mamlük sultanate. It 
draws upon primary sources of three kinds 
the chancery manuals of al-Qalqashandi (d. 
821/1418), al-Zähıri (d 872/1468), and al- 
Khahdi (fl 841—54/1437—50); the biographical 
dictionaries, especially al-Daw’ al-lamı“ of al- 
Sakhäwi (d. 902/1497) and al-Manhal al-safi of 
Ibn Taghribırdi (d. 874/1470), and contempor- 
ary chronicles from al-Sulük of al-Maqrizi (d. 
845/1442) to Badä'ı‘ al-zuhür of Ibn Iyäs (d. 
930/1524). These sources have provided the 
author with an immense body of data, which 
are effectively marshalled ın support of her 
findings She is at the same time fully con- 
scious of the limitations of the sources the 
bias, for example, of the biographers ın their 
accounts of converts, the paucity of informa- 
tion on relationships between the bureaucrats 
and non-official society, the idealized picture 
presented of the bureaucrats, both as a group 
and as individuals. For this subject and 
period, as for most pre-modern Islamic his- 
tory, the control exercised by archival ma- 
terials on the somewhat subjective literary 
sources 1s lacking. 

The first part of the work (pp 27-179) 
describes the Mamlük administrative system, 
beginning with a survey of its three branches 
composed of the departmental bureaucrats, 
the religious functionanes, and the mihtary 
officrals Much of this 1s ground that has 
already been covered by earlier writers such as 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Popper and Ayalon, 
as mentioned by the author The period 
studied in this book ıs the second half of the 
Mamlük sultanate, and a systematic treatment 
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of earlier administrative developments ıs there- 
by precluded. Two developments appear to be 
peculiar to this later period. One 1s the accu- 
mulation of offices by a single individual (dis- 
cussed pp. 92-7), which to the best of this 
reviewer’s knowledge was almost, if not quite, 
unknown under the Turkish Mamlük sultans 
The other ıs the tenure of ‘ military’ offices by 
civilians, accompanied by the grant of amır- 
ates (pp. 65-74) This would have been ıncon- 
ceivable under the earlier sultans, but there 1s 
nevertheless a certain ambiguity, -A post 1s 
described as ‘ military” because it was orig- 
inally held by a member of the Mamlük milı- 
tary élite; it was not necessarily a post entail- 
ing actual military service It is clear that the 
' military ’ office most usually held by a civil- 
ian (ie a professional bureaucrat) in this 
period was that of ustädär The ustädär was 
not a field officer but a Household official, the 
royal steward. Furthermore under Barqüq the 
ustädär was put in charge of a newly created 
domestic treasury (divan al-mufrad)—a func- 
tion which could well be exercised by a 
bureaucrat. By contrast, a post which would 
almost certainly require military competence, 
that of commander of the Pilgrimage (amir al- 
hàjj) was allotted to a civilian only three times 
in this period. The following chapter deals pri- 
marily with the recruitment of the bureauc- 
racy, and examines the three means of access 
to the system; namely by heredity or other 
family connexions, through the patronage of a 
military or civilian notable, or through the 
purchase of office. The careers of seven indi- 
viduals are then examined in detail. The third 
chapter proceeds to a discussion of the geo- 
graphical, confessional and social origins of 
the bureaucrats, and their position in regard 
to the sultans, the military oligarchy, and the 
Mamlük soldiery. The impression conveyed by 
the numerous instances related is of the 
immense hazards which beset the careers of 
the high civil servants. Essential to their muli- 
tary masters, with whom they were sometimes 
on a friendly footing, their enjoyment of the 
fruits of office was always precarious Like the 
great officers of the Household and the 
Mamlük amırs in general, they were at all 
times subject to the arbitrary malevolence of 
the sultan. 

The second part of the book (pp. 181-325) 
is devoted to the reconstruction of ten dynas- 
ties of bureaucrats from data largely provided 
by al-Daw' al-lämı‘. Although these ten must 
necessarıly be a random sample wıthout wider 
statistical significance, it is interesting that six 
of them were famihes of converts from 
Christianity, and four onginated from Syria 
Two families are of particular note The first, 
Banü Abrl-Faraj, was of Armenian Christian 
origin, and unlike all the other families, almost 
exclusively held ‘ military’ posts Furthermore 
they made their home and the centre of their 
power at Qatyä, the customs-post 1n the desert 
between Syria and Egypt, of which they were 
virtually the lords. Secondly, the great bureau- 
cratic dynasty of PBanu’l-Ji‘än, originally 
Coptic converts from Damietta, is traced in 
detail from Fakhr al-Din ‘Abd al-Ghani (d 
808/1405) to Shihab al-Din Ahmad, who held 
office both before and after the Ottoman con- 
quest, but then ımprudently joined the rebel 
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viceroy, Kha'in Ahmad Pasha, and was 
hanged in 931/1524 

The thırd part of the work (pp 327-432) 
considers the bureaucrats as a constituent part 
of the society of Mamlük Egypt They were 
notables (a‘yan), and the first chapter begins 
with a discussion of the criteria which distin- 
guished a notable Culture, piety and wealth 
were characteristic of the group, “bien que 
l'examen des cas individuels nous améne à une 
appréciation. plus nuancée’ (p 361}—an 
admission which suggests that a notable, like-a 
gentleman, 1s subjectively recognized rather 
than defined objectively Nevertheless the 
three sections which follow provide abundant 
instances of the culture, piety and wealth (or 
otherwise) of these men, and ask pertinent 
questions, e.g. as to the contents of their 
hibranes and the sources of their wealth The 
second chapter deals with the position of these 
bureaucrat-notables in civilian society (their 
relations with the military having already been 
explored, as we have seen), the role of mar- 
nage in the building up and confirmation of 
family structure, and the links between them 
and the ‘ulamä’ on the one hand, and non- 
official social groups on the other. A chapter 
provided with illustrations, sketch-maps and 
plans demonstrates the contribution of the 
bureaucrats to the urban architecture. of 
Cairo, and concludes with an assessment of 
their power ın politics. In a political system 
where the'sultan, although the focus of power. 
was always in the last resort no more than 
primus inter pares among his amurs, there 
could be no room for interlopers from a dif- 
ferent social order In the author's words, ‘ En 
effet, les souverains étaient trop tributaires des 
emurs, ıl leur était donc difficile d'accorder des 
prérogatives à leurs secrétaires qui avaient pu 
déplaire au premiers’ (p 427) A general con- 
clusion (pp 432-5) summarizes the author's 
findings There are four appendices, one of 
which gives most useful chronological lists of 
the wazirs, kuttab al-sırr, and nuzzär of the 
diwän al-jaysh and diwän al-khäss. 

This 1s a work of monumental industry in 
which an immense mass of details 1s controlled 
to produce a systematic and essentially clear 
presentation of facts and queries The very 
numerous source-references appear to be 
remarkably free from slıps. The book ıs cer- 
tain to be both a quarry and a starting-point 
for further research One could wish for 
an equally careful and conscientious study of 
the bureaucracy under the Turkish Mamlük 
sultanate 


PM HOLT 


INA BEASLEY: Before the wind 
changed. people, places, and educa- 
tion in the Sudan. Edited by Janet 
Starkey. (Oriental and African 
Archives, 1). xxiv, 483pp., 12 
plates. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press for the British Academy, 
1992. £30. 


Students of modern African and Middle 
Eastern history have noted the literary ouput 
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of British officials in the Sudan Most of their 
works—memoırs and popular histories—have 
come from the pens of the Political Service, 
whose members’ lonely hours in remote dis- 
tricts or long years in retirement provoked 
some remarkable efforts Fewer accounts have 
come from the lower ranks or from the techni- 
cal services Ina Beasley’s is an important 
addition to these Its mass of detail, acute 
Judgements, and, above all, unique perspective 
make ıt a source of lasting value for the study 
of the Condominium, 

Dr. Beasley was Superintendant of Gurls’ 
Education in the Sudan from 1939 to 1941, 
and Controller from 1942 to 1949 Her service 
thus encompassed the period of the Second 
World War and the subsequent time of rapid 
political and social change that would culmi- 
nate in the Sudan’s independence in 1956 
With a PhD in education, experience in 
Burma, and as a European woman ın a tradı- 
tional Muslim society, she was well placed to 
observe and to report on aspects of Sudanese 
(and Anglo-Egyptian) society often over- 
looked by or simply beyond the view of 
others 

This memoir, written after the author had 
left the Sudan, is based largely on her own 
dianes and letters All—memour, diaries, and 
letters—are now deposited ın the Sudan 
Archive of the University of Durham Library 
The editor has used all of these sources ın pro- 
ducing the present book, not only checking 
the memoir against its original sources, but 
also quoting from these to expand and ıllumı- 
nate the text The result is certainly compre- 
hensive, perhaps overburdened with detail. 
But while the successive descriptions of school 
visits soon begin to blur, these will be of ınter- 
est to local historians. And while the many 
tours of inspection become routine, the 
author’s access to Sudanese domestic arrange- 
ments provides valuable insights into everyday 
life that are simply not widely available in the 
more succinct political memoirs The book 1s 
in fact strongest on personalities—there are 
particularly entertaining and useful sections on 
Sayyıd ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdı and other 
leading religious and polıtıcal figures. 

A massive manuscript posed several edı- 
tonal problems. The book ıs too broadly 
divided into only nıne chapters, yet over-sub- 
divided into scores of sections Difficulties 
thus posed are partly relieved by two good 
indexes of ' places and groups ' and of people 
(Perhaps because of a computer-aided process, 
errors creep in, for example in the conflation 
of two places called * Abri' ) The editor has 
footnoted heavily, and frequently repetitiously 
and at excessive length, providing much 
unnecessary detail—for example of pre- and 
post-Sudan career details, of diary marginalia 
omitted from the text, and indeed of details 
provided elsewhere in the text The maps are 
anachronistic, and one, of the Sudan during 
the Condominium, ıs also difficult to read 

The editor has provided a useful bibh- 
ography of relevant archival material and pub- 
lıcatıons and five appendices Two of these are 
short notes on ‘Female circumcision’ and 
*Shillukh ' (facial scarring) by Beasley, and 
one consists of further extracts from her jour- 
nals Two other appendices, by the editor, 
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provide biographical information on staff of 
the Education Department and a historical 
note (with confusing statistics on p. 419) on 
girls’ education ın the Sudan. 

Before the wind changed 1s the first volume 
in the British Academy’s series, Oriental and 
African Archives. Since the stated purpose of 
the series ıs publication of non-governmental 
material especially related to the Brıtish con- 
tribution to the history of oriental and African 
countries, Dr. Beasley’s memoir was an excel- 
lent choice It is history ‘from below’, yet 
deeply relevant to an assessment of British 
imperial policy As an educator, its author was 
unconcerned with defending the regime and its 
leading lights, there ıs rare candour here, 
much common sense, and no pontificating As 
a British woman in África the author was sut 
generis, often caught between rulers and ruled, 
indeed often finding that the common denom- 
ınator ın a situation was not rank or religion 
or race, but sex. Because of this her memoir, a 
testament to tenacity, modesty, and courage, 
will remain an important source for the study 
of modern Sudanese history. 


M W DALY 


ROBERT DANKOFF: The intimate hfe 
of an Ottoman statesman: Melek 
Ahmed Pasha (1588-1662) as por- 
trayed in Evliya Celebi's Book of 
Travels. With an historical intro- 
duction by Rhoads Murphey. 
(SUNY Series in Medieval Middle 
East History.) xin, 304 pp. Albany, 
N.Y.: State University of New 
York Press, 1991. $14.95. 


The monumental Seyahatndme (Book of 
travels) of the polymath Evlıya Celebi is among 
the best-known of Ottoman historical works The 
unfortunate Evlıya has a reputation for ınaccu- 
racy and exaggeration which derives primarily 
from the perpetuation of the gross number of 
errors contained in the widely used nineteenth- 
century printed version of his text. Professor 
Dankoff probably knows the Seyahatndme 
better than anyone, and in his latest contribu- 
tion he makes available (in English) further 
selections from the autograph manuscript 

The Seyahatnáme 1s generally mined by 
modern historians for its geographical, topo- 
graphical and demographic information. 
Dankoff's book is unusual 1n that he has col- 
lected, and provided explanatory notes to, 
extracts which concern the sometime grand 
vizier Melek Ahmed Pasha, kinsman and 
patron to Evlıya The extracts presented here 
are entitled 1 The Reign of Mehmed IV 
(1648-87), 2 The Vizierate of Melek Ahmed 
Pasha (1650-61); 3 Governor of Rumeli 
(1652), 4 The Vizierate of Ipsir Pasha 
(1653-54); 5. Governor of Diyarbekir (1640), 
6 Governor of Van (1655-56), 7 Governor of 
Ozu (1656-57), 8. Kaya Sultan (1659), 9 
Governor of Bosnia (1659-60); 10. Fatma 
Sultan (1662). Compared to their European 
counterparts, the lives and characters of the 
Ottoman élite are very little known, and such 
ignorance 1s a fundamental lacuna in our his- 
torical knowledge 
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Knowing Evlıya and Melek Ahmed’s rela- 
tionship, we may judge Evliya’s treatment of 
his subject with reference to that found ın 
other contemporary histories Certainly, his- 
torical works of the period are critical of ındı- 
vidual statesmen only to the extent that was 
currently acceptable, while Evliya doubtlessly 
embroiders his account of Melek Ahmed’s 
deeds, and on occasion omits episodes which 
reflect poorly on hus mentor, the result 1s a 
portrait which ts rare in its intimacy. 

Dankoff, a specialist in literature, comments 
on Evlıya’s narrative style, characterizing it as 
* oscillating] between anecdotal inventiveness 
and epic formulaicness’ (p 15) The ımmedı- 
acy of Evliya’s style in the Seyahatndme 1s one 
factor which gives it an appeal lacking ın other 
contemporary histories. In the episodes 
recounted here, Evliya uses dialect with dra- 
matic effect both to indicate the personal 
nature of his mvolvement with the events 
which he describes, and also to convey the 
humour of a situation, particularly as counter- 
point to danger. The formulaic character of 
his narrative keeps ıt within the norms of the 
age. A device to which Evlıya frequently 
resorts is the narration of dreams in order to 
allow his hero to provide an interpretation 
which will guide future action or explain past 
events 

Dankoff asks whether Evliya 1s to be 
believed, and concludes that fact and fiction 
cannot altogether be separated in his portrait 
of Melek Ahmed Perhaps this should not 
matter, for there are other rewards for the 
reader in this modest study of Evlıya, from 
greater acquaintance with the dramatis per- 
sonae of the mid seventeenth century to a 
deeper appreciation of the mentalités of the 
age 


CAROLINE FINKEL 


DAVID PINAULT: The Shiites: ritual 
and popular piety in a Muslim com- 
munity. xiii, 209 pp. London: I. B. 
Tauris, £24.95. 


The Iranian Revolution of 1978-79 drew 
Western media attention to the Shi ‘a form of 
Islam, associating it with Islamic militancy 
Much reporting of the emergence of Hizbullah 
Shi ‘ites in Lebanon and further political 
developments in Iran reinforced easy general- 
ızations and stereotypes, some naive and 
others nasty These popular stereotypes have 
imevitably affected the tone and quality of 
writings on Shi ‘ism produced in the 1980s, 
much of which has been of a superficial, 
“ band-wagon ’ nature 

David Pinault’s book 1s a welcome depar- 
ture: ıt ıs an informed analysis of Shi ‘ism 
which addresses ' the general reader who wish- 
es an introduction to the Shute form of Islam 
and who wants to understand something of 
Shute religious practices ’ 

Pinault uses his personal experience to 
Introduce the reader to the traditions of 
Shi ‘ism, an approach which makes his materı- 
al accessible. The book ıs the outcome of two 
summers’ residence (1989 and 1991) in the 
Indian city of Hyderabad, where Pinault wit- 
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nessed and participated in. a number of 
Muharram rituals organized by the city’s 
malami guruhan (men's guilds ın charge of 
organizing Muharram liturgies). 

Part I, consisting of seven chapters, is an 
introduction to Shi‘ism Chapfers .ı and u 
focus on selected essential doctrines and 
beliefs held commonly in both the Shi ‘ite and 
Sunni forms of Islam as well as dogmas which 
differentiate one from the other Chapter iu 
draws attention to another feature that separ- 
ates the Shi'a tradition from the Sunni the 
Shi‘a esoteric interpretation of Qur'ànic 
Scripture (ta wil). Chapter 1v explores other 
variations of the esoteric tradition in poetry 
and theosophy as reflected ın the works of the 
Süfi poets Attar, Hafez and Suhrawardi The 
following three chapters (v-vu) deal with 
themes such as Shi ‘ite world-views, the Shi ‘as 
in India, representations of Muharram in 
British fiction and memories from the Raj. 
Chapter vu focuses on the works of three 
British writers. Rudyard Kipling, John 
Campbell Oman, a natural scientist and civil 
servant, and A. E W Mason, a popular 
writer of the turn of the century Muharram 
processions were often regarded by the British 
government in India as a security risk, har- 
bouring a great potential for violence, and as a 
proof of the irrationality of the oriental mind. 

The ten chapters of Part II focus attention 
on Muharram liturgies and attempt to show 
how historical understandings and world- 
views are reflected in communal rıtuals in 
Hyderabad. Pinault aims to provide a pheno- 
menology of Shi‘a rıtuals as practised in 
India Chapters viii and 1x set the scene by 
introducing Shi ‘ite shrines of the old city of 
Hyderabad and its men’s guilds which are 
responsible for the organization of matam (ht. 
grief, ritual actions of lamentation for 
Karbala) The focus is on two of the most 
popular guilds: Anjuman-e Parwaneh Shabbir 
(ht ‘the moths of Hussain’; the moth/flame 
imagery ıs drawn from Persian Süfi poetry) 
and Anjuman-e Masoomeen (sic, * Association 
of the Immaculate Ones’) Chapters x to xvi 
explore the following themes in the lamenta- 
tion rituals: the Shi ‘ite justification for matam, 
as expressed by members of various groups, 
liturgical forms of matam, types and extent of 
self-mortification, sermon topics and their 
relation to Shi ‘a self-definition and the role of 
liturgy in reinforcing communal identity, 
preparation for the Muharram sessions by the 
men's guilds, co-operation and competition 
among these guilds, reaction of other Muslims 
to the guilds, and finally, Muharram liturgies 
in the context of Hindu-Muslim relations in 
Hyderabad 

Part III consists of a single chapter in which 
Hyderabad 1s placed in the wider community 
of Shi ‘te Islam. Pinault argues that ‘ the form 
of Islam which continues to characterize the 
Hyderabad Shiite community today ıs the 
quietist Shusm typical of most of Twelver his- 
tory rather than the revolutionary/confronta- 
tional model recently articulated in Iran’ (p 
174). Interestingly, recent developments and 
upheavals in other Shi ‘a communities, includ- 
ing the brutal crushing of the Shi 'a uprising in 
Iraq after the Gulf War, do not find expres- 
sion in the Shi a liturgies in Hyderabad The 
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Hyderabad: Shi ‘as appear determined to keep 
politics outside their liturgies. One reason for 
this has to do with their minority status in a 
Hindu-majority city: ! the Shias have tended to 
look to India’s secular government for protec- 
tion rather than confront it with demands for 
Islamıc-orıented reforms ’ (ibid.). 

Pinault's emphasis on the historical legacy of 
Shi ‘ism ıs well-placed, as Shi ‘ite communal rit- 
uals are meant to preserve the memory of 
Karbala and other key historical events and 
pass this memory from one generation to the 
next. The book, however, suffers from certain 
shortcomings The specialist on Islam, and the 
anthropologist in particular, will find the book 
frustrating, although for different reasons. The 
discussion of Shi ‘ism is rather archaic, making 
shallow references to current developments; the 
choice of sources and topics seem rather arbi- 
trary and unjustified (for ınstance, why Hafez 
and not Rumi in chapter 1v?) There has been 
httle effort at orthodoxy 1n transhteration, no 
distinction is made between ‘ayn and hamza It 
is a pity that Pinault made so httle attempt to 
explore the potential of his fascinating data 
The discussion. of Shi‘a rituals in Hyderabad 
remains theological and detached from the 
everyday life of the community. The symbolism 
of the rituals, their meaning and place in the 
lives of ordinary Hyderabadi Shi ‘as are unex- 
plored. There are odd hints, for instance, for 
the young performers of Anjuman-e 
Masomeen, Muharram 1s a conduit for adoles- 
cent energy, while for others the more strenu- 
ous forms of matam are a kind of masculine 
endurance contest. But above all no attempt 
has been made to relate the material to earlier 
major studies of Shi'a ntuals for example 
Peters on the Lebanon, Lassy on Azarbayan, 
and Thaıss on Tehran In particular the /ie'yat 
(men's groups) in the Tehran Bazaar, as 
described by Thaiss, share many features with 
the matami guruhan in Hyderabad 

Nevertheless, despite these problems, spe- 
cialists will find the descriptions of Hyderabad 
Shi'a rituals informative, and the general 
reader can enjoy the book's approach and 
learn from the discussion of Shi'ism in the 
earlier chapters 
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KAIKHUSROO M. JAMASPASA: The 
Avesta Codex Fl (Niyayisns and 
Yasts): Facsimile edition with an 
introduction, by | Kaikhusroo M. 
Jamaspasa. xx, 277pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1991. 
DM 126. 


We are ındebted to Dastur Kaikhusroo M. 
Jamaspasa for the publication of the oldest 
and most important codex of the YaSts, name- 
ly FI (F for Framy Farduni Madan), of 
which all traces had been lost. The rediscovery 
of the codex, on which most of our knowledge 
of the Ya$ts 1s based (see most recently J. 
Kellens, ‘ L’avestique de 1972 à 1990’, 
Kratylos 36, 1991, 4), is due to Dr Almut 
Hintze While working for her doctorate at the 
University of Erlangen, she spent January and 
February 1989 ın Bombay and Gujarat search- 
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ıng for Avestan manuscripts, partıcularly 
those concerned with the text of the Yasts that 
might be useful for her research, the aim of 
this being a new edition of the Zamyäd Yast 
(Yt 19). She came across F1 1n the Jamasp- 
Asa collection that 1s kept 1n the K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute Library and studied ıt with 
great thoroughness As well as making a con- 
tribution to the present volume and publishing 
an article on the spelling peculiarities of this 
codex and of El—a manuscript of the Xorde 
Avesta and of the YaSts that is now in the first 
Dastur Meherji Rana Library at Navsari (cf. 
D. N. Dhabhar, Descriptive catalogue of all 
manuscripts in the First Dastur Meherp Rana 
Library, Navsarı, Bombay, 1923, 2-3)—she 
has also presented another three new manu- 
scripts of the Yasts (N107, B27, J18) ‘Fi, El 
und drei neue YaSt-Handschriften ’, MSS, 50, 
1989, 31-50. 

At the end of the last century Fl had pro- 
vided valuable evidence for K. F. Geldner's 
excellent edition. of the Avesta (1886-95 
German ed; 1886-96 Englısh ed.), that was 
intended to replace the editio. princeps by 
N. L Westergaard (1852-54). The loss of the 
codex was therefore a serious one for Avestan 
philology, markedly so for the corpus of 
the YaSts. As a matter of fact, almost all the 
manuscripts of the YaSts go back to Fl, as 
Geldner showed in his Prolegomena to the 
critical edition (p. xlv a)' and as K Hoffmann 
and J Narten confirmed in Der Sasanidische 
Ai chetypus (Wiesbaden 1989), 16? 


“Die Vorlage von Fl wies bereits 
Beschädigungen auf, wie die in Fl durch 
Freilassung gekennzeichneten Lucken 


zeigen. Da in einigen Handschriften diese 
Lucken ausgefullt sınd, mussen von dieser 
Vorlage, als sie noch in eınem besseren 
Erhaltungszustand war, eine oder mehrere 
Abschriften angefertigt worden sein Eın 
wichtiger, allerdings ziemlich degenerierter 
Abkommling einer solchen Seitenlinie ist 
J10 (Prolegomena, p. xlv a) Da aber die mit 
Evidenz zu erganzende, in Fl gekennzeich- 
nete Lücke hae/tumäJracuuä Yt 19, 67 von 
keiner Handschrift richtig ausgefüllt wird, 
muß die gesamte Yast-Säde-Überlieferung 
auf emer Handschrift beruhen, eben der 
Vorlage von F1.’? 


The codex comprises 277 folios, each with 
13 lines of script. Ya3ts 1-21 are contained in 
folios 35r to 274v, with the omission of some 
$8 (cf pp xif.), Niyayisns 1—5 are in folios 10v 
to 32r; other prayers, such as yatà ahü vaio 
and asam volu are in 2r-10v and, in Pazand, 
32r-35r and 275r-277r. The ones in Pazand 
are the Nam Stàyisn prayer, which comes at 
the end of the Nryayisns as well as at the end 
of the YaSts, since, as the editor explains, ' it is 
incumbent on every Zoroastrian to recite this 
Pazand prayer, once after the recital of any of 
the Yasts ' (p. xii). In folio 277v a colophon in 
Pazand gives us a bit of information about the 
writing down of the manuscript: the scribe was 
Dastur Asdin Herbed Käkä (see below) A 
precise account of the contents of the codex, 
with further details, can be found on pp. x-xi 
of the introduction. 

The volume is composed of a preface 
(p. vu) and an introduction (pp. ix-xv), both 
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by K M Jamaspasa, a contribution by 
A. Hintze consisting in some remarks on the 
spelling conventions in FI (pp. xv-xx), and 
facsimiles of the codex (pp. 1-277). 

In the preface and the introduction the edı- 
tor tells briefly of the ancestral collection of 
rare Iranian manuscripts which belonged to 
his great-grandfather, Dastur Dr. Jamaspy: M. 
Jamasp-Asa, with particular emphasis on how 
this collection was divided between the two 
sons of the  Dastur, Kaıkhusroo and 
Minocher, and on the recent events that 
brought into his possession the part of the col- 
lection that had belonged to Dastur Minocher, 
the brother of his grandfather Dastur 
Kaıkhusroo (unfortunately all traces of the 
part inherited by the latter have been lost) 
The codex Fl was part of the collection of 
Dastur Mınocher, Dastur J. M. Jamasp-Asa 
having come into possession of it through the 
generosity of Mr. Framjı Fardunjı after 
Geldner had completed his work. 

As the editor remarks, that gift was prob- 
ably due to the feelings of profound respect 
that Dastur J. M Jamasp-Asa inspired, with 
good reason, in those who knew him. In the 
Prolegomena of his work Geldner acknowl- 
edged the decisive contribution. made by 
K M Jamaspasa’s great-grandfather, who put 
the manuscripts that he possessed at Geldner's 
disposal and persuaded other owners of manu- 
scripts to do the same thing: ' Dastur Jamaspji 
Minocheherji Jamasp Asana was the first to 
open freely to me the treasures of his manu- 
scripts. He not only contributed the most 
largely from those in his own possession, but 
he also induced many of his fellow-country- 
men to do the same. It was especially due to 
his incessant urging that the important manu- 
scripts Fl, Jpl, SI were entrusted to me by 
their owners * (Prolegomena, p. lui a). Thus we 
can safely say that, a hundred years later, the 
editor. of Fl, in confirming the positive role 
played by his family in Avestan studies, like- 
wise deserves our appreciation—not only for 
the present publication but also for the 
remarkable work he has done in editing fac- 
similes and in studying Zoroastrian texts in 
Avestan and Pahlavi In this connexion. we 
may mention the following publications. the 
VaeOa Nask (Wiesbaden, 1969) and the 
Pursiánihà (Wiesbaden, 1971) together with H. 
Humbach, the manuscript D90 (Yasna with its 
Pahlavı translation), edited together with 
Mahyar Navabi in the Pahlavi Codices and 
Iraman Researches (Shiraz, 1976) and the 
Aogomadaécà (Wien, 1982) He was also the 
one who drew Miss Hintze's attention to his 
recently acquired personal collection of manu- 
scripts (that 1s now kept in the Cama Institute 
library), among which F1 was found 

The editor also gives a detailed description 
of the present state of the codex. On the 
whole, F1 1s well preserved: only the first and 
last leaves are mussing together with folios 
65-6 (Yt 5,21-27) and folios 112-13 
(=Yt 8,55 up to Yt 9,3). 

After his description of the state and con- 
tents of Fl, K. M Jamaspasa goes on to 
speak of the colophon and the scribe, noting 
that. * An exact copy of the colophon written 
by a later hand and appended to the manu- 
script, as indicated by Geldner ..., 1s also 
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lost’ (p x) From the fragment of the 
colophon ın Pazand ın fol 277v we deduce 
that the manuscript was written in Navsarı by 
Dastur Asdin Hérbed Käkä and, from the 
information Geldner gives about the colophon 
that ts now missing, that ıt was completed on 
the day Dën month Ardwahist 960 A.Y., 
Samvat 1648 (= 21 January 1591) So the old- 
est and most important codex of the Yasts ts 
quite late, three centuries later than the oldest 
Avesta manuscripts, K7a (Pahlavi Visperad) 
and K7b (Visperad Sade), which date to 1278 
(Geldner, Prolegomena, p. vu a; J Kellens, 
* Avestique ', Compendium Linguarum 
Iranicarum, ed. R. Schmitt, Wiesbaden, 1989, 
32) or to 1288 (K. Barr in his introduction to 
Selections from Codices K7 aríd K25, Codices 
Avestici et Pahlavici Bibliothecae Universitatis 
Hafniensis, Vol. xii, Copenhagen, 1944, xii f., 
Hoffmann-Narten, op cit, 16 and n 6) 

Some valuable information is given about 
the scribe’ Asdin Käkä, a contemporary of 
Dastur Meher Rana, with whom he was cer- 
tainly in contact,‘ was an influential and 
learned Navsan priest, well known for his 
numerous and accurate copies of religious 
texts as well as for a treatise, written in his 
youth, on the reason for tying the sacred 
girdle, Cim F kustig bastan (cf p xiv, n 3), in 
Sanskrit and Old Gujarati, dating to 1547 His 
last known undertaking was the copy of the 
Wıdewdäd that was completed in 963 A Y , 1e 
in 1594. K. M. Jamaspasa mentions the 
scribe's other works that come between these 
two dates (see p. xiv, nn 3-8 for bibliographi- 
cal references) Visperad and Xorde Avesta 
with Pahlavi commentary (1552), Bundahisn 
(1567), Skand-gumänig wızär (1569), Visperad 
Sade with abbreviated Yasna (1572) and our 
Fl. Furthermore, on the grounds of the little 
evidence available, he manages to date the 
scribe's death, fairly convincingly, between 
Samvat 1650 (= 1594) [not 1640, as is erro- 
neously written on p xv] and Samvat 1655 
(= 1599), disputing a brief obituary notice by 
the Pars: Prakash, according to which Asdin 
Käkä’s death occurred on the day Abän 
month Tir 1007 A v (= 13 February 1638), 
which is obviously too late if we consider that 
his first known work dates to 1547 

The remarks on the spelling conventions by 
A. Hintze confirm Geldner's opinion 
(Prolegomena, p. ui a) that our codex ıs an 
accurately and correctly written. manuscript 
This opinion 1s especially true as far as the 
great YaSts are concerned In this connexion 
we must recall Geldner's remarks that these 
‘have been preserved almost exclusively by 
written transmission’ and that ‘ The texts of 
the great Yashts are far less common, but 
inasmuch as the scribe has not been constantly 
influenced by a memorized text, they have 
been far more accurately handed down from 
transcript to transcript’ (Prolegomena, 
p. xl b). In the Niyàyisns, on the other hand, 
and in the minor Yašts, he thought that the 
influence of the oral tradition. was felt more 
keenly. As Karl Hoffmann and Johanna 
Narten point out, the ' Eindringen des kor- 
rupteren mundlichen Texts ın dıe schriftliche 
Überlieferung’ (op cit, p. 18, n 13), that is, 
what they call the ‘ Vulgata-Aussprache ’, had 
not escaped Geldner’s attention 
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A. Hintze analyses the following cases (1) §, 
§, § (2) n, n, n, (3) rs un, (4) z 5 (5) xX; (6) 
y y; (7) -àc- instead of -tc-, (8) special forms of 
letters 

We shall make mention here of the main 
issues only. In point (1) she studies the various 
cases of $ interchanging with § and the occa- 
sions when $ is sometimes, but rarely, used 
instead of š, and concludes that ‘ The use of š 
instead of $ and § before u ( .) shows that 5 
can denote a phonetic (palatal) vanant of $ 
before u (p. xvii). She also remarks that confu- 
sion between s and § 1s very frequent in the 
Niyáyisns and the other minor YaSts and much 
less so in the great YaSts (ibid) A. Panaino, a 
scholar who has devoted a large part of his 
studies to Yast literature (see his recent 
Tıstıya, I The Avestan Hymn to Sums, Rome, 
1990), attempts to show, in a forthcoming 
article, that the substitution of s for $ can be 
explained phonetically, as can be seen from the 
very name of the yasts written without the 
palatal mark In point (2) Hintze notes that the 
scribe normally uses # before vowels—a 
phenomenon that Geldner had already noted 
in Persian manuscripts (Prolegomena, p. li b, 
n. 4)—and that n and n are used without dis- 
tinction before consonants In point (3) she 
remarks that ‘long and short 7 and ü inter- 
change without difference ' and that ‘ the inter- 
change between long and short vowels ıs par- 
ticularly common in the Nıyäyıöns and minor 
YaSts’ (p. xvu), while ın point (4) she con- 
cludes that, especially in these last-named texts, 
“Fl occasionally reads z instead of j° (ibid ) 
and that ‘ sometimes J 1s written instead of Z ° $ 
In point (5) she shows that, once again mainly 
in the Niyayisns and the minor Yasts, there is 
confusion between x" and X In point (6) she 
states that * y and y are used ındıscriminately ' 
(p xix) and ın point (7) that -8c- usually 
replaces -fc- Lastly, in point (8), she notes that 
in some cases there are variants for the signs £ 
g (at times written g), 8, g, etc. Throughout her 
study Hintze constantly gives the appropriate 
references to remarks made by Geldner in his 
Prolegomena, as well as to the results of K 
Hoffmann's innovatory research 

The remarks on the spelling conventions are 
followed by the facsimile reproduction of the 
codex, which takes up pp 1-277 Except for 
p. 1 and p 277, every page contains two folios 
arranged horizontally. This gives good results 
as the text 1s perfectly legible and the volume 1s 
not as heavy as ıt would be if there were only 
one folio to each page in the facsimile repro- 
duction, which would result ın a total of 572 
pp (xx + 552) without giving any appreciable 
benefits as far as legibility 1s concerned. The 
actual dimensions of the manuscript are given 
in Geldner's Prolegomena (p m ay 74x43 in 
(= 191x12 Icm.) Therefore, in the reproduc- 
tion its size ıs reduced by about a third. 

The publication of Fl marks an important 
stage in Avestan studies It 1s to be hoped that 
publications such as this will be made increas- 
ingly available and that, generally speaking, 
there will be a growing commitment to the col- 
lection and study of manuscripts In this con- 
nexion it is significant that the Societas 
Iranologica Europaea has haied with great 
satisfaction, and has placed under its auspices, 
a project of the Istituto Italiano per ıl Medio ed 
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Estremo Oriente that aims at collecting Avestan 
manuscripts in the form of copies, beginning 
with those kept in European libraries. 

There can be no doubt that the publication 
of facsimile editions, especially in the case of 
particularly important manuscripts, ought to 
be an essential part of Avestan philology, 
whose outcome can only be ensured by inter- 
national co-operation and a greater sensitivity 
towards the conservation and study of our 
Avestan codicological heritage. The present 
volume 1s proof of such sensitivity 

For this reason we owe our gratitude to all 
those, both persons and institutions, who have 
contributed towards making this publication 
possible Dr Almut Hintze for the discovery 
and the study of Fl and Dastur Kaikhusroo 
M Jamaspasa for the facsimile edition of the 
codex and for hıs enlightening introduction, 
Professor Dr. Helmut Humbach of the 
University of Mainz for having helped so 
unsparingly towards the realization of the 
work and the Alexander von Humboldt- 
Stiftung for assuring their support to Dastur 
Jamaspasa’s research in Germany and for the 
erant that made possible the printing of the 
volume by the Otto Harrassowitz press. 


GHERARDO GNOLI 
'In quoting the Prolegomena I have fol- 


lowed the page numbering of the English ed., 
together with the indication of the column (a, 


b) in conformity with K. Hoffmann 
—J. Narten, Der sasanidische Archetypus 
(p. 15, n. 3) 


"In the notes (p. 16, n. 7) mention is also 
made of how important H4 and K40, as well 
as Jm2 (not to be confused with Geldner's 
Jm2) are for Yt 10: this is supposedly an inde- 
pendent tradition. With regard to Yt 13, the 
importance of some manuscripts of the 
Iranian Xorde Avesta 1s mentioned. 

In the notes (ibid , n. 8) there is also a men- 
tion of the case of faraéd Yt 10,34 which 
occurs in all the manuscripts instead of 
hamoro03. For this case see folio 127v, 1. 8 on 
p 127 of our facsimile. For the case of the 
aforementioned lacuna in Yt 19,67 see folio 
267v, l. 1 on p. 267 An important article deal- 
ing with. the. problems of the transmission of 
the Yasts (and the Widewdád) is H 
Humbach's ‘Beobachtungen zur  Uberhef- 
erungsgeschichte des Awesta’, MSS, 31, 1972 
[1973], pp. 109-122 _ 

*As is shown by Asdin Käkä’s letter to the 
laymen of Diu on the day 6 August 1590 (cf. 
p. xin and n 2, with reference to H. K. Mirza, 
Outline of Parsi history (Bombay, 1970 [repr 
1980], 251). J. J. Modi made use of this docu- 
ment in the paper he read before the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on 
December 19, 1901: * The Parsees at the Court 
of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana’ 
(JBBRAS, XXI, no. Lvl, 69-245) In this 
important paper (re-published by B. P. 
Ambashthya, Contributions on Akbar and the 
Parsees (Patna, 1976), 162-3) Modi showed 
that it was the Navsarı Parsees who influenced 
Akbar and that Dastur Meher Rana was the 
leader of their community, as is confirmed by 
the letter of Asdin Kākā, the ' writer priest 
Käkä’s son Asdın ’ 

‘In her notes (p xix, n 19) Hintze gives the 
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example of aja.cióra Yt 3,8 (foho 51, line 10) 
instead of a£iciüra and mentions the possibility 
of Av aži- being a dialect form, as do 
Hoffmann-Narten, op cit., 85. The Ved. dhi- 
could well have a correspondent Av *aji-. She 
also cites the form aza-cıdı a Yt 3,15 (folio 53r, 
I. IIf) as an example of z being written 
instead of Z ' probably via a form with 7’. 


Corpus Inscriptionum | Iranicarum. 
Part 1r: Inscriptions of the Seleucid 
and Parthian periods and of 
Eastern Iran and Central Asia. 
Vol. mt: Sogdian: Sogdian and 
other Iranian inscriptions of the 
Upper Indus, 1. By Nicholas Sims- 
Williams, 36pp., 170 plates. 
London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, 1989. £50. 


Although new roads through poorly known 
lands have sometimes had destructive effects, 
the Karakorum Highway, ‘which links 
Pakistan to China via the valleys of the Indus, 
Gilgit, and Hunza rivers’, we are told here, 
‘opened a new era in the scientific exploration 
of the previously almost inaccessible region’ 
(Introduction, 8). The author is referring to 
the years following 1978 when ancient rock 
carvings and inscriptions along the highway 
could be studied seriously for the first time. 
The carvings were located on both sides of the 
Indus river, mostly between the village of 
Shatial and the town of Chilas. Besides 
inscriptions in. Brahmi, Kharosthi, Chinese 
and other scripts and languages there were 
found, we are informed, ‘ more than 600 short 
Middle Iranian inscriptions, of which two are 
Parthian, two Middle Persian, about ten 
Bactrian, and the rest Sogdian’ (ibid.) As 
these were found mainly ın the neighbourhood 
of Shatial, most of them were named after 
that village. A preliminary edition was pub- 
lished by Helmut Humbach in 1981, but it 
contained only one-third of the whole Middle 
Iranian material. Since 1985, when he joined 
the Pakistan-German exploration team in 
Chilas, Dr. N. Sims-Williams has worked on 
an edition of all the material 1n. question on 
behalf of the Corpus Inscriptionum Danicarum 
It should be added that he also wrote A pre- 
lininary report in. 1989 that was published in 
the Antiquities of Northern Pakistan, Reports 
and Studies, where a very useful map of the 
region is to be found. 

The book under review is the result of that 
painstaking work, and the author is to be 
thanked for giving us an edition that deserves 
respect not only with regard to the critical edi- 
tion but also for the full documentation of the 
material by, on the whole, excellent photo- 
graphs. After a short but useful introduction 
(pp. 8ff.) a bibliography (p. 10) (which covers 
only works or articles concerning the Shatial 
material, and a helpful 'Concordance to 
Humbach's edition’ (pp. 11 ff), the author 
gives, on pages 13-31, his readings of the first 
410 Sogdian inscriptions (of rocks 1—39) criti- 
cally edited with references to Humbach or to 
other possible readings; after a list of plates 
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(pp. 32-4) and a lıst of photographıc numbers 
(pp 35 f) there follow 170 plates; as this num- 
ber makes clear, the tnscriptions are supported 
by photographs as fully as possible 

As was already shown by Humbach the 
inscriptions on the whole are short, sometimes 
containing only one word, They regularly 
reveal a person’s name, sometimes accom- 
panied by a formula denoting his origin or 
mentioning his father The texts, therefore, 
enrich the corpus of Sogdian proper names 
enormously and are extremely valuable for 
understanding their structure. But the greatest 
advantage of the book lies in the fact that one 
of the best experts in matters Sogdian provides 
us with readings that have been checked 
directly on the rocks, and on which the reader 
who uses them may safely rely 

In the following I offer a few notes on some 
randomly chosen inscriptions: 

15 The reading *rzmc proposed by S.-W 
for inte (?) 1n the first line seems possible, to 
judge from the photograph: the name would 
then, of course, reflect a hypochoristic form 
of Olran *razman- ‘Schlachtreihe’ (Avest. 
rasman-, AIW 1513f,) which is well known ın 
compound proper names like Sogd. wrrzmk 
Anc Lett , i1 57, lit. “one who has a victorious 
phalanx ’, or ywórzmk Anc Lett , iv I, lit. “one 
who has a fighting phalanx’ The inscriptions 
supply us with a great number of Sogdian 
names with the suffix -c, cf pine 9, 34, 120, 
125, 297, 366, 3yrc 36, 40, 41 (bis), nywe 43, 
kync 226, Bxc 389, (cf  Indogeimanische 
Forschungen, 77, 1972, p 194f with n. 15.). 

206. yzts'c (from *yazata- + sdéa-) gives us 
another example of a rare type of name end- 
ing in -sad like "rm'ts['c], Ts'ec, ywims’c (all 
from the Ancient Letters) 

219. If the reading pry( x)w( t)[ ^v 1s correct 
the name represents a Sogdian rendering of 
Olran  *Friya-pati- which spread from 
Western Iran even to Eastern Turkestan (cf 
Archaologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, 
Erganzungsband 10, Berlin 1983, 95). 

401: tyórBntk seems to be an inverse spelling 
for the name Tis-vandak ‘slave of Tistriya ', 
for other theophoric names ending in -Bnrk see 
e.g. ‘n’xiBntk (Andhitd, AIW 125) 131, 159, 
328, 343, nnBntk (with *Nanaı, replacing the 
old Anähıtä) 44, 48, 54, 74, 91, 99, 167 A, 181, 
245, 268, 280, 330, 347, 369, 373, 374, m’xBntk 
(with *mäh- *moon(-god)") 193, rywfntk 
(with *raiva- or the like; cf Avest raéuua- and 
raéuuant- AIW 1484f.) 198, 316, also 
ByrywBntk 55 210; of special interest ıs 
Ixs'ycBntk 296, 369, 378, which was known 
hitherto only from the Ancient Letters (cf. W. 
B Henning, BSOAS, xxvi 21, 1965, 253 
with n 71) 

Because there is as yet no lexicon of 
Sogdian proper names but only scattered arti- 
cles on them, scholars will certainly refer to 
the list of names that is to be published in a 
second volume (cf. Introduction, 8) which, 
It 15 promised, will also contain a detailed 
commentary 


DIETER WEBER 


C. A. STOREY: Persian literature: a 
bio-bibliographical survey. Vol v, 
part 1: Poetry to A.D. ca. 1100, by 
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Frangois de Blois. 240 pp. London: 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1992. £25. 


This ıs the first of five projected fascicules 
of the fifth and final volume of Storey’s 
Persian hterature, devoted to poetry. It is 
mildly surprising to find there 1s no contents 
page, but the reader ıs referred to the JRAS 
(2, 1990, 370—75), where the plan of the whole 
volume 1s set out (p. 371). This first fascicule 
contains a preface, a bibliography and list of 
abbreviations, and a list of the manuscript col- 
lections and catalogues that have been studied 
during the work of compilation The rest of 
the fascicule contains the first two chapters of 
the volume, namely, an essay on the origins of 
Persian poetry, and ch. n, dealing with the 
period from the middle of the ninth to the last 
quarter of the eleventh century 

As mentioned in the author's report in the 
JRAS, existing catalogues tend to be incom- 
plete, and although the indexes inherited from 
Professor Storey and the recent catalogue of 
Ahmad Munzavi generally complement each 
other, omissions from both can be identified, 
for instance from published editions of the 
texts and works devoted to individual poets 
and their oeuvre The thorough approach 
adopted by Frangoıs de Blois, amply attested 
in this first fascıcule, allows us every confi- 
dence that such omissions have been avoided, 
and that he has achieved his objective of pro- 
viding ‘the most complete possible inventory 
of manuscripts’, editions and translations 
The final fascicule, and perhaps even a further 
volume, will be devoted to addenda and corri- 
genda 

A few small contributions to this revision 
might be permitted here Among the errata 
not included on the errata slip on p. 69, I 
would expect al-Jumhi to read al-Jumahi, as 
per Sam’änt’s vocalization of this nısba, p. 74, 
line 5; read “he began’, p. 76, line 4: read 
“panegyrics’, p 118; 4 hnes from bottom: 
read ‘is the minor’? The Eton Pote collection 
(see p 25) 1s now almost entirely housed on 
loan in the Cambridge University Library. De 
Blois was restricted, largely by time, to utiliz- 
ing catalogues and other works available in 
London. The recent publication of the first 
volume of the World survey of Islamic manu- 
scripts, by al-Furqan Foundation, allows the 
exciting prospect of further additions being 
made from the rare or unpublished catalogues 
of collections in eastern Europe, such as 
Albania and Czechoslovakia. 

While this is clearly primarily a reference 
Work, it 1s by no means a dry and lifeless com- 
pilation The author is not content merely to 
list and record, but is always ready to express 
his own opinions. This 1s apparent from the 
outset, when he complains of being forced to 
adopt an ‘absurd’ transcription system for 
Persian personal names. De Blois also inveighs 
against the ‘deplorable convention [of nam- 
ing] a dispersed manuscript after the vandal 
who was responsible for its mutilation’ 
(p 127) The author, in fact, provides a critical 
running commentary on all the material he 
has assembled, Thıs ıs not only refreshing, but 
also valuable, as his comments are frequently 
pertinent as well as pungent, and make an 
original contrıbution to many ıssues stıll sub- 
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ject to debate, such as the poetic structure of 
the Gäthäs and Yashts of the Avesta 
(pp. 42-44), the significance of the name of the 
poet al-Aghág (p.75, n) the question of 
whether or not Daqiqi was a Zoroastrian 
(pp. 106-7), the dating of the Zarätushtnama 
of Kaı-Kä’ös (pp. 172-73) and the dating of 
Firdausr's Shahnáma (pp. 114-16). 

Indeed, the question of dating is an import- 
ant one for many of these early poets, as 
acknowledged by the fact that the entries are 
arranged alphabetically rather than chrono- 
logically. The lengthy discussions of individual 
cases are interesting, though generally incon- 
clusive (see also pp. 206-9, concerning Näsır-ı 
Khusrau's Röshana’mäma) With regard to the 
Shahnama (see pp. 114-16), according to my 
conversions 25 Sipandarmäd in A.H. 400 was 3 
March (not 8 March), and the equivalent date 
in A H. 384 was 7 March (Old Style; 12 March 
New Style), or 21 Muharram. If this 1s correct, 
it makes no great difference to the arguments, 
but further undermines Taqizada's theories. 
Similarly, 25 Muharram 389 was 16 January 
999 (or 6 Bahman, 367 Yazdagirdi) and 27 
Bahman the same year was therefore 6 
February not 14 February. The complexities 
of comparative chronology beset many areas 
of medieval literature, but they raise interest- 
ing questions of their own. 

In sum, this 1s a most authoritative and 
stimulating book, fittingly so in view of the 
central importance of poetry in the literary 
output of the Iranian people. The author is to 
be congratulated on producing such a detailed 
and comprehensive survey ın such a short 
time, and for providing such a promising indi- 
cation of what we can expect from the further 
fruits of his industry and scholarship. 


CHARLES MELVILLE 


JAN SCHMIDT: Pure water for thirsty 
Muslims: a study of Mustafà 'Ali 
of Gallipolis | Künhü  l-ahbar. 
(Publicaties van het Oosters 
Instituut, 11.) xvi, 496 pp. Leiden: 
Het Oosters Instituut, 1991. 
Guilders 150. 


How far was Mustafa 'Ali an innovative, 
scientific, and critical historian, and how justi- 
fied, therefore, ıs his current high reputation 
as a man of unusual perception and analytical 
ability for his time? These are the basic ques- 
tions addressed by Jan Schmidt in his careful 
study of 'Alr's principal historical work, the 
four-part Kunhü ’-ahbär, here referred to as 
the Essence [of history]. 

Generally speaking, there are two schools of 
thought, significantly at variance. Ottoman 
and Turkish historians tended to be cautious 
in their assessment. Pegevi, a late contempor- 
ary, often questioned both 'Áli's facts and his 
Judgement, Kátip Celebi considered the text 
uneven in quality; Namā neither enthused 
nor criticized. Among modern historians, Inal 
and Atsiz, while acknowledging the tremen- 
dous informational value of ‘Ali’s work, 
nevertheless had reservations as to its re- 
habilıty and the character of its author. In 
contrast, increasingly enthusiastic acclaim for 
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the Essence came largely from European 
scholars, beginning with Cantemir, crucially 
reinforced by von Hammer, followed by 
Sussheim, and culminating recently in Cornell 
Fleischer’s Bureaucrat and ıntellectual (1986) 
The care ‘Ali purported to take ın selecting 
and assembling his material his supposed 
objectivity and wider view are held to distin- 
guish him from his fellow Ottoman histonans. 
There 1s certainly no doubt of the appeal for 
generations of Western Ottomanists of 'Ali's 
lively manner of expression, of the evidence of 
his personal experiences and animosities, and 
of his genuine concern for the survival of the 
political culture and society which he largely 
failed to influence ın his lifetime, but which 
ironically is now seen primarily through his 
eyes. The above dichotomy of scholarly views 
on ‘Ali clearly reflects two differing historio- 
graphical traditions. It is pertinent to ask how 
far appreciation of the nature (as opposed to 
the content) of the Essence rests upon the mer- 
its of the work as an historical document per 
se, and how far upon ‘Ali’s personal ınterven- 
tions which make his text much more attrac- 
tive to Western historians than the seemingly 
impersonal style of much Ottoman historical 
writing. 

Schmidt's study 1s in three parts. First he 
identifies the range of sources used in the 
Essence (much broader than ‘Ali states in his 
own introduction) and assesses the historian’s 
use of them Here, as throughout his study, 
Schmidt considers the Essence as a whole and 
pays as much attention to the first three rukns 
as to the much-used final Ottoman ‘ pillar’, he 
thereby gains a more judicious perspective on 
his subject. He concludes that * Alr's principal 
aim was less to establish ' veracity’ and more, 
to convey as much of the ‘pure water of 
knowledge’ as possible in line with what was 
then thought to have been probable and sig- 
nificant ‘Ali’s method of source criticism was 
largely that of the Jadith scholar and thus 
remained firmly within the bounds of tradı- 
tional Islamic historiography. Although ‘ Ali 
may have been more rigorous than others in 
applying his method, and was certainly more 
vociferous in proclaiming this, Schmidt finds 
little justification for considering him innova- 
tive in his handling of material, or ‘ critical’ 
beyond the contemporary understanding of 
discriminating between differing sources. 

Secondly, Schmidt proceeds to ‘Ali’s ‘ world 
picture’ and asks how far he was able to pro- 
ject himself beyond contemporary conceptual 
paradigms and be 'innovative', ‘ scientific’, 
and ‘ objective’ in his analysis He concludes 
that ‘Ali’s ideas about history and society were 
themselves quite ‘traditional and “naive”’, 
and do not justify Fleischer’s claim that he 
was able to detach himself from his milieu and 
to become a more objective critic of it. Again, 
it is the range, the tone, and the conviction of 
the work which are its outstanding features. 
For instance, although ‘Ali is now considered 
the chief proponent of the notion of Ottoman 
‘decline’ in the late sixteenth century, his 
views fit naturally into the nasthatndme genre, 
were not the outcome of a personal historical 
philosophy, and were shared (though with per- 
haps less vehemence and less personal bitter- 
ness) by many contemporaries. 
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Regrettably, works lke the Essence have 
been judged largely on their merits as 
providers of hard information for later his- 
torians—hence the emphasis upon relrabiltty, 
truth, etc. Yet ‘Ali’s magnum opus, the culmi- 
nation of a writing career which produced 
more than 50 works ın prose or verse, of varı- 
ous hterary kinds, 1s one of only three of these 
now considered ‘history °. The significance of 
this is emphasized in the third part of 
Schmidt’s study, where he begins considera- 
tion of the Essence as a work of literature For 
instance, the chronological narrative of the 
Essence 1s regularly punctuated by illustrative 
material (anecdotes, curiosities, poems, satire, 
eulogy, invective, autobiography, inter alia) 
which serve partly to entertain and to show 
the author's erudition, but also partly to rem- 
force particular points in the narrative. Also 
particularly prominent throughout the work ıs 
the amount of space devoted to biographies. 
All such non-narrative aspects are integral to 
the kind of historical work 'Ali wrote and con- 
tribute to a broader understanding of the pur- 
pose of the text. ‘Alfs written style also con- 
tributes to the ‘literary’ character of the 
Essence, ranging according to subject matter 
from relatively * simple’ Turkish through gra- 
dations of inşa prose 

This third part of Schmidt's study is the 
most suggestive, but at the same time the least 
satisfactory because of the scale of the topic 
and (with the exception of Tietze) the general 
lack of previous study on ıt His claim that the 
qualities of the Essence ‘ he to a large extent in 
its literary achievement, to the point of 
neglecting or distorting historical truth’ 
(p 281) should prove fruitfully provocative. 


\ The book contains two lengthy appendices: 


(1) a useful listing of the contents of the entire 
Kunhü ‘l-ajbdr (pp 283-362), (u) a discussion 
of the manuscripts and textual history 
(pp. 363-416). 

Dr. Schmidt’s work is a major contribution 
to the corpus of ‘Ali studies, and offers con- 
structive cniticism of Fleischer’s Bureaucrat 
and intellectual on several points. Its faults he 


> perhaps in undue modesty, which often results 


m unwieldy sentences and unnecessary qualıfi- 
cation of opinion However, by challenging 
convincingly many long-held assumptions 
about the Essence, Schmidt has shown the 
value of close textual study of individual 
Ottoman historical works, and the obvious 
need for a reassessment of our approach to 
these and their authors. 


CHRISTINE WOODHEAD 


DAVID MENASHRI: Education and the 
making of modern lran. xiv, 352 
pp. Ithaca and London: Cornell 
University Press,.1992. $47.50. 


This valuable scholarly addition to studies 
of modern Iran comprehensively surveys and 
analyses the development of Western-style 
education in Iran The study begins with Qäjär 
attempts to adopt and adapt European educa- 
tion, and concludes with a brief analysis of the 
educational policies of the Islamic Republic 
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The majori of the work deals with the 
expansion of the ‘new’ education during the 
Pahlavi period. Field-work for the book was 
conducted in the 1970s during which time the 
author was able to visit Iran and interview 
many prominent educationalists Despite the 
title of the book, the study concentrates entire- 
ly on the transfer of Western-style education 
to Iran, a point clarified by Menashri in his 
introduction; this is unfortunate since religious 
education, and indeed the oral tradition, are 
essential ingredients to any understanding of 
modern Iranian history. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the 
book is the degree of continuity revealed. 
Though clearly there was a difference in scale, 
the aims and problems of the policy-makers 
were similar on the one hand there was the 
urgent need to acquire European ' science ', on 
the other was the desire to produce ' good’ 
citizens (not as new an objective as Menashir 
argues). Invarıably, these two goals clashed, as 
students taught to think tended to apply this 
talent to extra-curricular activities contrary to 
the government's wishes. It was partly to solve 
this problem, that the Qäjärs established the 
Dar al-Fonun during the premiership of Amur 
Kabır, and Reza Shah founded Tehran 
University, ensuring that students need no 
longer travel abroad and be exposed to dan- 
gerous ideas. The establishment of indigenous 
educational centres was of course the logical 
and economic way forward, but the eagerness 
of governments to control education and aca- 
demic freedom constrained the beneficial 
impact of this progression, a point stressed by 
Menashrı. Since there was also a persistent 
shortage of places, many still preferred to go 
abroad (fewer would return), and furthermore, 
contrary to government policy, the best educa- 
tion remained the preserve of the rich 

Aside from scale, one of the chief differ- 
ences between the Qäjär and Pahlavi periods 
was the provision of nation-wide elementary 
and secondary education, This was one of the 
more positive achievements of Mohammad 
Reza Shah, though the potential gains of this 
policy were hindered by both the huge social 
and economic changes that were convulsing 
the country during the 1960s and 1970s, and 
the persistence of government control From 
the beginning, educationalists had promoted 
their policies as the cure-all for Iran's ills 
During the education explosion of the later 
years of Mohammad Reza Shah’s reign, this 
naive optimism was to backfire in unforeseen 
ways. Quantity triumphed over quality as a 
receptive audience accepted that education 
would provide solutions to age-old problems. 
The reality was that ‘the quick, versatile, 
subtle mind of the Persian’ (E. G. Browne, A 
year amongst the Persians, 1893) was con- 
fronted with rote-learnıng, and clumsy state- 
building techniques at school, to be followed 
by disillusionment caused either by failure to 
gam entry to the universities (90% of applica- 
tions were rejected by the late 1970s), or for 
those accepted into university, by the discov- 
ery of further constraints on academic free- 
dom, The growing demand for higher educa- 
tion conflicted with the desire to maintain 
quality, with the result that more university 
places were not created, and fees rose dramati- 
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cally. The resulting 1974 Free Higher 
Educatıon Law, which offered free higher edu- 
cation as long as beneficiaries worked for two 
vears ın the government for every year of free 
education received, was unpopular and badly 
administered. Student dissatisfaction multı- 
plied with disastrous consequences 

Menashri argues that despite the shortcom- 
ings, ‘the education has undoubtedly been 
one of the most important—if not the most 
important— social instrument shaping modern 
Iran,' and though its impact may not have 
been entirely what successive governments 
expected, it is fair to say that there is much 
truth in that observation. Whatever the defi- 
cıencies, the growth in literacy 1s bound to 
have a long-term impact on the development 
of Iran, and the structure built by the Pahlavis 
remains largely intact. However, Menashni’s 
conclusion that, ' It is indeed hard to think of 
another social institution. that contributed 
more to the making of modern Iran,’ 1s more 
debatable, and indicative of a book that is pri- 
marily a case-study of educational develop- 
ment in the developing world. There is a ten- 
dency to simplify controversial concepts and 
historical events. Menashri’s credo that science 
requires secularization is not explained in 
enough detail and would seem to be contra- 
dicted both by the evidence of history and by 
the Western experience. Many educational 
establishments in the Western world, and 
indeed Western educational establishments in 
the Middle East, began as religious institu- 
tions It is therefore not sufficient to dismiss 
the nıneteenth-century failure of the madrasa 
system as a result of its religious character. 

On balance, Menashn’s study highlights the 
problems of the wholesale transplantation of a 
Western system of education on to an alien 
culture, and the naive enthusiasm of those 
who promoted it. Education, probably more 
than anything else, was seen as the key to 
Western success and therefore the solution to 
Iran’s problems. It was not simply the lack of 
academic freedom which hampered the great 
Iranian educational experiment, but the 
clumsy method in which it was transplanted, 
and above all, the wilful neglect and ignorance 
of Iran’s religious and oral educational tradi- 
tions. 


ALI MASSOUD ANSARI 


MARIE BENNINGSEN BROXUP (ed.): 


The North Caucasus barrier: the 
Russian advance towards the 
Muslim world. xvi, 252 pp. 


London: C. Hurst & Company, 
1992. £27.50. 


‘On a small stretch of land in the Caucasus 
two worlds came face to face a colossal 
police despotism and an enclave of true 
human aspiration The struggle between 
good and evil, between democracy and 
totalitarianism, was being enacted in the 
Caucasian mountains for decades while the 
outside world remained largely ignorant and 
indifferent ’ (pp. 186-187) 


Much in this essentially historical work 
sadly applies to what was happening in the 
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Caucasus at the time of its publication, which 
makes it a most timely book. Until almost the 
very end of the USSR in 1991 relatively few 
Westerners properly understood that to be a 
Soviet citizen was not necessarily to be a 
Russian Now there ts probably a general 
awareness that (at least) 15 nations constituted 
that artificial union, and, given their haste to 
recognize these new 15 states, fixing thereby 
their frontiers, the world’s governments seem 
in their wisdom to have decided that self- 
determination 1s a prize to be awarded to these 
15 peoples alone. Over 130 languages, how- 
ever, are spoken across former Soviet terri- 
tories, which means that roughly as many sep- 
arate peoples live apportioned between these 
republics, and many of them are dissatisfied 
that imperial dismemberment stops at 15 by 
fiat of unsympathetic and/or 1gnorant power- 
brokers. Broxup's collection of papers chilling- 
ly chronicles the horrors suffered by the vari- 
ous mountain-peoples of the Caucasus in theır 
long and desperate struggle to preserve their 
historical freedom ın their ancestral domains 
Only by understanding this history can one 
appreciate why ‘total independence is 
certainly the ultmate dream of the North 
Caucasians’ (p. 214) In pursuance of this 
dream, 16 indigenous peoples united to form 
the Assembly (August 1989) and then the 
Confederation of Mountain Peoples of the 
Caucasus (CMPC) (November 1991), If their 
envisaged Mountain Republic is to succeed, it 
is from Russia that most of the members will 
have to free themselves, a process already 
begun by Chechnia. But the Abkhazians and 
South Ossetians in Transcaucasia find them- 
selves locked inside another state--Georgia. 
This book's publication coincided with the 
start of open warfare between Georgians and 
Abkhazıans, the latter supported by North 
Caucasian volunteers, primarily Circassians 
and Chechens. After reading this volume, the 
resolve of CMPC members not to abandon 
any of ther number to further imperial 
designs (whether stemming from Moscow or 
Tbilisi) should be clear to all For this reason, 
it should quickly become obligatory reading 
for all Western foreign ministry and media 
employees involved in forming or writing. 
about policy towards the former Soviet 
republics. 

The editor herself has four contributions: 
the preface and final chapter (‘After the 
Putsch, 199] ° pp 219-40) bring events up to 
March 1992 and deal mainly with the turbu- 
lence surrounding Dudaev’s electign to the 
presidency of Chechen-Ingush(et)ia and his 
declaration of independence—Ingushia has 
now split from Chechnia, even though they 
are one people speaking mutually intelligible 
dialects Her introduction (‘Russia and the 
North Caucasus’, pp 1-17) sets the back- 
ground for the other articles, suggesting five 
phases in the history of Russo-Caucasian rela- 
tions (1 = 1556-1604, 2 = 1604-1783, 3 = 
1783-1824, 4 = 1824-1922, 5 = Soviet North 
Caucasia). Her surely incontestable con- 
clusion, to which the whole book leads, reads 
‘The North Caucasus remains a symbol both 
of Russia’s political and its moral failure’ 
(p.15) Her fourth piece (‘The last 
Ghazawat—the 1920-1921 uprising’), on 
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pp. 112-45 provides little-known details about 
the events (and, needless to say, further suffer- 
ing) attendant upon the consolidation of 
Bolshevism in Daghestan and  Chechnia 
Daghestan, Islamic from the eighth/ninth cen- 
turies, continued as a centre of Arabic culture 
up to the Revolution with some 2,000 
Qur’änıc schools. 

Lemercier-Quelquejay ( Co-optation of the 
élites of Kabarda and Daghestan in the six- 
teenth century’, pp 18-44) demonstrates how 
co-optation largely failed because local leaders 
who gave support to Russia lost influence at 
home Each region is examined separately: 
Circassians, Christians until circa 1600, poly- 
ethnic Daghestan, Chechen-Ingush, pagans 
until converted to Islam as late as circa 1800, 
Ossetians, who speak an Iranian dialect and 
only a small portion of whom gave up 
Christianity for Islam 

I have trouble with the use of the term 
“ Cherkess ' in this chapter (including the map 
on p 19) The North-West Caucasians consist 
of Circassians, Ubykhs (found only in Turkey 
since 1864), Abkhazians (in Transcaucasia) 
and the Abazas, who live in the North 
Caucasus and speak a dialect of Abkhaz. 
Circassian divides into the western (Adyghe) 
dialect-group (= Bzhedugh, Shapsugh, 
Abadzekh, Temirgoy) and the eastern group 
(= Kabardian, Ees(le)jney) ‘Cherkess’ in 
Western linguistics is usually viewed as syn- 
onymous with ‘ Circassian ’, though in Turkey 
it refers to any North Caucasian. A further 
complication 1s that Russians use cherkessy to 
refer to East Circassians not hving in the 
Kabardino-Balkar (Autonomous) Republic. 
Lemercier-Quelquejay seems to regard 

* Cherkess ' and ' Adyghe °’ as synonyms 
^ Gammer (‘Russian strategies in the con- 
quest of Daghestan and Chechnia 1825-1859, 
'pp 45-61) deals with. perhaps the best known 
episode of the Russo-Caucasian conflict. —the 
war against Imäm Shamil and his predeces- 
sors. The credo of the early Russian general, 
Ermolov, was ‘I desire that the fear of my 
name should guard our frontiers .. conde- 
scension in the eyes of Asiatics is a sign of 
weakness’ (p 47). The book, 1n essence, cata- 
logues the variations on this theme of cruelty 
culminating in the ‘ Asiatic’ Stalin’s Georgian 
solution to the problem of troublesome 
nations—total expulsion from their homeland 
Such was the fate of the Chechen and Ingush 
in {944 when they were dumped in Central 
Asia, along with the Turkic Karachay and 
Balkar to, their west, the other group to be 
transported from Caucasia, the Meskhians of 
south-west Georgia, are still forbidden to 
return home by the Georgians The justifica- 
tion for the expulsion was alleged 
Chechen-Ingush collaboration with the Nazis, 
but, as Avtorkhanov explains (‘ The Chechens 
and the Ingush during the Soviet period and 
its antecedents’, pp 146-94), the real cause 
was constant rebellion against Moscow even 
into the twenties and thirties When the 
Chechens and Ingush were allowed home in 
1958, part of the Ingush territory remained in 
Ossetian hands, which 1s a major problem for 
the CMPC, as blood continues to be spilled 
over this issue (cf. p. 238) 

Stalin was not the first to practise mass- 
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expulsion in the Caucasus, as depicted in 
Henze’s paper (‘Circassian resistance to 
Russia’, pp 62-111), which will itself play an 
important part in making this tragic episode in 
Europe’s history better known to English read- 
ers. In 1864 their virtually century-long battle 
ended in every Ubykh plus the vast majority 
of Circassians as well as many Abkhazıans, 
who (let 1t not be forgotten) were the only peo- 
ple in Transcaucasia to take up arms against 
Tsarist Russia, being forced to migrate to 
Ottoman lands after they dechned to be relo- 
cated ın the Kuban basin 

Henze ıs wrong on p 99 in saying that the 
Abadzekhs (Abzakhs) accepted local resettle- 
ment--ın fact, only one Abadzekh village 
remains in Caucasıa, whilst Abadzekhs constı- 
tute perhaps the largest Circassian group in 
Turkey The Dadıanıs (p. 90) are strictly the 
Mingrelian princely family. 

A disappointment with the book is that it 
sticks rigidly to the geographic North 
Caucasus An extra chapter on North 
Caucasians living in Transcaucasia would have 
lent it a more rounded feel. We could then 
have heard (more) about’ (1) the Daghestanıs 
in north Azerbaydzhan, who complain of 
Baku's neglect, (11) the Avars in north-east 
Georgia, of whom 4,000 were driven out by 
Gamsakhurdia (cf p. 238); (ai) the North- 
Central Caucasian Bats, who live in one east 
Georgian village where they are gradually 
being georgianized, and (1v) most significantly, 
the Abkhazians, whose very survival is again 
under threat this time from aggressive 
Georgian chauvinism 

My main reservatıon is the emphasis placed 
throughout on Islam Bryan (‘ Inter- 
nationalism, nationalism and Islam’, pp 
195-218) states. ‘ Nationalism in the North 
Caucasus is centred on Islam’ (p 206). Whilst 
this may be true of Daghestan, Chechnia and 
Ingushia, the statement is irrelevant for the 
Ossetians and for today's Circassians and 
Abkhazıans (sc. apart from those in Turkey 
and Arabia) Russia's drive to the Caucasus 
was determined by strategic not religious con- 
siderations (p 2), and the Caucasians fought 
principally in defence of their hberty Today ıt 
1s not the aim of the CMPC to establish any 
Islamic republic in the North Caucasus 
CMPC’s president, Yuri Shanibov, urged this 
reviewer in Maykop (June 1992) to make ıt 
clear to the USA that there need be no fear of 
fundamentalism from this organization, for 
which religion will be, as it always should, a 
private {not state, pace p 238) concern I 
take this opportunity to express my hope, 
resonant throughout this work, that these 
peoples will soon achieve their right to self- 
determination free from all prejudice both 
within and without 


Corrigenda 

p. xu Giaour, add definition of Krai, p 5, 
I. 5 and 14 up practised, p. 9, 1. 8 up’ build, 
p 22,1. 19 up presumably Abaza 1s meant by 
* Abkhaz’, both of whom are only ‘ Cherkess ’ 
in the Turkish sense, p 43,1 7 up: Shamkhal; 
p 451 2 CHECHNIA, 1 7 omit one, p 58, 
L. 11 up Tush, Pshavs, p. 195, ll. 14-15 up I 
find * The North Caucasus contains a major 
and formidable chain of mountains’ an odd 
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expression; p. 223, l 6 up: Moldova, or 
Moldavia; p. 225, 1. 8 up: occurnng in 
Chechnia- . . .; p. 228, 1. 2: had. 


B. G HEWITT 


BISHNUPADA PANDA (ed.): The Päläs 
of Kavi Karna [Sri Kavi Karnera 
Palä]. (Kalämülasästra Series, Vols. 
IV-VII.) 574-883; 884-1181 pp. New 
Delhi: Indira Gandhi Foundation 
for the Arts; Motilal Banarsidass, 
1991. 


Kavi Karna is amongst the many Béngali 
writers who took up the subject of Satya Pir 
from the seventeenth century on. This work 
contains 16 päläs or performances containing 
popular stories showing the importance of the 
cult of Satya Pir, a mythical Muslim fakır who 
ıs identified with Näräyana. This text is dated 
‘late 17th century’ in the line notes, but it 
would appear to date from a period when the 
legends had already developed to a great 
extent. From a literary point of view there 1s 
little that distinguishes this work from the 
hundreds of other mangala and vrata-kathä 
poems of the 1500-1800 period in Bengal. The 
work 1s, however, new to students of Bengali 
literature as it has not been noticed by any of 
its historrans. Sukumar Sen does not, for 
instance, list ıt amongst the 45 or so works in 
the Satya Pir paficali genre, the vast majority 
of which have never been published (BSI, 1 2, 
2nd edn, 1965, 452-4). The author Kavi 
Karna evidently hails from south-western 
Bengal, near the Orissan border as he makes 
frequent reference to the Orissan language and 
the cult of Jagannath, though the influence of 
Orissan diction is not great. The work is also, 
according to the jacket, still currently popular 
in north-eastern Orissa. 

According to the jacket notes, Kavi Karna 
was a syncretist who strove to merge elements 
of Islam and Hinduism in the new cult of 
Satya Pir Predictably, he uses the same theo- 
logical clichés which were prevalent in the 
santa traditions dating from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in northern India The 
occasional attempts at theological syncretism 
in the work are restricted to the rather Jejune 
claim that Rama and Rahim are one (jer 
Rama sei Rahım ekaı paränal/ eka? paräna haila 
Nai äyana näma// hınduloka pujila je Rama batt 
moi e/ musulmäna pujila je Rahima bhäbaıe// p. 
802) God ıs formless light and the source of 
the other gods (prathame bandinu dmi parama 
purusa/ jyotirmaya hena rüpa tähära prakd$a// 
jära tint gune haila Brahma Hairi Hara/ tähära 
carane kari pranäma vistara// p. 725). Even so, 
the author shows a decided leanıng toward 
Vaisnavism (Rdma bala Hare he Govinda bala 
Harel patita pävana band ude kata dürell ... 
mana dıyä Hart Hari bala saivajana . , 
ibid.). Following the syncretistic techniques of 
the biographers of Caitanya, Karna demon- 
strates the Pir’s identity with Näräyana in 
almost every tale by describing the visions he 
gives lus Hindu devotees of his four-armed 
form (syämavarna caturbhuja haila kutühale/ 
sankha cakra gadā padma vanamalä gale//), or 
of that of Siva, etc. Nevertheless, important 
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differences exist between Karna’s religion and 
that of Caıtanya. He ranks the offerings of 
Sirin as an even more powerful agent for the 
attainment of God's mercy than sarkirtan: 
prabhu bhäbe, amar näma gähile kı habe/ širini 
mifhai jadi amare nd dibe// (p. 824). More sig- 
nificantly, he has no place for the concept of 
selfless religion; not a single tale's moral 
stretches beyond the purely magical: the use of 
Sirint for the attainment of material rewards, 
wealth, children, protection from enemies and 
the such. 

In other ways Karna reveals a deep-seated 
tendency to orthodox Hinduism: it is repeat- 
edly specified that only a brahmin should per- 
form the puja to Satya Narayana (p. 730). 
Even the only Muslim to make an offering to 
the Pir in the two volumes at hand makes it 
through a brahmın! Though Karna uses the 
term sirmi for the milk and banana offerings 
which form the unique method of worshipping 
the Pir, he also calls 1t prasáda. Thus, though 
the work 1s presented by the editors as ‘a 
commendable attempt at cultura] synthesis on 
a religious and ritual plane-—a valuable contri- 
bution to national integration ’, if anything, it 
only confirms that “the mass of Satya Pir lit- 
erature was a brahminical device to absorb the 
increasingly popular pir cult’ (Asim Roy, The 
Islamic — syncrettstic tradition im Bengal, 
Princeton, 1983, 289) It was doubtless in- 
tended primarıly for a Hindu audience and 
was unlikely to have been of any interest to 
the Muslim community. 

The rituals of pir worship have never been 
accepted as orthodox practice in Islam. To rid 
the people of these popular customs has been 
the object of numerous efforts at purification 
in the centuries since the coming of Islam to 
Bengal Certainly Karna's identification of the 
Pir with the prophet (päkämbar) and even 
God himself (khodäi), and the identification of 
the Qur'àn with the puränas would not have 
excited much enthusiasm in even the most 
meanly educated Mushm circles. Karna also 
recommends repeatedly the worship of other 
Hindu gods. Some indifference to caste is 
occasionally mentioned (in marriage), but gen- 
erally brahminical priority, far from being 
challenged, ıs considered an essential element 
of the cult. 

This four-volume set gives the original text 
in Bengali with Hindi transliteration and an 
English translation. The qualıty of production 
is excellent by Indian standards The edition is 
made more useful by the addition of a glos- 
sary of about 600 words The expected impact 
of Islamic (Arabic, Persian, Turkic) vocabu- 
lary is not greatly in evidence. Only in the 
Satya Nàrayana Janma Pälä does Näräyana 
himself use such vocabulary to any great 
extent. 

As a scholarly edition it 1s somewhat lack- 
ing, which is unfortunate considering the time 
and trouble that went into making it. Since I 
do not have access to the first volumes, I do 
not know whether an introduction covered the 
critical points which are so essential in the 
publication of any text which has claims to lıt- 
erary-historical importance The text 1s not 
presented critically, though a number’of alter- 
native readings are given as footnotes. The 
translation unfortunately is not literal, elımi- 
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natıng even ımportant repetition and some- 
tımes, I am afraıd, skıppıng over what could 
be considered essential elements of the origi- 
nal For example Madana kartyá kole ıänira 
änanda/ jasodára kola jena Sısu Krsnacandra// 
mdse mäse bade puna basıare basıare/ pafica- 
ma basrara haila ıäjara kumäre// (p 582) is 
rendered ‘ The Queen was also highly elated to 
have Madan on her lap As Krsna grew up 
gradually under the care of Yasodä, so did 
Madan in the King’s palace ’ The word siddha 
is rendered as ' weird’, etc 

On the whole, however, one would have to 
recommend this work for any library ınterest- 
ed in keeping a full complement of Bengali 
sources Despite its shortcomings, the English 
translation is useful for students of religion 
interested in the mythology of Satya Pir and, 
to the extent that such can be said to exist, the 
theology thereof. 


JAN BRZEZINSKI 


LEWIS ROWELL: Music and musical 
thought in early India. (Chicago 
Studies in Ethnomusicology.) xvii, 
409 pp Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1992. 
£47.25, $67.75 (paper £19.25, 
$27.50). 


Professor Rowell has written a number of 
thoughtful papers on early Indian music and 
music theory, rıch in insight and persuasive 
argument This new book builds on those 
earlier studies, in an accessible study of Indian 
music and musicology over the period of 
roughly 1,000 years which separates the 
earliest extant treatises, the Ndtyasdstra and 
Dattilam, from the thirteenth century AD 
Sangitaratnäkara Rowell’s book puts forward 
a number of ıdeas on what Indian musical 
literature tells us not only about the music as 
practised, but also about the theoreticians and 
scholars who wrote and compiled the treatises, 
and indeed the cultural milieu which produced 
both 

This work does not reconstruct the evolving 
Indian musical systems, as described ın each of 
the treatises (which would be a far greater 
endeavour) rather it 1s a selective thematic 
study of early Indian music theory. Employing 
an extensive knowledge of traditional Indian 
scholarship as well as of parallel traditions in 
the West, Rowell combines a typically 
Western academic approach with a sympath- 
etic appreciation of the very different Indian 
tradition of sa&stiic scholarship The extent to 
which he empathizes with the early Indian 
authors 1s evident in the thematic organization 
of this work (into 12 chapters), a clear nod of 
acknowledgement in the direction of musical 
Sastia 

Chapters 1 to iu comprise in turn an intro- 
duction to the study, its subject matter and 
sources, to traditional Indian modes of 
thought, and to Indian theories of the nature 
of sound The next two chapters introduce the 
reader to the two musical contexts with which 
early scholarly treatises are primarily con- 
cerned firstly the Sámavedic chant (the exposi- 
ton based largely on the evidence of the 
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Naradiyasiksa), and secondly the Sanskrit 
theatre tradition (based likewise on the 
Nätyasästra) Chapter vi attempts an introduc- 
tion to sangitasästıa as a whole, while vu and 
vin tackle arguably the two most important 
musical dimensions, pitch and time respective- 
ly Of these, the latter 1s the more convincing, 
and unsurprisingly so, given that the subject of 
musical time, and the Indian täla system in 
particular, has been the focus of several of 
Rowell's more technical papers 

Chapter 1x, entitled “Form ’, is both a gener- 
al analysis of what the author refers to as 
Indian ‘formal archetypes’, and an extension 
of the previous chapter on the use of the basic 
(Gla patterns in the gitaka forms described in 
the earliest treatises The next chapter, ‘Song’, 
moves on in time to consider the medieval 
prabandha forms as described in the Br haddesi 
and Sangitaratndkara, a rare instance of 
chronological organization in this book. The 
eleventh chapter covers a miscellany of topics 
which apparently could not be accommodated 
elsewhere, including the important aesthetic 
concept of rasa, while the twelfth and final 
chapter briefly recapitulates and sets the work 
in an ethnomusicological context 

This is an imaginative and ambitious work, 
whose strengths and weaknesses are both pre- 
dictable, considering the author's arm to pro- 
vide a general overview of a highly complex 
and technical subyect Rowell clearly feels that 
the important lessons of this difficult literature 
may be made accessible to the non-specialtst 
only by means of a general survey He has 
provided here as readable a survey as possible, 
given the technical nature of the study and the 
large number of Sanskrit terms to be intro- 
duced In this he has done a great service both 
to Indologists and to students of Indian music 
theory, who previously lacked an approach- 
able single-volume work on this field 

Professor Rowell’s greatest achievement 
here is not in his analysis and reconstruction 
of the musical systems, but ın the insight with 
which he aims for the core of the musicol- 
ogical tradition He is concerned with pene- 
trating the writings of early scholars not only 
to understand the music, but also te under- 
stand the scholarship itself—-why the scholars 
wrote what they did, influenced by what pre- 
conceptions and habits of thought, writing for 
what kind of readership. Taking a line of 
argument which distinguishes his work from 
that of others in this field, he asks about the 
significance of the choice of terminology, and 
of the metaphors used to describe musical 
processes, looking for subconscious evidence 
of the shaping of music theory by a uniquely 
Indian world-view This is an imaginative 
approach which yields valuable results Here 
the author ıs in confident command of his 
material, and the synthesis of scholarship, 
imagination and empathy with his subject pro- 
vides some challenging, provocative, but gen- 
erally convincing insights For this he deserves 
to be read by all students of Indian music To 
set against this achievement, however, we must 
note that there is also much for the specialist 
to question The charge of over-generalization 
is an obvious one, and an inevitable hazard of 
such an enterprise, but nevertheless one that 
must be made (despite the author's attempt to 
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deflect the charge ın his preface). Rowell’s the- 
matic approach allows him to pick and choose 
hıs sources and examples, emphasizing the 
continuities in the tradition and frequently 
avoiding difficult questions of historical 
change which, one suspects, might have under- 
mined some of his arguments. 

Rowell’s repeated affirmations of the prefer- 
ences Indian culture has shown for such things 
as abundant ornamentation, organic develop- 
ment, and the confluence of different streams 
of activity (I select from his list on pp 228-30) 
will not surprise Indologists, but are valuable 
in that they are expressed in highly articulate 
fashion and backed up by citations from musi- 
cological literature Students of modern Indian 
music will recognize the image of a ‘ lustrous, 
well-focused, full, and rich sound with smooth 
liquid continuity ’ which, Rowell says, “ comes 
through clearly in the ancient descriptions’ 
(p. 312), and indeed he is not slow to make 
this point, if anything over-emphasızing this 
continuity in musical preferences The correla- 
tion of music theory to general trends in 
Indian thought, although one of the strengths 
of the work on the whole, gives some prob- 
lems when such generalities are difficult to 
deduce or to demonstrate. Where connexions 
are difficult to make, the author has clearly 
been tempted to force the argument, as in ch. 
vni (Time), where the complexity of the debate 
amongst Indian philosophers on the nature of 
time defeats his search for a simple paradigm. 
Ás elsewhere, there 1s a price to be paid in 
making the discussion simple enough for the 
non-specialist to read. 

Reconstructions of musical structures out- 
hned here range from the illuminating (those 
on the cheironomy of the early tāla patterns in 
particular), to some which will be quite 1mpe- 
netrable to most readers (those on the Ela 
prabandhas, pp. 284 ff and 312 ff.) The chap- 
ter on pitch is cursory, given the vast complex- 
ity of the topic and the apparently equally 
great development in the Indian melodic sys- 
tem over this period of 1,000 years. In areas 
such as this, anyone expecting a thorough 
technical analysis of early Indian music as pre- 
served in the Sanskrit literature will be disap- 
pointed. 

It will be a shame if the faults of this work 
allow the very considerable achievements ıt 
contains to be ignored. This is not the last 
word on Indian music and musical thought up 
to the thırteenth century, but the insights ıt 
contams will be invaluable to the scholars who 
must take the next steps. 


MARTIN CLAYTON 


JANET GYATSO (ed.): In the mirror of 
memory: reflections on mindfulness 
and remembrance in Indian and 
Tibetan Buddhism. (SUNY Series 
in Buddhist Studies.) vii, 307 pp. 
Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1992. $59.50 
(paper $19.95). 

Buddhist texts of all ages affirm the import- 


ance of mindfulness and remembrance (smrti) 
for the attainment of liberation; yet there 1s 
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very little written on the nature and function- 
ing of smrti. The eleven articles gathered here 
represent the first coordinated attempt to shed 
light on the various types, manifestations and 
roles of smrt: in Buddhist psychology. Their 
authors, coming from a varıety of back- 
grounds within Buddhology (and beyond), 
explore the concept of smrt: from several per- 
spectives. We have two studies of the concept 
of smrti in the northern Abhidharma tradi- 
tions (C. Cox, P. S. Jaini), three articles large- 
ly based on Theraväda (Abhidhamma) sources 
(D. S. Lopez, Nyanaponıka Thera, 
R. Gethin), two contributions founded in the 
Tibetan Buddhist tradition (J. Gyatso, 
M. Kapstein), three discussions focusing on 
Mahayana Buddhism (P. Harrıson, P. L 
Griffiths, A. Wayman), and a concluding 
article by E. S Casey that reviews (and ınter- 
prets) the findings m Buddhology for their 
compatibility with the notion of remembering 
in the philosophical traditions of the West. 

In spite of differences in approach, most 
contnbutors address related questions One 
issue that is taken up repeatedly is the semiotic 
scope and character of smrti. Griffiths, Jaim 
and Wayman see an important conceptual dis- 
tınction between mindfulness and recollective 
memory of past experiences. Griffiths says that 
‘smrti carnes with it no essential reference to 
remembering past events’ He considers recol- 
lective memory as subordinate to mindful 
attentiveness, and that it occurs m meditation 
after the primary activity of mindful attending. 
This view 1s rejected by Cox and Kapsteın, 
who maintain that the vanous meanings of 
smrti are interconnected, because, as Casey 
puts it, ‘memory 1s everywhere in Buddhist 
practice, inseparable from it and essential to 
it". Cox examines the operations of mindful- 
ness in the psychological traınıng of cognition, 
and concludes that memory of a past object 
comes about through the functioning of mind- 
fulness In the later strands of Sarvästıväda 
Abhidharma texts, she detects a reorganization 
of the practice of smrti and argues that this 
development reflects the broader evolution of 
Buddhist thought, triggered by a shift of 
emphasis from praxis-concerned formulations 
to analytical investigations. 

The distinction between memory of past 
events and mindfulness is intrinsically linked 
with the status of smri ın the psychological 
operations of the mind In the present volume 
two theories are discussed (Cox, Jannı, 
Nyanaponika Thera, Casey). In the 
Sarvastivada model smrti 1s one of the ten 
constant factors of experience performing all 
functions that are required for recollection. It 
imphes that smrti 15 a separately existing fac- 
tor operating on present objects in each and 
every moment. This view 1s rejected by the 
Darstantika who propose a serial model where 
a mind event and its concomitants operate in 
succession with symrti pertaining only to past 
objects Casey sees in the Sarvästıväda 
interpretation a parallel with the ‘ primary 
memory’ explored by Husserl and William 
James. It keys also into the perceptive aspect 
of memory highlighted by Wayman and 
Nyanaponika, described as ‘ the taking up, the 
making, and remembering of the object's dis- 
tinctive marks '. 
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Another issue that ıs raısed by several con- 
tributors 1s the compatibility problem of 
mnemonic operation and the notion of 
anätman. This is essentially a question of conti- 
nuity and 1s addressed in the articles of Jain, 
Griffiths, Cox and Casey The most interesting 
contribution here 1s the discussion by Casey in 
which he juxtaposes Yogäcära solutions with 
the thinking of John Locke The continuity 
problem is closely linked with the relationship 
between memory and identity. Harrıson’s 
contribution exploring the development of. 
buddhänusmrti ıs particularly valuable in this 
respect It highlights the dual effects of acts of 
commemoration which allow the practitioner to 
identify himself with the Buddhist community 
at large and the Buddha. Appropriation of the 
ontological status of Buddhahood 1s also the 
primary ‘referent’ of the act of retention in the 
rDzog-chen doctrine of memory. Acquired 
through allegory and prayers, it leads the prac- 
titioner to the “immediate recovery of the self- 
presenting awareness of the dhaımakäya’ Both 
Harrıson and Kapstein argue that this ıdentifi- 
cation may be channelled through an ınterlock- 
ing medium, either the name of a Buddha or an 
allegorical representation. This technique of 
emboitement 1s also employed in the dharani 
practice discussed by Gyatso. Here ıt engenders 
the memory of emptiness at the trme when the 
imaginistic-verbal medium (the dharani symbol- 
izing emptiness) loses its parallel structure in 
representation and collapses into a ‘zeroed 
semiosis ' 

The authors’ shared interest in these issues 
gives the volume a clear sense of unity and co- 
ordination. A number of articles make also 
Important contributions beyond the central 
topic. For example, there 1s Gethin’s sober 
and convincing analysis of the 
Mätıkä/Abhidhamma problem and the role of 
lists as content-markers encapsulating the 
essential teachings of the Dhamma. Next, 
there is Gyatso’s pioneering and resourceful 
investigation into the use, function and 
characteristics of dhdrani practice Especially 
welcome too ıs the contribution of Casey 
exploring the phenomenological implications 
of the points ratsed in the preceding papers 
He skilfully draws together Buddhist and 
Western philosophical thinking on memory 
and assesses Buddhological research in the 
light of Plato, Aristotle, Locke, James, Husserl 
and many more. 

The standard of the articles 1s invariably 
high. The authors are philosophically and 
philologically accomplished in their disciplines 
and there 1s therefore little substantial fault in 
their contributions. Among the points that 
could be given further clarification are Jaini's 
assertion (p. 54) that ‘ the concept of bhavanga 
clearly anticipates the emergence of the 
Yogäcära theory of storehouse consciousness 
(alaya-viffiána)' Gethin, in a recent article on 
the concept of bhavanga (The Buddhist Forum, 
IN, 1993, forthcoming), considers the assimila- 
tion of the two concepts problematic It 1s 
true, Vasubandhu refers to the bhavarnga- 
vijndna of the Sinhalese school (Tämraparniya- 
nıkäya) as forerunner of the dlayavıyflana 
(Schmithausen, Alayavyfidna, Tokyo, 1987, 
7-8), but more research in the conceptual rela- 
tionship between bhavariga and dlayavijfidna is 
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needed before we can stipulate such influence. 

Another pomt that requires explanation 1s 
Griffiths’s proposition (p. 115) that in classical 
Yogäcära ‘contemplation of previous lives IS 
also essentially a meditational practice’. To 
translate anusmaratı as ‘he contemplates ' 
instead of “he recalls’ or ' he remembers’ in 
his key quotation from the Abhi- 
dharmakosavyäkhya would not seem to be the 
obvious choice Wayman goes as far as saying 
(p 135) that ‘the memory of former lives is 
possible only in meditation (my italics) The 
passage he cites from the Lokottaraväda 
Avalokıtasätra 1s rather ambiguous and does 
not allow for this conclusion (although it naught 
imply it). Griffiths’s Mahayana interpretation 
of pürvanıvasänusmrti 1$ patently at odds with 
Schopen's conclusion in his study of jätısmara 
(JIABS, 5/6, 1982/83, 121) that m (medieval) 
Mahayana texts jatısmara ıs obtained not 
through meditational techniques, but through 
merit and merit-making activity. This is not to 
say that Griffiths is necessarily wrong—it may 
well be that Yogäcära texts introduced 
nuances that are not found in the särras-—but 
his proposition requires further research and a 
more convincing textual basis. Also, Wayman 
seems too readily prepared to accept Indian 
lexicographical entries as ‘evidence’ in his 
search for alternative terms for recollection. 
The notoriously dubious nature of the entries 
in Indian lexica renders this approach method- 
ologically precarious 

There seem to be some inaccuracies in 
Gyatso’s presentation of the Peircean tax- 
onomy of signs. She proposes (p 180) that 
‘the index accomplishes this pointing (to an 
object) because it 1s somehow connected to its 
signified object, be the nature of that connex- 
ion physical, quasi-physical, or conceptual (my 
italics).” Clearly, if the link is only conceptual, 
then the index collapses into a symbol. This 1s 
a notorious problem with Peirce It recurs in 
Gyatso’s essay when she says ‘that A might 
lead one to (or, in Peircean terms, serve as an 
index to) the meaning of birthlessness, when 
one adds onto it the other letters of its defin- 
ing phrase, that 1s nutpannatva ' In this con- 
text, the letter 4 1s predominantly a symbol, 
or better a symbol used indexically, since it 
does not possess any natural conjunction to the 
word anutpannatya The letter A may and 1s 
used elsewhere in many other contexts with 
quite different semiotic bearings. Its specific 
operation in this case rests therefore on con- 
vention which 1s the chief characteristic of the 
Peircean symbol. The symbol A functions here 
indexically because ıt occurs at the beginning 
of the word anutpannatva. 

Another difficulty ıs Casey's liberal use of 
the terms ‘ mark’ and ‘sign’ (pp 283-4). In 
bringing together the Western phenomenologi- 
cal model of memory with that of Buddhism, 
he does not always draw a clear line between 
the Peircean usage of these terms (where sign 
ıs used as a fundamentally generic designa- 
tion) and those developed in Buddhism (where 
mark (laksana) and sign (nımıtta) have a very 
specific, technical meaning). A brief definition 
of his working categories might alert those of 
us who are wholly immersed in Buddhist ter- 
minology to the variant meanings of sign, 
mark, etc., ın the Peircean model. 
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Gyatso’s editorial work bears the hallmarks 
of thorough and careful editorship. Typo- 
graphical errors are few and inconsistencies in 
the usage of Buddhist terminology-—notorious 
in collections of articles of this type—have 
been largely eliminated. If there ıs any fault, it 
1s the non-uniform referencing to primary 
sources (easily avoided by using Heinz 
Bechert's Abkurzungsverzeichnis zur buddlustis- 
chen Literatur ın Indien und Südostasien) and 
the rather poorly executed glossary For ex- 
ample, the entry of dharmakdya should take 
into account Harrison’s interpretation as a 
bahuvrihi compound (presented at the IABS 
conference, Paris, 1991) and so should 
Thieme's definition of tathägata as ‘ one who 
has gone to truth ' be considered. These, how- 
ever, are only minor blemishes in a volume 
that abounds with well-researched, original 
and pioneering studies of the concept of mem- 
ory in Indo-Tibetan Buddhism 


ULRICH PAGEL 


R. S. KHARE (ed.): The eternal food: 
gastronomic ideas and experiences 
of Hindus and Buddhists. xv, 
273 pp. (SUNY Senes in 
Hinduism.) Albany, N.Y.: State 
University of New York Press, 
1992. $54.40 (paper $17.95). 


The aim of this book, stated in the intro- 
duction, 1s to achieve ‘a systematic study of 
food as a comprehensive cultural language ' 
among Hindus and Buddhists in India and Sri 
Lanka The papers look at religious and 
religio-literary contexts, whether modern, 
medieval or ancient, regional or pan-Indian 
The introduction then provides a useful survey 
of previous work on the subject, pointing out 
that the symbolic/conceptual meaning of food 
ın India is usually taken to refer only to con- 
cepts of purity and impurity, whereas this 
work 1s concerned with food as a moral prın- 
ciple and the role it plays in links between the 
body, the self/soul and the divine. 

Khare’s papers are concerned with how 
Hindu gastro-semantics (the symbolism and 
communication involved in the cultural lan- 
guage of food) link the worldly to the other- 
worldly. In his first paper, he concentrates on 
holy people, contemporary, medieval and 
mythological, and how they seek to communi- 
cate meaning through food, while ın his sec- 
ond paper, he links the symbolism of Hindu 
food with philosophical concepts. 

White discusses smrti sources for the mythic 
cycle of rdajars: Vısvämitra, who became a 
brahmarsı by the strength of his austerities 
even though he 1s known to have eaten meat 
from the lowest of all castes, that of the 
Svapaca 'dog-cooker', in extreme circum- 
stances Analysing the myth, he sees the 
oppositions cow/dog, Brahman/dog-cooker, 
brahmarsi/rdjarsi as a narratıvızation of food 
and purity codes 

Aklujar looks at imagery of feasting in the 
Marathi devotional poetry of  Jüàndev, 
Nämdev, Eknäth and Tukäräm, to show how 
sharing food shows that the emotion of bhakti 
overrides the concerns of asceticism and caste 
hierarchy, bringing equality. He briefly links 
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food and poetics, and argues that food sym- 
bolizes divine love in the bhakti paradigm 

Toomey develops the connexion between 
food and emotion as in his previous writings, 
looking at the Krsnaite festival of annaküfa 
“mountain of food’, in which Krsna (god- 
gopä), 1s also identified with the food and with 
Mt Govardhan. This festival 1s a ' reversal 
ritual ', which shows an inversion of high/low, 
and of pure and impure, seen clearly in its use 
of food 

While Krsna’s devotees give him food offer- 
ings (naivedya), the leftovers of which they 
take as prasäd, Siva’s leftovers (bhojana) are 
eaten by priests while his devotees get his 
washings (abhiseka) to consume. Moreno dis- 
cusses this contrast in the context of the 
pafcämistam used for bathing Murukan at 
Palanı This jelly-lhke substance feeds and 
warms or cools the deity according to the sea- 
son, and when consumed by the devotee it 
makes his body like the god’s Senviratne 
points out that in the Sm Lankan Buddhist 
context the food offered to the Buddha 1s not 
consumed but is thrown away. However, in 
everyday contexts Buddhist and Hindu ideas 
of food are closely linked, and after showing 
parallels between concepts of cooking and 
digestion, he discusses rasa as central to the 
aesthetic idea of food. 

Ramanujan’s entertaining article combines a 
personal account of his own experiences in 
Mysore, and 1s full of interesting stories, tales 
and proverbs. He discusses ‘ gastro-aes- 
thetics ’, the interdependence of this-wordly 
and other-worldly aesthetics of food, and 
shows how poetics link with food (rasa, (uci 
and äsväda) 

There ıs little system in the translıteration 
and the inconsistencies and maccuracies are 
jarring. The references and biblıographies are 
well presented at the end of each paper It 
may be tiresome to criticize an anthology for 
its omissions, but it 1s surprising how this vol- 
ume focuses on high-caste traditions Apart 
from Ramanujan's folk tales there 1s little that 
is non-Brahman, although there is a tempting 
glimpse of contrasts of ‘high’ and ‘low’ cul- 
ture in Toomey's conclusion about food as a 
symbol in folk culture. It would have been 
interesting to have more information about 
popular concepts of food and why certain 
foods are restricted by the many types of fasts 
and vows There 1s nothing about women and 
food, which ıs surprising in a discussion of 
food and its symbolizing of love and nurturing 
throughout Indian culture, whether in every- 
day life, or in its major role in the Krsna /i/à 
or ın the popular Hindi film One might say 
that the rasas presented ın this volume are not 
sufficiently balanced, and it would be more 
digestible with more of the sattvik qualities of 
Ramanujan’s paper. 


RACHEL DWYER 


MARTIN KAMPCHEN: Rabindranath 
Tagore: Wo Freude ihre Feste 
feiert: Gedichte und Lieder. (Texte 
zum Nachdenken, Bd. 1684.) 
189 pp. Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Herder Taschenbuch Verlag, 1990. 
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Ibid.: Rabindranath Tagore and 
Germany: a documentation. 
English language editor Jeanne 
Openshaw, translations by S. V. 
Raman and Martin Kämpchen. 
viii, 160 pp., 16 plates. Calcutta: 
Max Mueller Bhavan, Goethe 
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MARTIN KAMPCHEN (ed. and tr.): 
Rabindranath Tagore: Auf des 
Funkens Spitzen. Weisheiten für 
das Leben. [127 pp.] München: 
Kösel Verlag GmbH, 1989. 


With these four books—each one modest in 
its aims, yet wonderfully sure-footed and com- 
plete in ıtself—Martin Kampchen becomes the 
most sensitive and authoritative interpreter of 
Rabindranath Tagore to have emerged not 
only in Germany but anywhere in the Western 
world. He possesses to a unique degree the 
necessary combination of poetic and religious 
sensibility, clarity of thought and scholarly 
exactitude; and by making India—and since 
1979 Santınıketan—hıs home, he has acquired 
a deep knowledge and understanding of the 
people, language, culture, climate and land- 
scape that Tagore transcended, no doubt, but 
which made him possible. As Lila Majumdar 
rightly says in her foreword to Wo Freude thre 
Feste feiert, Kämpchen 1s ‘ Kein gewohnlicher 
Ubersetzer, der bloB Worte vom Bengalischen 
ins Deutsche uberfuhrt...’ 

This book, consisting of 50 poems and 
songs translated into German, with full ıntro- 
duction and notes, forms the pivot of 
Kampchen’s achievement so far His aim 1s to 
present to German readers translations that 
are much more 'philologically exact’ than 
those available before, and by selecting from 
the poet’s whole output to give a much clearer 
impression of his range and variety There are 
seven sections poems from Gütänjali, nature 
poems, religious poems and songs, ' Mutter 
und Kind’, ‘Dem Menschen zugeneigt ', nar- 
rative poems, and * Alterslyrik °. In addition to 
the main introduction at the beginning of the 
book, each of these sections has an explan- 
atory preface. The notes at the end of the 
book give background information, and list 
“nicht erfaBte Wortbedeutungen und 
Assoziationen > The book comes in an attrac- 
tive ‘ Taschenbuch’ format, with illustrations 
derived from photographs by Samiran Nandy 
but printed in a style reminiscent of the wood- 
cuts by Nandalal Bose that adorned Tagore’s 
famous primer for children, Sahay Path 

In his introduction Kampchen shows 
himself to be fully aware of the distorting 
effects of the extraordinary adulation 
—‘ Heldenverehrung ’—that Tagore received 
in Germany in the post-First World War 


him, as for previous German admirers of 
the poet, the spiritual source of Tagore’s 
poetic impulse ıs central; and his 
' SendungsbewuBtsein -his messianic desire 
to bring East and West together at his Visva- 
Bharatı university and through his arduous 
foreign tours—should not be  despised. 
Kampchen’s cautious approach 1s reflected in 
his placing of poems and songs from Gitáfjali 
at the beginning of his selection The fact that 
Tagore won the Nobel Prze and leapt to 
international fame through his own English 
version of Gitdijali was partly a historical 
accident, yet Kämpchen sees the book as 
imbued with the poet’s central preoccupations, 
and he tries in his translations to uncover a 
picture that may have had a false gloss but 
which was not in itself wrong. Clearly, too, 
Kämpchen’s own religious temperament, 
shown 1n his books published before he start- 
ed work on Tagore (a comparison of St. 
Francis with Indian sannyds, and a translation 
of. selections from the Sr; Rämakrsna- 
Kathämrta among them) draws him to these 
poems. His versions are compelling, even to a 
reviewer unable to judge their full effect on 
German readers. 


Diese große, garende, grune Welt, 
die allseits von Nektar uberquellt, 
laßt mich vor Sehnsucht weınen 
Dem Anblick, nein, 
o nein— 
welche Pein, 
doch zufrieden will 1ch sein. 


Kampchen’s fine poetic ear, hıs skilful use 
of metre and rhyme——but never too rigidly, 
never at the cost of accuracy-—are striking 
throughout his book The Gitáfijalt poems, 
and also perhaps the poems in the ' Mutter 
und Kınd’ section (whose translation. gave 
him, he says, ' die großte Freude °’), come clos- 
est to his heart; but he also rises triumphantly 
to the challenge of Tagore's great narrative 
poem Debatär Gräs (‘ Von den Gottern ver- 
schlungen’), or to the complexity of the 
poems in Baldka ' Shäh-Jahän ', ‘ Was soll ich 
dir schenken ', and the title-poem ‘ Zugvogel ' 
Daringly, he ends his book with some of the 
very late poems that are perhaps hardest of all 
to move out of the Bengali voice that uttered 
them The effectiveness of ‘Die Sonne des 
ersten Tages' as the final poem stems from 
the imaginative, delicate balance of his selec- 
tion, as well from his skill with German 
rhythms and words. 

Rabindranäth Tagore for the ' Rowohlts 
Monographien’ series, and Rabindranath 
Tagore and Germany a documentation, pub- 
lished by Max Mueller Bhavan (Goethe 
Institut), Calcutta, to honour the fiftieth 
anniversary of the poet’s death, are extensions 
of the work undertaken in Wo Freude thre 
Feste feiert. The monograph 1s, again, beauti- 
fully designed, with numerous photographs, 
meticulous annotation, and an excellent bibli- 
ography of Tagore’s works (and secondary 
sources) ın Bengali, German and English 
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Kämpchen does not, in thıs book, aspıre to 
primary research his sources are the obvious 
ones. Krishna Kripalani’s biography (1980), 
Tagore’s autobiographies Jibansmrti and 
Chelebelä, published collections of letters, 
existing translations, and so forth. But they 
blend with his own response to Tagore’s 
Bengali writings to produce an interpretation 
both balanced and perceptive Kämpchen 
reveres Tagore, but does not idolize him. His 
years at Santınıketan have not robbed him of 
objectivity. Of Ghare Bare ( The home and 
the world?) he writes that despite the novelty 
of its ‘Tagebuch-Roman’ form, it suffers 
from a weakness found in many of Tagore's 
novels ‘Der Dichter entwickelt Ideen, nicht 
Charaktere und Handlungsstrange’. Of his 
essays he writes, “Eine analytische 
Rationialitat lag dem Dichter nicht’ Of the 
largely unimaginative presentation of the 
Tagore legacy by his countrymen, he writes: 
“Die Beschäftigung mit seinem. Werk ist. auf 
Bewahrung eingestellt, auf Pflege eines 
Monuments’. And as someone who has hım- 
self put energy into social work among Santal 
villagers, Kampchen writes: ‘ Die Bemühungen 
der Sozialarbeiter in Srintketan sind halbherzig 
und weitgehend unfruchtbar.' 

Yet this short book conveys the depth, 
nobility, passion, virtuosity and courage of 
Tagore’s life-long creative endeavour more 
movingly than any other biography so far 
Kampchen unravels the domestic, historical, 
religious and aesthetic strands in Tagore with 
luminous clarity. His analysis of particular 
works goes straight to the point. He sees the 
famous poem ‘ The golden boat ’, for example, 
as a commentary on a poet’s life and work: 
“Das Boot der Zeit strömt auf dem Fluß des 
Lebens, die Werke des Dichters nimmt es als 
goldene Fracht mit—der Dichter selbst aber 
muß zuruckbleiben ' He is a master of telling 
quotation He feels Tagore’s inner suffering 
and loneliness, but he knows his wit and vital- 
ity, and gently draws our attention to one of 
the few photos in which the poet smiles 

At the end of his monograph, Kampchen 
suggests four elements in Tagore that might 
appeal to us today: his ‘ Freiheitsdrang’, 
which is the essence of his modernity, his pas- 
sionate sense of the umity of nature, of the 
need for a partnership between man and the 
rest of the world; his affirmation of the life 
principle (‘Rabindranäths Lebens- und 
Weltbeyahung’); and his internationalism, 
especially relevant ‘zu einer Zeit, in der in 
Europa zahlreiche ideologische Grenzen aufge- 
brochen sind.’ 

Similarly, in his introduction to Wo Freude 
due Feste feiert, Kampchen asks, in the con- 
text of a growing "grüne Mentalitat’, if 
Tagore’s hour has come again. His meticulous 
documentation, ın his Max Mueller Bhavan 
volume, of Tagore’s relations with Germany 
during his lifetime shows, however, how 
important it is to understand the poet’s 
Western reputation as it was, 1n order to put it 
on a sounder basis for the future. The German 

‘Tagore-Rummel ’, largely stage-managed by 
Count Hermann Keyserling through the 
*'Tagore-Week ' at his School of Wisdom in 
Darmstadt in June 1921, aroused the suspicion 
of leading German writers (Thomas Mann, 
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Hesse, Rilke) and also worried Tagore himself. 
But scholars such as Paul Natorp, Moriz 
Winternitz, Heinrich Zimmer and Stella 
Kramrisch saw through the razzmatazz to 
Tagore’s importance and seriousness, and also 
set about relating his work to India’s classical 
heritage Some of the documents quoted in the 
book have an interest beyond the 
historical—especially Stefan Zweig’s essay on 
Sadhana in the form of a dialogue between a 
(sympathetic) Older Writer and (critical) 
Younger Writer. There 1s interesting informa- 
tion too, on Tagore studies since the Second 
World War, most of them 1n the former GDR 
Kämpchen feels indebted to previous German 
exponents of Tagore and wants their work to 
be known. One of them, Alex Aronson— whose 
pioneering study of Tagore's reception in the 
West, Rabindranath through Western eyes 
(1943), has not been superseded—supplies a 
movingly personal preface. 

anks to the groundwork laid by 
Kämpchen in these three books, German read- 
ers and scholars are now better placed to 
progress towards a more accurate appraisal of 
Tagore than any other Western people. Will 
Kämpchen himself guide their next steps, or 
has his role been mainly to open the door so 
that others can now go through 1t? His caution 
and tact suggest the latter, his very first Tagore 
book suggests the former. Auf des Funkens 
Spitzen, a translation of a hundred of Tagore's 
aphorisms from Konıka (1899), Lekhan (1927) 
and Sphulmga (1945), illustrated with haunting 
black-and-white photos by Andreas Hoffmann 
and Samiran Nandy, is an interpretative 
* Durchbruch’ The origin of many of these 
short poems makes their European reincarna- 
tion fully appropriate. Many of them were 
written at odd moments and on scraps of 
paper during the poet’s travels, and Lekhan 
was first published ın Budapest ın a facsimile 
of his handwriting (with accompanying sketches 
and scribbles) printed in Berlin. In his preface to 
the book, Tagore recalls that he started writing 
the aphorisms in China and Japan, so some 
critics have compared them to haiku, but 
Kampchen explains 1n his introduction that 
they differ from harku in being essentially 


about human relationships and feelings 
expressed symbolically through nature 
imagery In this remarkable and beautiful 


book, Kampchen seems free of the solemn 
sense of responsibility that ennobles but also 
sometimes cramps his other three books—just 
as Tagore himself jotted down these aphorisms 
spontaneously and  unselfconsciously. The 
result is not only the opening of a door, not 
only a translation, but a permanent contribu- 
tion to German literature: 


Die Sterne sagen; 

* Ich entzünde mein kleines Licht. 
Ob das Dunkel schwindet 

das frag mich nicht. ' 


Whether batthng with the difficulties of 
Bengalı, the complexities of Tagore, or the 
social and economic problems of Santal vil- 
lagers, Kámpchen may sometimes wonder if 
he will ever dispel the darkness, but Germany 
and Bengal have true cause to be grateful for 
the light he has lit, nonetheless. 


WILLIAM RADICE 
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ROBERT PARKIN: The Munda of 
Central India: an account of their 
social organization., xv, 310 pp. 
Delhi, etc.: Oxford ‚University 
Press, 1992. Rs. 380, £14.95. 


The sociologist Immanuel Wallerstein at the 
eleventh World Congress of Sociology ın New 
Delhi in 1986 gave a paper entitled ‘ Does 
India exist?’ In it he conjectured that, had the 
French colonized southern India at the end of 
the eighteenth century, then today, ıt would be 
highly unlikely that we would use the word 
‘India’, let alone think of it as a cultural 
unity This of course runs completely counter 
to some of the cherished” assumptions of 
anthropologists who tend to see India as 
‘one’, with a single ideology expressed as a 
ritual hierarchy. How the tribal people of 
India related to this supposed unity, identified 
as Hinduism, has always been a source of 
debate Some, like Ehrenfels, saw tribal people 
as social isolates who had a pre-Dravidian cul- 
ture, others—and  Ghurye ıs the most 
famous--considered them as simply ‘ back- 
ward Hindus’ Both these extremes are unten- 
able, as I argued in my ethnographic account 
of the Hill Pandaram of South India. Robert 
Parkin’s important study of the Munda of 
Central India is not specifically focused on 
this issue, and he has little to say about the 
relationship between the Munda and the wider 
India context. But his study does cogently 
bring out certam interesting themes relating to 
the specificity of their culture, leading him to 
conclude that they ‘ represent a fundamentally 
autonomous social system that owes nothing 
to the dominant values of caste and 
Hinduism ' (p. 12), 

Parkin’s study is not based on field-work, 
but relies wholly on the previously published 
work of other scholars, including the three 
doyens of Indian tribal ethnography, S 
Chandra Roy, D. N. Majumdar and Verner 
Elwin It 1s focused on the Munda-speaking 
tnbal communities of Central India, who 
number around six million. This tribal cluster 
‘includes not only the ethnic Munda, described 
by Roy in his first monograph (1912), but also 
such communities as the Bırhor, Asur, Ho, 
Khana, Juang, Sora and the Santal. The last 
community are by far the largest Munda tribe, 
numbering about four million. 

The book, well written and well researched, 
is largely devoted to giving a descriptive 
account of Munda kinship and social organı- 
zation After giving a general account of the 
Munda tribes, its chapters deal respectively 
with a specific dimension of Munda social 
life—namely, economic life and family organi- 
zation, descent systems, village and territory, 
marriage patterns, kinship terminology, affınal 
alliance, alternate generation equivalence, and 
reincarnation The study ıs crammed full of 
ethnographic detail, often arranged under spe- 
cific tribal communities, so that its contents 
would be difficult to summarize Some of the 
more salient and general features of Munda 
society may, however, be briefly outlined 

Apart from the Bırhor, the majority of 
Munda tribes are swidden cultivators, and 
both the family and their descent groups are 
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focused around agnati> ues All Munda have 
exogamous clans, usually bearing the generic 
name kilt; these are often totemic and may be 
divided into sub-clans. The village and its 
swidden land is usually associated with a par- 
ticular group of agnates, and it tends to be 
autonomous and self-sufficient Their kinship 
terminology follows the bifurcate merging pat- 
tern (symmetric prescriptive) and entails the 
separation of terminologies into two sets of 
alternative generations, which are equated 
Marriages usually entail bridewealth, and 
there are regular and established patterns of 
affinal alliance. But such alliance 1s not associ- 
ated with cross-cousin marriage (there are, 
interestingly, few reports of such marriages 
among the Munda) but rather with the inter- 
marnage of two sets of siblings according to 
relative age. The conceptual unity of the alter- 
nate generations, which have a relationship of 
familiarity, is hnked by Parkin to Munda 
eschatology and their beliefs in re-ıncarnatıon. 
The Munda thus recognize two concepts of 
the soul, one expressing the personality of the 
deceased and which comes to be merged with 
the general body of anonymous ancestors the 
other a ‘soul substance’ (usually called jy) 
which is subject to reincarnation The latter 
soul, of the grandparents, comes according to 
the Munda, to be re-born in their grandchil- 
dren But this form of re-incarnation, Parkin 
argues, ıs quite distinct from the Karma doc- 
trine, and he suggests that the latter, given an 
ethical input lacking in the Munda conception, 
may in fact be derived from the tribal context. 
Thus, besides being an important contribution 
to kinship studies, Parkin’s book offers some 
interesting speculations about the relationship 
between Hinduism and tribal culture It also 
suggests a historical process that 1s the obverse 
to that of Sanskritization. The book is highly 
recommended to students of kinship and 
Indian tribal culture. 


BRIAN MORRIS 


JONATHAN S. ADDLETON: Undermin- 
ing the centre: the Gulf migration 
and Pakistan, xiv, 232 pp. Karachi, 
etc: Oxford University Press, 1992. 
£14.95. i 


The ımpact of the temporary migration ın 
the 1970s and 1980s from Pakistan to the oil- 
nch countries of the Middle East, Saudi 
Arabia and the Gulf sheikhdoms in particular, 
has been remarked mainly by journalists. Such 
academic work as exists i$ scattered in the 
form of reports by economists to international 
agencies such as the ILO or unpublished dis- 
sertations from Pakistan universities What 
Jonathan Addleton's book achieves in the first 
place 1s to bring this material together into a 
coherent and easily accessible form Secondly, 
it puts forward a considered thesis on the way 
that the experience of migration and the remit- 
tances that were accumulated have affected 
the character of the Pakistani state In essence, 
he argues that the private, decentralized char- 
acter of migration has changed the distribu- 
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tion of power in Pakistan both at the social 
and the political levels. 

Addleton points out that the areas that now 
make up Pakıstan have always seen hıgh rates 
of geographical mobility. Pathans moved 
across the plains of India as far-as Bombay 
and other big cities, while Baloch tribesmen 
were employed across the Arabian sea as sol- 
diers in the Sultan of Oman’s army At ınde- 
pendence, huge numbers of Muslims fled from 
North India to settle in Karachi and else- 
where. Thereafter there was a steady flow to 
Britain. The aspects of the Gulf migration that 
were so striking were its scale, its temporary 
character, and the volume of remittances that 
the workers sent back. At its peak in the early 
1980s, perhaps a million Pakıstanıs were 
working abroad, and over the 1970s and 1980s 
up to three million workers were involved. 
While some of the migrants were profession- 
als, many more were manual or unskilled 
workers. Given the high dependency rate in 
Pakistan, a very substantial proportion of the 
population was able to share 1n the financial 
benefits that became available. 

Addleton then looks at the impact of migra- 
tion and remittances on Pakistani society. He 
is anxious first to dispel the media image of 
the migrant wasting his money on showy but 
unproductive electronic goods. Although tele- 
visions and video recorders were brought back 
in large numbers as personal baggage, they 
took up only a small proportion of the remit- 
tance income. Nor did the composition of 
Pakistan’s ımports ın the relevant period show 
a shift towards consumer goods; in fact the 
opposite was the case. Much of the remittance 
money, however, was spent on higher stan- 
dards of food consumption and other day to 
day items. Secondly, on the basis of survey 
data from other writers, he disputes the notion 
that large amounts were spent on land pur- 
chases in villages of origin, although conced- 
ing that house building was a major item for 
many migrants. Instead, much of the money 
was spent as capital for self-employment, for 
example in the transport business. The wider 
implications of these findings, Addleton 
argues, are that non-éhte Pakistanis have been 
able to escape from the domination of officıal- 
dom. Remittances, whether they come through 
official or unofficial channels, have been large- 
ly outside government control, and it has been 
difficult to establish bureaucratic control of 
the investments that result. Although 
Addleton’s data is drawn from somewhat 
disparate sources, he makes a good case 
for reconsidering the economic impact of 
migration. 

Addleton's assessment of the migration 
process more generally is a very positive one. 
For the migrants individually and for their 
families it has meant a decisive break with 
pasts limited. by village and district horizons. 
For Pakistan more generally it has under- 
mined, he argues, the power of a bureaucratic, 
unresponsive government. By itself, however, 
one may doubt if it is capable of generating 
the social and political forces that would be 
needed for Pakistan to make a decisive shift 
from the stagnation of recent decades. 


DAVID TAYLOR 
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MADHAV GADGIL and RAMA- 
CHANDRA GUHA: This fissured land: 
an ecological history of India. xiv, 
274 pp. Delhi, etc: Oxford 
University Press, 1992. £12.95. 


The book under review consists of three 
unequal parts. The first ıs entitled ‘A theory 
of ecological history ', but is 1n reality a brief 
and lightweight rehash of old ideas from 
archaeology, geography and human ecology, 
describing the differences between hunter- 
gatherer and settled agricultural societies, etc. 
It pretends to some novelty by talking of 
modes of resource use rather than modes of 
production, the latter approach being criti- 
cized for being ınsufficiently materialist ın that 
it does not address adequately the environ- 
mental limitations on resources. Stress 1s 
placed on the distinction between prudent and 
profligate resource users—whıch latter categ- 
ory includes the post-industrial-revolution 
European imperialists and capıtalists—though 
government may accept the compensating role 
of prudent regulator. The authors admit in 
their preface that all this is speculative and not 
mature theory. 

The second part is entitled * Towards a cul- 
tural ecology of pre-modern India '—the latter 
being roughly speaking some rather timeless 
old India terminating with the establishment 
of British dominion, A thesis ıs elaborated, 
that Indian caste society can be explained 
uniquely in terms of an ecological adaptation 
by man to his environment, and that this 
adaptation was inherently conservationist-—in 
other words prudent. In India inter-mode rela- 
tions have seen a pattern of inclusion rather 
than confrontation, with the pre-existing 
groups maintaining their identity, but now as 
endogamous castes. Such castes, by maintarn- 
ing their individual productive roles, as agri- 
culturalists, as hunters and gatherers, as tem- 
ple dancers, as toddy tappers, as basket 
weavers, each appropriated to themselves a 
different part of the ecosystem. 

It is a central part of this argument that 
there was a ‘ resource crunch’ (not proven by 
evidence or sustained by any argument) at the 
end of the egalitarian Buddhist Mauryan era, 
which succumbed to the resurgence of caste 
society with its segregated but symbiotic 
materialistic roles. Also central to the argu- 
ment is the thesis that such an arrangement 
was ecologically preferable because in the rela- 
tionship between unique caste and unique 
resource, prudence rather than profligacy 
would dominate. Caste is thus equated with 
ecology in two ways: explicitly, as the ecologi- 
cal guardian, but also implicitly, because the 
variety of castes mimics a species-diverse 
ecosystem. None of this accords with the 
introductory commentary on the findings of 
modern science, namely, that the management 
of a single species in the wild is almost impos- 
sible because of the variety of feed-back loops 
with other flora and fauna. The Mughals 
apparently changed lıttle, though this does not 
square with the large-scale organized nature of 
settlement in the Ganges valley, nor with C. 
A. Bayly's view, given in Townsmen, rulers and 
bazars, (Cambridge, 1983), of the large-scale 
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shift of populations from areas 1n agricultural 
decline to new areas of investment—a massive 
long-term swidden system 

Part three 1s entitled ‘ Ecological change and 
social conflict in Modern India’, and covers 
the British and independence periods. Whereas 
in other parts of the world European ecologi- 
cal imperialism introduced new seeds, weeds 
and diseases and created neo-Europes (in new 
temperate lands), in India and China it met 
with more ‘ecologically resistant’ civiliza- 
tions The new onslaught in India therefore 
aimed more at resources rather than new land 
for grain production, and the authors focus on 
colonialism's impact on forestry. Here the 
book gains more scholarly depth, with a 
detailed and less superficial^treatment of the 
demands generated in India for shipbuilding 
timber and particularly for timber and fuel 
wood for the ratlways. In some areas the 
impact of private contractors meeting these 
demands was rapacious and destructive, for- 
cing the state to intervene But ın the struggle 
for control of the forests a fierce argument 
was waged in the 1860s between those who 
recognized the customary and mostly benefi- 
cial rıghts of the villagers and those who 
sought total state monopoly and the possi- 
bility of commercial exploitation. The resul- 
tant Acts (1865, and more importantly 1978) 
promulgated Reserved, Protected and Village 
Forests and weighted the rights in favour of 
the state and the former, rather than local 
people and the latter Forestry became separ- 
ated from agrıculture, and the rıghts of vil- 
lagers to fodder and pasturage limited. Then 
m the first and second world wars the 
demands on forests to provide for whole 
theatres of war in the Middle East and South 
East Asia became insatiable. Yields were far 
above ' working-plan prescriptions’ (in mod- 
ern parlance, roughly, 'sustaimnable ). The 
authors give many details of peasant resistance 
to the reservation and management of the for- 
est, particularly by tribal groups who tradi- 
tionally practised the now discouraged or for- 
bidden jhum—shifting agriculture. But that 
practice even in the nineteenth century sus- 
tained only a small minonty of the Indian 
population, and this detailed study seems here 
to lose sight of the broad lines of the opening 
chapters. 

The last chapter, on ' Biomass for business ’, 
spells out forest policy and its results ın the 
independence era Forests were now sources of 
fibre for the paper industry, of feedstock for 
rayon production, and of constitutional tim- 
ber New, fast-growing species like eucalyptus 
replaced clear-felled areas, often with minimal 
gains in productivity, and sometimes ecologi- 
cal disasters. As demand failed to meet supply, 
the era of social forestry sought to involve 
farmers and private land in an attempt to pro- 
vide fuel and fodder for rural areas. But those 
farmers who adopted the new ideas were in 
practice orientated to industrial markets. 
Private wood lots sometimes replaced food 
production and provided little labour demand 
for the rural poor rather than social forestry, 
this was agro-industry. Areas designated 
Protective Forests (in rugged terrain suscep- 
tible to soil erosion) were reclassified as 
Productive Forests as soon as access roads 
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made utilization possible. In the new ecology 
of India, castes no longer have symbiotic 
interests. now their interests diverge and the 
ecology suffers. 

This book ts uneven in depth of treatment 
and analysis While its account of the history 
of forest management is good, much of the 
rest is highly readable but in large measure 
refutable This is not an ecological history of 
India, but, just possibly, it may come close 
enough to provoke someone into writing 
one—an outcome which I sense the authors 
would applaud. 


GRAHAM P, CHAPMAN 


SHUNZO ONODA: Monastic debate in 
Tibet: a study on the history and 
structures of bsDus grwa logic. 
(Wiener Studien zur Tibetologie 
und Buddhismuskunde, Ht. 27.) 
[vi], 254 pp. Wien: Arbeitskreis fiir 
Tibetologie und Buddhistische 
Studien Universität Wien, 1992. 


The expression bsDus grwa refers primarily 
to a genre of texts which form the basic sum- 
mary manuals of ontology, epistemology and 
logic used ın Tibetan monastic debate. Their 
importance has often been underestimated. 
Shunzo Onoda refers critically to those who 
would see these manuals as simply school- 
books or training exercises for dGe lugs 
monks, or simplified manuals for learning the 
Indian Buddhist tradition of logic with noth- 
ing original to offer in their own right Both 
result in trivialization, and both fail to appre- 
ciate the complex history of bsDus grwa htera- 
ture and study—which goes back well beyond 
the founding of the dGe lugs tradition ın the 
late fourteenth century—its true originality 
and its enormous influence. Anyone who has 
studied the Tibetan philosophical literature 
not only in the area of logic and epistemology 
but right across the curnculum will be aware 
of the constant use of terms, concepts and 
approaches derived from a bsDus grwa lan- 
guage which is learnt by monks from child- 
hood and for better or for worse completely 
moulds their formative years and subsequent 
intellectual development. Tibetan commen- 
tarıes on, for example, Madhyamaka or even 
Vinaya will presuppose a complete familiarity 
with bsDus grwa concepts which can be traced 
back to contexts in Indian Buddhist thought 
which were often heterogeneous, but which in 
the Tibetan framework start to gam new levels 
of meaning precisely because of the uses to 
which they are now put as part of a complete 
Buddhist system and vision. 

We still have very little knowledge of the 
history of Tibetan logic (or ındeed other areas 
of Tibetan thought), although thanks to a 
group of scholars currently active—including 
Shunzo Onoda—a slightly clearer picture 1s 
beginning to emerge with reference to the 
early development of the logic tradition in 
Tibet. The present book consists in essence of 
an English presentation and reworking of pre- 
vious papers and studies published by Onoda 
mainly in Japanese dating back over the last 
fifteen years. Their availability in English 1s 
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very welcome, although this gives his book the 
flavour of a series of studies rather than a con- 
tinuous whole Perhaps at our present stage of 
understanding of Tibetan thought individual 
studies are the appropriate medium. We are 
not yet in any position to write a coherent 
integrated history of Tibetan logic and debate. 
Onodo gives a survey of some previous studies 
on bsDus grwa, followed by an extremely use- 
ful and interesting discussion of the influence 
of gSang phu sNe’u thog monastery, founded 
in the eleventh century, on the development of 
Tibetan logic. He convincingly shows the 
direction of influence from the gSang phu tra- 
dition of logic and debate to the later dGe 
lugs tradition (not to mention the neglected Sa 
skya tradition) and thence down to the pre- 
sent-day study of bsDus grwa. Useful too is 
Onoda’s listing of the colleges of the major 
dGe lugs monasteries, and he discusses the 
place of bsDus grwa study in the monastic cur- 
riculum. The chapter ‘Patterns of monastic 
debate’ provides the clearest short and sys- 
tematic guide available to the structure and 
language of debate, illustrated with Tibetan 
examples which are then translated into 
English. Mention should also be made of his 
clarification of the clever way the Tibetan 
debate has used the term khyod (literally 
‘you ’) in order to stand as a variable x. 

Onoda devotes a great deal of space to try- 
ing to uncover what we can know of the views 
concerning certain key themes pertaining to 
logic ın the work of the man who might be 
called ‘the founder of Tibetan debate’, Phya 
pa Chos kyi seng ge (1109-69). Since Phya pa’s 
works appear to be lost, this involves tracing 
accounts of his approach ın later sources, usu- 
ally texts by his critics such as Sa skya Pandita, 
although Onoda also shows points where Phya 
pa appears to have influenced later dGe lugs 
thought on the debate. Onoda uses a great deal 
of Sa skya material in his studies, and includes 
a complete and rare Sa skya bsDus grwa text in 
Tibetan, the rTags rigs of gLo bo mkhan chen 
(1456-1532). Also included in clear romanized 
transcription given in systematic tabulated 
form are the dGe lugs bsDus grwa, bLo rigs 
and rTags rigs based on a comparative study 
of the texts of Yongs 'dzin Phur bu lcog 
(1825-1901), with the definitions listed separ- 
ately and alphabetical indexes. 

For anyone working in the field of Tibetan 
logic and debate— particularly if they do not 
read Japanese—Onoda's book is an 1mportant 
series of studies to the highest scholarly stan- 
dards. Anyone wishing to know how Tibetan 
debate works, and its language, will find the 
earlier chapters clear and helpful. And for 
those who work in other areas of Tibetan 
scholasticism, where the bsDus grwa language 
and the structure of debate is constantly 
employed, the systematically organized and 
indexed bsDus grwa, bLo rigs and rTags rigs 
texts alone make this book a valuable source 
and well worth the purchase. 


PAUL WILLIAMS 


THOMAS J. BARFIELD: 77e perilous 
frontier: nomadic empires and 
China, 221 B.C. to A.D. 1757. 
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Cambridge, Mass. and Oxford: 
EY 1992 [1989]. Paperback 
£12.95. 


Originally published in 1989, Barfield's fine 
study has been newly issued in paperback. In a 
field where synthetic and interpretive works 
are rare, The perilous frontier is a most wel- 
come addition to the literature, which tends to 
be narrowly focused and philological in orien- 
tation. It also serves as a timely reminder of 
what fruitful results can be achieved through a 
judicious merger of anthropology and history, 
two disciplines that have much to offer each 
other. 

Barfield's central thesis, set out clearly in 
the introduction and reiterated throughout the 
volume, is that the nomadic peoples of 
Mongolia formed states to milk the Chinese 
economy through tribute and advantageous 
trade agreements, not to conquer the Chinese 
populace. Consequently, strong ‘nomadic 
empires rose and fell in tandem with native 
dynasties in China °, a cycle that included such 
pairings as the Hsiung-nu and Han and the 
Türk and SujI'ang. Further, when Chinese 
dynasties weakened and collapsed owing to 
internal problem, the | complementary 
nomadic state, deprived of 1ts principal source 
of revenue, quickly ‘devolved into its com- 
ponent tribes ’. 

Conquest and occupation of China, Barfield 
argues, was accomplished by Manchurian- 
based peoples, either nomads or forest 
dwellers, who formed states along the frontier 
with dual structures, one designed to control 
tribes and the other, Chinese in inspiration, to 
control sedentaries. Dynasties of this type, the 
Yen, Northern Wei and Ljao, dealt more 
effectively with the threat posed by the 
nomads of the central steppe than did native 
Chinese polities because they had a deeper 
understanding of the dynamics of steppe poli- 
tics and a mechanism in place to co-opt and 
control their northern adversaries. 

This pattern of ınterrelationships was bro- 
ken, of course, by the rise of Chinggis Khan 
and the Mongols, who fashioned a highly cen- 
tralızed state (at least by steppe standards), 
forged a  welldisciplned army and 
effectively—and ^ atypically—quashed local 
tribal autonomy. Initially, the Mongols, too, 
wished only to extract wealth from North 
China, but as the Jürchen steadfastly refused 
to play by long-established rules and rejected 
demands for regular tributes and trade, a fero- 
cious war followed that resulted in the total 
destruction. of the Chin dynasty and an 
unplanned Mongolian occupation of North 
China. Thus, the proposed model of Chinese- 
nomadic interaction, as Barfield himself notes, 
* 1$ probabilistic, not deterministic °. 

Because of his concentration on the big pic- 
ture, many of Barfield's secondary arguments 
are somewhat overshadowed yet equally 
deserving of comment and debate. For ex- 
ample, his discussion of the tension between 
lineal and lateral principles of succession pro- 
vides a means of explaining one of the peren- 
nial and glaring weaknesses of nomadic poli- 
ties, that 1s, the abrupt and disruptive politica] 
transitions that divided the royal family and 
often led to costly civil wars. His brief charac- 
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terization of the contrasting attitudes of the 
Chinese, who had a negative image of trade 
and commerce, and the Nomads, who wel- 
comed and politically co-opted merchants, is 
most suggestive This difference 1s one of the 
intriguing themes in the economic and cultural 
history of Eurasia and Barfield’s explanation, 
which invokes ecological and political factors, 
ments elaboration and further discussion. 

On other specific issues raised by Barfield 
there is room for disagreement I do not 
believe that the Jurchen economy in the pre- 
dynastic era was as unproductive or primitive 
as it is typically made out to be. Soviet arche- 
ologists working ın the Amur River valley 
have found remains of large-scale production 
centres that manufactured agricultural ımple- 
ments, household goods and weapons This ts 
hardly compatible with the image of the 
Jürchens found in the Chinese sources Also, 
Barfield's belief that the nomads had no mem- 
ory of past imperial traditions, no translatio 
mnperit, is open to challenge. The uniformity in 
the conceptualization and expression of politi- 
cal ıdeology 1n the steppe which can be traced 
from the Turk qaghanate to the Mongolian 
Empire argues against this. So, too, does the 
Mongols’ * archaeological excavation’ at the 
city Qara Qorum, which was used to verify 
that their imperial camp was in the same 
locale as the old Uyghur capital Clearly, there 
was some consciousness of predecessors and a 
surprising amount of continuity 1n the political 
culture of the steppe peoples 

Barfield’s central and subsidiary theses, 
summarized here in a compressed, and there- 
fore somewhat distorted fashion, have already 
generated considerable discussion and dissent 
among specialists. And while I find myself in 
agreement with his general argument, if not all 
the details, it is more important to recognize 
that an ıntelligently constructed model of 
long-term historical structures such as this, 
even if flawed in some ways, retains its value 
as a source of debate and of alternative 
hypotheses. After all, to be revised, adapted 
and adjusted is the highest and most enduring 
form of praise found in our profession 


THOMAS T. ALLSEN 


CYNTHIA J. BROKAW: The ledgers of 
merit and demerit: social change 
and moral order in late imperial 
China. xi, 287 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1991. 
$42.50. 


Some, of the most fascinating materials that 
survive from the great transitional period of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
China are to be found in books organized as 
ledgers in which good deeds and bad deeds 
may be totted up by the owner so as to check 
on progress not simply towards moral perfec- 
tion but also towards the material benefits 
which were supposed to ensue as a karmic 
consequence It may well be ımagined that 
works as revealing as these of the popular cul- 
tural values of the day, works which were the 
end-product of a very long tradition of writing 
about karmic consequences going back to 
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purely Chinese roots, might allow the his- 
torian to explore the past in a number of dif- 
ferent ways Cynthia Brokaw, however, makes 
it clear from the start that ıt 1s the period of 
socio-economic transition as such which forms 
the ultimate object of her study, as it does for 
a growing number of Japanese and North 
American researchers, rather than, say, the 
mental universe disclosed by these sources. 

Her introduction accordingly gives a com- 
pendious sketch of this dynamıc and fascınat- 
ing epoch as it has emerged from the latest 
research, and only her first chapter looks at 
the deeper background of writing on merit, 
hastening apologetically from the earliest 
Chinese writings on fate to give a fuller 
account solely of the classic works of the Sung 
period which were reprinted incessantly ın dif- 
ferent editions during the Ming-Ch‘ing era. 
One cannot criticize this strategy, but much of 
course is set aside thereby, for example the 
Taoist sixth-century text which threatens 
unbelievers in the whole karmic system itself 
with the karmic penalty of rebirth as a 
foreigner. This-worldly benefit, rather than 
rebirth 1s, however, what distinguishes the 
materials on which Brokaw chooses to focus, 
and her next chapter treats in depth Yuan 
Huang (1533-1606), chief promoter of the 
genre in the late Ming. 

The highly eclectic religious environment 
prevailing at the time 1s in particular analysed 
with sensitivity as a preparation for discussion 
in the following chapter of the attitude taken 
by the Confucians towards the accumulation 
of merit, though this does lure the socio-eco- 
nomic historian into what is clearly somewhat 
unfamiliar territory. On p. 73, for example, 
the late Ming figures said to have been respon- 
sible for the ‘ completion’ of an edition of the 
Buddhist canon certainly got that great project 
off the ground, but did not live to see it drag 
on for decades into the Ch‘ing dynasty; lower 
down the same page, the term given for Ch'an 
meditation signals rather a connexion with 
T'en-t'ar Buddhism Such trival lapses count 
for little in the general progress of the volume 
towards a fourth and final chapter exploring 
the shift from late sixteenth-century works 
emphasizing opportunities for personal 
advancement for all towards seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century compilations stressing con- 
tentment with one’s lot, especially for those 
lower down the social scale. 

Here the self-consistency of Brokaw’s 
approach yields demonstrable, readily ıntellı- 
gible results covering several aspects of social 
change in tandem with intellectual history. 
Taken as a whole, the volume is bound to 
become required reading, and may even serve 
as a model for the type of research that 1s now 
open to English-language writers in touch with 
current Japanese historical scholarship Let us 
hope that it inspires emulation, and let us also 
hope that it inspires those with other 
approaches to treat the same fascinating 
materials as well By hammering yet another 
nail into the coffin of the Western stereotype 
of late imperial China as the ‘crazy old man- 
of-war’ sinking uneventfully into terminal 
decay, this study and others like it have surely 
demonstrated that there are issues enough and 
to spare in late imperial history to make it one 
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of the most exciting fields in which ıt ıs poss- 
ible to work, wıth plenty of room for every 
sort of historian to contribute entirely fresh 
insights. The harvest truly is plenteous, and it 
is hard to understand why the labourers are 
still so comparatively few 


T. H. BARRETT 


STEPHAN FEUCHTWANG: The imperial 
metaphor: popular religion in 
China. x, 214pp. London and 
New York: Routledge, 1991. £35. 


Some ten years ago or so, anthropologists 
of Chinese religion came under fairly direct 
attack from their colleagues in the history of 
religion for ignoring the immense wealth of 
textual materials through which many histori- 
cal dimensions of Chinese religious practices 
may be studied. Historians, it should be 
added, were not always ın the habit of reading 
much anthropology Now the entire climate 
has changed, so that it 1s possible to point to 
collaborative work on a single monograph, 
such as that of Overmyer and Jordan on spirit 
writing cults, whilst individuals in both camps 
are paying far more attention to one another. 
The benefits of this amity are conspicuously 
displayed in the writings of Stephan 
Feuchtwang, whose new book will be read 
with profit by any variety of observer of 
Chinese religion. 

Here 1s an anthropologist with considerable 
first-hand experience of contemporary Chinese 
religion, building too upon the important 
recent work of colleagues like Weller and 
Sangren, who is also prepared to take writers 
on the history of religion seriously. And not 
just English-language writers, at that. the great 
French tradition in the study of Chinese re- 
ligion stemming from Granet and Maspero ıs 
very much ın evidence here as well. Nor is this 
merely a matter of drawing on the findings of 
historians: Feuchtwang 1s also prepared to be 
critical, even of those whose work he finds the 
most valuable, as witness his qualifications of 
John Lagerwey’s arguments on p. 159 con- 
cerning the degree of identity between ım- 

enal religion and Taoism. The overall effect 
is somewhat uncanny, as if this anthropologist 
had walked the streets of late Han 
villages—where soldiers were termed 
‘demons’ (cf. p. 45), and where lack of m- 
perial government made gods officials (cf. 
p. 79)—as well as those ın 1960s Taiwan. As a 
result, although some of the subsidiary argu- 
ments included in this dense yet stimulating 
volume may not meet with universal accept- 
ance, the general picture it presents of the rela- 
tionship of local religion to politica] power 
will probably be cited for years to come. 

Inevitably, however, once historians of re- 
hgion have found an anthropologist willing to 
lend an ear, they cannot but demand that he 
should learn even more about history: there is 
just so much more that could enrich 
Feuchtwang's arguments. For example, the 
very notion of an ' imperial metaphor ' in re- 
ligion is seen by a number of historians as 
something of a two-way street. Thus David 
Keightley has observed in an article in History 
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of Religions, 17, 1978, that what Maspero and 
others were content to see as the bureaucrati- 
zation of heaven in the image of society on 
earth might, on the earlıest evidence, rather be 
read as suggesting that the organization of the 
world of men came about thanks in some 
sense to their prior organization of the world 
of spirits. Similarly, Jean Levi, Les fonction- 
naires divins (Paris, 1989), follows up an obser- 
vation concerning the rehgious status of the 
mandarin already to be found in de Groot in 
seeing the human bureaucracy as endowed in 
medieval China with supernatural aspects, 
including authority over spirits. Given 
Feuchtwang’s willingness to take francophone 
scholarship into account, one would hope that 
Levi’s work, already noted by historians, will 
soon find its way into English-language 
anthropological writing also. 

Finally, one cannot help adding that despite 
the catholicity of Feuchtwang’s reading, and 
the cosmopolitan comparitivism which 1s sup- 
posed to inhere in anthropological studies, it 
may come as a mild surprise to historians, 
unused as we are to grappling with compara- 
tive issues, to see China and Europe treated at 
times (e.g. pp. 89-90) as though they were 
more or less homogeneous entities. Surely 
Surbiton and Sarajevo are very different 
places? It is not that the arguments about 
social control made in this way are necessarily 
invalid, but that the contrast may simply be 
between state and society in parts of Western 
Europe and the Chinese norm. It would be a 
pity if contact with historians of religion were 
to result in the absorption of their less 
admirable vices, such as a weakness for sweep- 
ing statements about East and West. Rather, 
we should be learning from the anthropolo- 
gists, with their insistence that religious prac- 
tice at one end of Taiwan is an entirely differ- 
ent matter from that at the other end, how to 
develop a sensitivity to regional variations in 
handling our own data. So much remains 
to be done, but some of the considerable 
rewards of trying are readily evident in this 
monograph 


T. H. BARRETT 


JOHN B. HENDERSON: Scripture, 
canon and commentary: a compari- 
son of Confucian and Western ex- 
egesis. xii, 247 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1991. 
$32.50. 


It is a great pleasure to see a second book 
from John B. Henderson, whose earlier study 
of the historical fate of Chinese cosmology 
showed an enviable knack for tackling a broad 
theme intelligently and without superficiality 
This ability is evidently maturing: ‘ Confucian 
and Western exegesis’ in fact covers a com- 
parison between commentary on the Chinese 
Classics and a faır number of other exegetical 
traditions, Greek, Latin, Jewish, Christian, 
Muslim, Hindu—virtually everything except 
for Taoist and Buddhist. The latter two would 
probably have complicated matters unduly by 
weighting the book towards an examination of 
the internal dynamics of Chinese civilization at 
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the expense of a lighter, yet still revealing, 
comparative touch. If I were Henderson, I 
would not describe the omission of Buddhism, 
as in n. 10, p. 7, as ‘troubling’, and attempt 
to excuse ıt by means of a comparativist argu- 
ment, since the alternative would surely have 
been trouble indeed, and would have under- 
mined the whole character of the work. 

It follows, then, that there 1s little here to 
guide the reader through Chinese debates over 
the value of differing approaches to commen- 
tary—little even of the considerable range of 
commentarial genres available to the Chinese 
exegete; rather, the definition of “ commen- 
tary ' tends toward the all-embracıng, ignoring 
more subtle distinction of form and content 
In return, however, the reader will receive an 
admirably cosmopolitan education in the pos- 
sible relationships between text and tradition, 
clustered around broad theme as 
‘Integration, development and closure of 
canons’ (ch 1), * Commentarial assumptions ' 
(ch 1v) and ‘Commentarial strategies ’ (ch. v). 
Chapter vi in particular, on the advent of 
modernity ın the commentarial world, carries 
strong overtones of Henderson's earlier work, 
and poses something of the same difficult 
questions for the historian of modern China. 

This 1s indeed no beginner's book its range 
is far too daring for that. But for higher-level 
teaching it would seem to provide an ideal 
way of stimulating serious thought amongst 
advanced students of Chinese civilization con- 
cerning the role played by classical scholarship 
in Chinese intellectual life. One trusts too that 
it will jom the burgeoning comparative litera- 
ture on scripture (one notes, for example, 
from a sinologist editor, Miriam Levering, the 
collection Rethinking scripture essays fiom a 
comparative perspective, published by SUNY 
in 1989), which is now quite rıch enough to 
make independent religious studies courses on 
the comparison of canonical writings an edu- 
cational possibility. 

There 1s also something somewhat unexpec- 
ted that may perhaps be deduced from a close 
reading of this book From the dates of re- 
publication. of the considerable array of 
Chinese sources listed in its bibliography, and 
from the easy familianty Henderson displays 
with the contents of these multi-volume series, 
one can only conclude that a number of very 
large sets contaınıng a treasure trove of 
Confucian classical scholarship sit at the 
moment on shelves somewhere in Henderson's 
base of Baton Rouge Such a thought is cer- 
tainly a challenge to one's received picture of 
Louisiana: it only requires, one feels, the 
donation of copies of the Buddhist and Taoist 
canons for students of China's exegetical tra- 
ditions to find their very own Peach Blossom 
Spring on the Mississippi 
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PATRICK PETITJEAN, CATHERINE 
JAMI and ANNE MARIE MOULIN 
(ed.): Science and empires: histori- 
cal studies about scientific develop- 
ment and European expansion. 
(Boston Studies in the Philosophy 
of Science, Vol. 136.) xiii, 411 pp. 
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Dordrecht, London and Boston: 
Kluwer Academic Publishers, 
1992. Guilders 180, £61, $99. 


In April 1990 the REHSEIS group 
(Research on the Epistemology and History of 
Exact Sciences and Scientific Institutions) of 
the French government-supported CNRS 
(National Centre for Scientific Research) held 
an international colloquium in the Paris build- 
ins of UNESCO The theme of the meeting 
was announced as ‘Sciences and empires—a 
comparative history of scientific. exchanges: 
European expansion and scientific develop- 
ment in Asian, Afrıcan, American and 
Oceanian countries °. One hundred and twenty 
participants drawn from a wide range of coun- 
tries included strong Third World representa- 
tion 

This book contains edited versions of 35 
selected texts generated by this colloquium, 
ranging from individual research reports to 
summaries of round-table discussions 
Between the introductory material and a 
report on the concluding panel discussion the 
book 1s divided into two main sections The 
first 1s entitled ‘Problems about the ıntegra- 
tion of classical and modern science’. after a 
general symposium this includes two groups of 
papers relating to Asıa and Latin America 
respectively. The next section, under the title 
‘ European scientific expansion and political 
strategies ’ 1s divided between a general section 
and one entitled * Policies for scientific expan- 
ion’. Rather more papers are presented in 
English than 1n French. 

In their introductory material the collo- 
quium organizers point to a significant prob- 
lem area. what has the history of science to 
say to historians of colonialization and devel- 
opment, and what if any lessons can science 

olicy-makers in developing countries learn 
rom this dialogue? This ts a complex and 
demanding set of questions, and it is not sur- 
prising that a fair number of contributors fail 
to address ıt very directly, limiting themselves 
to what are essentially narrations of the vicis- 
sıtudes of early scientific institutions and ındı- 
vıduals ın what was to become the Thırd 
World. But a worthwhile number of contrıbu- 
tors manage a more reflective approach 
Roshdi Rashed’s opening address ‘ Science 
classique et science moderne à l'époque de 
l'expansion de la science européene ' draws on 
examples from Iran and Egypt to argue that 
indigenous scientific institutions. were capable 
of providing a working framework for the 
introduction of Western learning, and actually 
did so to some extent. Ekmeleddin Ihsanoglu 
suggests that the Ottomans were, like the nine- 
teenth-century Chinese, initially satisfied with 
a largely instrumental view of the benefits of 
modern science, while Alberto Elena uses an 
analysis of the Ottoman case to demonstrate 
the ınadequacy of the model of scientific 
development originally proposed by George 
Bassalla Deepak Kumar's paper on scientific 
surveys 1n British India describes the problems 
suffered by scientists under the control of a 
colonial administration concerned only with 
what could be seen to be of immediate practi- 
cal utility. There are also interesting contribu- 
tions by Catherine Jami and Ehzabeth Hsu on 
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the reception of (respectively) Western mathe- 
matics and medicine in China. 

Such a collection cannot reasonably be 
expected to produce any overall con- 
clusion—the final ‘ round table’ ıs one of the 
least satisfactory parts of the book—but there 
is much material here that is well worth the 
careful work the editors have clearly put into 
producing this volume. It provides a useful 
point of entry into an important problem area 
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JAMES W. TONG: Disorder under 
heaven: collective violence in the 
Ming dynasty. xvi, 325 pp. 
Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1991. $39.50. 


This is an essay in statistical analysis of data 
on banditry and rebellion in Ming China. It is 
a remarkable work in which, many readers 
will feel, methodological intensity has been 
pursued at the expense of historiographical 
common sense. The book is indeed vulnerable 
to this charge in places. Yet a dismissive reac- 
tion to the study would be myopic Not only 
is it valuable to know that if one goes through 
Professor Tong’s procedures one obtains his 
results; the book also usefully invites us to 
place the much-studied late Ming urban and 
bondservant disturbances in a broader and 
more realistic perspective. One need not 
endorse Tong’s approach to be grateful for his 
findings and discussion. 

Tong has counted the significant Ming out- 
breaks of Han Chinese collective. violence 
recorded in the ‘chronology’ and ‘ military 
affairs’ sections of provincial and prefectural 
gazetteers from most Ming provinces. Having 
pruned his data set to remove those events for 
which year and county of occurrence, or 
leader and group identity are unclear, or 
which did not provoke military suppression 
efforts, he 1s left with 630 ‘ act[s] of collective, 
armed resistance against, or attacks on, ea 
tuted authority . . recorded . as. 
uprising (qi) or disturbance (luan) ' (p. 27) His 
analysis shows that over 80% of these out- 
breaks occurred in the second half of the 
dynasty; that over 509^ of them were concen- 
trated into three peak periods (1516-25, 
1556—75, and 1626-44), and that nearly 807^ 
were in South China, with 38% in Guangdong, 
and 17% in Fujian. At the opposite extreme, 
the least afflicted provinces were Shanxi, 
Henan, Zhejiang (4% each), and Nanzhili 
(5%) 

With commendable sophistication, Tong 
confirms these patterns through disaggrega- 
tion, and through alternative and more com- 
plex measures. He then uses such descriptive 
material as is available in his sources to clas- 
sify his 630 collective perpetrators into four 
main categories: ‘predator bandits’ (66%); 
“nonpredator groups’, 1e. mutinous troops, 
sectarians, miners, and salt smugglers (19%), 
“commoners turned outlaws’ (9%), and ‘ mis- 
cellaneous ’. 

Having committed himself, on methodologi- 
cal grounds, to identifying ‘a single explana- 
tion for all incidents of collective violence’ 
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(p. 34), Tong argues that the most applicable 
of the existing models are those focusing on 
* rational choice’ and ‘ regime capacity’ That 
is to say, he sets himself to demonstrating that 
Ming people typically became rebels or ban- 
dits as a ' rational survival strategy ' when the 
risks of capture and extermination (partly a 
function of regime capacity) were lower than 
those of death through physical privation. His 
approach is to make his data show that, gen- 
erally speaking, the lower the likelihood of 
physical survival as a law-abiding citizen, and 
the higher the likelihood of survival as an out- 
law, the higher the number of outbreaks of 
collective violence This is accomplished 
through a complex matrix factoring in such 
variables as severity of natural disasters, ' gov- 
ernment coercive capability’, proximity to 
favourable terrain for outlawry, and so on 
The ' close fit between the observed data and 
[theoretical] predictions’ ıs taken to 
“suggest that the motive behind premodern 
collective violence was survival in subsistence 
crises ' (p. 94). 

In subsequent chapters, attempting to vali- 
date his analysis and appraise the claims of 
rival models (‘ social change’ and ‘ class con- 
flict’), Tong recounts the degeneration of 
Ming governance, and presents highly useful 
surveys of Ming socio-economic change and 
class antagonisms He argues that although 
certain outbreaks of collective violence are 
best interpreted ın a ' social change’ or ` class 
conflict’ framework, systematic data fail to 
support the view that social change or class 
antagonisms caused a significant proportion of 
Ming violence. 

The present reviewer, 1f faced with data 
showing that only 9% of major Ming collec- 
tive violence occurred in Zhejiang and 
Nanzhih, or that four southern prefectures 
accounted for a quite sizeable proportion of 
the empire’s violence (pp 40, 68), would have 
murmured: * This is highly interesting; I won- 
der whether it 1s true?’ Tong is aware of the 
potential problems of his sources, but his 
approach 1s basically to defend his data, as 
opposed to seeking to confirm them through 
highly time-consuming additional research. 
Unfortunately, his defence is weakest where 
his data are most vulnerable. His test to deter- 
mine whether more outbreaks would be dis- 
covered through the use of county gazetteers 
examines one prefecture in violence-prone 
Guangdong; it would have been more to the 
point to test several prefectures in the appar- 
ently most peaceful provinces. Tong fails to 
discuss the possibility of bias caused by better 
preservation of records of later events. On the 
question of consistency of recording, his sole 
defence (apart from a few limited checks) 1s to 
cite one imperial edict of 1418. Anyone who 
has used gazetteers for local case-studies 
knows that coverage is highly mconsistent 
some gazetteers are data-rich, others almost 
perfunctory. It 1s similarly ill-advised to expect 
consistency of descriptive practice, if no 
instances of ‘mountain banditry’ were found 
m North China (p. 64), ıt 1s presumably 
because in mountainous jurisdictions. com- 
pilers dıd not bother to ınsert the qualıfier 

' mountain ' 
The quest for ‘a single explanation for all 
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incidents of collective violence’ will also strike 
historians as perverse In fact, a conclusion 
that most Ming collective violence was par- 
tally (or even predominantly) rational 
response to aggravated agranan hardship 
would have been altogether plausible, and 
would have encouraged the author to discern 
other kinds of significance ın the exceptional 
* social change’ or ' class conflict’ events Yet 
plausible conclusions are not necessarily cor- 
rect Tong’s valuable book presents stage one 
of a potential research project It 1s now open 
to anyone to undertake the real work 


HELEN DUNSTAN 


Jia LANPO and HUANG WEIWEN: The 
story of Peking Man: from archae- 
ology to mystery. Transl. by Yin 
Zhigi. vii, 270 pp. Beijing: Foreign 
Languages Press; Hong Kong: 
Oxford University Press, 1990. 


Jia Lanpo, who was born in 1908, was asso- 
ciated with the excavations ın the 
Zhoukoudian area from 1931, taking the posi- 
tion of site supervisor in 1935 and discovering 
two ‘Pekmg man’ skulls m the following 
year He is one of the grand old men of 
Chinese archaeology, and his co-author 
worked with him on the Lantian site 

Zhoukoudian became a site of interest to 
archaeologists ın 1918 and the early years of 
work there saw an assemblage of nationalities 
The Swedish mining engineer J G Andersson 
was given bone fragments from the area by J. 
McGregor Gibb who was teaching chemistry 
in Peking. Otto Zdansky (Austrian), Walter 
Granger (American), Franz  Weidenreich 
(German-American), Davidson Black (Cana- 
dian) and Teilhard de Chardin were all 
involved in prolonged excavations at the site 
with some of the greatest names in Chinese 
archaeology like Pe: Wenzhong, Bian Meinian 
and ‘C C Young’ or Yang Zhongjıan 

Jia Lanpo’s account of the early days of 
excavation and the characters involved is quite 
charming. He ıs very generous about the par- 
ticipation of scholars from overseas, an attı- 
tude made easter by the gentlemanly behav- 
iour of all concerned It is fortunate that Sven 
Hedin was thousands of miles away for when 
he was caught shipping antiquities out of 
Xinjiang, negotiations for the joint exploration 
of the site were at a delicate stage. However, 
the success of their shared efforts 1s evident in 
the affection the survivors still feel for Jia 
Lanpo who has collected the mass of photo- 
graphs and letters from all over the world. 
Though not brilliantly reproduced, these add 
greatly to the interest of the book. 

He 1s equally fair in his pursuit of the mis- 
sing bones, describing the involvement both of 
willing helpers and fraudsters, but he reaches 
no firm conclusions No one seems to be able 
to connect the skulls firmly with any 
American ship that was sunk by enemy action 
and, though 1t appears that Japanese scientists 
made a strong attempt to lay their hands on 
the specimens, they hdve not yet been located 
in Japan. It ıs more probable that these 
important and unique finds were simply 
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smashed by Japanese soldiers who had occu- 
pied Peking Union Medical College (and 
burnt most of its library). 

Affectionate memoirs of Teilhard de 
Chardin and Davidson Black are included, but 
occasionally, Jia Lanpo reveals the iron hand 
within the velvet glove, describing his col- 
league Bian Meınıan (a great-grandson of Li 
Hongzhang) as conscientious and meticulous 
‘despite a drinking problem’, and firmly 
asserting that Asia is the birthplace of 
humankind 

It is in many ways a model book, beautiful- 
ly translated, well illustrated in order to con- 
vey to the non-specialist the feel of pre-war 
excavation in China and the dashing charac- 
ters involved, and a model of co-operation 
and generosity of spirit 


FRANCES WOOD 


MARGARETA GRIEBLER: Das letzte 
dynastische Begängnis: chinesisches 
Trauerzeremoniell zum Tod der 
Kaiserinwitwe Cixi. Eine Studie. 
(Münchener Ostasiatische Studien, 
Bd. 57.) vu, 171 pp. Stuttgart: 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 1991. DM 68. 


The goal of Margareta Grießler’s study ıs to 
outlıne the formal activities and ceremonial 
events ınvolved ın the funeral of the Empress 
Dowager Cii In preparing the detailed 
chronology, GrieBler has translated and evalu- 
ated an extremely comprehensive collection of 
Chinese archival material, part of which had 
not previously been published, and material 
from the official government gazette (Zhengzhi 
Guanbao) In particular, she describes in detail 
the funeral ceremony at the Imperial Court of 
the Qing dynasty, the funeral and burial ser- 
vices, and the condolences and responses to 
her death of the diplomatic corps. The study 1s 
a conscientious piece of work, encompassing 
numerous translations, an impressive reference 
list and an extensive appendix, including a 
‘Chronicle of the ceremony’ and a compila- 
tion of sun and moon calendars from 
November 1908 (the month of Cix1’s death) to 
November 1909 It is a sound sinological 
study in the sense that ıt presents a philologt- 
cal approach to new information on China, 
based on sources written in Chinese. 
Reproductions of telegrams to Vienna from 
the Austro-Hungarian embassy ın Pekıng are 
integrated into the text 

The question to be asked, then, is what 
insights and issues emerge from Grießler’s 
admirable translation work. Although she 
refers to the ‘particular significance’ of the 
funeral several times and says that ‘the proper 
execution of the rites .. (15) an essential ele- 
ment of Chinese identity’ (p. 2), she offers no 
explanation of this significance From the 
entire funeral, mournmg and burial cere- 
monies, she draws the cryptic conclusion that 
Cixi was elevated to the status of an emperor, 
representing. for the first time in Chinese 
history, ‘the phoenix triumphing over the 
dragon’ (p 127). 

Grießler comes to this conclusion. without 
having compared the rites performed on the 
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occasion of Cixi’s funeral with mourning cere- 
monies commonly performed m the Qing 
court, which she attempts to reconstruct in 
ch. in on the basis of actual reports and 
records of the rites. A parallel presentation of 
the two 1s offered and it 1s left to the reader to 
make the comparisons. 

In view of the great effort that went into the 
transiation work, it 1s a pity that it leads to no 
new socio-historical hypotheses. What do the 
ceremonies commonly tell us? What signifi- 
cance did they have at the time? What patterns 
of perception can be recognized? How can one 
characterize the way death was dealt with, as 
documented by the ceremonies? Initial 
attempts to find new ways of interpreting 
death ın China, based on general historical 
research, have been offered in Death ritual in 
late imperial and modern China, ed James L. 
Watson and Evelyn S. Rawski (1988), which is 
quoted by Grießler, and in my study, Geburt, 
Heirat und Tod in Peking Volkskultu und 
Elitekultur vom 19 Jahrhundrert bis zur 
Gegenwart (1989). Of course, Grießler need 
not share the views held by these authors, but 
an analysıs of their approaches mıght have 
stimulated further discussion with regard to 
her own study. 


MECHTHILD LEUTNER 


ELLY HAGENAAR: Stream of con- 
sciousness and free indirect dis- 
course in modern Chinese literature. 
(CNWS Publications, no. 90.) v, 
213 pp. Leiden: Centre of Non- 
Western Studies, Leiden 
University, 1992. Guilders 29.50. 


During the past few years Chinese literature 
has been integrated into world literature on a 
more comprehensive scale than hitherto 
Scholarly treatment of Chinese literature has 
also advanced from philological studies only, 
to a combination of that and general literary 
criticism Elly Hagenaar’s book is an 
admirable example of this new development 
and demonstrates clearly that modern literary 
theories are applicable to modern Chinese hit- 
erature, This book takes its place with several 
other efforts over recent years to evaluate and 
appreciate trends in modern Chinese literature 
from the aesthetic and literary pomt of view 
rather than as testimonies of a politicized soci- 
ety where every word of literature was invari- 
ably placed ın a political context, either by the 
author himself or by the critic 

Once the upheavals of the Cultural 
Revolution had subsided, a number of Chinese 
writers tried to escape the fetters of social real- 
ism. They began to write in a more experimen- 
tal way At first their work was still regarded 
and evaluated more as statements about 
Chinese society than as literature. The transi- 
tion from political criticism to hterary analysis 
and evaluation had really just got under way 
when the Chinese democracy movement was 
suppressed in 1989 

After an introduction to the evolution of the 
' style indirect libre’ and its Western ramifica- 
tions, the author places the topic in a histori- 
cal perspective, starting with Wu Woyao’s 
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rudımentary efforts 1n. 1906, continuing with 
May 4th translations of Joyce, Woolf, 
etc —stages of 'adapting western techniques 
to oriental requirements’ (p 56)—and con- 
cluding with the narrative style of the 1980s. 

A substantial part of the book is taken up 
by a thorough discussion of Zhang Jie's, 
Zhang Kangkang's and Wang Meng's narra- 
tive style and a demonstration of which ele- 
ments of free indirect discourse they chose to 
apply in some of their fictional work The 
three authors' works are analysed in detail and 
placed within the tradition of Western literary 
criticism Their use of verbal aspect and tense 
(through the aid of modal auxılarıes in 
Chinese) 1s shown to be similar to that found 
in Western literature Hagenaar also finds 
similarities in the use of personal pronouns, 
although the latter are naturally less frequent 
in Chinese than in Western languages Here an 
explanation of why these particular authors 
were selected for treatment, and not others 
employing the same literary devices (such as 
those associated with the Jintian periodical) 
would have been useful. 

The stream of consciousness/free indirect 
discourse described in this book is that of 
reporting through content. Hagenaar’s book ts 
consequently both a linguistic and a lıterary 
study. The author is concerned with the use of 
tense and aspect as hterary devices as well as 
with the effects that these devices have on the 
reader. The book therefore fits into an oriental 
philological tradition and into modern literary 
analysis. 

So far, most Chinese efforts at literary criti- 
cism have been poor, and Western literary 
criticism may therefore be excused for not tak- 
ing most Chinese literary criticism into consid- 
eration when evaluating Chinese literary 
works The Chinese had to conform either to 
political ideals or to social etiquette. Hagenaar 
attempts to incorporate Chinese and Western 
criticism to form one whole, rather than two 
separate entities Admittedly, the book’s ma- 
terial on literary criticism 1s limited, but at 
least there is an effort to place Chinese literary 
criticism in a more general context This 1s a 
valuable contribution to studies in compara- 
tive literature and it demonstrates clearly that 
literary devices may be utilized by languages 
that are structurally different. 


ELISABETH EIDE 


JEFFREY N. WASSERSTROM: Student 


protests in twentieth-century China: 
[xi], 428 pp. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1991. $45. 


A recent encouraging trend in the study of 
nıneteenth- and twentieth-century China has 
been the attempt to widen the area of focus 
by, for example, analysing the activities and 
motivation of non-official élites ın an emerg- 
ing public sphere, highlighting peasants’ per- 
ception of their own interests within the con- 
text of a rural tradition of collective protest, 
and describing the daily lives and survival tac- 
tics of factory workers. Such approaches help 
redress the traditional emphasis on state or 
official-centred activity, the role of outside 
organizations (e.g. the CCP) in penetrating 
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rural society, and the significance of discrete 
events such as well-publicized strikes 
Wasserstrom’s fascinating study adds to this 
growing body of literature by focusing on the 
role and nature of student protests during the 
first half of the twentieth century. Reminding 
us of the constant proclivity of students to 
organize and lead demonstrations against gov- 
ernment corruption or oppression on the one 
hand, and the incursions of foreign imperial- 
ism on the other, from the last years of the 
Qing monarchy and on through the republı- 
can, warlord, and Guomindang periods (and 
thereby balancing the view of China’s 1949 
revolution as essentially a peasant one), 
Wasserstrom seeks to show how and why 
student protests were so successful in under- 
mining government authorities. 

Unhke previous studies of Chinese student 
movements, which are usually restricted to a 
particular event (such as the May Fourth 
Movement of 1919 or the December 9 
Movement of 1935) and which view them in 
terms of their connexion with political parties 
or ideologies, Wasserstrom prefers to treat 
student protest as an autonomous and on- 
going process, as well as to explore the mean- 
ing and significance of symbols and tactics 
used by the student themselves Such symbols 
and tactics comprised an accumulating 
‘script’ on which successive student move- 
ments could draw and elaborate 

Focusing on Shanghai, and making use of 
newly available material (such as the memoirs 
of former students and the records of the 
foreign-controlled Shanghai Municipal Police), 
Wasserstrom argues that students became 
remarkably adept at mimicking or appropriat- 
ing/subverting official rhetoric, rituals, and 
ceremonies (in what he calls ‘political 
street theatre") to challenge the legitimacy and 
credibility of governing authorities. Even the 
right of foreigners to control trade and impose 
law and order was challenged when students 
organized their own supervisory teams to 
ensure an orderly implementation of the antı- 
Japanese boycott of 1919. In addition to organ- 
ızıng boycotts and classroom strikes, students 
formed their own “protest bureaucracies’, 
modelled ther wntten propaganda on official 
proclamations, organized their own patriotic 
parades (replete with oath-swearing, raising of 
the national flag, and musical interludes), and 
even set up their own popular tribunals to try 
local officials Such symbolic action, 
Wasserstrom maintains, had as much impact as 
military conflict or violent rebellion. Drawing 
on the work of Clifford Geertz, who has under- 
lined the connexion between symbolic perfor- 
mances/ceremonies and politics, as well as the 
importance of mtual and symbolic action in 
bestowing charisma and legitimacy on both 
traditional and modern ruling  élites, 
Wasserstrom demonstrates that Chinese stu- 
dents throughout the first half of the twentieth 
century challenged the right of those ın power 
*to speak from the centre’ by appropriating 
symbolic forms or inventing their own. He also 
looks at the content of student propaganda, 
showing that students appealed to the masses 
through sensationalist use of pictorial represen- 
tation, material objects, songs, and imagery 
drawn from popular folklore, while at the same 
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tume adopting a more conciliatory approach in 
appealing to éhtes and foreigners 

The attempts made by the Nationalist 
authorities after 1927 to channel student 
movements for their own ends or to stage rival 
loyalist demonstrations were ultimately unsuc- 
cessful, and by the late 1940s the radical wing 
of the student movement virtually monopo- 
lızed the staging of mass actions Wasserstrom 
is much less clear, however, on the precise role 
and influence of the CCP in the student move- 
ment, although he 1s at pains to point out that 
there 1s no evidence to suggest communists 
either orchestrated or dominated the ongoing 
movement. 

Mindful of the traditional link between edu- 
cation and political power in China, students 
assumed they had a political role to play and 
exuded an extraordinary self-confidence in 
regarding themselves as the conscience of the 
nation, an assumption widely shared ın 
Chinese society This, together with their 
ability both to gain the support of other 
classes and to appropriate official rhetoric and 
forms of action meant that warlord and 
Guomindang authorities always regarded 
student activites as a potent threat Such a 
threat was particularly acute for the 
Guomindang after 1927, when ıt alone 
claimed to speak for, and represent, the 
people. 

Wasserstrom concludes by arguing that the 
1989 student movement (culminating in the 
Tiananmen Massacre) was the first post-1949 
movement to share many features in common 
with the student protests of the republican era 
since those that took place before 1989 (such 
as the anti-American demonstrations of the 
early 1950s, the Red Guard Movement of 
1966-67, and democracy protests of the late 
1970s and early 1980s) were either sponsored 
by the regime, 1e Mao, or failed to develop 
into broad-based mass movements 
Wasserstrom's study is an important contribu- 
tion to political, social and cultural history 
and by focusing on the role and techniques of 
student protest has added an important piece 
to the complex jıgsaw of China's twentieth- 
century revolution 


PAUL BAILEY 


LASZLO LADANY: Law and legality in 
China: the testament of a China- 
watcher. xii, 179 pp. London: C. 
Hurst and Company, 1992. £25. 


Father Ladany, born in Hungary in 1914, 
lived an extraordinary life He entered the 
Society of Jesus ın 1936, studied in. China in 
1940-49, then moved to Hong Kong where, 
from 1953-82, he published the well-known 
weekly newsletter China News Analysis. He 
died in 1990, having published only one book, 
The Communist Party of China and Marxism, 
1921-1985 a self-portrait (London Hurst; 
Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 1988) 

However, Laszlo Ladany left behind two 
uncompleted manuscripts, the first of which 
dealt with the political system of the People’s 
Republic of China, while the second examined 
the role of law ın that country Law and legal- 
ıty in China comprises the major parts of these 
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two texts. Marie-Louse Näth, the editor, 
decided to publish the whole of the second 
manuscript filled out by significant sections of 
the first. This arrangement was possible 
because in both manuscripts Ladany was ın 
fact concerned with the problem of ‘rule by 
law’ ın China. The result of thıs editorıal 
effort is a useful book, full of interesting infor- 
mation and details, but without much theor- 
etical background or comparative legal analy- 
SIS. 

A wide range of readers will profit from 
Ladany's book. The chapter on China's 
ancient legal system is a very didactic text. 
From it, for instance, any student in Chinese 
law will at once be able to assess the import- 
ance of legal reformers such as Shen Jiaben or 
Wang Chonghui. The following chapter, ‘ The 
Mao era: lawlessness’, is a short (25 pp ) but 
excellent chronology of the rises and falls In 
the status of law during Mao's time. The 
‘falls’ acknowledged after 1978 by Chinese 
jurists whose fascinating mea culpa, is wittily 
quoted by Ladany: ' Abrogating all previous 
laws meant that social life had no laws to rely 
on; this did not help the consolidation of pro- 
letarian dictatorship' (p. 56). Some details in 
this chapter are worth mentioning: e.g. it was 
Peng Zhen who in 1951 introduced capital 
punishment with a two-year suspension of exe- 
cution; in the early sixties, in-depth research 
on Tang law represented an indirect criticism 
of Mao's lawlessness. The rest of the book 
deals with current reforms of the Chinese legal 
System and seems more a summary of the 
major developments in the different fields of 
law (criminal law, civil law, lawyers, theory of 
law, labour camps, public security) rather than 
a new approach to legal issues in socialist 
states. 

This is the major limitation of the book. It 
offers some pertinent assertions, e.g.: ' The 
praetor in classical Roman law adjudicated the 
complaints of individuals Law, one can say, 
came from below In China it came from 
above' (p. 33). But at the same time, this 
edited manuscript remains an unfinished draft. 
In particular, it includes superfluous material 
like the first chapter (‘ Preliminary notions °} 
which would be a good introduction for any 
undergraduate in Chinese studies but which 
does not add much to the knowledge of law 
and legality in China 

There are also a few unclear points or 
errors For instance, ‘ according to a lawyer’ 
cited by the author (p. 83), the use of analogy 
in defining a crime, was submitted to the 
Supreme Court for approval, however, this 
provision 1s expressly stipulated in article 79 of 
the Criminal Law itself. Moreover, one very 
much doubts that the former central guard 
headed by Wang Dongxing ‘at the end of 
1982 reappeared with full publicity, in the 
form of the Armed Police Troops’ (p. 134) 
though one may believe that ıt was then 
merged with these much more numerous 
troops (one million soldiers today) transferred 
from the People’s Liberation Army and now 
under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Public Security. 


This short book closes on Tiananmen, 


which Ladany witnessed just before his death 
and on which Jürgen Domes and Mane- 
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Louise Nàth have added a concluding chapter. 
Of this famous movement, Father Ladany 
writes what could well stand as the testament 
of a China-watcher: ‘ For four decades people 
in Peking had never known such peace and 
order, with mutual brotherhood proclaming 

love and not hatred. All this provided an 
extraordinary vision of a China as ıt could be 
under a different regime ’ (pp. 154-5) 


JEAN-PIERRE CABESTAN 


Tsugoı KivorARI and TANAKA 
MIGAKU: The historic city of Nara: 
an archaeological approach. Transl. 
by David W. Hughes and Gina L. 
Barnes. xvii, 157 pp. Paris: 
UNESCO; Tokyo: Centre for East 
Asian Cultural Studies. 1991. 


This timely, ınteresting and well-ıllustrated 
book fills a gap ın the English-language litera- 
ture on early Japan and has a great deal to 
offer. Archaeological discoveries made sınce 
the Pacific War have transformed our knowl- 
edge of Nara, of many other important settle- 
ments, and of eighth-century Japanese society. 
In particular, the excavation of the wooden 
tablets known as mokkan, which were 
unknown before 1961 and which now number 
more than 150,000 for the whole of Japan, 
and more than 135,000 for Nara alone, have 
furnished far more detailed information about 
daily life and bureaucratic transactions, and 
far more texts, than could have seemed pos- 
sible yust a few decades ago. They have also 
made ıt possible to identify and date sites with 
a degree of accuracy that would earlier have 
seemed fantastical. Much of the new informa- 
tion has yet to be published and digested, and 
the fascinating account the authors provide of 
shifting hypotheses and of the emergence of a 
more dynamic understanding of Nara’s devel- 
opment is a salutary reminder of the changes 
in historical understanding that will undoubt- 
edly follow as new discoveries are integrated 
into the existing body of knowledge. The 
archaeological history alone gives this book 
much of its interest, for it provides those who 
were not around in the 1950s and 1960s with a 
sense of how we have got to where we are 
now. 

The authors are well aware of the political 
context of archaeology in contemporary 
Japan, and by opening the first chapter with a 
transcription of a debate in the Diet on the 
Nara palace site they neatly raise some of the 
modern issues from which archaeologists can- 
not escape, for example, the conflicts of in- 
terest between economic development and 
archaeological enquiry. They are not quite so 
successful ın drawing together some of the 
implications archaeological discoveries have 
had for our understanding of Nara politics, 
however Here and there they drop tantalizing 
hints, about aggrandizement of imperial space 
at the expense of bureaucratic space in the 
palace site (p. 53), about the use of continental 
architectural styles for public spaces but more 
domestic styles for imperial living quarters 
(p. 62), about startlıng levels of inflation in the 
Nara period (p. 73), and about the impact of 
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consumer demand ın Nara on provincial pro- 
duction centres (pp. 99-100), but these hints 
do not seem to form part of a coherent view 
of the political dynamics of the Nara period. 
Another shortcoming 1s that Buddhism 1s 
barely mentioned, and then mostly in connex- 
ıon with the fate of the Nara temples after the 
move to Nagaoka-kyo. Given that Nara was, 
as the authors assert, an ‘ artificial construct, 
born of political need ' (p. 133), ıt would have 
been better if they had given a little. more 
space to the political and religious institutions 
that shaped this city. 

These criticisms, however, do not detract 
from the uscfulness and intrinsic interest of 
this book, and it 1s eminently successful in 
demonstrating the enormous contributions 
archaeology has made to our knowledge of 
Nara at different stages and different levels of 
its existence Even the details of working 
hours changing from season to season, and of 
work-evaluation tablets revealing many state 
employees to have been non-residents, furnish 
hints on contemporary perceptions of time 
and space that will help us to approach a little 
closer to the mentalities of the age. It was 
worth translating, and the translation has been 
accomplished with consummate skill. 
Academic Japanese rarely fits neatly into the 
straitjacket of academic English, and the 
translators have met the challenge with an ele- 
gant rendering that 1s a pleasure to read But 
even Homer nods, and something has gone 
wrong with the caption on p. 70. 


P F KORNICKI 


KEN K. Iro: Visions of desire: 
Tanizaki's fictional worlds. xu, 
306 pp. Stanford: Stanford 


University Press, 1991. $35. 


A recent review article on contemporary 
non-Western literature ended with the writer’s 
poignant appeal never again to be forced to 
read fiction involving the tensions between 
East and West and traditional and modern. 
One cannot help but sympathize with his plea 
but, carried to an extreme, such a programme 
would mean missing out on a writer like 
Junichiro Tanızakı (1886-1965), probably the 
greatest of modern Japanese authors 
Tanızakı’s writings do, in fact, occupy that 
rather tried and true fictional territory in 
which Japanese and Western values meet in 
conflict But it 1s a territory presented so dis- 
tinctively and stylishly that, far from wearying 
of his work, most readers end up begging for 
more As Ken Ito’s splendid study of his work 
makes clear, Tanizaki's extraordinary literary 
imagination brought a freshness and fascina- 
tion to these well-worn, if fundamental, 
themes that raised them far beyond platitudes 

Ito uses only material available ın English, 
which is in some ways unfortunate since such 
an approach excludes some of Tanızakı’s most 
bizarre (and misogynistic) work Fortunately, 
however, Tanizaki has been generally well 
served by English translations, both in quality 
and in amount, and there 1s certainly enough 
available to give a wide-ranging portrait of 
Tanızakı’s most important themes and obses- 
sions Interestingly, until now there has been 
no full-length critical study of him in English, 
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perhaps because scholars feared any critical 
introduction to Tanizakr's sensual fictional 
universe would ultimately diminish ıt. 

Fortunately, Ito's superb exploration of that 
universe 1s a brilliant addition to ıt. Visions of 
desire’s framework ıs chronological and 
ıncludes some very ınteresting material on 
Tanizaki’s childhood and youth. Its main 
focus, however, 1s on the writer’s fiction. As 
the subtitle suggests, Visions examines the 
varieties of fictional ‘worlds’ created by 
Tanızakı in his explorations of desire These 
explorations range from his construction of 
the Western Other by means of a woman’s 
body in Chijin no ai (Naomi), to the recon- 
struction of a lost Japan in his loving evocat- 
ing of the Makioka sisters in Sasame Yuki 
(The Makıoka sisters), to the delineation of 
private claustrophic worlds of sexual obsession 
in such brilliant and stylistically groundbreak- 
ing novels as Kagı (The key) or Manji. 

As the above summaries suggest, Tanızakı’s 
‘worlds’ are first and foremost erotic ones, 
‘realms of the senses’ (p 53), as Ito states 
Not surprisingly, therefore, previous critical 
articles on Tanizaki have usually focused on 
the erotic relationships depicted in his works 
Ita continues and expands this focus by dis- 
cussing the sexual relationships in Tanızakı’s 
fiction 1n terms of what he alle “the operative 
instrument (of) power ’, (p. 4). He explores the 
problem of power on both the psychological 
level, ın terms of the sado-masochistic dynam- 
ic that is at work in almost all of Tanızakı’s 
depictions, but also ın relation to writing itself, 
to the competition for an authorıal voice that 
is expressed most fascinatingly in the duelling 
diaries of husband and wife in Kagı. 

Even more impressive, ın my opinion, is 
Ito’s exploration of the way sexual power 
struggles are related to the socio-cultural con- 
text of Tanızakı’s life, a life that spanned some 
of the most tumultuous events ın Japanese 
history Here 1s where the potential for the 
stereotype discussions of tradition versus 
modernity 15 most obvious, and here 1s where 
the most valuable part of Ito’s study hes Ito 
goes beyond the usual clichés to demonstrate 
how Tanizakrs development of his own dis- 
tinctive erotic and aesthetic style was able to 
create a brilliantly orıgınal approach to the 
problems of Japanese modernity, not only in 
itself, but in 1ts complex interaction with both 
the Western Other and its own disappearing 
traditions 

In fact, my only real disappointment with 
the book was the lack of concluding chapter 
that might have looked at Tanızakı’s fictional 
development and its final impact over a longer 
term Instead, Ito grounds his analysis chapter 
by chapter, usually dealing with specific texts. 
I was especially impressed by the first few 
chapters of Vistons ın which Ito traces the 
development in Tanızakı’s fiction of what 
might be called Tanızakr’s “ Two 
Orıentalısms ’. The first form was Tanızakı’s 
exoticization of his own country, his discovery 
of an enticing Other in traditional Japan. In 
an illuminating discussion of this process, Ito 


_finds the roots of Tanızakı’s ‘ re-Orientalism ’ 


in the writers admiration. for Nagai Kafu 
(1879-1959), perhaps the first mayor Japanese 
author to turn his back on the West in search 
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of a mythicized Japanese homeland. In 
Tanızaki’s case, starting with his first major 
story, the 1910 ‘Shisei’ (tattoo °), and con- 
tinuing all the way to his 1959 work ‘ Yume 
no ukıhashi ’ (‘ The bridge of dreams ’) (unfor- 
tunately not discussed by Ito), thıs mythicized 
Japanese Other served both as an 
important escape valve for many of hıs char- 
acters, and as an implied critique of modern 
Japan, 

Tanızaki’s second form of Orientalism was, 
of course, his fascination with’ the West as an 
exotic Other, and in this regard Ito 1s particu- 
larly good at linking Tanızaki’s personal 
obsessions with the frenzied modernity-at-all- 
costs mentality of Taisho Japan. In an illumi- 
nating discussion of Chijin no ai, Ito connects 
the protagonıst’s Pygmalion-like creation of 
an artificially Western woman to the era's 
‘commodification ’ of the * West’ in general. 
If the West was a commodity to Tanizaki, so 
too was traditional Japan, and ıt is no accı- 
dent, as Ito makes clear, that the seductive 
attractions of both cultures were usually 
encapsulated in the varied and fascmating 
parade of female characters who populate 
Tanızaki’s work. 

Ito 1s quite interesting in hus discussions of 
Tanizaki's female characters and the nature of 
the madonna-whore dichotomy that domi- 
nates so much of Tanizakı’s fiction. In regard 
to this he bnngs in some intriguing biographi- 
cal material, both from Tanizaki’s childhood 
and his marriages. This material helps to 
enliven and illuminate his discussion of the 
sexual dynamics of such writings as 
Shunkinsho (Portrait of Shunkin) one of 
Tanizaki’s most brilliant and enigmatic works. 

The fact that Ito 1s willing to include such 
* old-fashioned ' critical tools as biographical 
factors brings me to another strength of 
Visions, its accessibility. Rather than ıgnorıng 
the writer's life and times and obscuring his 
points through jargon-ridden word-games, Ito 
gives us a rounded and highly readable study 
of a major writer in all his varied dimensions. 
Visions ıs a pleasure to read in its own right, 
and a stimulating introduction to one of mod- 
ern Japan's most interesting writers. 


SUSAN J. NAPIER 


HITOMI TONOMURA: Community and 
commerce in late medieval Japan: 
the corporate villages of Tokuchin- 
ho. xiv, 285 pp. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1992. $37.50. 


This is an excellent book on an important 
topic. Tonomura's study of the sö, the corpor- 
ate villages of late medieval Japan, addresses a 
serious gap in Japanese social history, Despite 
considerable research ın English on medieval 
manors (shöen) and early modern villages 
(mura), the intermediate institution of the sé 
has been neglected. Tonomura’s well-consid- 
ered study of Tokuchin-ho, a village near 
Lake Biwa, is an auspicious step toward 
redressing this oversight. 

Unlike the shöen or the mura, the sö was a 
construct of commoners, not an administrative 
division imposed by higher authorities. To 
dehneate the so, Tonomura rehes on docu- 
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ments maintained by the miyaza, or local 
shrine association. Composed of commoner 
d oid Ma the mıyaza served as the focus 
of political and religious life ın the sé It issued 
regulations governing not only religious prac- 
tices, but also a broad range of civil and crimi- 
nal affairs, ıncluding the use of common 
lands. As such, the civil and religious commit- 
ments of the villagers were intertwined. 
Villagers also freely used Buddhist, Shinto and 
folk traditions A villager commending land to 
the shrine expressed hope for ‘the repose of 
[my] soul after death, the prosperity of the 
shrine, peace within the gd (village), happiness 
to everyone, good fortune to the family, 
attainment of Buddhahood, easy passage into 
paradise, extension of the law of Buddha to all 
sentient beings, and the universal distribution 
of divine favor. ' 

Tonomura emphasizes the importance of 
trade to Tokuchin-ho. Honai-só, a merchant 
collective associated with the village, aggres- 
sively extended its trading rights through liti- 
gation between the 1420s and 1570s. The sö 
relied in large part on falsified documents to 
claim imperial sanction for ıts monopoly trad- 
ing rghts. Employing both legal acumen and 
considerable cash, the sö forced competing 
merchant leagues from key segments of the 
Tosandö trade route. 

Tonomura carefully addresses the limitation 
of all villages studies: to what degree can we 
extrapolate from one village to other locales? 
The author allows that the importance of 
commerce in Tokuchin-ho may be unique. She 
notes, however, that s/iden proprietors’ records 
tend to ignore commerce since it generated 
httle tax revenue. Our assumption that com- 
merce was less important than agriculture thus 
reflects a bias in shóen proprietors’ records 
towards agriculture. Tonomura's use of 
miyaza documents, by contrast, has taken us a 
step closer to the villagers’ self-description 

Although parts of this study will be of inter- 
est largely to specialists, the last chapter, 
* Reorganization from Above’, should be read 
by all students of Japanese social history. 
Tonomura outlines how the sö was gradually 
transformed into the early modern village 
Over the early 1600s, responsibility for civil 
order passed from the sé élite to the new office 
of village headman. By the end of the century, 
the term sö had disappeared from the lan- 
guage of inter-village disputes. Despite. the 
change in nomenclature, sé traditions contin- 
ued. The goningumi, or five household group, 
for example, never emerged as an important 
feature of village life in Tokuchin-ho. The 
broader sense of community embodied 1n the 
sO forestalled . the effectiveness of the five 
household group as a vehicle of social control 

The weakness of this chapter ıs Tonomura's 
cursory handling of distinctions within the 
peasant class. Reading this monograph, one 
would not know that many commoner cultiva- 
tors in the early modern village held unfree, 
servile statuses such as mago or gen. 
Although Tomomura discusses class distinc- 
tions with the sé, it 1s unclear how these relate 
to parallel distinction 1n the Tokugawa village. 

The study includes some information of 
dubious importance. The descriptions of 
Pleistocene geology, for example, seem peri- 
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pheral to the broader contours of the study 
Such flaws notwithstanding, this ıs excellent 
local history Tonomura ıs to be commended 
on a major contribution to our understandıng 
of Japanese social history. 


MARK RAVINA 


WINERIED GELLNER: Die Kostüme 
des Nö-Theaters. (Publikationen 
der Abteilung Asıen, Kunst- 
historisches Institut der Universität 
Köln, Bd. 6.) 328 pp., 77 plates. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1990. DM 80. 


Sınce the end of the nıneteenth century, the 
Japanese nó theatre has held the hmelight in 
Western theatre research. In this period a 
great deal has been written in. Western lan- 
guages on its history and development, theor- 
etical foundation and socio-cultural context, 
its literary content and poetic structure (See 
eg this reviewer’s Bibliography of Japanese 
peiforming arts works in Western languages 
1945--1991, forthcoming). In recent decades 
studies on aspects of the actual performance 
of nö, the relation between dance and music 
(cf Tamba, Akira: La stiucture musicale du 
Nō- théâtre traditionel japonais, Paris, 1974), 
have been added The nö masks have, as 
works of art, always been objects of research 
or admuration, especially for scholars in East 
Asian art history. By focusing on costume, 
Gellner's work undoubtedly fills one of the 
few remaining blanks on the map of nö 
research 1n Western languages. 

The work under review 1s divided into six 
main chapters dealing with the development 
and characteristics of nö theatre, the art of 
weaving and colounng, the different kinds of 
nó costumes and the accessories, changes in 
cut and style ın the course of history, patterns 
and motives used in the design, and the func- 
tion of the robes as theatre costumes, in that 
order. 

An introductory chapter aims to summarize 
the state of research as far as nö theatre in 
general 1s concerned. However, some of the 
most important more recent works on nö, for 
instant Zeami’s style by Thomas Bienman 
Hare (Stanford, 1986), Dance in the nö 
theatre (3 vols.), by Monica Bethe and Karen 
Brazell (Ithaca, N Y., 1982) and even Theätre 
du moyen áge nö el kyögen, by René Sieffert 
(Paris, 1979) are neither cited in the text nor 
mentioned in the-—otherwise extensive—bibli- 
ography These omissions reflect a require- 
ment of the German academic system for 
which the author cannot be held responsible; 
that 1s, the obligation to publish a Dr.phil 
thesis within a fixed time Gellner's work 1s, as 
he says in his acknowledgements, essentially 
his PhD. thesis, submitted to Cologne 
University in 1981, and thus represents the 
state of research in the early 1980s. He would 
therefore have been well advised to state clear- 
ly the end-date of his research rather than try 
to ‘beef up’ his bibliography with some, but 
not all, of the more recent works on the sub- 
ject. Erika de Poorter’s translation of Zeamı’s 
Saiugaku dangı Zeamı's talks on Saiugaku 
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(Amsterdam, 1986) is mentioned, Karen 
Brazell’s Twelve plays of the noh and and kyö- 
gen (Ithaca, N.Y , 1988) ıs not. 

In spite of these shortcomings the work is 
an excellent example of scholarship. The chap- 
ter on weaving and colouring (pp. 54-92) 1s 
particularly exhaustive Gellner provides a 
comprehensive discussion of the different 
weaving techniques, embroidery, the various 
materials used in the production of cloth, and 
the numerous methods of applying colours. 
He further differentiates his findings by 
period His list of plants and the colours they 
yield (pp 83-6) will certainly be the standard 
reference source for art historians and should, 
therefore, be considered for separate publica- 
tion (in which case, the Japanese names of the 
colours should be included) 

Gellner's description. of the different. kinds 
of costume (pp 93-154) is equally exhaustive 
The various cuts, shapes and types, the acces- 
sories, headgear and wigs, including their his- 
tory, patterns (see below), and the characters 
who wear them, are treated extensively 
Gellner extrapolates 98 different characters (or 
standardized roles) which appear in nö, eg 
Buddhist novice (no 25) warriors with a 
vengeful spirit (no 36), old nun (no 65), etc, 
and provides a list (pp 141-50) of the cos- 
tumes and the corresponding masks. (He 
otherwise excludes masks from his considera- 
tions ) 

This chapter is, unfortunately, the only one 
with illustrations Chapter v, which deals with 
cloth patterns and motives (pp 177-202) 1s 
especially difficult to follow through the text 
alone Gellner refers the reader to the plates 
section at the end of the book In order to 
obtain complete information on a costume, 
the reader has first to look up the hlist of illus- 
trations (pp 217-25) and then the relevant 
plate Most of the 154 photographs are excel- 
lent. However, they only show the costumes as 
such. No photo of a costume worn by an 
actor (i.e ‘in action’), is given The illustra- 
tions include representative examples of all 
types and their historical variations, but the 
author does not explain his choice further 

In general, the book is, especially for a non- 
expert in textile art, not easy to manage The 
main reason 1s, that Gellner always uses the 
Japanese termunology for exact descriptions 
and only seldom gives a German equivalent 
From the scholarly point of view this 1s cor- 
rect, because there may be discrepancies, as 
for instance between murasakı and violet 
However, this makes the text difficult to read, 
especially when the author uses a term for a 
phenomenon which he only discusses in a later 
chapter (e.g pp. 95 ff 

Although the book deals mainly with con- 
crete artısanal matters, Gellner does not 
neglect the aesthetic and functional aspects of 
the nö costume and has included a discussion 
of the principle of yügen and its relevance for 
the nö costume His observation that the cos- 
tumes worn on the stage were, at least at 
the beginning, 1e during the Muromach: and 
the Momoyama periods, not specifically 
designed for the theatre, 1s especially worthy 
of note and makes the book a valuable source 
for general textile studies, too 

This work deserves a second edition, which 
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should include a glossary of technical terms 
with Japanese characters, correct the few 
(indeed very few) misprints (p. 134 * shichi- 
men’ instead of ‘ schichimen’, p 212 ‘ Spiele’ 
instead of ‘ Spieler’), update the bibliography 
fully and add illustrations—drawings of the 
patterns would be enough—to ch. v Last but 
not least. a book dealing with textile art in 
such an exhaustive and competent manner 
definitely deserves to have colour plates 
included in the text. The additional informa- 
tion thus obtained would easily compensate 
for the higher selling price! 


THOMAS LEIMS 


THOMAS KEIRSTEAD: The geography 
of power in medieval Japan. ix, 
181 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1992. $27.95, 
£22.50. 


This ıs the first work in English on the 
Japanese medieval estate system (shdensei), 
and it 15 a very good book. The text does, it 1s 
true, demand a great deal from ıts readers. 
Keirstead is not only dealing with a subject 
that has received little treatment ın Western 
languages, causing him to sketch his subject 
with broad strokes Additionally, he has found 
inspiration. in such theorists as Foucault, 
Bourdieu, and de Certeau, from whom he has 
adopted tropes and methodological perspec- 
tives to explicate the essence, over the /ongue 
durée, of the estate system Neither the politi- 
cal and economic environment in which 
estates (shöen) developed dunng later Heian 
times nor the shape and operation of individ- 
ual estates are major concerns of this project, 
which may leave some readers with but a 
vague sense of the entities that constituted the 
system. Nevertheless, this reviewer found 
Keirstead’s mode of inquiry and insights, as 
well as his engagement with the Japanese his- 
toriography, extremely provocative 

Keirstead’s focal endeavour is comprehend- 
ing the estate system as the central feature of 
medieval life by demarcating its regularities 
over the /ongue durée, as the system ordered 
society and provided it with a code of mean- 
ing. The author's historical gaze sweeps the 
twefth to fifteenth centuries, but his lens 1s 
centred on the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. Keirstead believes that many historians 
who have studied estates and the estate system 
have overemphasized economic aspects 
Instead, he argues, it should be seen as the 
social and cultural formation that ‘ construct- 
ed’ the bounded estate, articulated strictures 
of legitimate authority linking residents 
(hyakushö) with absentee proprietors, and 
established structures of shared meaning ın the 
medieval realm. The geography of power 
focuses attention on the estate system as a 
“network of meanings’, a ‘constellation of 
discursive practices’, a ‘network of relations 
and interactions’ wedding absentee pro- 
prietors—aristocrats, temples and _ shrines 
mostly in Kydto—with peasant cultivators in 
the provinces ın an unprecedentedly unmedi- 
ated relationship This relationship represents 
a significant break from earlier tumes, for dur- 
ing the Heian period the imperial state had 
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played an important third-party role in rela- 
tions between proprietors and estate residents 

Wishing to privilege estate residents and 
their world of meaning, Keirstead defines the 
primary tropes of the system as rent and resı- 
dence Beginning in the twelfth century, pro- 
prietors dubbed estate residents ‘hyakushd’, 
granting status in return for tax-paying respon- 
sibilities. In the process, residents became sub- 
jects who not only paid rent but affirmed their 
subordination in a variety of ways The most 
important of these was the residents’ ‘ verti- 
cal communiqué" (hyakushö möshıjö), sent to 
proprietors by a ritually constituted solıdarıty 
of estate resıdents as a vehicle of protest. Such 
petitions were not, in. Keirstead's view, chal- 
lenges to the system. Rather, they were part 
and parcel of the system. Indeed, such petitions 
were the ‘ core practice ' because they laid bare 
the axial relationship between proprietors and 
estate residents, a consociation that simultane- 
ously subordinated and empowered Prompted 
by such protests, proprietors could not but 
respond to the proffered request for dispute 
resolution. Other practices that articulated the 
relationship between proprietor and residents 
included estate maps, which functioned as 
“iconic portraits’ displaying the proprietor’s 
lordship while also providing a stable sense of 
space for residents; acts of surveyance, 
climaxed by a rıtual ‘reading out’ (yomiaı), 
and consolidation of fields into tax-payment 
units called myð relegated to resident oversight 
All were graphic expressions of proprietorial 
authority that concurrently provided stability 
and autonomy for residents, resulting in a 
system that needed little outright coercion for 
maintenance. 

I was well satisfied with this presentation, 
wishing only that the ‘daily practices’ of 
estate residents had received more attention as 
promised in the introduction. I also agree with 
Keirstead concerning the importance of the 
social and cultural aspects of the estate system 
and applaud his search for its representative 
characteristics over the longue durée. However, 
I have a serious reservation about the broad 
applicability of his conclusion, that the 
essential medieval estate consisted in the 
relationship between a proprietor and a soli- 
darity of hyakushö residents The fact 1s, the 
geography of estates mentioned ın the text ıs 
too circumscribed to enable such a sweeping 
conclusion 

Most of the estates cited in The geography 
of power—Tara, Ota, Yano, Oyama, Kuroda, 
Oi, Akanabe, Yugeshima, Ategawa—were 
located either ın the economically advanced 
Kınaı region, in its hinterland, or in provinces 
bordering on the Inland Sea Furthermore, 
they belonged to temple proprietors. Estates 
east of Mino (today's Gifu Prefecture) are not 
represented, nor are properties in Kyushu, 
Shikoku, and along much of the Japan Sea 
coast. One reason for their absence may be 
that these regions hosted large numbers of 
estates where solidarities of Ahyakushö took 
form quite late or not at all because local war- 
ror overlords impeded their development In 
this regard, ıt is well known that warriors were 
active as mulitary stewards (jufO) on estates 
throughout eastern and western Japan during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, often 
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achieving juridical dominance over entire sec- 
tions ın settlements with the proprietor called 
‘partitioning the land’ (shitaji chübun) (see, 
for example, Jeffrey P Mass, in John W Hall 
and Jeffrey P. Mass, Medieval Japan, 
Stanford, 1974, 157-83) And vevil bands’ 
(akutö) were another type of solidarity that, 
opposed to the way estates had been 'con- 
structed °’, afflicted not only estates but large 
parts of the realm in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. (See Lorraine F Harnngton, 
“Social control and the significance of 
Akutö’, m Jeffrey P Mass (ed), Court and 
Bakufu in medieval Japan, New Haven and 
London, Yale University Press, 1982, 221-50 ) 
Yet neither group figures prominently in the 
author’s explication of relationships constitut- 
ing estates or the estate system Warriors and 
bandits are practically mvisible because the 
author concentrated on estates where resident 
solidanties were prominent  Keirstead has 
thus described the essence of but a subset of 
estates within a system he himself pronounced 
too heterogeneous to categorize. While his 1s 
an important step, additional work will be 
needed to articulate the broader ‘ geography 
of power’ of the medieval estate system 

For the future, a variety of historical 
approaches will broaden and refine our under- 
standing of estates and the estate system 
Keirstead’s approach, based on ' what is left 
after the histories of individual shóen have 
been sifted out,' will be complemented by 
probing case stüdies of individual properties 
or groups of estates. A new series of such 
studies 1s currently being published in Japan. 
(Amino Yoshiko, Nagahara Key ef al, 
Koza Nihon Shöenshi, Yoshikawa Köbunkan, 
1989- . Three of five volumes have appeared) 
To deal with the ‘ positivist nightmare’ of the 
large body of extant sources bequeathed by 
the system, the computer 1s the tool of choice. 
Data bases permitting key-word searches of all 
kinds are being assembled. For several years I 
have been studying temple estates, for which 
purpose I constructed files annotating more 
than ten thousand records from the archives 
of two monasteries, Tödaııı and Mount Kóya 
A host of artifacts of the estate system appear 
therein Such data bases can be utilized in a 
variety of ımagınatıve ways to consider, refine 
and expand Keirstead’s insights, and to ask 
and answer new questions Why, for example, 
did hyakushé solidarities emerge frequently on 
temple-held estates, and by what historical 
process did the vertical communiqué or 
moshyo, become their chosen vehicle for 
protest? Tödaiji’s archive suggests that an 
early use of the Ayakusho title for estate resi- 
dents came from Köfukyjı estates ın Yamato, 
and that mdshyo were used by temple agents 
to protest hostile acts by provincial governors 
in the eleventh century ' It is also clear from 
Tódajyrs archive that admunistrative tech- 
niques pioneered by increasingly aggressive 
provincial governors and their assistants in the 
Heian period furnished precedents for propri- 
etorıal modes and practices of authority in 
medieval times—maps and surveys are exam- 
ples While the context and actors in the estate 
system changed, many practices did not, nor 
were such practices confined to a single stra- 
tum of society. 
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I learned a great deal from this book. It 
offers keen insights, suggests 1mportant direc- 
tions for future research, and 1s required read- 
ing for anyone seeking to understand medieval 
Japan 


JOAN R. PIGGOTT 


'For use of the hyakushö’ title at 
Kóofukujp's Nagase estate, see Da: Nihon 
komonjo wewake 18 today: monjo (University of 
Tokyo Press, 1944— ), vol 1l, no. 260, for 
several records dated 1199 For an early use of 
a móshyó, see Takeuchi Rizó (ed ), Heran ıbun 
(Tokyödö, 1963-68), vol. 5, document 7171, 
dated 1054 06/05, pp. 845-6 There are many 
other examples from the twelfth century in 
Herian tbun as well. 


H. J. YASAMEE and K. A. HAMILTON 
(ed.): Documents on British policy 
overseas. Series IL Vol. iv: Korea 
1950-1951. liii, 460 pp. 12 micro- 
fiches. London: HMSO. 1991. 


The Korean war, as McCormack and others 
have succinctly noted, was where the Cold 
War turned hot. To Sir A. Gascoigne, writing 
from Tokyo in 1950, Korea injected ‘a bit of 
the real stuff' after four years of rhetoric The 
current volume provides a useful and reliable 
source of information on the conflict, yet it ts 
a volume completely different from the stan- 
dard works of Bruce Cumings and other 
acknowledged historians because of its narrow 
scope. The focus is clear from the title, with 
an emphasis on ‘documents’ and ' British 
policy” As thus indicates, the volume con- 
tinues a worthwhile and highly respected 
series The whole thing is impressive. a 30- 
page introduction precedes 145 documents 
with ample footnotes. Two appendices give 
reports from the Chiefs of Staff dated 7 June 
1950 and 7 June 1951. A 26-page index con- 
fined to main subjects and people lists docu- 
ments rather than page numbers. Twelve 
sheets of microfiches provide the original doc- 
uments. It 1s not clear, however, how exhaus- 
tive the volume is to what extent has the edi- 
torıal focus determined the choice of 
documents? 

“British policy ' means that Korea 1s subju- 
gated beneath post-1945 strategies to counter 
communist expansion and retain the Atlantic 
Alliance: 


‘The implications . of the Korean conflict 
spread far beyond Korea ... The Korean 
war gave impetus to plans not only for 
strengthening the Atlantic Alliance and 
creating one in the Pacific, but also for giv- 
ing the United Nations a revised security 
role' (p v). 


It 1s almost as ıf the country at the centre of 
the conflict, then an undeveloped and crippled 
adjunct to the Asian mainland, had no exıs- 
tence except as a gameboard. 

Brtain was concerned to support the 
United Nations primarily to ensure that 
appeals for help closer to home would not go 
unheard In Europe, the emergence of Soviet 
satelhte states was felt to presage a communist 
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move westwards Thıs made Brıtain particular- 
ly keen to curry favour with the Americans 
Again, the break-up of the Empire left oil sup- 
ples and other British interests in the Middle 
East, Malaya and Hong Kong vulnerable, and 
there was broad recognition, no doubt 
strengthened by continuing rationing at home, 
that British forces would on their own prove 
inadequate to counter insurgencies 

Britain recognized that the United Nations 
decision to intervene in Korea did little more 
than bow to American pressure This then, 
rather than Korea itself, provided the main 
impetus for involvement Concessions from 
America were sought and to some extent 
achieved, for example with a Presidential 
assurance that Britain would be consulted 
before the use of atomic weapons Against 
this, the ‘special’ Anglo-American relation- 
ship was strained over a number of issues. 
Initially, America refused to consider Com- 
monwealth initiatives (led by India and at 
times supported by Canada) to determine 
which government should represent China at 
the UN. Next, indications from July 1950 
onwards that America wanted to push north 
of the 38th parallel (see document 11) were 
countered only when Bevin, then British 
Foreign Secretary, asked for and received an 
assurance that American troops would not 
push forwards This was given in early 
October, but on 7 October troops crossed the 
parallel The British view recognized that 
Chinese intervention, or the need to defend 
the northern part of the Korean peninsula, 
would inevitably weaken commutments else- 
where ın Asıa—hence British appeals to ‘ leave 
behind the mimimum commitment for the 
minimum time’ (document 50, but see also 52, 
55, 57 and 60) Warnıngs that the Chinese 
might get serious about intervening were curi- 
ously discounted (documents 53, 60) even 
when they came from British diplomats (docu- 
ments 56, 58, 59, 64). Concern appears to have 
followed MacArthur's threat to bomb Peking 
if Chinese forces intervened (document 62) 
MacArthur, after all, was to the British neı- 
ther rehable nor trustworthy The first 
American request for British troops was reject- 
ed as ‘mulıtarılıy unsound’, and Donald 
Acheson wondered (1n document 90) * whether 
any government has any control over General 
MacArthur, a point on which he desired to 
express no view". MacArthur's dismissal on 
11 April 1951 was greated warmly primarily 
because Britain feared all-out war with China, 
yet the dismissal failed to resolve the 1mpasse 
of a conflict stalemated at the 38th parallel 
(documents 134, 140, 141, 144, 145) As 
P Dixon, advising from the Foreign office, 
put it (document 142): 


We are ın a Jam in Korea . . We can 
neither get out nor get on We can only get 
out, that 1s liquidate the Korean affair and 
get out honourably and without further 
fighting, ıf China negotiates We can only 
get on, that is conquer and hold the whole 
of Korea up to the Yalu, if we attack 
Chinese bases, supply centres and communi- 
cations in China. . We do not want to do 
this because war with China might bring in 
the Russians and develop into a general war 
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The British government initially accepted as 
a given fact that the Soviets were behind the 
invasion of South Korea in June 1950. They 
found support for this view in the fact that the 
Soviets had completed training North Korean 
forces and now found themselves excluded 
from the Japanese peace treaty, a treaty which 
complicated the prospects for a communist-led 
Korean unification (see documents 3 and 79) 
South Korea was seen as a ' sitting rabbit ' for 
invasion (document 12), and parallels were 
drawn with Czechoslovakia, which had gradu- 
ally been drawn into the Soviet orbit after 
1945 (documents 15, 19) The Russians were 
to remain a major concern, and even though 
Britain recognized them as ‘coldly realistic 
people [who] will realize that they have on this 
occasion to accept a set-back and will keep 
out of the Korean mess’, they were always 
considered unpredictable, intent on discredit- 
ing the UN, and on ‘isolating and defeating 
one state after another After Korea would 
have come Formosa, then Indo China, then 
Thailand, then Malay’ (document 12). 

This 1s global politics, a fight between super 
powers. As such it may well prove a disap- 
pointment'to scholars concerned with Korea 
Curiously, considering the scale of British 
involvement, scant background matenal 
appears to have been prepared on North and 
South Korea and, indeed, this is confined to 
just two documents (6 and 12) This is one 
reason why I wonder how much the volume 
reflects editorial choice. Again, only cursory 
attention is given to post-war development 
(documents 50, 55 and 57). 

Rarely do the documents suggest a civil war 
between two halves of a peninsula unjustly 
and nonchalantly divided by the American 
State Department. Indeed, although Malik, 
while president of the UN Security Council, 
sought to allow the North Korean case to be 
heard, his arguments were perfunctorily dis- 
counted 


Malik has had some success in making out 
that the world 1s faced with a dispute within 
the meaning of the Charter and that the 
Korean conflict is merely a civil war in 
which nobody should interfere . .. But in 
fact there 1s not a dispute but an aggression, 
and the North Koreans have not only flout- 
ed the resolutions of the Secunty Council, 
but are attacking United Nations forces 
which are in South Korea with the authority 
of the Security Council to repel the aggres- 
sion (Bevin, in document 33). 


Kim Il-sung 1s never mentioned (except by 
the contemporary editors), presumably—but 
here we must be careful—because Russia was 
always seen behind the North. Bevin writes, 
‘omit references to “ the masters of the North 
Korean Puppet State” or similar phrases 
which may give the impression that we are 
openly accusing the Soviet Union of instigat- 
ing the aggression’ (page 95). Syngman Rhee, 
as president of the South, fares a little better 
But he 1s usually mentioned for the endemic 
corruption of his regime, a regime of ' black 
reaction, brutality and extreme incompetence ' 
(document 23). We hear the French doubt that 
Koreans respect or accept Rhee's government 
while the British would not accept Rhee’s 
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claım to be the elected ruler of both North 
and South (documents 51 and 55) Bevin, on 
27 October 1950, admıts he is concerned about 
Rhee’s actıons, and questions whether Rhee’s 
appointment of governors and other officials 
for the North 1s anything other than usurping 
UN roles (document 68). 

The question of atrocities begins with North 
Korea but shifts once first hand information 
becomes available to the Southern regime. 
Document 28 reports American concerns for 
the fate of its captured servicemen, concerns 
which were confused because North Korea 
recognized only the 1949 revisions of the 1929 
Geneva Conventions Later, a UN document 
mentioned in the calendar to document 50 
provides evidence of North Korean atrocities. 
A footnote to Bevin’s 27 October telegram 
mentions Southern atrocities reported in The 
Times and the Daily Worker? which led to 
debates in parliament. In a telegram from 
Washington, Dean Rusk (who had, ıncıden- 
tally, earlier been largely responsible for the 
arbitrary division at the 38th parallel) recog- 
nized the problem, emphasized the military 
command was trying to influence the situa- 
tion, but prophesied ‘we shall have more 
trouble on this score’ (p. 188) The calendar 
to document 94 notes that reports on South 
Korean ill-treatment of prisoners are being 
withheld, but adds British forces witnessed 
mass executions of prisoners, including 
women, on 15 and 17 December 1950 

In total, this 1s an extremely useful addition 
to the available sources on the Korean war. It 
provides an adjunct to the more readily avail- 
able American documents and counter-bal- 
ances Russian sources and the more local 
Korean accounts Yet it must remain, primar- 
ily, a statement of British international policy. 
And this policy, much to the shame of the 
British and reminiscent of the Anglo-Japanese 
agreement in the first decade of the 1900s, had 
little to do with supporting Korea. Korea was, 
in the words of the Prime Minister, Clement 
Atlee, ‘not in itself of any strategic ımport- 
ance ', so its fate was sealed without consider- 
ing ıts people. 

KEITH HOWARD 


DONALD N. CLARK (ed): Korea 


Briefing, 1991. ix, 225 pages. 
Boulder: Westview Press, 1991. 
$14.85. 


This ıs the second volume on Korea to be 
prepared by the Asia Society alongside com- 
panıon volumes on China and India. The first 
volume, edited by Chong-sik Lee (1990), was 
warmly received One might-expect that the 
limited nature of contemporary events m such 
a small part of the world gives the Asia 
Society a potential problem in producing an 
annual volume, even though Korea ıs now 
close to the top ten trading nations, ıt remains 
far from a major global player. Here, this 
problem is circumvented by mixing reports 
specific to 1990 (and predictions of what 
would happen tn the near future) with contem- 
porary, but less narrowly temporal, topics. 
Given the fact that articles written in 1991 and 
read from 1992 onwards can only chronicle 
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events up to the end of 1990, this 1s surely a 
necessary compromise 

The 1990s did, none the less, begin with 
many surprises Clark's introduction lists sev- 
eral which, given the 45-year division. of the 
Korean peninsula, were most dramatic. the 
Soviets recognized South Korea, who in turn 
provided economic aid and initiated direct 
Korean Aur flıghts to and from Moscow; a 
South Korean pnme minister was received in 
Pyongyang and North Korea began talking to 
Japan, North Korea agreed to apply for separ- 
ate membership of the United. Nations. while 
a South Korean general represented the UN at 
the armustice village of Panmunjóm. Other 
events were more predictable student demon- 
strations and labour unrest continued, there 
were more land speculation scandals; regional 
strife ossified, with further accusations of cor- 
ruption levelled at the 1980s Fifth Republic, 
and political bickering followed the amalga- 
mation of two opposition parties with the rul- 
ing party. 

Three papers deal with 1990 events. Wonmo 
Dong’s ‘ Domestic politics in 1990. a year of 
crisis paints a picture of factionalism coupled 
to increasing radicalism amongst the opposi- 
tion, as the democratization promises made in 
1987 by the presidential candidate, Roh Tae 
Woo, were perceived to have been forgotten. 
1990 was consequently, 'in the lexicon of 
tumultuous South Korean politics .. a year 
of total crisis (ch öngch'ejök wigi)’ (p 5) But 
the background to this which Dong provides, 
painted in terms of increasing urbanization 
and education, 1s common to many texts (e.g. 
N. Jacobs, The Korean road to modernization 
and development, Urbana and Chicago, 1985, 
D. S Lewis (ed) Korea enduring division, 
Harlow, 1988, Eckart et al, Korea old and 
new a history, Seoul, 1990) and far too loose- 
ly argued Consider the comment on page 5 
that ‘virtually’ 100% of South Korean chil- 
dren of primary school age attend school 
while secondary enrolment ıs higher in Korea 
than the 85% rate in New Zealand or the 83% 
rate m Britain. 

The realignment of politics on 22 January, 
precipitated as Kim Young Sam, until then a 
longstanding opposition figure and leader of 
the largest opposition party, but now the suc- 
cessor to Roh, defected with his party to the 
ruling camp, is clearly and succinctly dis- 
cussed. À contrast 1s made between the former 
small government + strong opposition. (yoso 
yadae) and the realıgned grand government + 
small opposition (koyo yaso). The amalgama- 
tion is described in terms of government weak- 
ness, epitomized in Roh’s nickname as ‘ Mul’ 
(water) President. Dong avoids those who 
were critical and who see the amalgamation as 
little more than the personal ambition of Kim. 
The result was a new party structure not far 
removed from Japan’s Liberal Party (though 
Japan is not mentioned in the text) The con- 
sideration of opposition divides defectors from 
Kim Young Sam and Kım’s rıval, Kim Dae 
Jung, from student activists And Dong 1s 
weakest when dealing with the latter, for he 
fails to flag the important shift away from 
radicalism | His final predictions for 1991 and 
1992, with hindsight, underestimated the 
strength of the Roh-Kım marriage, perhaps 
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because compromise had to this point enjoyed 
little place ın the Korean political vocabulary. 

John Bennett’s ‘The South Korean econo- 
my: recovery amidst uncertainty’ presents a 
more technical, but thoroughly readable, 
analysis The author attempts to assert that, 
despite dramatically increased labour costs, 
the Korean economy is basically healthy and 
by 1990 was beginning a new upward spiral. 
Again, ın hindsight, this underestimated the 
global downturn. There is considerable 
material on different economic perspectives in 
various government think-tanks, and a broad 
discussion of successful technology acquisi- 
tion. Five pages detail Korea-America trade 
conflicts which are, I presume, targeted specif- 
ically at the volume's audience. Young Whan 
Kihl’s ‘ Foreign relations: diplomatic activism 
and policy dilemmas takes over from here 
and shows a shift in diplomacy towards 
Korea's immediate neighbours, China, Russia, 
and even North Korea. The logic is seen in 
terms of ‘ Nordpolitik ’, traced back to Park 
Chung Hee in the 1970s but flowering after 
the entire Soviet bloc sent teams to the 1988 
Seoul Olympics. * Nordpolitik' ıs an attempt 
to redraw allıances to force North Korea's 
hand, but the shift was surely also pragmatic, 
recognizing that Korea is not really an island, 
exporting only across the sea—and primarily 
to America—from its southern ports 

Three papers focus on slightly broader 
issues. ‘North Korea: squaring reality with 
orthodoxy’ is by Rinn-Sup Shinn, now an 
independent specialist but ın the past, as a 
research analyst and professor at the 
American University, responsible for three 
country studies on North Korea. Since the 
very survival of the Northern regime is now in 
question, ıt is not surprising Shinn insists his 
are personal views. Five issues are addressed, 
starting with a discussion of this * most supert- 
or socialism in the world’ which, despite tak- 
ing heart from disarray in Moscow and stu- 
dent unrest in Seoul, relies on walling its 
people off from the rest of the world, control- 
ling information, and the unceasing produc- 
tion of propaganda (pp. 85-9, Shinn’s quota- 
tion marks). The economy, despite little 
concrete data, is considered neither doomed 
nor vital, with incessant ‘ speed drives’ fouled 
by lack of power and raw materials This leads 
to the first squared cırcle an appeal for maxı- 
mum production through maximum conserva- 
tıon. The second squared circle comes in a 
straightforward account of foreign relations. 
external elastıcity is demonstrated to preserve 
internal stability. A consideration of the mili- 
tary offers lıttle new, but finally Shinn comes 
to ınter-Korean relations. Here he ıs at his 
strongest, denyıng any motive of accommoda- 
tion with the South in three 1990 sessions of 
prime munisterial talks and in the 1991 agree- 
ment to seek separate membership of the 
United Nations. Rather, such developments 
are seen as further examples of Kim Il Sung’s 
unification policy: one nation, one state, two 
systems, two governments. The conclusion 1s 
that the North 1s caught 1n a dilemma. It must 
remain orthodox to survive, yet must increase 
its dialogue with the South if it is to retain any 
access to support from the world outside, or 
even if it is to rein in domestic dissent. 
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Sang Hyun Song's “South Korean law and 
legal institutions 1n action’ is practical. He 
discusses legislation on trademarks and copy- 
rights, joint venture regulations, and business 
law Consequently, Clark remarks, its orıenta- 
tion means that “ anyone planning to do busi- 
ness ın Korea will find it helpful.’ Song also 
offers, however, an overview of legal training 
and the Justice system. 

Finally, Donald Clark considers an issue of 
consıderable concern to hıs American audıence 
in ‘Bitter friendship. understanding anti- 
Americanism in South Korea’. When I gave 
some lectures in Pennsylvania in 1989, I was 
struck by the ıncomprehension students 
expressed when faced with Korean hostility 
But this is not so surprising regular news 
reports of student demonstrations in Seoul 
have for the last decade showed American 
buildings being attacked and American flags 
burnt. And few Americans actually know any- 
thing about this distant and uninspiring land. 
Even though Seoul anticipated a great influx 
of tourists after the Olympic games Clark 
notes that “ American tour operators report an 
intractable disinterest (sic) ın Korea notwith- 
standing luxury facilities, great shopping, and 
beautiful scenery’ (p. 148). This may be omı- 
nous news for the development of Korean 
studies programmes 

Clark guides us through a convincing search 
for the roots of anti-Americanism in four con- 
trasting views of the great nation as historic 
helper, careless colossus, ailing giant, and 
ruthless hegemon The general thrust 1s excel- 
lent, but I have a number of minor niggles. 
The theoretical basis of anti-Americanism is 
considered from an American viewpoint more 
than from a perspective on national sentiment. 
South Koreans are erroneously still said to be 
concerned with increasing contact with their 
Northern brethren, and AFKN TV (Armed 
Forces Korean Network) 1s not so pervasive 
as suggested, sımply because of limited recep- 
tion. On page 158 Clark states that in the 1980 
Kwangju rebellion, ‘by the government's own 
count, at least 200 people died’ which, while 
echoing an earlier volume (Clark (ed ): The 
Kwangju uprising, Boulder, CO., 1988), ignores 
the figure of more than 2000 which was 
accepted by 1990 Again, the discussion on 
Korean-American trade neglects any mention 
of the mid-1980s anti-dumping suits brought 
by Washington. None the less, the article 
charts what to date remains little studied. 

The papers are supplemented by a glossary 
which contains names and terms but which 
also defines issues, an index, and suggestions 
for further reading There ıs also a 25-page 
chronology of 1990 which 1s perhaps the most 
useful contribution. 

I have two minor criticisms about roman- 
ization. First, although McCune-Rieschauer 
conventions are generally adopted, the text 
has none of the essential diacriticals Second, 
there are a number of spurious apostrophes 
separating syllables (e.g., Chung'ang). These 
minor points aside, this and its companion 
volumes will surely prove an invaluable source 
of documentation for future students 
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GRAHAM P. CHAPMAN and 
KATHLEEN M. BAKER (ed.) The 
changing geography of Asia. xvii, 
265 pp. London and New York: 
Routledge, 1992.- £40 (paper 
£10.99). 


This companion volume to The changıng 
geography of Afııca and the Middle East com- 
pletes the praiseworthy attempt of the 
Geography Department of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies to produce a 
comprehensive ‘ geography of change’ cover- 
ing those areas of the world to which the 
Department's teaching and research 1$ com- 
mitted The result is a broad and extremely 
readable study which provides a much needed 
introduction to the vast and complex Asian 
region Despite the introductory level of the 
book, the editors have brought together a 
series of chapters which reflect both the 
changing geography of Asia and the interests 
and approaches current in the School's 
Geography Department As such it 1s a fitting 
celebration of twenty-five years of the 
Department's research and teaching. 

This volume, like 1ts companion, reviews the 
changing geography of a continent during the 
last twenty-five years To this end the intro- 
ductory chapter sets out the region's develop- 
mental problems as perceived from the per- 
spective of the mid-1960s. At this time the key 
issues were population growth, food security, 
industrialization, urbanization, institutional 
and cultural change, and the role of the region 
and its constituent elements in the global 
economy Subsequent chapters, while covering 
these issues, also range rather wider It 1s per- 
haps inevitable, given the length of the book 
and the breadth of the material covered, that 
many topics are covered all too briefly 

All the chapters provide a broad introduc- 
tion to the sub-regions, South-East Asia 
(J. Rigg and P Stott), the Southern Asian peri- 
phery (R W Bradnock), and Taiwan (R L 
Edmonds), Hongkong and Macau (E. Palmer), 
and individual countries, China (M. Freeberne), 
Indıa (G Chapman), and Japan (E. Palmer) 
While ıt ıs perhaps unfaır to sıngle out the 
chapters ın thıs type of book, the chapters on 
India, the Southern Asia Penphery, South- 
East Asia and Taiwan, Hongkong and Macau 
seem particularly useful introductions The lat- 
ter chapter is particularly notable. for the 
inclusion of Macau, normally excluded from 
any consideration of industrialization in East 
Asia I was, however, concerned that neither 
in this chapter nor elsewhere in this book, 1s 
there any full treatment of Korea 

The final chapter, by Graham Chapman, 
brings together the ‘dramatic’ changes that 
have occurred during the last twenty-five 
years In addition, the region’s problems are 
briefly but succinctly reviewed from the per- 
spective of the early 1990s. Here a slightly 
fuller treatment would have enhanced the vol: 
ume Full prominence is not given to the 
emergence of parts of the region as among the 
most dynamic in the global system. Similarly, 
the increased dominance of Japan, the re- 
engagement of the former socialist bloc with 
the international economy, and the rapidly 
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increasing and changing intra-regional trade 
and investment flows would have benefited 
from greater emphasis. The prospects for 
greater regional integration are rather under- 
plaved In the 1990s the Asian region 1s 
becoming increasingly complex and diverse. A 
variety of local, sub-regional and regional 
divisions of labour are appearing It is perhaps 
churlish to criticize a book of this size and 
scope for what it has not done more fully. The 
book will, one hopes, fulfil the editors’ arm of 
encouraging more students to become involved 
in the study of all or parts of this fascinating 
region. 
CHRIS DIXON 


GORDON P. MEANS: Malaysian poli- 
tics: the second generation. (South- 
East Asian Social Science 
Monographs). xxi, 366 pp. Singa- 
pore, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1992. £18.50. 


With thıs book, Gordon Means has pro- 
duced a sequel to his standard work 
Malaysian politics, first published in 1970, The 
new book contains a prefatoral declaration 
that *the period before 1970 will not be cov- 
ered’ (p. vu). Means explicitly rejects attempts 
to impose a single interpretative paradigm 
upan twenty years of complex and ‘ messy’ 

olrtical events This 1s a book which abounds 
in facts and figures, which contains a 
respectable number of tables and graphs, but 
which, despite its melusion in OUP’s slightly 
ommous-sounding ‘South-East Asian Social 
Science Monographs’ series, never attempts to 
place theory before history. Clearly, the 
author does not subscribe to the fashionable 
view that politics in contemporary South-East 
Asia 1s essentially a function of economic and 
social change, for Means, ‘political élites, 
their interactions, their leadership styles, and 

. [their] public policies’ (to quote from the 
dustjacket) remain the primary analytical 
focus. This preoccupation with élites, and the 
boak’s chronological, rather than thematic, 
structure, are unlikely to please adherents of 
“political economy’ approaches, particularly 
those with Marxist or post-Marxist leanings 
Depending upon the perspective of the reader, 
Malaysian politics the second generation 1s 
either an extremely old-fashioned book, seri- 
ously lacking ın theoretical rigour, or a bold 
attempt to reclaim the study of politics in 
South-East Asia for those scholars with a real 
interest ın political actors and their 
actions—practitioners of political studies who 
feel a closer affinity with the sister-discipline 
of history, than with that of economics. 

The book 1s arranged into nine sections. a 
brief résumé of the 1969 political crisis and its 
aftermath, followed by a chapter each on the 
administrations of Adbul Razak and Hussein 
Onn, five chapters on the Mahathir premier- 
ship, and a discursive 40-page conclusion 
Particularly useful is ch. v, ‘ The new political 
idiom ’, in which Means offers an overview of 
Malaysıa’s ethnically-divided social order, and 
the mechanisms used by the UMNO leader- 
ship to Iımıt popular political participation 
Although Means generally adopts a ‘ contem- 
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porary history’ approach—seeking to explain 
what happened, rather than to advance any 
particular thesis—he places his account within 
the prevailing academic debates on issues such 
as Islamic revivalism, frequently citing the 
relevant secondary literature. He displays an 
excellent feel for the nature of intra-élite con- 
flicts, and 1s never reluctant to acknowledge 
the central importance played by individual 
political personalities. 

Means appears to work prımarıly from 
English-language newspapers and magazines 
(the New Straits Times and the Far Eastern 
Economic Review are among his most fre- 
quently cıted sources). However, in an excel- 
lent discussion of the control exercised by the 
Malaysian government over both the domestic 
press and resident foreign journalists, Means 
makes it clear that the quality of political cov- 
erage provided by the print media during the 
period concerned was extremely poor Narrow 
press ownership, post-1971 constitutional 
restrictions on the public discussion of ‘ sensi- 
tive issues’, a climate of self-censorship, and 
draconian secrecy laws, all conspired to limit 
the availability of accurate political mforma- 
tion (pp. 137-141). Given the shortcomings of 
his source material, how did Means go about 
fleshing out his accounts of the Abdul Razak, 
Hussein Onn and Mahathir Mohamad admin- 
istrations? In his preface, Means acknowledges 
an ‘indebtedness to those who have assisted 
me in other ways’ than he has cited directly. 
Although he makes no explicit reference to 
interview sources, it would seem that Means 
has benefited from some first-hand contact 
with Malaysian political insiders It is a pity 
that he did not feel able to shed more light 
upon the ‘primary research’ he admits to 
having conducted, one is sometimes left trying 
to read between the lines of Means's explana- 
tions, wondering where he 1s merely reading 
between someone else's lines, and where he 1s 
basing his interpretation upon some un- 
acknowledged information—perhaps one of 
the ‘informed rumours’ to which he makes 
reference (pp 112-13) It ıs noticeable that 
Means makes remarkably little use of Malay- 
language sources. 

Many readers of Malaysian politics the sec- 
ond generation are likely to find Means's 
evaluation of the controversial New Economic 
Policy (NEP) of particular interest. Obviously 
unburdened by any desire to produce a 
* value-free ' social science monograph, Means 
offers a stern critique of the NEP, declaring. 


‘For most non-Malays, the NEP and the 
ethnic preference system is an open and 
blatant form of racial discrimination 
High levels of alienation and low levels of 
social trust appear to be persistent and per- 
vasive characteristics of political as well as 
social relations on both sides of the Malay- 
non-Malay cleavage ' (p. 313). 


So far, perhaps, so good. Means has not 
chosen to seek academic immunity, to evade 
his responsibility to point out unpalatable 
truths. What follows, though, 1s more prob- 
lematic Means turns from critical analysis to 
pohtical prescription. 


* What Malaysians will eventually come to 
realize 1s that ethnic conflict and pockets of 
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prolonged and persistent ethnic alienation 
are debilitating for the long-term welfare of 
the entire country Fundamental reform is 
possible. There is also nothing inevitable 
about ethnic conflıct. It ıs largely the pro- 
duct of deficient past public policies and it 
can be remedied through careful crafting of 
future public policies’ (p. 315). 


The moralizing tone of this passage seems 
rather musplaced, since Means himself has 
shown that past public policy choices in 
Malaysia have been entirely deliberate. Public 
policies which appear ‘deficient’ from a 
Western, liberal perspective have been 
‘crafted’ purposefully by the country’s élite, 
in full knowledge of their probable political 
consequences for subsequent inter-ethnic rela- 
tions Surely Malaysians have long since ‘ real- 
ized ’ this for themselves? 

Yet it 1s too often easier to find fault than 
to praise On balance, this ıs an extremely 
valuable book, a solid compendium of infor- 
mation on recent Malaysian politics, and par- 
ticularly strong on the 1980s Means has pro- 
duced a cogent, readable account, which will 
be especially useful as a student text it 1s only 
a pity that similar, up-to-date political histo- 
ries are not available for every other country 
in the region. Perhaps some enterprising pub- 
lisher will now commission a new series en- 
titled ‘South-East Asian Contemporary 
History and Politics Monographs ’. 


DUNCAN McCARGO 


BERNARD ARPS: Tembang in two tra- 
ditions: performance and interpreta- 
tion of Javanese literature. xn, 
485 pp. London School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of 
London, 1992. £25. 


This 1s one of the most important works of 
scholarship 1n Javanese studies for a consider- 
able time It will be of particular interest to 
students of pre-modern Javanese literature, 
folk beliefs and performance, and music But 
all students of Javanese culture will find much 
of ınterest here. 

Arps analyses the Javanese Sérat Yusup or 
Lontar Yusup, a romance based upon the 
Qur’änıc tale of Joseph in Egypt His work 
concentrates on Yusup as it ıs known and per- 
formed in the provincial town of Banyuwangi 
in East Java. In the course of this study, Arps 
considers also other relevant materials and a 
wide range of significant analytical and theo- 
retical issues 

Yusup 1s no ordinary work of literature It 1s 
regarded as a repository of ideal standards of 
behaviour, its hero Joseph 1s seen as the epi- 
tome of male beauty, and to peform it by song 
is an act of religious merit and piety Yusup ıs 
therefore a valuable window on Javanese 
popular Islam and on the Javanese 
Gedankenwelt in general These are not, how- 
ever, Arps’s own principal points of focus. 

Arps sets his discussion in the context of 
previous studies of Javanese t@nbang (sung 
verse). He employs ‘a language-centred 
approach’, regarding ténbang ‘as a lingual 
form and the composition, recitation, and 
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interpretation of té&mbang verse as kinds of 
language use’ This enables htm ‘to focus on 
the verse forms while incorporating their lıter- 
ary as well as their musical aspects’ He brings 
also ‘the insight that t&mbang verse... 1s real- 
ized and perceived in temporal processes, tak- 
ing place in a context, and involving partici- 
pants with different roles’ (pp 9-10) 

It is a pleasure to welcome a definitive study 
such as this The book 1s a source of interest 
and enlightenment from beginning to end. To 
this reviewer, Arps’s descriptions and analyses 
of actual performances of Yusup in Banyu- 
wangi and his account of how témbang verse 1s 
now composed were particularly fascinating. 

Naturally there are points where the book 
will provoke argument or objection rather 
than agreement, as is true of all scholarship 
To this reader, such points were few and of 
little consequence The suggestion that it was 
not uncommon for court officials to bear the 
names of poetic metres from the mid seven- 
teenth century (p 86) 1s questionable. the 
Kartasura figure Asmaradana, cited in sup- 
port here, 1s in fact the only such case known 
to this writer. The passage cited on p 137, 
n. 20 which Arps finds hard to understand 
seems to say, ‘Then spoke Senapatı, “ Uncle 
Mandaraka, in Madiun now 1s the Dipati of 
Panaraga ”. Dipati Mandaraka said : 
When discussing the published. Yusup text with 
the date AJ 1555 (AD 1633) Arps says 
(p 264) that the archaic style of its language 
confirms the seventeenth-century dating This 
assumes that the historical development of the 
Javanese language is sufficiently well known 
to date a text on the basis of its language, an 
assumption which seems to this reviewer inde- 
fensible (In fact, ın due course thus reader 
hopes to publish reasons for suspecting that 
published edition of Yusup to be an eigh- 
teenth-century text) Finally, Arps is right 
(p 352, n. 1) to say that ‘the fictionality of 
traditional historical texts m Indonesian lan- 
guages has attracted considerable scholarly 
attention’, citing Teeuw and Ras But he 
might have cited other scholars (notably de 
Graaf, Carey and this slıghtly exasperated 
reviewer) who have analysed the historicity of 
chronicles without evidently having the least 
impact in Leiden University, where Arps pre- 
pared this work as a doctoral thesis 

The book ends with valuable appendices 
regarding /énbang, an extensive bibliography 
and an index This is an outstanding work of 
scholarship which should be acquired by all 
scholars of Javanese language and culture and 
all libraries with Indonesian collections 


M C RICKLEFS 


JUDITH A. STOWE: Siam becomes 
Thailand: a story of intrigue. xii, 
394 pp. London: C. Hurst and 
Co., 1991. £27.50. 


For many years the history of Thai politics 
and foreign policy during the mid twentieth 
century seemed a relatively neglected subject, 
at least when compared with the outpouring 
of publications concerning neighbouring states 
during the same penod Many reasons might 
be advanced to explain this dearth of academ- 
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ic endeavour, not least a dominant interest by 
historians in South-East Asia as part of the 
troubled history of European decolonization, 
an approach which mevitably led to a focus 
on countries such as Vietnam and Indonesia 
Consequently, the arrıval of Judith Stowe’s 
excellently researched study of the complex 
period from the end of the Absolute 
Monarchy ın 1932 through to Thailand's con- 
troversial post war settlement with the Alles 1s 
very welcome. 

This study carefully ıntegrates both the 
international diplomatic and domestic political 
themes in recent Thai history, unravelling the 
connexions between great power rivalry and 
the domestic history of coups and counter- 
coups. That this task has been achieved suc- 
cessfully is much to the author's credit for 
both are areas of almost byzantine complexity 
Considerable attention 1s devoted to the role 
and personality of leading figures in Thai polı- 
tics, particularly Pıbul Songkram, Thailand’s 
mihtary enfant terrible who assumed the pre- 
miership in 1938 and retained this office until 
1957, albeit with some mterruptions including 
a bref post-war incarceration by the Allies as 
a war criminal The role of Pibul’s key oppo- 
nent, the liberal Prıdı Banomyong, 1s also 
analysed in detail, from his initial flirtations 
with radical socialism in the early 1930s, to his 
tenure as foreign minister in the late 1930s and 
finally his leadership of the wartime resistance 
movement, Ser Thai from his position. as 
Regent. Great care has been taken to elımı- 
nate some of the prevailing myths concerning 
this penod and we are thus permitted to see 
these important figures in a refreshingly objec- 
tive and sometimes less than flattering light 

Accordingly, this study, not unlike 
Benjamin Batson’s influential study of the end 
of the absolute monarchy, places its explana- 
tory emphasis upon the actions of individuals 
and upon political intrigue. Abstract political 
and social forces have little place in this study 
Arguably, this approach has much to recom- 
mend it, focusing as it does upon a period 
when Thai pohtics remained very much the 
preserve of a small élite, albeit an expanding 
one As Stowe makes clear, despite the revolu- 
tion of 1932 and much accompanying superfi- 
cial protestation about a new democratic 
Thailand, the Thai masses remained largely 
outside history 

Much of the value of this study derives 
from its thorough use of recently released 
British, American and Thar archival materials 
The diplomatic archives for this period have 
been drawn on extensively More interesting 
and arcane sources include the Magic ‘ inter- 
cepts’ of Japanese communications, British 
military intelligence materials and elusive Thai 
cremation volumes or personal histories Some 
might take issue with the extent to which this 
study views Bangkok through the eyes of 
Western diplomats and their records But as 
Stowe rightly points out, much Tha: documen- 
tation remains closed to public inspection, 
forcing Thai researchers themselves to depend 
heavily on Western records for their view of 
this period At the same tıme this study does 
bring to bear a greal deal of exciting and hith- 
erto unexamined Thai documentation and it 1s 
in interpreting this valuable material that the 
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author’s commandıng knowledge of the coun- 
try, gathered first as a serving dıplomat and 
later with the World Service, is most tellıng. 

No study that attempts a survey of both the 
foreign and the domestic Thai scene in the 
eventful period 1932-46 will command univer- 
sal assent or achieve comprehensiveness What 
remaining avenues within this complex period 
now await further exploration? Forthcoming 
studies of Thailand’s relations with both 
Japan and France are eagerly awaited and will 
doubtless contain revelations Economic rela- 
tions between Thailand and the Western pow- 
ers during this period, a subject neglected in 
Stowe’s study, also demand greater attention. 

Nor does this study take account of some of 
the more recent archives released from 1987 
onwards. Even in terms of the commonly fre- 
quented archives in London and Washington, 
new materials for students of the recent his- 
tory of Thailand continue to appear at an 
astonishing rate. The last few years have seen 
the release of an avalanche of new primary 
Magic transcripts (RG 457) and a veritable 
mud-shde of records relating to relations 
between the Office of Strategic Services and 
the Seri Thai resistance movement (RG 226, 
new series). Looking to the future, 1n 1992 the 
British government announced their decision 
to release the records of the Special 
Operations Executive and while ıt is thought 
that this process will take some time, the 
material relating to the Far East will be one of 
the first batches of SOE material to be 
processed. This will doubtless tell us more 
about dealings between Britain and Seri Thai 

This study provides an invaluable survey 
based on much new documentation and offers 
even the Thai specialist more than a few sur- 
prises. Moreover, it successfully integrates the 
complex domestic and international perspec- 
tıves. At the same time more work remains to 
be done and one hopes that this delightful 
book heralds the arrival of further studies of 
Thailand in the mid twentieth century. 
Certainly the archival prospects for this sub- 
ject have never looked brighter. 


RICHARD J ALDRICH 


MICHAEL HITCHCOCK, VICTOR T. 
KING and MICHAEL J. G. PARN- 
WELL, (ed.): Tourism in Southeast 
Asia. 1x, 373 pp. London and New 
York: Routledge, 1992. £40. 


One of the first questions that springs to 
mind on finding a book of this nature 1$ why 
write a book about South-East Asian tourism 
at all? Yet, although the region receives less 
than 11% of the world’s international tourist 
trade, it is nevertheless experiencing a boom in 
both foreign and domestic tourism with a 
doubling of foreign visitors, and a tripling of 
receipts from tourism in the last decade. Given 
that tourism is the second largest industry in 
the Philippines, the third largest earner of for- 
elgn currency in Singapore, and in Indonesia 
has moved into fourth place as an earner of 
foreign exchange, a book such as this 1s very 
timely. Even countries like Cambodia, Laos, 
Vietnam and Myanmar (Burma) are attempt- 
ing to expand their tourism It 1s, however, 
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with ASEAN countries that the book is con- 
cerned, and the title ‘tourism in ASEAN’. 
might have been more apt. 

The two main themes running through all 
the papers are the role that tourism plays ın 
the economic development of the area, and the 
social impact that ıt has on host cultures. The 
papers by Sinclair and Vokes, and by Walton, 
discuss at some length the question of tourism 
and economic development, setting out the 
various cases for and against, but conclude 
that too few studies have been made to enable 
us to assess accurately the impact of tourism 
on ASEAN countries. On a more local scale it 
1s perhaps easier to assess the manner in which 
tourism has been, or may be, of economic 
benefit to the host culture. Michael Parnwell 
looks at the effects that tourism has had on 
rural handicrafts, and argues that in the 
impoverished north-east of Thailand, rural 
industrialization based on the production of 
tourist handicrafts can lead to the diversifica- 
tion of the rural economy, reducing reliance 
on agricultural production, and create oppor- 
tunities for employment and income genera- 
tion in situ. He outlines two case studies ıllus- 
trating how such projects can succeed 

Various papers discuss the attractions that 
South-East Asia holds for the tourist, sun, sea 
and sand being the most obvious, though the 
perceived attractions of the cultures encoun- 
tered also figure prominently Selwyn goes a 
step further and examines the way that tourist 
brochures and large tourist companies with 
their tremendous buying power have become 
the tourist myth-makers, presenting aspects of 
South-East Asian culture and its people as a 
commodity ın a manner that belies reality. 

Followıng on from this, another central 
Issue concerns the impact of tourists on local 
cultures. Much has been written about the 
negative effects, the erosion of values and so 
on, but Picard argues that in the Balinese case 
at least, the culture has proved to be very 
resistant He demonstrates how the Balinese 
have, ın fact, come to contribute their * cultur- 
al peaks’ to the development of international 
tourism ın Indonesia as well as to the develop- 
ment of an Indonesian national culture. This 
argument supports others which claim that 
tourism selectively isolates certain cultural 
images which are presented ' on stage’, so to 
speak, while real or authentic Balinese hfe, if 
such a thing exists, continues backstage 
Picard quite rightly draws our attention to the 
fact that the Indonesian search for a national 
identity forced the Balinese (and indeed other 
ethnic groups) to sort out their ‘tradition’ 
into ‘politics’, ‘religion’ and ‘art’. As a 
result, adat has had its sphere of authority 
secularized, its former ‘ political’ and ‘ reli- 
gious’ prerogatives relinquished in favour of 
* artistic ' qualities. It is these artistic elements 
that have been taken up and preserved by 
tourism. 

Felicia Hughes-Freeland’s paper also deals 
with the impact of tourism on cultural forms, 
in this mstance dance. She points out that per- 
formance traditions are changing, as they 
always have done, and that tourism 1s only 
one aspect of cultural development and cannot 
be isolated from other cultural policies that 
aim to develop and preserve traditional cultur- 
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al practices Although ıt has been argued that 
. classical dance forms should be modified for 
the tourist, classical performance in the tourist 
sphere has not as yet been commercialized, the 
dancers being paid an honorarium, insufficient 
to live on On the other hand, away from the 
‘cultural centre’ of Yogyakarta, rural groups, 
seeing tourists as an additional source of 
income, have revived rustic dance forms Now 
classical groups have brought these regional 
styles to the hotels Here we see quite clearly 
how tourist interest may legitimize and main- 
tain, and even re-create local interest in things 
close to home, the tourist industry providing a 
contemporary rationale for the continuation 
of classical and regional performance tradı- 
tions. Perhaps harder to accept 1s Victor 
King’s argument in relation to Malaysia, 
namely, that because 75% of the tourists come 
from other ASEAN countries they will share 
certain cultural and ethnic traits with the 
Malaysians which will cushion the latter 
against the detrimental effects of tourism. Far 
more credible are King’s other observations, 
that tourists are confined to a few destina- 
tions, particularly urban areas long subject 
to commercial situations, and that excursions 
to the countryside, which is perhaps the 
more vulnerable area, tend to be brief and 
organized. 

One thing that becomes apparent in many 
of the papers 1s the importance of planning 
and policy-making for tourism Policy-making 
ıs covered by Rıchter who points out that 
originally the tourist policy-makers were unin- 
terested in and ignorant of the facts It 
appears now, however, that there 1s a height- 
ened interest and level of politicization but an 
absence of consensus However, Rıchter ques- 
tions whether tourism can be compatible with 
an increasing scarcity of land, water supply, 
energy, etc Planning for tourism 1s discussed 
by both Parnwell, in relation to the resort of 
Ko Samui in Thailand, and M Hitchcock in 
relation to the island of Komodo in Indonesia 
The first example illustrates the environmental 
problems caused by unplanned tourist expan- 
sion, while the Komodo case 1s an example of 
how tourism should be planned, and the kinds 
of problems this entails 

Environmental issues feature quite. promi- 
nently in several of the papers, and in many 
countries, given industries like logging and 
mining, ıt may be argued that tourism ıs more 
environmentally friendly Cochrane’s paper 
provides an interesting insight into the growth 
of national parks in relation to tourism, and 
considers the attitudes of the indigenous popu- 
lation towards them 

This volume is most certainly a useful 
contribution to tourism studies in South-East 
Asia. It considers all the important issues, 
economic, anthropological, environmental, 
etc. and demonstrates their relevance to 
tourism, and to developmental studies 
generally. As such it 1s a valuable source book 
for students studying South-East Asian 
developmental issues. The one major criticism 
that must be made is aimed not at the content 
but the price Tutors cannot be expected to 
recommend a book as expensive as this to stu- 
dents who have very limited budgets for book 
buying Publishers would be well-advised to 
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bring out affordable paperback versions 
alongside the hardback, especially if they wish 
to avoid the student fallback of mass photo- 
copying 

SIAN JAY 


GERALD M. Moser: Changing 
Africa: the first literary generation 
of independent Cape Verde. 
(Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. 82, 
Part 4) [v], 102pp., map. 
Philadelphia: American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1992. $15. 


The Cape Verdes are one of the many clus- 
ters of islands lying off the western littoral of 
Africa which were discovered and colonized 
by the Iberians in the fifteenth century. But 
whereas Portuguese Madeira and the Spanish 
Canaries were to enjoy prosperity as the pro- 
ducers of highly esteemed wines, the Cape 
Verdes, in Portuguese hands from 1456, had a 
more chequered history. Their soil was (and 
1s) poor, whilst the heat and endemic disease 
of the tropics speedily killed off most 
Europeans until modern times. For a brief 
spell the islands produced sugar before settling 
down to growing fruit and vegetables, fishing, 
breeding horses and manufacturing cotton tex- 
tiles which sold in West Africa. They smug- 
gled gold and ivory from the mainland and 
served as ports of call for sailing ships bound 
for America and Asia And as Jong as the 
slave trade lasted they were important entre- 
pots for the acquisition of Africans Such pur- 
suits in such a climate meant that European 
settlement was negligible, slaves and slaving 
ubiquitous and the population of the islands 
predominantly African or Luso-African 
Remarkably, too, the islanders were able, in 
the absence of white candidates, to occupy 
senior secular and ecclesiastical office—rarely 
the case in other European colonial empires. 

Impoverished and scarcely cherished by 
their Portuguese masters, and with many of 
their inhabitants migrating abroad (chiefly to 
the USA), the Cape Verdes eventually secured 
their independence in 1975, only to fall into 
the hands of a Marxist government of the 
familiar African pattern, which endured until 
1991 There was littl in such a history to 
stimulate a rich cultural life, though the 
islands developed a pidgin Portuguese tongue 
of their own which naturally enough has close 
affinities with similar languages in other one- 
time Portuguese African colonies There were, 
however, some signs of literary stirrings in the 
nineteenth century, and notwithstanding the 
repressive policies of the Salazar dictatorship 
of more recent times, something of a literary 
flowering, of a distinctively Cape Verdean 
character, ın the last few years It 1s with this, 
and particularly with what he terms the 
‘Independence Generation’ (that is authors 
born between 1950 and 1965) that Gerald 
Moser 1s concerned in this brief and useful 
study. He surveys in detail the careers and 
work of seven such writers, most of them 
poets He notices that, interestingly enough, 
almost all of them use orthodox Portuguese 
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and not pidgin, as is also the case with their 
colleagues ın other former Lusitanıan colonıal 
territories. Nor do hıs authors share the 
enthusiasm of black Americans for African 
roots, real or ımagined, and they are ın gen- 
eral cool about the political regimes in the 
neighbouring mainland. And not surprisingly 
after the islands’ experiences of Marxist rule, 
Cape Verdean writers have lost interest in the 
social duties and functions of literature. But 
despite his enthusiasm for the islands and their 
inhabitants, Moser is obliged to concede that 
much of the work of the authors he has inves- 
tigated ıs “rather formless and unpoetic ’—an 
Opinion to which most of those who read the 
verse and prose published in the second half of 
the book will readily subscribe. 


G. V SCAMMELL 


ELIZABETH TONKIN: Narrating our 
pasts: the social construction of oral 
history. (Cambridge Studies in 
Oral and Literate Culture, 22.) xiv, 
171 pp. Cambridge, etc: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1992. 
£27.95, $49.95. 


Among the many problems confronting 
researchers who attempt to acquire informa- 
tion from oral sources, there are ongoing 
questions regarding the character of infor- 
mants and the circumstances in which oral dis- 
course—whether it be ‘ancient’ tradition or 
eye-witness . testimony—is recorded. In the 
course of investigations covering the broad 
range of problems ın collecting and ınterpret- 
ing oral sources, Jan Vansina, Davıd Henige 
and others increased awareness of the ımpor- 
tance of these consıderations, providing guid- 
ance which, combined with practical field 
experience, has allowed many researchers to 
avoid the most obvious pitfalls Nevertheless, 
there has been a general tendency to stress tex- 
tual interpretation at the expense of social cır- 
cumstances influencing testimony, thus giving 
short shrift to a crucial element in determining 
the relative value of our sources. The social 
anthropologist Elizabeth Tonkin has issued an 
appropriate wake-up call in devoting this 
entire volume to questions concerning social 
influences on the substance of oral discourse. 

As indicated by the lack of geographical ref- 
erence in the title, this study is directed at a 
general audience, though the representative 
case studies are from West Africa. The 
author’s own field research was in the small 
Kru-speaking ‘community of Jlao (a.k.a. 
Sasstown) which les on Libema’s central 
coast. For other examples she draws heavily 
on Karin Barber’s studies of Yoruba oral 
genres from Benin and south-western Nigeria. 
Original textual reproduction of African 
sources is minimal, with six lines in the intro- 
ductory Jlao case study, and a half-dozen pas- 
sages of a few lines each im the section on 
* authors and authorisations ’ (ch. i1) 

Stressing the informants’ personal involve- 
ment in performing oral representations of 
‘ pastness ', a term she prefers as being more 
exact than ‘ history ', Professor Tonkin exam- 
ines the relationships between narrative struc- 
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tures and the characteristics of tellers and 
audiences. It 1s evident early on that the 
author does not differentiate between dis- 
course derived from living memory and what 
many, following Jan Vansina, think of as oral 
tradition, though she does not explain her 
position vis-a-vis Vansına until ch.v. A persıs- 
tent problem one has in following Tonkin's 
arguments throughout the book, is that in a 
study intended to address issues pertaining to 
oral performance 1n general, her examples are 
selected, not from a world-wide pool, but 
from two West Afrıcan cultures which 
—among many hundreds with distinct cultural 
characteristics and widely variant social 
dynamucs—cannot be regarded as representa- 
trve, even of one part of that vast continent. 
The introduction promises sources from 
Europe and America as well (p. 5), and in the 
course of the discussions they turn out to be 
brief references to such things as Conrad's 
Heart of Darkness, Pepys’s Diaries, 
Mormonism, The Breton lai of Eliduc as 
translated by John Fowles in The Ebony 
Tower, Tolstoy’s War and Peace, and 
F. W. D. Deakin’s account of his experiences 
with World War Two guerilla fighters in 
Yugoslavia. Each of these provide interesting 
examples in discussions of questions which 
must be considered in our efforts to avoid 
deluding ourselves about what we think we 
find in oral sources, e g., ‘ What responses do 
certain statements evoke? ' 

Taking ınto account Tonkin's expertise in 
reducing the process of personal testimony to 
its essential parts in order to examune the 
structure and function of oral narrative, her 
attempt to straddle such vast cultural differ- 
ences with the sources she has chosen never- 
theless does not seem very practical. For West 
África alone, her personal exploration of Jiao 
oral testimony and the examples from Karin 
Barber's penetrating analysis of Yoruba texts 
do not provide the broad-ranging perspective 
that would provide the strongest support for 
some of the conclusions reached in thıs book. 
Even the most relevant Liberian studies are 
not exploited. An example of the conventions 
of discourse engaging Tonkin's interest is her 
discussion of performance structure and genre 
(ch ii), where she considers classifications as 
‘indigenous ones by participants, not 
researchers’, suggesting that ‘genre’ as she 
treats it could also be called ‘ patterned 
expectancy '. The idea 1s that the teller jssues 
certain clues to an informed audience indicat- 
ing how the discourse is to be interpreted. This 
is certainly worth taking into account, but 
when Tonkin notes how easily a Liberian 
Kpelle listener can be cued to expect what is 
coming, it is surprising that she makes no 
mention here or anywhere else in this book, of 
Ruth Stones's engaging and important study 
of Kpelle performer-audience participation in 
Dried millet breaking: time, words and song in 
ip P epic of the Kpelle (Bloomington, 

Focusing on West Africa alone, ıf a broader 
range of performance dynamics were taken 
into account, many mysteries of power rela- 
tionships between performers and audiences 
and the effects of these factors on textual ele- 
ments would come into play For example, 
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such thıngs as secrecy can be basic to the 
essence of discourse, in which case any out- 
sider can be deceived by its intentionally 
arcane nature A particularly interesting aspect 
of the question of social relationships between 
tellers and listeners is the one involving 
researchers and interviewees Tonkin ıs of the 
opinion that researchers normally do not con- 
sider an interview to be an ' oral genre’, and 
in certain cases this could no doubt lead to 
problems, as she suggests But this 1s one of 
several places in this book where one wonders 
if the author's experiences of Jlao informants 
and their oral life histories were always ade- 
quate or best suited to support the ambitious 
scope of her arguments In this case Tonkin 
says ‘[Researchers] have not been taught to 
consider that interviews are oral genres, so it ıs 
not in these terms that they could recognize 
interviewing as a genre which the tellers may 
not feel qualified to talk in, although they 
have command of other genres in which they 
would speak differently ' (p 54) Here it is not 
clear who ıs to have ‘taught’ the researcher 
about the interview as an oral genre, but ıf the 
hypothetical researcher were interviewing a jel 
ngaa, a master wordsmith (or ' griot °) from the 
vast Mande culture zone centred in southern 
Malı and northern Guinea, it would almost 
certainly be the informant who chose his or 
her manner of expression, regardless of the 
questioner's intentions For example, if the 
interviewer requests a specific bit of ınforma- 
tion (e g., ‘Tell me about the ancestors’) the 
informant might decide to respond with ordi- 
nary conversational dialogue, with a mnemo- 
nic genealogy, a descent list of various dynas- 
ties, a legend, a praise song, a popular ety- 
mology, or an extended narrative including all of 
these elements Therefore, in at least one major 
zone of West African oral artistry Tonkin’s 
advice that ‘It could be more fruitful to tap 
into tellers’ expertise and not to insist on their 
confirming [sic] to the interviewer’s genre’ 
(p 54) does not take into consideration some 
important questions of agency in African dis- 
course. In dealing with Mande oral specialists 
for example, any instruction about ‘genre’ 
would come from the proper source, that being 
the jel. Where the performer is the product of 
many centuries of artistic tradition, regardless 
of what the researcher might ‘insist’ upon, it 
is the informant who runs the show 
Interesting applications of Tonkın’s analysis 
of structure and function in narratives about 
the past come with her discussions. of such 
topics as the influences of temporality and lan- 
guage on narrators and listeners (* We inhabit 
language and language inhabits us’), and the 
connexion between people's reminiscences and 
their own identities and social roles Equally 
important 1s her consideration of questions 
concerning the development of memory 
through social interaction and its function as 
both medium and message (( Memory makes 
us, we make memory") An example of the 
author's position in the latter regard would be 
her argument that‘ because social relations 
imply both contmuity and discontinuity in 
time, everyone who practises them practises 
“ history ”, and their practice enters into mem- 
ory which is required if the social practices are 
to endure and survive’ (p 111) Of special 
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interest to historians will be the final chapter 
of this book. in which the author arrives at 
questions of informants’ reliability, including 
problems of unconscious deception and 
changes of local perception regarding the sig- 
nificance of past events (ch. vii) 

In an analysis of modes of expression, 
Tonkin’s own are at times uneven There are 
incisive, clearly expressed statements sensi- 
tively illuminating familiar problems ‘ Having 
to translate, one finds words and phrases 
recalcitrant because they are embedded in dif- 
ferent contexts from those presupposed in 
one's own language, and they segment and 
categorise the world in different ways” (p 6) 
While elsewhere, something less felicitous 
comes curiously limping ‘Iron had [sic] from 
much earlier had [sic] significance locally, but 
there was no gold, or trade route bringing 
gold as the basis for local power, no massive 
output of slaves either, this area did not build 
up empires through trade, with or without 
Europeans’ (p 21) Frustrating for anyone 
interested ın patterns of early movement will 
be ‘ He describes how a group called Pahn 
emerging from named places, said to be in the 
Ivory Coast interior, meet with another group 
called Kwia . ' with no identification of the 
“named places’ (p. 30) Purely stylistic matters 
are far less important, but use of the first per- 
son singular 12 times on one page (p 27) and 
I4 on another (p. 83) seems excessive. There 
are three maps and four pages of photographs 
The bibliography is selected and wide-ranging 
There 1s a general index and a separate index 
for names of authors and informants cited 


DAVID C. CONRAD 


JOHANNES FABIAN: Power and per- 
formance; ethnographic explo- 
rations through proverbial wisdom 
and theater in Shaba, Zaire. (New 
Directions in Anthropological 
Writing. History, Poetics, Cultural 
Criticism.) xix, 314 pp. Madison, 
Wisconsin and London: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1990. £17.95. 


This book ıs in part the author's account of 
a personal discovery of theatre as ‘a mode of 
acquiring cultural knowledge through eth- 
nography' (p 257. These events focus on a 
saying which had been directed to Fabian 
when he declined to eat the chicken gizzard: 
* Le pouvoir se mange entier ' 

He considers three points in the book first 
the meaning of the saying, ‘Le pouvoir se 
mange enter ', secondly how a theatre troupe 
constructs a play out of the saying, and 
thirdly how performance ıs a source of a dif- 
ferent quahty of information for anthropolo- 
gists. Fabian concedes that he has had a strug- 
gle coming to terms with the limitations 
imposed on him by the form: ‘In the case of 
Le pouvoir se mange enter ‘1 am faced with 
the ultimate irony. Never before did I have the 
chance to witness and document text production 
in such detail But there ts no hope ever to come 
up with a definitive text of the play’ (his italics) 
(p 91) This is for the very good reason that 
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this kind of play-making 1s not intended prı- 
marily as a hterary undertaking Nevertheless, 
the task of capturing ınto documented form, a 
verbal, orally transmitted text and its accom- 
panying processes of constructing a drama, 
excites him 

More than any other profession, acting 1s 
the essence of seeming to be, it 1s doing what 
seems real and is real and yet which 1s fully 
neither of these. Acting differs from other 
forms of action because of the interplay 
between reality and unreality which is made 
visible through the action to a watching audı- 
ence Dialogue is not an essential ingredient of 
drama but may be used to convey some infor- 
mation. Thus in Fabian’s account, whilst some 
may find the detailed transcripts of the discus- 
sions and the build-up of the scenarios and the 
dialogues informative about how people select 
words and meanings to convey intentions, 
there 1s an inherent contradiction in trans- 
forming a temporary, ephemeral, collective 
form of interaction into a permanent individu- 
alized statement Not only does it transform 
an essentially physical, dynamic interaction 
between players into a fixed form, but in spite 
of numerous efforts and protestations to the 
contrary, 1t foregrounds writing rather than 
action, the writer rather than the actors In the 
process, the energy has been removed and 
what 1s left, while interesting, cannot satisfac- 
torily reflect the experience either of acting or 
of witnessing the performance 

Fabian appreciates many of these contradic- 
tions and towards the end of the book he asks 
* How can this book be ended without can- 
celling tts purpose, which was to tell the story 
of a process of a search for the meanings of 
[statements about] power? It seems to me that 
this can only be done by taking the process 
into a new cycle, making room for a new 
story ’ (p. 259). 

Even though earlier he had noted ' One of 
the connotations from which performance 
should not be purified is that of being just per- 
formance, of putting up an act, of tricking and 
dissimulating ' (pp. 19-20), Fabian ıs not pre- 
pared to take the practice of drama on its own 
terms: ‘I share Turner’s conviction that our 
enquiries need to be grounded in something 
that 1s real, something more serious than the 
contemplation of drama. Yet as long as our 
contributions to knowledge are based on par- 
ticipation in uncontrolled contingent events, I 
doubt that we can find anything “ harder” 
than political praxis’ (p. 18). 

The kind of non-scrıpted, rehearsed-plus- 
ımprovisatory drama descnbed by Faban 1s 
practised in many cities and towns of Africa 
and indeed throughout the world, and whilst it 
is popular ın the sense of being enjoyed often 
by a large number of people (as also, for 
example, are classical masquerade perform- 
ances) as we see in the final scene of the tele- 
vised version of the play (p. 261), it 1s not 
popular in the sense of empowering the people 
even though it may popularize 1deas of politi- 
cal change. 

This kind of * popular’ theatre 1s not one to 
set ın motion political change It ıs less of an 
intervention than a reflection A comparison 
of the Shaba style of theatre practice with 
another form of ‘theatre of the people’ (1e. 
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‘popular’ theatre) such as Kamurüthu or 
Theatre-for-Development, would have 
increased our understanding of the function of 
the urban theatre group (as catharsis?) and of 
the political constraints upon it 

The different sections of the book give it a 
certain lack of continuity and make it rather 
difficult to read Fabian anticipates this and 
suggests various strategies for reading it 
according to preference and interest, such as 
omitting chapters or reading some sections 
before others regardless of their order in the 
book and this may be the best way to use it 
fruitfully In the end however, this is a book 
which makes a contribution to understanding 
theatre as a sociological commentary rather 
than as an art form. In spite of its attractive, 
comic, accessible form, the Shaba Theatre as 
political praxis 15 essentially reactionary rather 
than revolutionary in intention. 


FRANCES HARDING 


JOHN C. YODER: The Kanyok of 
Zaire: an institutional and ideologi- 
cal history to 1895. (African 
Studies Series, 74.) xv, 211 pp. 
Cambridge, etc: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992. £35.00, 
$59.95. 


Ever since the appearance of Kingdoms of 
the Savana in the mid-1960s, the history of 
western and central Zaire has been dominated 
by the history of the Luba and Lunda, or 
Ruund as they refer to themselves. During the 
1970s both societies were the subjects of Ph.D 
theses based on considerable field-work and, 
in the case of the Luba, a major monograph 
was published (Thomas Q. Reefe, The 
Rambow and the Kings a history of the Luba 
empire to 1891, Berkeley, 1981) At the same 
time, dissertations were being completed on 
societies in the Luba-Ruund sphere of ınflu- 
ence (Salampasu, Kanyok), as well as on socı- 
eties which viewed themselves, accurately or 
not, as part of the Ruund diaspora (Lunda- 
Ndembu, Nkoya, Luvale) For a vanety of 
reasons, most of ihese were never revısed for 
publication and therefore never went beyond 
the often provisional insights of the original 
research. (An exception 1s Wim van 
Binsbergen’s marvellous Nkoya history, Tears 
of ram ethnicity and history m central western 
Zambia, London and New York, 1992 ) 

Professor Yoder's history of the Kanyok, a 
society situated to the north of the Ruund and 
on the western borders of the Luba, has now, 
bappily, been published. Judging from his 
footnote citations, the book is the result of ng- 
orous archival research (including often 
neglected Dutch-language sources) and some 
seven months of field-work among the 
Kanyok in 1975. Refreshingly, the book 
assumes the methodological vahdity of the use 
of the oral data and does not offer the usual 
defence, which now seems outdated and 
tedious Unfortunately we are not given any 
insights ınto the political and social context of 
the m1d-1970s in which Yoder conducted his 
research. In the last decade we have learned a 
great deal about the dynamic nature of eth- 
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nıcıty ın recent times, not only in Africa but in 
Europe and Asıa as well. The reader here ıs 
asked to accept that somehow Kanyok his- 
torical traditions collected in 1975 were not 
affected to any significant degree by Kanyok- 
Belgian relations and the multiplicity of rela- 
tions with other societies, such as the Ruund, 
which colonialism altered After two genera- 
tions of colonialism and a generation of ınde- 
pendence 1s ıt possible to accept the ethnic cat- 
egory Kanyok without reference to the 
changes in Kanyok society since 1895? Yoder 
presents a very interesting and convincing 
analysis of how certain structures, institutions, 
and titles widespread throughout the savannah 
were used by the Kanyok to distinguish their 
society from earlıer Bantu settlers, but the very 
use of these institutions and offices over such a 
wide area begs the question of what 1s specifi- 
cally Kanyok. In other words, how 1s the unit 
of study specifically defined? We are presented 
with the similarities between Kanyok and other 
savannah societies (structures and titles), but 
what are the differences between them? There 
is, for example, no mention of clans, which for 
surrounding peoples play a vital role in order- 
ing the social hierarchy 

With an interval of sixteen odd years 
between field research and publication one has 
to ask whether Professor Yoder has not him- 
self raised new questions, discovered holes in 
the data and contemplated alternative 
approaches to issues such as ethnicity which 
would have made further field-work among 
the Kanyok desirable On the other hand, 1t is 
not a contradiction to say it 1s to Yoder’s 
credit that he has published the book he 
researched, without seeking to overlay what is 
thematically 1n vogue onto earlier research. 

Yoder deliberately does not employ any sys- 
tematic anthropological or political theories 
de Heusch's symbolic structuralism 1s dealt 
with in a few paragraphs; capitalism is men- 
tioned two or three times in passing. The book 
is, in Yoder’s words, the result of ‘ patience 
and persistence [rather than] complicated tools 
of literary or linguistic analysis’. Although 
one 1s thankful for the ‘ patience ' which devel- 
oped such solid data, in a sense this ış not 
quite true, Yoder may not himself have done 
historical-linguistic research but his ability to 
draw conclusions from Kanyok data 1s based, 
in part, on the remarkable histoncal-linguistic 
research carned out for the Ruund by 
J Jeffrey Hoover, whom Yoder generously 
cites (See J Jeffrey Hoover, ‘ The seduction 
of Ruwej. reconstructing Ruund history (the 
nuclear Lunda Zaire, Angola, Zambia)’, 
Ph.D dissertation, Yale University, 1978). 

Yoder reconstructs Kanyok history between 
1500 and 1895 by combining three levels of 
analysis. The first establishes a chronology of 
‘undisputed events’; second, an analysis of 
Kanyok institutions 1s grafted on to the 
events, and third, the major portion of the 
book examines the historical contents of 
Kanyok myths and legends to fill out chronol- 
ogy and structures—hence the subtitle of the 
book, ‘ An institutional and ideological history 
to 1895 ’. Indeed, the strengths of the book are 
not only its reconstruction of Kanyok history 
but also Yoder’s ability to ‘historicize’ 
ancient savannah symbolism (snakes, rain- 
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bows, blood, colours, titles) to interpret the 
broader significance of actual historical events 
and processes and to show how their meaning 
has changed over time His account of 
Kanyok relations with others, especially the 
Luba, is particularly interesting and goes 
beyond inter-ethnic relations to demonstrate 
how and why the idea of ‘ Luba’ changes over 
time, from the centre of the Kanyok political 
cosmology to the periphery 

Whatever one's reservations about some 
aspects of the book, the appearance of this 
very lucid history of the Kanyok does much 
more than ' fill a gap’ 1n Central African hıs- 
tory. It requires a realignment of emphases for 
the region, bringing new actors and new 
events and, indeed a new state, onto the 
Luba-Ruund dominated stage Yoder's work 
requires us to look somewhat differently at the 
history of western-central Zaire, but one sus- 
pects he knows much more than his slender 
volume tells us. 

ROBERT PAPSTEIN 


H. ODERA ORUKA (ed.): Sage philos- 
ophy: indigenous thinkers and mod- 
ern debate on African philosophy. 
(Philosophy of History and 
Culture, Vol. 4) xxxi, 281 pp. 
Leiden, etc: E. J. Brill, 1990. 
Guilders 130, $68.42. 


Sage philosophy is the designation. which 
Dr. Oruka has given to his project to demon- 
strate the role of individual thinkers in the his- 
torıcal development of African thought. The 
project is proposed as a contribution to the 
contemporary debate about philosophy in 
Africa and a corrective to what Oruka sees as 
a misplaced emphasis on collective thought and 
wisdom in African thought. In this regard, he 
agrees with philosophers like Paulın Houn- 
tondjı who insist on critical reflective thinking 
as an important defining characteristic of 
philosophy, but unlike Hountondji (at least in 
his earliest writings) Oruka wishes to validate 
the existence of oral, unwritten philosophy. 

It is important to understand that Oruka 
does not deny the existence of collective 
thought, he defines the folk sage as someone 
who possesses insight and ethical inspiration 
and 1s well versed in the collective ‘ wisdoms 
and traditions’ of his or her people The 
philosophic sage possesses these same attrı- 
butes but is also willing to make ‘ an indepen- 
dent, critical assessment of what the people 
take for granted’ (p 28) The distinction here 
is between what Oruka terms the ‘ popular 
wisdom’ of the community and the ‘ didactic 
wisdom ’ of the individual (p 53) 

Oruka’s methodology consists in identifying 
and intervewing both folk and phuosophic 
sages (or as he also calls them, popular and 
didactic sages) from the ‘ traditional Kenyan’ 
community Traditional Kenya ıs here defined 
as ‘a Kenya in which life 1s dominated by 
beliefs and practices that are not guided by 
written literature and advanced technology ' 
(p. 54), a description. which allegedly applies 
to most of rural Kenya. 

Part I of the book contains a number of 
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articles in which Oruka explains his project. 
Part II consists of excerpts from interviews 
with 13 sages (only one of whom is a woman). 
The interviews are presented verbatim and 
generally without accompanying comment or 
analysis, except for short biographical ıntro- 
ductions, and consist primarily of brief, direc- 
tive questions followed by longish responses. 
Oruka very effectively provokes his subjects to 
speak, but he does not really engage them in 
discussion, much less in critical debate As 
P ©. Bodunrin observes in a chapter which 
appears in Part III of the book, a project 
which limits itself to demonstrating that sages 
are capable of thinking and reflecting, and of 
expressing their own ideas, contains little. of 
philosophical interest. 

Oruka listens respectfully to the sages, but 
the information thus elicited does not convinc- 
ingly demonstrate the existencé of philosophy 
according to his own definition. Does philoso- 
phy exist if a person has ideas but never com- 
municates them to others? Do we know 1f the 
ideas of the sages in this book have ever been 
communicated to anyone other than Oruka? 
Were they ever submitted to critical analysis, 
and why does this not happen in these inter- 
views? In this regard, Oruka's own silence 1s 
particularly puzzling; having discovered sev- 
eral Snlasonbicat sages, he hesitates to engage 
them in debate 

One explanation for this hesitancy may be 
found in Oruka’s conceptualization of his pro- 
ject, where he imputes a dichotomy between 
the ‘ traditional’ and the ‘ modern’. The use- 
fulness of this framework 1s highly question- 
able, especially because only two of the 13 
sages interviewed fulfil Oruka’s own critena of 
the ‘traditional’. Several of the philosophic 
sages are highly literate, and none has ın fact 
avoided the influences of the institutions. of 
* modern ' literate society as mediated through 
government, economy, schooling, church, etc. 

But the ıdea of the ‘traditional’ actually 
operates 1n a rather insidious manner Oruka's 
interviews are intended to give voice to ındı- 
vidual ' traditional’ sages, but having accom- 
plished this task, he simply records their words 
and fais to push them to defend and refine 
their ideas. If the objective is simply to record 
such ideas, then the project is more ethno- 
graphic than philosophical, as Bodunrin has 
argued But there 1s also a profound irony in 
this instance, because having given voice to 
the sage, the audience becomes passivé! The 
‘traditional’ is surrounded by a kind of 
sacred aura, once discovered, it should be pre- 
served and respected, and isolated from exter- 
nal influences 

No doubt Oruka would deny such an atti- 
tude on his own part, but his own manipula- 
tron of the ‘ traditional’ certainly raises ques- 
tions One example will suffice. Peris Njuhi 
Muthon: 1s an elderly woman sage who 
embraced Christianity because of her ınfer- 
tılıty. Oruka tells the reader that although 
‘Christianity might have provided an escape 
for Muthoni's feelings, 1t has not changed her 
mode of life, which remains traditional ’ 
What Muthon: actually says seems to render 
this statement irrelevant. ‘Children are a gift 
from God,’ she says ‘Childlessness is the 
work of the devil ’ The Christian God 1s the 
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same as the Kikuyu God, ‘revealed to us 
through faith (witikio). Faith is very 
important. If you believe in something very 
strongly, ıt happens ' Usage of concepts like 
devil, revelation and faith suggest that 
Muthonr’s reflections about her own situation 
are expressed ın Christian idioms. 
Philosophically, the conflict between ‘ tradı- 
tional’ and Christian seems less significant in 
this case than how Muthoni uses ideas (and 
practices) available to her to reflect and act 
upon her own situation Would -not an ex- 
tended discussion about these matters have 
produced a philosophical discourse, in the 
terms of Oruka's definition? 

Part III of the book contains six articles by 
authors who have discussed and criticized the 
concepts and methods of sage philosophy 
These include Bodunrin, Lansana Keita and 
Lucius Outlaw, among others The overall 
organization of the book, therefore, is wel- 
come, because Dr. Oruka has put forward his 
own project, with many examples, and then 
shared space with a number of his critics. This 
ıs a welcome format for the evolution of the 
debate, and a useful resource for students of 
the subject 

LOUIS BRENNER 


BARBARA L. SoLow (ed. Slavery 
and the rise of the Atlantic system. 


viii, 355 pp. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press; 
Cambridge, Mass: W. E. B. 
Dubois Institute for Afro- 


American Research, 1991. £35. 


Barbara Solow makes a stimulating but ulti- 
mately unsuccessful attempt to prove that 
slavery was the only means for the European 
powers to repopulate the Americas and save 
the Atlantic economy after the Amerindian 
demographic collapse. She argues that the 
slave areas were the most economically 
dynamic ın the New World, and that there 
was no possibility of attracting free European 
labour on the kind of scale and to the type of 
occupation which would guarantee rapid and 
profitable economic growth Indeed she even 
seems to argue that there would have been no 
economic growth at all without slavery 
Undoubtedly, the economic. development of 
the Atlantic Basin would have been different 
without slavery, and ıt would almost certainly 
have been slower, but this does not prove her 
fundamental point. 

Much of the material presented by her con- 
tributors undermines Solow's central argu- 
ment. Parts of David Rıchardson’s excellent 
chapter on New England demonstrate that she 
underestimates the dynamısm of the fishing 
economy, and much the same could be shown 
for her rejection of furs and timber as a basis 
for economic growth with free labour. Joe 
Miller's stress on the low average returns on 
the slave trade 1n the Southern Atlantic ındı- 
cates that a large part of the slave trade was 
pretty marginal to the Atlantic. economy 
Jacob Price's minute analysis of credit systems 
shows just how much money was lost by some 
European punters in the vagaries of the slave 
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economy. It ıs far from clear that planters 
could never afford to pay attractive wages ın a 
situation of abundant and cheap land But 
even if that were true, the assumption that 
large-scale agricultural production on planta- 
tions was essential for rapid growth remains 
deeply flawed. The neat dissection of the dis- 
astrous failure of the slave economy of Suri- 
nam in Pieter Emmer’s contribution stands as 
an excellent corrective to Solow’s central 
assumptions about the economic efficiency of 
large plantations staffed with slave labour 

Solow’s demographic arguments are also 
both unconvincing and challenged by her own 
contributors A growing economy might have 
benefited ın time from the demographic recov- 
ery of Amerindian populations resistant to 
Old World diseases, and it could have been 
based on free immigrants, from whatever con- 
tinent It certainly seems impossible to accept 
that Europe did not have people keen to emu- 
grate when one considers the social distress of 
Early Modern times. David Galenson argues 
in his contribution that markets for indentured 
white labourers were far more efficient than 
has been assumed. Patrick O’Brien and 
Stanley Engerman make the important further 
point in their chapter that the rapid popula- 
tion growth in British North America in the 
eighteenth century was due mainly to local 
population dynamic and not to immigration. 
In short, an expanding population of small- 
holders might have provided a slower but 
surer route to economic development than the 
hot-house growth due to slavery. 

Underlying the notion that slavery was 
essential to the Atlantic economy ts the idea 
that the Atlantic economy was essential to the 
industrializatıon of Brıtaın, and Professor 
Solow tries to rehabilitate this part of the old 
Wilams thesis. However, O’Brien and 
Engermann, who focus on this question in 
their contribution, are much more ambivalent 
in their findings The bulk of British trade was 
with Europe, and the question is whether the 
Atlantic trade may have had a ‘ gingering’ 
effect on the margins, as an ‘engine of 
growth’ They are careful to say that the 
dynamism of British exports overseas in the 
eighteenth century could also be seen as the 
result of the growing internal efficiency of the 
economy, and that exports were only worth 
the imports which they allowed the economy 
to obtain. Their final verdict is no more than a 
very cautious * perhaps ' 

The African perspective 1s poorly repre- 
sented in this volume, as Joe Miller is the only 
Afrıcanıst among the contributors, and his 
chapter concentrates on Atlantic matters 
However, David Eltis makes a bold foray into 
Afrıca, suggesting in his contribution that 
African supplies of slaves appear to have been 
quite elastic until around the 1730s This at 
least draws attention to the crucial issue of the 
supply-side dynamic of the slave trade 
However, he attributes the fall in slave prices 
in the first three-quarters of the nineteenth 
century to a lack of use of slaves in África, 
without considering the alternative, and more 
persuasive, argument that the price fall 
stemmed from a huge rise in the supply of 
slaves as the largely unintended consequence 
of intense warfare in many parts of the conti- 
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nent. His uncritical acceptance of Patrick 
Manning's absurd population projections also 
weakens his argument Eltıs’s further specula- 
tion that the slave trade remained utterly mar- 
ginal to the wider African economy seems 
overplayed, even if it acts as a salutary 
reminder that Africa's economic history can- 
not be reduced to that of the infamous trade. 


W G. CLARENCE-SMITH 


ADAM KUPER (ed.): Conceptualizing 
society. (European Association 
of Social Anthropologists.) ix, 
152pp. London and New York: 
Routledge, 1992. £10.99. 


As the first collection to be published from 
the first conference (held in Coimbra in 1990) 
of the newly formed European Association of 
Social Anthropologists, this book 1s something 
of a ritual act. A number of anthropology’s 
biggest guns (of professorial or directeur 
standing) are wheeled out and aimed at the 
invitingly large and traditional target of the 
concept of society Three pairs of salvoes are 
fired off The Association is launched even if 
the ritual seems somewhat predictable to any- 
one familiar with entrenched anthropological 
positions. Whether the target was 
toppled—indeed whether it was solid in the 
first place, or just a gimcrack contraption 
wired for monolithic appearance to be hastily 
packed up at the festival’s end—is less easy to 
decide. 

Part I’ ‘Individuals and networks’, 1s 
entrusted to the Scandinavian brigade consıst- 
ing of professors Barth and Hannerz Having 
already distinguished themselves ın the fields 
of naturalism and social realism, they see their 
target as a realist conception of society in the 
mid-century British anthropological sense 
Barth logically responds to this premiss by 
pointing out that societies seen in this way are 
too ordered, too homogenized, over holistic, 
unduly bounded, and so forth All this 1s 
equally true of culture seen in the same way 
We need to be more realistic. Society is 
acceptable adjectivally (as ıs culture it 
emerges), so we should start with the idea of 
social action Actions and reactions are 
embedded in a variety of social networks and 
are constantly reinterpreted by participants 
and outsiders in terms of ‘culturally shaped 
intention and interpretation’ which may be 
transcended occasionally Systemic properties 
are an outcome of such processes, not a pre- 
existing normative structure Leaving aside 
some niceties of termunology, it remains diffi- 
cult to decide what the status of the outcome 
is once they have, as it were, come out 
Presumably they enter into the adjectival sense 
of culture and society of which Barth 
approves Most of the ideas that Barth reso- 
lutely rejects at the outset of his argument 
creep back in by its end, ‘If we wish to make 
our concept of “ society ” useful to our analy- 
sis of social relations and social institutions as 
they are manifest in the actions of people, we 
need to think of society as the context of 
actions and results of actions but not as a thing 
—or it will persist as an ossified object in the 
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body of our developing socıal theory’ (p 31). 

Hannerz’s contribution shares Barth’s epıs- 
temology ın ıts advocacy of network theory 
applıed to the global ecumene. Like Barth he 
sees the shared nature of culture as an empin- 
cally investigatable matter for which the 
notion of culture chains might serve, Adam 
Kuper notes, in his introduction, the absence 
of references here to sociologists like Giddens, 
Bourdieu and Archer who have tried to deal 
with the conundrums of society, culture and 
so forth as being at once the bases and out- 
comes of actions and events. These two papers 
demonstrate that notions of culture and 
society are inevitably involved (whether as 
nouns, adjectives, or replaced by virtual syn- 
onyms) ıf we want to make certain types of 
generalizations about people (who may 
include ourselves). Whether we still want to 
make these generalizations, and whether we 
realize how the status of such generalizations 
is affected by the presuppositions we need in 
order to make them, are issues addressed in 
the next two salvoes fired by Anglo-French 
forces 

Daniel de Coppet’s essay takes its cue from 
Louis Dumont’s point that the prominence of 
individualism in modern anthropology poses 
problems for the ınvestigator of the taken-for- 
granted and shared assumptions of members 
of other societies. At the outset, therefore, de 
Coppet assumes the importance of the notion 
of shared culture (or whatever we choose to 
call some cognate collectivizing concept) to 
members of a society; his assumption 1s pre- 
cisely what the papers of Part One dispute. 
‘That the object “ society ” can be distanced 
reveals the ıncorporatıon of the sociological 
enterprise itself into a society whose own 1de- 
ology [of individualism] participates in the 
observation’ (p 61) The growth of ındıvidu- 
alism in the West is tracked through the 
intriguing byway of the sense of representation 
applied to French monarchıcal funerary ritual 
m order to reach the conclusion that anthro- 
pology should be concerned with comparisons 
of ‘hierarchies of value’ in Dumont’s sense; 
‘the only “ facts” commensurable in 
social anthropology’ prove to be systems in 
their totality ’ (pp. 72-3). 

Marilyn Strathern’s contribution, which fol- 
lows this essay, subtly turns around the theme 
of parts and wholes to ask whether, ‘ Instead 
of dismantling holistic systems through ınap- 
propriate analytical categories . . perhaps we 
should strive for a holistic apprehension of the 
manner in which our subjects dismantle their 
own constructs’ (p 76) In subsequent para- 
graphs she moves on to deconstruct a number 
of the earher contributions in a manner so 
gentle as almost to pass notice Individualism 
can hardly be our problem at a period when 
the death of the individual has been counten- 
anced (though we might argue such an idea to 
be only the shadow-side of our acceptance of 
individualism) If previous ideas of society 
were exported versions of our notion of 
nationalism, then the export of a particular 
version of dislocation on the basis of our ex- 
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perience of fragmentation (pace Hannerz) 
seems little more than the process repeated 
under different guise The remainder of the 
article proceeds to note, via New Guinea 
examples, the possibility of society being mod- 
elled on ideas of unity which are properties of 
the person. This case 1s then taken as a posi- 
tion from which to note the peculiarities of 
English kinship, in which individuals are seen 
as physically complete and distinct but ıncom- 
plete as persons in the absence of culture 
(which 1s added by socialization, relationships 
and convention (p 92)) As she concludes, 
Melanesians are unlikely to share late 
twentieth-century nostalgia for lost unitary 
cultures and societies because neither figured 
in their version of the world. 

In the third part of the collection Philippe 
Descola and Maurice Bloch both worry about 
the lack of fit between anthropologists’ and 
informants’ accounts On Lévi-Strauss’s prece- 
dent (somewhat convergently with de Coppet), 
Descola argues that comparison must take 
place at the level of ordering principles. Social 
relations and natural relations are modelled on 
similar lines: * there 1s a homology between the 
way in which we address “nature” and the 
way in which we address “ others” ’ (p 111), 
he goes on to illustrate this old Durkheimian 
chestnut with reference to Amazonian peoples. 


Bloch’s approach to a similarly defined 
problem starts from a vigorous critique of 
over-linguistic, or logic-sentential, approaches 
to cognition in favour of “the newer theory of 
thought [which] intuitively seems to correspond 
to the way informants actually operate in 
everyday hfe’ (p 129) This theory suggests 
that cognition involves conceptual clumps 
which are not language-like. We have to use 
language to talk about these but should not 
‘mistake our account for what it refers to’ 
(p. 131)—which seems to fit rather ill with the 
correspondence account he gives two pages 
earlier Because anthropologists absorb mental 
models through field-work 'they should be 
able to make at least plausible assertions. of 
how their ınformants conceptualize the world 
as a result of their own introspection’ (p 131) 
Prospective researchers might, however, be well 
advised to assure themselves that Professor 
Bloch 1s a commuttee member before listing 
intuition or ıntrospection as research tech- 
niques ın a major project application. While, as 
usual, Maurice Bloch seems to be on the trail 
of something interesting 1n all this, the unex- 
amuned conceptual clump he is calling lan- 
guage (covering informants' varied utterances 
as well as textual accounts) will need clarifica- 
tion in future publications. before we can 
decide quite what he wishes to persuade us of 

This collection. will be used widely as a 
teaching text, but the “hand to hand’ combat 
of the Group for Debates in Anthropology pam- 
phlet recording debate on the motion ' The 
concept of society is theoretically obsolete ' 
(ed. Tim Ingold, GDAT) offers students more 
blood-letting than 1s available here 


RICHARD FARDON 
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JACQUELINE SUBLET: Les trois vies 
de Sultan Baibars: choix de textes 
et présentation de Jacqueline 
Sublet. 256 pp. Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1992. Fr. 450. 


This sumptuously produced book, lavishly 
illustrated with colour plates and photographs, 
1s presumably intended for a general rather 
than an academic readership It seeks to pre- 
sent three views of the life of Baybars, as seen 
respectively by his contemporaries, by later 
Arabic historians, and by the ordinary people 
of Egypt The introduction gives a sketch of 
the historical background, and comments on 
the three texts which are excerpted ın transla- 
tion. It contains some inaccuracies The 
Ayyubids were not ‘d'anciens esclaves kur- 
des' (p 12) The Baybars who shared 
the captivity of al-Sälıh Ayyüb in Karak 
(pp 12-13) was not the future sultan cf R. S 
Humphreys, From Saladin to the Mongols 
(Albany, 1977), p. 456, n 37 The Istanbul MS 
of al-Rawd al-zahu is not a complete text 
(p 14) cf. Abdul-Aziz Khowaiter, Baibars the 
Fust (London 1978), p. 149 The Perväneh 
was not '[le] souverain des Seljoukides de 
Perse' (p 18), who were long since defunct, 
but the minister of the Seljuk sultan of Rüm 
Passing to the body of the work, the first view 
of Baybars is represented by Jacqueline 
Sublet's translation of the opening portion of 
al-Rawd al-zdhu, the court biography pro- 
duced by Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähır, whom she rightly 
describes as his * thuriféraire ° 

This gives an account of Baybars’s early 
career and the alleged part he played in events 
until he usurped the sultanate in 658/1260 
Baybars’s reign to his death ın 676/1277 ıs 
covered by a long extract from Kıtäb al-sulük 
of the chronicler al-Maqrizi (d 845/1442) The 
excerpt 1s in fact a revised version of the trans- 
lation published by Quatremére ın 1837, aug- 
mented by material from Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähir, 
Ibn Wäsıl and others With the third ‘ hfe’ we 
move to something more remote from hıs- 
torical fact than the two previous presenta- 
tions—-Baybars as a legendary hero, whose 
exploits are offered for popular entertainment 
The text 1s taken from the translation by 
Georges Bohas and Jean-Patrick Guillaume of 
a nineteenth-century Sirat Baybars. The work 
ıs further provided with a list of Baybars’s 
state insignia and retinue, a chronology of 
events, an account of the sources translated, a 
bibliography and a glossary-index There is a 
double page of good maps 


P. M. HOLT 
CHARLES MELVILLE and AHMAD 
UBAYDLI: Christians and Moors 


in Spain, Vol. m: Arabic sources 
(711-1501). 202 pp. Warminster: 
Aris and Phillips Ltd., 1992. £7.95. 


It was to be expected that during the course 
of 1992, the ultimately sad and sobering story 
of the interrelationship between Christians and 
Muslims in al-Andalus should have been re- 


examined and re-appraised. The Unesco 
Courter, December 1991, heralded the year’s 
celebrations with an article by Rosa Guerreiro 
entitled ‘The Christian contribution’ 
(pp. 32-34) and, in the year itself, m Medieval 
World, 8 (Jan -Feb ) pp. 9-12, Professor L P 
Harvey examuned some of the political, social 
and personal circumstances which influenced 
conversions between Islam and Christianity in 
his ' Religious conversions m medieval Spain’ 

This theme is by no means absent from 
pages ın the volume here reviewed although 
the authors range far and wide in their choice 
of Arabic works that treat in various ways the’ 
long drawn out relationship between the two 
communities from the time of the Conquest 
until the fall of Granada. Some 40 translated 
passages are assembled and these include 
poems, passages (nos. 96, 104 and 111), which 
express emotion at the recovery, or the fall, of 
key cities that were held by the combatants 
Each passage is translated facing the text, 
which 1s well printed, vocalized where desir- 
able, and unburdened of the need to employ a 
system of transliteration. Possibly that might 
have been helpful in the two-page glossary 
(pp 193-4). This has a ‘ note-like ' style and is 
perhaps too short Otherwise, ample introduc- 
tory comment and historical. background is 
provided. Everything has been well checked 
prior to publication, and the content has been 
well vetted. 

The book ıs dedicated to the memory of Dr. 
Martın Hınd who would have much 
approved of the flexible and pragmatıc 
approach shown here. The volume wıll be of 
considerable use to students, especially those 
who are interested in Hispano-Arabic studies 
and in Islamic history. Whether used as a 
reader, or as a work of reference, or as a 
handmaid to the sister volumes in the 
‘Christians and Moors in Spain’ series, there 
will be a relief that the work is available in a 
relatively cheap format, accompanied by a 
map and a comprehensive set of indexes. It 15 
good to see that Aris and Phillips are engaged 
in a Hispanic classics series. One hopes that it 
may be possible for a publisher to commission 
a shorter, but equally valuable, volume about 
the Christians and Muslims in medieval Italy 
and Sıcıly (Malta and Crete?) with a wide 
selection of Arabic texts and passages (includ- 
ing those from amongst the Arab geogra- 
phers) Michele Amars Biblioteca Arabo- 
Sicula ıs inaccessible to many and both in style 
and presentation, despite its manifold riches, 
belongs to a past age of the study of interrela- 
tionship of the two great faiths that were face 
to face in southern Europe. 


HTN 


WALID KHALIDI: Palestine reborn. 
xii, 234 pp. London. I. B. Tauris, 
1992. £35 (paper £14.95). 


The writings of Walid Khalidi, a Palestinian 
scholar who 1s now Senior Research Fellow at 
the Center for Middle Eastern Studies at 
Harvard, are always worth reading, but 
whether they are worth reading twice is an- 
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other matter. Of this collection of his essays, 
written between 1970 and 1991, only the intro- 
duction has not been published before. The 
collection includes a long essay on the history 
of the Mandate and a group concerned with 
the so-called peace process, beginning with ch. 
i, the influential paper entitled ‘ Thinking the 
unthinkable’, which was first published in 
Foreign Affairs m 1978 and was the first full 
Palestinian discussion of the option of a 
Palestinian state within the pre-1967 frontiers. 
Of course, the possibility was unthinkable only 
to the Palestinian Liberation Organization and 
the government of Israel—everyone else had 
thought it many times—and this circumstance 
does point to one of the limitations of these 
essays, namely, that they have to be seen not 
so much as academic contributions (although 
in that regard they are respectable enough) but 
rather as part of a process of political educa- 
tion, partly of Palestinians but also of many 
others concerned with the dispute about 
Palestine, notably Americans. 

Many of the essays are concerned with the 
tactical situation of the Palestinian dispute at 
the particular time at which the essays were 
written and some of the details are now of 
mainly historical interest. But running through 
the essays are some recurrent themes. In his 
foreword, the late Albert Hourani points to 
one of these themes, namely, the assertion that 
the Palestinians exist and (more doubtfully) 
- have always existed and that they could not 
(or should not) simply be represented as an 
interchangeable component of a group known 
as Arabs. Another is the argument that a 
Palestinian state could not be a security risk to 
Israel, a contention intended to destroy one of 
the most prominent Israeli arguments and one 
which has found much favour in the United 
States A third 1s a persistent appeal to fair- 
ness and justice—there is an interesting collec- 
ton of information about Israeli and 
Palestinian casualties during the period since 
1967 (ch 50). Perhaps, after all, the essays are 
worth reading twice, in order to separate the 
wood from the trees. 


M. E YAPP 


GRETA VAN DAMME: De jakhals in 


de Oudindische | Paficatantra. 
(Verhandelingen van de 
Koninklijke Academie voor 
Wetenschappen, Letteren en 


Schone Kunsten van België, KI. 
der Letteren, Jg. 53, 1991, Nr. 
141.) 279 pp., front. Brussels: 
Paleis der Academiën, 1991. 


This monograph (in Dutch with English 
summary) interestingly reviews the role and 
character of the jackal in the Sanskrit 
Pancatantra, source of the European beast 
fable, and compares them summarily with 
those of the same animal as depicted in the 
Pali Jätaka and, in an isolated instance, ın the 
Mahäbhärata. There is evidently some tension 
between a zoologically realistic and sometimes 
sympathetic treatment of the jackal as the 
epitome of gluttony and rapacity and the dis- 
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tınctly anthropormorphic and unsympathetic 
depiction of a creature vainly and ineffectively 
ambitious The author expresses surprise 
(p. 247 f.: the English summary of the discus- 
sion is somewhat garbled at p. 264, line 11 ff.) 
at the extent to which the attractively raffish 
European Renard Fox, though agreeing well 
with the original Pancatantra’s Damanaka 
framework story and reasonably well with its 
more basic constituent narratives, 1s diametri- 
cally opposed to the unattractive character of 
the jackal that prevails especially in the 
Buddhist Jataka and equally moralizing later 
Jain Pancatantra. 

It might be thought that her conclusions 
imply that the Sansknt Pancatantra 1s basic- 
ally more primitive and original that the Pali 
Jätaka (‘the meanness of the jackal 1s given 
more emphasis in the Jätakas .. a conse- 
quence of the religious character of the 
Jätakas’ p. 249 f./p 265). Her study of the 
nomenclature shows, however, that the origi- 
nal Pancatantra has the Prakrıtic term 
jambuka for ‘jackal’, always in verse and nor- 
mally in prose, while the framework story and 
later strata prefer the late Vedic term srgäla; 
the early Vedic krostr 1s exceptional. The Palı 
terminology (inadequately described on p 52) 
presents the same pattern: jambuka in verse 
alongside sigüla in prose (Fausbøll, 11, 107), 
sıgala in prose alongside koftthuka in the rubric 
(u, 108); sıgalt m Nidäna verse, kojfhu- in a 
Vessantara verse excursus The implication 
must be that the ‘negative judgement’ 
enshrined in the Pali jambuka verses, at once 
moralizing and humorous, is likely to be fun- 
damental to the genre. 


J C WRIGHT 


VALERIE J. RoEBUCK: The circle of 
stars: an introduction to Indian 
astrology. 178pp. Shaftesbury, 
Dorset and Rockport, Mass.: 
Element Books Ltd., 1992. £8.99. 


Having proved her scholarship in the field 
of Indian Art (e.g by her immaculate study of 
* Weapons as symbols tn Hindu art’, included 
in K. Werner (ed.), Symbols in art and religion, 
reviewed in BSOAS, Liv, 3, 1991), Dr. 
Roebuck has now, rather surprisingly, turned 
her attention to a subject which ıs well 
removed from the province of art, although it 
is certainly rıch ın symbolism. But since very 
little has been published on Indian astrology 
ın the West, thıs ıntroductory work is to be 
welcomed, especially also because the author’s 
sober approach guarantees that the reader will 
learn some facts about Indian astrology and 
be spared fantasıes. 

The book informs us first of the origins, 
which are not old as one might have expected. 
The Vedas provide hardly more than evidence 
of the worship of stars as deities, while the 
much later syotisaveddnga, an auxiliary branch 
of Vedic learning, was concerned primarily 
with fixing tumes for the great Vedic sacrifices. 
It was in fact only Greek influence which led 
to the establishment of natal astrology, but 
with the Indian system of lunar ‘mansions 
incorporated. Soon it was being used also in 
politics and warfare 
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Astrology has ever sınce had universal 
acceptance in Indian history and society 
across the board. That is why the author does 
not use for it the usual epithet ‘ Hindu ° and 
prefers ‘Indian’ She rightly points out that 
the passage in the Brahmayäla Sutta (DN, 1, 1) 
which ıs sometimes interpreted as a condem- 
nation of astrology in early Buddhism only 
prohibits monks from securing their living by 
it Over the centuries astrology has been flour- 
ishing in all Buddhist countries, although 
in modern times some Buddhists stress the 
rational contents of their religion and reject 
astrology For most Hindus, however, it 1s 
even nowadays of utmost importance to con- 
sult it before an important undertaking, espe- 
cially when arranging marriages 

The book then deals in some detail with the 
theoretical and practical elements of Indian 
astrology. the signs and houses, the planets 
and their role in the chart, the system of the 
lunar mansions and further divisions of the 
natal chart and their interpretation How to 
put it all together is in the end demonstrated 
on the chart of Mikhail Gorbachev, his char- 
acter explained and his career suitably ıllumı- 
nated The reviewer’s impression 1s, however, 
that this last chapter, written obviously before 
the dissolution of the USSR, shows more the 
author’s remarkable knowledge and under- 
standing of the course of recent Soviet history 
that the chart’s ‘readability’, especially as, 
when it comes to future events, his downfall 1s 
not predicted and even consolidation of his 
position is indicated for 1993. (Or will he 
make a comeback?) 

Leaving aside the practical applicability of 
astrology in general, and Indian astrology in 
particular, this book is what it says ıt ıs an 
introduction to the subject, and a competent 
one It 1s well and clearly written and has a 
glossary of Sanskrit names and terms and a 
good index so that ıt can serve also as a useful 
basic reference work. 


KAREL WERNER 


JOHN POWERS: The Yogdcdra school 
of Buddhism. a bibliography. 
(ATLA Bibliography Series, 27.) 
vil, 257 pp. Metuchen, N.J. and 
London: American Theological 
Library Association, 1992. £22.15. 


This book grew out of a personal bibliogra- 
phy compiled over many years of sustained 
research ınto Yogäcära Buddhism. It consists 
of approximately two thousand entries and 
sub-entries listing texts and studies connected 
with the Yogäcära school It covers primary 
sources 1n Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese, and 
a large number of secondary studies, including 
Ph.D. theses, books, articles and reviews. The 
primary sources are divided into (1) sutras and 
commentaries, (2) Indian philosophical texts, 
(3) Yogäcära studies by Tibetan scholars (past 
and present), and (4) Indian works containing 
refutations (Buddhist and non-Buddhist) of 
Yogäcära thought The entries of secondary 
sources comprise a wide range of studies of 
Yogäcära and related topics written in 
European languages and Japahese The listings 
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are well arranged, and thanks to numerous 
indexes it 1s generally easy to find one's way 
around the entries 

In addition to being well-researched and 
very comprehensive, the bibliography pos- 
sesses a number of special advantages. For 
many of the items the compiler provides key 
information about their availability, location, 
etc, including brief notes about the subject 
matter The bibliography contams a large. 
number of cross-references between the origi- 
nal texts, translations and Western-language 
studies, thus facilitating retrieval. The large 
number of entries of indigenous Tibetan works 
1s particularly welcome, as these are noton- 
ously difficult to trace The content of the 
Tibetan section 1s largely based on the collec- 
tion of the University of Virginia. Library. 
Texts that are included in the Library of 
Congress Database are ıdentified by their LC 
number. The field of entries ıs carefully 
defined so that most of the Tibetan treatises 
listed are specifically concerned with Yogäcära 
thought. In spite of its size, this section 1s per- 
haps the least complete part of the bibliogra- 
phy. However, the rarity of the texts and the 
lack of bibliographical information about the 
Tibetan material render this almost mevitable 

The inclusion criteria for secondary studies 
are broader than for the primary sources 
Apart from Yogäcära studies, the bibliogra- 
phy incorporates editions and translations of 
works loosely associated with Yogäcära think- 
ing, apocryphal material attributed to 
Yogäcära authors and treatises on doctrines 
that are traditionally related to Yogäcära 
Buddhism This section 1s therefore of consid- 
erable value also for non-Yogäcära experts, 
for example seeking material on the bhin- 
theory or the tathägatagarbha-doctrine. It also 
provides a good selection from the vast num- 
ber of Yogäcära studies undertaken by 
Japanese scholars If there ıs any flaw ın the 
bibliography apart from the occasional omis- 
sion [S J Braarvig, The Aksayamatı- 
nirde$asüna 2 vols, Ph.D., University. of 
Oslo, 1989, Ch Freeman,  'Samvrti, 
Vyavahara and Paramärtha ın the 
Aksayamatinirdesa and its Commentary by 
Vasubandhu’, The Buddhist Forum, 1991, u 
97-115), it is perhaps the slightly confusing 
computer-generated format of the entries 
Powers’s bibliography ıs an excellent piece of 
work that will be of great use to everybody 
researching Yogäcära Buddhism 


ULRICH PAGEL ` 


M. N. SRINIVAS: On living in a reyo- 
lution and other essays. xi, 209 pp. 
Delhi, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1992 [1993]. £10.95. 


This book 1s a collection of 10 papers, all 
but two published in the past 15 years and 
generally not easily available Seven of these 
deal with the different aspects of change since 
independence, which Srinivas characterizes as 
being a ‘ quiet revolution’ (some might prefer 
the term ‘ transformation’) This he 1denufies 
as the consequence of measures taken at the 
start of the period—universal suffrage, legisla- 


‘tion for ‘ positive discrimination ', the intro- 
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duction of local self-government and other 
socio-economic development programmes. 
The implications of these factors are teased 
out ın a number of settings. Notwithstanding 
Srinivas’s introductory hope that none of hrs 
readers will accuse him of consistency, certain 
themes carry forward from the earliest (1962) 
of these papers. For mstance, a major one is 
the continuing importance of caste, in the 
development of caste interests in securing a 
share in the political and economic spoils 
available. another is the general increase of 
pluralistic influences, such as the erosion of 
the syncretic aspect of Hinduism. 

Thoughts about the nature and practice of 
sociology-social anthropology enter several of 
these papers and are the subject of a separate 
account of field-work done in one's own 
society. Srinivas shows that ‘ the other’ can be 
found as much in one’s own society as in a 
distant one: and he traces the stages of 
research from the collection of data through 
to understanding the society on its own terms. 
The intuitive imagination and empathy (not to 
speak of humility) required by the researcher 
contrasts with the attitude of many Indian 
intellectuals, who treat the ideas of ordinary 
oa with “a mixture of pity and contempt ' 

Then there is a largely descriptive account 
of the development of sociology-social anthro- 
pology in India up to 1972. And finally, we 
have a paper on Srinivas's experiences in 
Baroda upon his first professorial appoınt- 
ment, where he founded the department .of 
sociology. This is a welcome addition to his 
other autobiographical writings—on his days 
at Oxford, and in the village. It shows the 
same dry humour, and conveys with under- 
statement and implication (and an admırable 
lack of self-indulgence) an academic scene and 
its main characters. In short, this 1s a book 
both informative, sage, and a pleasure to read. 


ADRIAN C. MAYER 


PER K. SORENSEN: A provisional list 
of  Tibetological research-papers 
and articles published in the 
People's Republic of China and 
Tibet. (Nepal Research Centre 
Publications, no. 17.) [vi], 101 pp. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1991. DM 44. 


The 1980s have seen the emergence of an 
abundant academic literature in Tibetan deal- 
ing with all aspects of Tibetology, published in 
the Tibet Autonomous Region as well as in 
various provinces of China. This literature is 
for the most part not easily accessible, and 
most Western Tibetologists will find 1t difficult 
to keep abreast of new publications. The pres- 
ent catalogue is therefore most welcome, for 
although it gives only the essential biblio- 
graphic references, ordered within each section 
alphabetically according to author, ıt is by far 
the most extensive survey of such literature, 
comprising as ıt does more than 1300 entries. 

The entries are conveniently grouped into 
the following sections: history, culture and 
rehgion, medicine and astrology; collections of 
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folk-songs and collections of proverbs and 
maxims; opera and theatre; Gesar epic; liter- 
ary, musicological, linguistic and philological 
criticism 

There is an extremely useful appendix in the 
form of ‘A survey of institutes and research 
centres of Tibetology in the People's Republic 
of China and Tibet’ (pp. 89-100). This survey 
contains not only the names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of numerous institutions in 
Tibet and China proper, but also gives a list of 
many of the members of the academic staff as 
well as a general overview of the history and 
research orientation of each institution. Such a 
survey 1s, to the best of my knowledge, not 
available elsewhere. 


PER KVAERNE 


ROBERT G. HENRICKS: The poetry of 
Han-shan: a complete, annotated 
translation of Cold Mountain. 
(SUNY Series in Buddhist 
Studies.) x, 486 pp. Albany, N.Y.: 
State University of New York, 
1990. $57.50 (paper $18.95). 


The ' Han-shan ' corpus of religious poetry, 
scarcely noticed by the Chinese tradition of 
poetry criticism, probably bears the most 
widely-recognized name of any T'ang poet 
known to the English-speaking world, in part 
no doubt because of the excellence of the line 
of translators who first introduced these works 
to an English readership, but also surely 
because of their continued importance within 
the Zen tradition. Even E G. Pulleyblank’s 
carefully argued demonstration that the poems 
must derive from at least two different hands 
seems most unlikely to dent their popularity, 
so a complete translation, prefaced by an emi- 
nently sensible summary of current scholar- 
ship and followed by a string of appendices 
discussing internal evidence for the dating of 
the poems, listing earlier translations, indexing 
the main themes of the collection and provid- 
ing Chinese characters Sanskrit equivalents 
and scriptural references for the strongly 
Buddhist element within the corpus, must be 
welcomed as a thoroughly useful contribution 
to knowledge. 

True, not every particle of Han-shan schol- 
arship is incorporated ın this volume. Aside 
from a few absences from the bibliography, 
one notes, for instance, that Irıya Yoshitaka's 
suggestion that poem 285 in the enumeration 
of this translation, * High up! High up! On the 
very top of the peak’, mıght be connected 
somehow with a saying of Wei-yen of Yao- 
shan (753-828) on standing high up, high up, 
on the very top of the peak and going deep 
down, deep down, to the bottom of the sea is 
not included in the evidence of the dating, 
though 1n fact who might have influenced who 
is far from clear, and sheer coincidence cannot 
be ruled out. The contrast between the waters 
deep, deep, deep and the mountams high, 
high, high may after all be found also in 
rhyme 402 in the Oxford dictionary of nursery 
rhymes, not a particularly likely repository of 
Zen wisdom. 

What is much more annoying about this 
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translation is the quantity of blank space scat- 
tered about the volume, in aggregate amount- 
ing to pages and pages of wasted paper and 
wasted trees, for reasons which are hard to 
understand. Such prodigality does not affect 
the quality of the translation and tommentary, 
but one does not like to see trees die in vain, 
and the publishers could surely have allowed 
the anlar to use thıs space to ınclude the 
Chinese text, ideally in a variorum edition, or 
if that was technically difficult, then more 
about T'ang religious poetry in general, as 
now revealed by the considerable body of 
scholarship concerning the much less trans- 
lated (in English, at any rate) Wang Fan-chih 
corpus, or else more about the use of Han- 
shan in the Zen tradition, would have been 
very welcome. Even a more compact, ecologi- 
cally-minded edition. would surely be in the 
publisher's interests, as well as.those of the 
translator—and surely, too, Han-shan himself 
(or themselves) would have endorsed such a 
plea. 


T. H BARRETT 


JARED LUBARSKY (ed.): Noble heri- 
tage: five centuries of portraits 
from the Hosokawa family. 112 pp. 


Washington D.C.: Smithsonian 
Institution for the National 
Portrait Gallery, 1992. $19.95, 
£15.50. 


This is the catalogue of an exhibition held in 
Washington in 1992; as an idea for an exhibi- 
tion it was a good one. Japanese noble famı- 
hes such as the Hosokawa have a long history 
and have retained quantities of family trea- 
sures Portraiture, not well know as the 
extremely important facet of Japanese art that 
it 1s, of course features largely in such collec- 
tions 

Given that, this must have been a disap- 
pointing exhibition, as a catalogue, this works; 
as an exhibition it cannot have been too 
stimulating. The exhibition was of only 16 
portraits, not all of them of great visual 
impact The exhibition therefore had to be 
padded out with extraneous material such as 
objects that belonged to the various sitters, or, 
more interestingly, objects by, or at least 
attributed to one or other of the sitters Most 
interesting of these ts a set of 31 albums of 
natural history drawings of which 15 are pos- 
sibly by Hosokawa Shigekata (1720-85), of 
whom there are two portraits Shigekata had a 
keen ınterest in natural history, but ıt was then 
uncommon for any Japanese to draw from 
specimens in the hand as, clearly many of the 
drawings here are. Kano Tan‘yu had done so 
in the early seventeenth century and Watanabe 
Shiko in the mid-eighteenth Maruyama Okyo, 
to whom the ‘realism’ of some later Shijo 
painting is credited, was virtually an exact 
contemporary of Shigekata Fascinating 
though these exhibits must have been, and 
useful though the insights into the interests of 
a young lord who went on to found a hospital 
and a herb garden in Kumamoto are, this may 
not be strictly relevant to the point. In fact, of 
course, a change of emphasis ın the title would 
serve; those who had been lured by the 
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expectancy of seeing a great series of portraits 
would not then have been disappointed. I 
repeat, Japanese Glas ıs one of the great 
unsung glories of Japanese art, but not here. 


OLIVER IMPEY 


MELINDA TAKEUCHI: Zaiga's true 
views‘ the language of painting 
in eighteenth-century Japan. Xv, 
211 pp. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1992. $45. 


There are remarkably few serious mono- 
graphs on any of the painters of Japan in 
English, or, for that matter, in any European 
language, save only the books on artists of the 
woodblock print, Ukiyo-e Japanese painting 
is therefore relatively unfamiliar in the West, 
except in the broadest sense, for such books as 
there are tend to be general textbooks, 
inevitably concentrating on the ‘classical’ 
periods of Japanese art, and somewhat thin on 
the art of the Edo period (1600-1868). It is 
not easy, then, for the student or enthusiast 
(of whom there appears only to be a small, 
select bunch) to come to grips with the indi- 
vidual artist and his/her work. 

Professor Takeuchi's excellent book breaks 
new ground; not only ıs it a monograph on 
one artist, the remarkable Nanga, or ' Chinese 
revival’ (not that a Chinese would recognize 
the work as remotely Chinese in style) artist 
Ike Taiga (1723-76), but ıt concentrates on 
one aspect of his work ın order to discuss the 
theory and practice of art in Edo period 
Japan. 

By ' true-views ' 1s meant paintings of actual 
places, closely observed but loosely nter- 
preted Print collectors will be familiar with 
the so-called views, meisho-e, of the landscape 
artists, especially Hiroshige; for Taiga’s paint- 
ings a new word, s/unkei-zu, had to be coined, 
for these were a new approach to landscape, 
though one that had in the remote past been 
not unfamiliar. Toyo Sesshu (1420-1506) had, 
for instance, painted a ‘real’ view of 
Amanohashidate, though he seems not to have 
been able to resist some imitation of Chinese 
painting in the strange foreground, with the 
mountains in profile. Tani Buncho, later, was 
actually commissioned to travel around the 
coast of Japan to depict coastal scenery of 
strategic or some other importance. Targa 
had, of course, studied Chinese painting, and 
his move away from slavish reinterpretation 
was typical of, if a bit more thorough than the 
other painters of this fascmating school. 
Nanga is perhaps more difficult for the 
Westerner to appreciate than the other late 
Edo schools, the Shijo, the Maruyama or the 
Kis, and even Fenollosa had dismissed ıt as 
* nothing more that an awkward Joke '. It has, 
naturally, been much enjoyed recently, ex- 
amples of the work of Taiga were shown in 
‘The Great Japan Exhibition’, and were 
deservedly popular. 

Takeuchi's book will become essential read- 
ing not only for those directly interested in 
Japanese painting but also for anyone who 
studies the Edo period 
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